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Abt.  I. — The  Kiishdn,  or  Indo-Scythian,  Period  of  Indian 
History,  B.C.  165  to  a.d.  320.  By  Vincent  A.  Smith^ 
M.R.A.S. 


I.    Introdttctory. — The  rival  theories. — List  of  inscriptions. 

The  four  epochs  into  which  the  political  history  of  ancient 
Northern  India  is  naturally  divided  are  marked  by  four 
imperial  dynasties — (I)  the  Maurya,  (II)  the  Kusana  or 
Kushan/  (III)  the  Gupta,  and  (IV)  the  Rajput  line  of 
Harsavardhana.  The  date  of  the  Maurya,  the  earliest  of 
the  four  dynasties,  was  practically  determined  more  than 
a  century  ago  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  we  know  that 
Candra  Gupta  Maurya,  the  first  emperor  of  India,  and 
grandfather  of  Ai§oka,  ascended  the  throne  in  or  about  the 
year  B.C.  321. 

After  a  debate  which  had  lasted  for  half  a  century.  Dr.  Fleet 
in  1888  settled  beyond  a  doubt  the  beginning  of  the  Gupta 
era,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  the  accession  of  the 


^  In  Indian  inscriptionfl  and  Kharofthi  coin  legends  the  name  is  written 
Kusana  or  Guyana.  The  spelling  Kushan  is  authorized  by  the  legends  on  certain 
Sassanian  coins.  (Dronin,  Rev.  Num.,  1896,  p.  170.)  The  coin  legends  in 
OnA  8iq[»ply  other  Tarianis. 
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fouivier^ilf  t^e  fhird  imperial  dynasty,  that  of  the  Gaptas, 
718  f^UmgHn'the  year  a.d.  320.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Kendall  and  other  scholars  simultaneously  determined  the 
accession  of  Harsavardhana  and  the  establishment  of  his  era 
as  haying  occurred  in  a.d.  606.  The  chronological  limits  of 
three  out  of  the  four  epochs  of  early  Indian  history  were  thus 
definitely  demarcated,  and  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
formidable  undertaking  of  building  up  a  firm  chronological 
framework  for  the  story  of  ancient  India,  which  had  been 
lost  for  ages,  and  is  being  slowly  rediscovered  by  the  labours 
of  modem  scholars.  But,  although  so  much  had  been  done, 
a  huge  gap  of  more  than  five  centuries  between  Adoka 
Maurya  (b.c.  272  >  231)  and  the  founder  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty  remained  open  and  unfilled  by  solid  historical  fact. 
A  superstructure  of  real  history  cannot  be  built  save  upon 
a  foundation  of  ascertained  chronology. 

For  many  years  past  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that,  during  the  five  centuries  referred  to. 
Northern  India  had  been  more  than  once  overrun  and  more 
or  less  subjugated  by  foreign  invaders  from  the  north- west, 
commonly  called  Indo- Scythians.  Coins,  inscriptions,  and 
tradition  concurred  in  indicating  as  the  most  powerful  and 
important  of  these  foreign  invaders  a  Turk!  dynasty, 
comprising  at  least  five  sovereigns.  Of  these  sovereigns 
the  most  famous  is  Kaniska,  whose  name  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  the  newer  Buddhism.  But 
the  date  of  Kaniska,  and  in  consequence  the  relation  of  that 
monarch,  as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessors  and  successors, 
to  the  facts  of  known  history,  remained  a  mystery. 
Conjecture  was  busy,  and  assigned  for  the  accession  of 
Kaniska  various  dates  ranging  over  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries  and  a  quarter,  from  B.C.  57  to  a.d.  278. 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  for  a  long  time  held  to  the 
belief  that  E^aniska's  accession  should  be  dated  from  the 
so-called  Vikrama  era,  b.c.  57.  When  that  belief  was 
proved  to  be  untenable,  the  veteran  archseologist,  after 
considerable  hesitation,  persuaded  himself  that  the  Kusana 
inscriptions  must  be  regarded  as  dated  in  the  Seleuoidan  en. 


THK  irrsnlN  periob  of  dtdian  history, 

that  the  acceasioii  of  Kaniska  should  be  placed  about 

A*li.  80,     M.  Sylvain  LeTi,  attacking  the  problem  from  the 

mde  of  the  Chinese  historians,  would  place  the  beginning  of 

the  retgn  of  Kaniska  a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or 

ibout  B.C.  5.     M*  Boyer,  workinj^  mainly  on  the  same  lines, 

hat  utilizing  other  kinds  of  evidence  to  which  M.  Levi  paid 

slight  regard,   is  inclined   tro   date   the   commencement   of 

^Kaitiska's  rule  later  than   a,d.  90.     Two   Indian   scholars, 

rlfessrs.   R»   G.   and   D*   R.    Bhandarkar,   have   lately  pro- 

ppounded  the  startling  theory  that   Kaniska  did  not  begin 

Bis  reign  until  a.d.  278.     Another  guess  was  to  the  effect 

that  the  desired  date  might  be  deduced  by  adding  a  century 

to  the  Vikrama  era  57  B.C.,  with  the  result  that  Kauiska's 

sion    would    fall    in    about    a.d.   43.      I    am    myself 

Ifoqioiisible  for  an  ill-founded  conjecture  that  a.d.  60  or  65 

toight  be  the  desired  date.     Some  scholars  inclined  to  the 

riew  that  Kaniska  had  founded  a  special   era  of  his  own, 

of  which  the  beginning  remained  to  be  ascertained.     But 

for  twenty  years  past   the   theory   of   Mr,  Fergusson  and 

ProfisiiBor  Oldenberg  that   Kaniska  was  the  founder  of  the 

r  Saktt  era  in  a.d.  78,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  that  year, 

has  been  generally  accepted.      In  fact,  this  theory,  which 

I  re^ly    rests   on    very    unsubstantial   argum^ents,    has   been 

leoinimonly   regarded   by   English   writers   as   a   truth   sub- 

fttantially  established,   or  at   least   as   sufficiently   probable 

warrant  its  adoption  as  the  chronological  basis  for  Indian 

hii^iory  between  the  Maurya  and  the  Gupta  periods,* 


>  Wot  the  Viknuna  tiieQr)%  see  CuaDinghnin,  Jttport*,  ii,  68,  note ,  iii,  30,  etc. 

8«l«oeii)«»  theory  ib  cipoundwl  in  the  same  »utlior*s  **  Book  of  ladian 

I2«    M.  jftjlvaia  \j6\i  ban  in^'uii/ui^Iy  «x]tlaioed  his  bypotheRis  in  **  Notes 

IWleiliMb-ScyUis''  {J.A.,  Nov.-Dec.,  1896,  Mai-Jum,  1897;  rqmnted  1S97» 

«» i«p«iekllY  pt>,  62,  66,  82). 

M.  itdjvr,  with  moMt  ot  whoM  reAdonings  I  agree,  published  his  fxoelleiit 

■pr  ** L'Epnqup  dr  KaniBkn  **  in  the  J.A.,  Mni-Juin.  1»00. 

]|t»  0*  R.  Bhindirkar  devclopwi  hw  peculiar  views  in  a  pnper  reod  before  iho 

'Bottbti  firravln  **i  Utc  Royul  Asiatic:  8<xtety,  on  the  1 9th  Oct()bor,  1899,  ontitled 

^*A  XniktlUi  Skitic-tnHcrt]itioQ  and  the  question  about  the  origin  uf  the  Saka 

L^    TliQM  vi^tWB  worn  adopts  by  Mr.  11.  G.  BhaDdftrkar^  in  bis  intereifitin^ 

|f^  iIm  ptthUBbHl  in  the  Joumul  of  the  Bombay  Socitt)-^  and  rt^printinl  in 

0,  MhMk  it  f^ntittcd   '*  A   Pe^p  int^j  the  Early  llistory  of  India  from  the 
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The  bewildered  student  of  Indian  antiquities  is  thus 
confronted  with  nine  different  theories  of  the  Kusana 
chronology,  proposing  dates  for  the  accession  of  Eaniska 
ranging  from  B.C.  57  to  a.d.  278,  a  period  of  335  years. 
I  fear  that  I  shall  hardly  be  thanked  for  adding  a  tenth  to 
the  collection  of  rival  theories,  but  may  plead  in  extenuation 
that  my  suggestion  is  based  upon  a  prolonged  study  of 
the  question,  and  is  supported  by  arguments  which  take 
into  consideration  every  kind  of  evidence  known  to  me. 
If  my  solution  is  not  irreconcilable  with  any  ascertained 
fact,  and  results  in  a  reasonable  system  of  chronology  which 
harmonizes  Indian  history  with  the  history  of  Rome,  Persia, 
and  China,  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  to  regard  it  as  proved, 
or,  at  least,  as  highly  probable. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a  tedious  formal  exami- 
nation of  the  nine  rival  theories.  The  objections  to  them  will 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  discussion, 
but  I  may  observe  here  that  indisputable  numismatic  facts, 
not  merely  "numismatic  theories,"  for  which  Mr.  Bhandarkar 
has  such  slight  respect,  render  untenable  both  the  early  theory 
of  Cunningham  placing  the  accession  of  Eaniska  in  B.C.  57, 
and  M.  Sylvain  Levi's  recent  theory  which  dates  that  event 
in  about  B.C.  5.  Two  relevant  numismatic  facts  are  absolutely 
certain,  namely,  that   Eadphises  I  struck  copper  coins  on 

foundation  of  the  Maurya  Dynast}'  to  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  Dynasty, 
B.C.  S22 -eirea  500  a.d." 

Mr.  Rapson  writes  in  "  Indian  Coins,**  p.  18 :  **  Regarding  another  possibility, 
viz.,  that  the  dates  of  Eaniska  and  his  successors  have  to  be  referred  to  tht^ 
second  century  of  the  era  used  by  Sodasa,  Liako  Euduluka,  and  others,  8e<^ 
W.Z.K.M.y  ix,  p.  173  f.*'  See  also  Mr.  Rapflon*8  remarks  in  J.R.A.S.,  April, 
1900,  p.  389.  My  guess  that  a.d.  60  or  65  might  prove  to  be  the  desired  dat*» 
was  hazarded  in  my  recently  published  work,  **  The  Jain  Stupa  and  other 
Antiquities  of  Mathurs,*'  pp.  5,  46.  I  withdraw  it  unreservedly.  The  conjectun? 
that  Kani^ka  founded  a  special  era  of  his  own  has  been  often  mentioned,  but  hn.n 
never  been  worked  out  in  a  definite  shape.  Fergusson*s  and  01denberg*s  theory 
is  fully  stated  in  LA.,  x,  213,  in  the  article  entitled  *'  On  the  Dates  of  Ancient 
Indian  Inscriptions  and  Coins,"  translated  from  the  eighth  volume  of  thi^ 
Zeitsehrift  fur  Numi»matik  (Berlin,  1881).  Professor  Gardner  (B,M,  Catal., 
IndO" Scythian  Kings,  p.  2)  vras  convinced  that  this  theory  **  settled  the  matter," 
and  that  no  numismatist  could  hesitate  to  accept  it.  M.  Boyer*s  article  ab4»Te 
quoted,  and  his  paper  *'  Nahapana  et  I'dre  Saka  "  in  J»A,,  Juiilet-Aoiit,  1897,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  of  the  Messrs.  Bhandarkar  and  M.  Ii6vi,  demolish  the  theory. 
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which  the  king's  head  is  a  copy  of  the  head  on  the  coins 
cither  of  the  later  years  of  Augustus  or  of  his  successor 
Tiber! ust  aud  that  Eadphiaes  II  issued  a  gold  coinage 
agreeing  in  weight  with  the  mirei  of  the  early  Roman 
empire.  Augustus  died  in  a.d,  14.  Both  Kadphises  I  and 
Sadphises  II  preceded  Kaniska,  and  both  certainly  enjoyed 
long  reigQ8.  The  necessary  inference  is  that  the  accession 
of  Kaniska  must  be  considerably  later  than  a.d.  14, 

The  kings  Kaniska  (Kaneska),  Huviska  (Huksa,  Huska), 
«nd  Yasudeva  (Vasuska,  Jnska)  are  known  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Kusana  clan  of  the  Yueh-chi,  an  originally 
nomad  horde.*  and  to  have  reigned  over  Northern  India  and 
the  regions  now  known  as  Afghanistan  in  the  order  named* 

The  diited  inscriptions  referable  to  the  reigns  of  these 
ihrt^  kings  number  71»  of  which  all  but  one  bear  dates  in 
tignres  below  100.  The  seventy  dates  in  figures  below  100 
range  from  4  to  98.  Out  of  these  seventy  inscriptions  26 
contain  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  kings.  Seven  records 
mentioning  the  king's  name  belong  to  the  reign  of  Kaniska, 
aud  extend  from  the  year  5  to  the  year  28.  The  twelve 
inscriptions  which  mention  Huviska  range  from  the  year 
29  to  the  year  GO,  and  the  seven  inscriptions  of  Vasudeva 
extend  from  the  year  74  to  the  year  98, 

No  less  than  56  of  the  seventy  inscriptions  bearing  dates 
below  100  come  from  Mathura  on  the  Jamna,  and  of  these  43 
are  Jain  inscriptions  from  the  Kaukall  or  Jaini  mound.  The 
n^maining  27  inscriptions  come  from   various  localities,  as 


•  TlMi 


Yii«h«clii  were  not  MoDgoloid  in  race.     The  Chinese  authom  dfiscdbe 

Kr.Ai.,,r   .  Mif,!    ,i„ii  tvhite  eoniplexion,  and  tho  portrttiti  td  the  kings 

^■<ft5+     Thoy  have  bet'n  **  \m'o[j<jIv  itesimilAled  to 

hi*    Ye-ta  or  Ephthalitjii,  wbi'th  iine  different 

^we  jf^  ri^ht  in  the  tiri^t  case  by  Professor 

1  ,1  ms),  and  in  the  second  by  Mr,'  E.  Specht 

N',  in  Amdtmif,  Dei-.  31,  IH87). 

nmne  m  said  to  he  Yu6ti  (Kin^amill)* 

-L  -     X.,,     L,[iiie,  who  8t4it<\^  thftt  the  original  form 

lid  other  Kreruh  scholars  write  Yue-tclu,  or  Yu4-khi. 

the  Umw  Yueh-ehi,  which  1  have  .'idopttsd. 

liuable  papers,  '^The  MiFratioiw  and  Early 

1 1  1,  ally  Irom  Chinese  sourcea"  {/,S.A.S.,  May, 

<  hina  with  EiiPtern  Turkestan  and  the  adjacent 

IT   M.c."  {ilnd.,   January,    1882),   unfortunately 

tVhite  Iluns  or  Ephthalites. 
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UBiaw%z — BiiiHigar  (AhirJiatia)  mRohnkhmd,4;  Yuafmi 
comtij  (Ohmd,  Zedn),  2;  Bodh  Gmji  in  BOiir;  Afiki 
^nstioo  imknowii)  ;  Kinuui  in  Bharathpnr  Sisle ;  IGai- 
l^fiki  in  Biwalpindj  District,  Panjib;  Fmtehjang  or  Cham 
in  mme  district;  Suci  in  Central  India;  Sue  Tihir  in 
Horthem  Sindh;  and  Wazdak,  west  of  Eabnl— one  each 
(14  in  all) — becidea  13  finooi  sites  at  Mathmi  other  than  the 
Xantili  mound,  of  which  11  are  Buddhist  and  2  Jain.  All 
the  aerenty  inscriptions  are  either  Buddhist  or  Jain.  The 
Jain  records,  45  in  nnmber,  all  come  finooi  Mathori;  the 
25  Bnddhist  records  include  11  from  Mathoii  and  14  from 
other  pbces. 

All  the  aerenty  inscriptions  are  records  of  pious  gifts  or 
dedications  by  private  persons;  not  one  is  officiaL  The 
private  donors  used  their  discretion  as  to  the  form  of  the 
inscription.  Very  often  they  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
rrigning  king  in  order  to  express  tiie  date  with  precision, 
bat  in  seTeral  dated  inscriptions,  which  are  complete,  the 
donors  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  give  the  king's  name,  and 
simply  specified  the  date  in  an  unnamed  era.  When  the 
king's  name  is  mentioned,  each  donor  pleased  himself  as 
to  the  formula  of  the  royal  style.  Some  writers  used  the 
simplest  possible  formula,  while  others  preferred  to  state 
the  kingly  titles  at  length.  The  Tagaries  in  the  use  of  the 
royal  style  practised  by  private  donors  are  of  no  historical 
importance.  In  another  matter  also  the  private  donor 
reserved  his  liberty  of  expression.  Three  modes  for  the 
notation  of  the  months  were  then  in  use,  and  the  persons 
who  recorded  the  seventy  inscriptions  in  question  used  all 
three,  just  as  each  preferred.  Only  two  of  them,  namely, 
one  (No.  8)  at  Sue  Yihar  in  Sindh,  and  the  other  (No.  43) 
at  Wardak,  west  of  Kabul,  described  the  months  by  their 
Macedonian  names.  Three  donors,  namely,  those  at  Zeda 
and  Ohind  in  Tuzufzai  and  at  Manikyala  in  the  Pan  jab 
(Nos.  9,  14,  48),  used  the  ordinary  Hindu  names  of  the 
months,  Asadha,  Karttika,  Chaitra.  All  the  others  made 
use  of  the  ancient  division  of  the  year  into  three  seasons — 
the  winter,  hot  season,  and  rains — of  four  months  each,  and 
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described  the  months  by  their  numbers  from  one  to  four 
in  each  season,  without  names.  The  days  of  the  month 
were  in  any  case,  howeyer  the  months  might  be  designated, 
reckoned  continuously  from  1  to  30,  and  not  by  lunar  fort- 
nights, as  is  now  the  practice.  The  slight  significance  of 
the  method  of  notation  for  the  months  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  Sue  Yihar  inscription  in  Sindh  (No.  8) 
and  the  Zeda  inscription  in  Yusufzai  (No.  9)  are  both 
explicitly  dated  in  the  reign  of  Kaniska  and  in  the  year  11, 
the  writer  of  the  former  uses  the  Macedonian  name  Daisies 
to  designate  the  month,  whereas  the  writer  of  the  second 
uses  the  Hindu  name  Asadha. 

The  special  case  of  inscription  No.  71,  dated  in  the  year 
29  [?9],  will  be  considered  in  due  course,  with  the  cases  of 
other  inscriptions  bearing  dates  in  numbers  higher  than  100. 
I  address  myself  in  the  first  instance  to  the  problem  of 
determining  the  era  used  in  the  series  of  seventy  inscriptions 
ranging  from  the  year  4  to  the  year  98. 

This  long-standing  problem  I  propose  to  solve  by  referring 
this  series  of  dates  to  the  Laukika  or  popular  era,  and 
interpreting  them  as  equivalent  to 

Inseriptions.       Laukika.  Kail  Ttiga,         A,D. 

4  [32]04  3229  128-129 

98  [32]98  3323  222-223 

The  following  list  gives  full  details  and  references  for 
75  dated  inscriptions,  including  5  bearing  dates  in  figures 
higher  than  100. 

LIST    OF    DATED    KUSANA    (KTJSHAN)    INSCRIPTIONS. 

Abbreviations. 

B.  Buddhist. 

Br.  Brahmi  script. 

£.1.  Epi^phia  Indica. 

I. A.  Indian  Antiquar)\ 

J.  Jain. 

J.A.  Journal  Asiati^ue. 

J. I. A.  Journal  of  Indian  Art  and  Industry. 

Kh.  Kharofthi  script. 

N.C.  Numismatic  Chronicle. 

Reports.  Cunningham's  Reports  of  the  Archseological  Suryey  of  India. 

U.P.  United  Ptovinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  formerly  the  Korth- Western 
Provinces  (N.W.P.). 
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II,    The  Laukika  Era. 

The  best  account  of  the  Laakika  era  is  tbat  given  by 
Oonnioghani  in  his  "Book  of  Indian  Eras,"  pp.  t>-17, 
which  is  based  on  enquiries  made  locally  by  him  in  Ku^raTr 
imd  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  on  the  literary 
cTidcDce  of  Abu  Kiban  Alblrunl  (a»d.  973-1048)  and  of 
certain  Hindil  writers.  According  to  Albiriinl,  who  asks 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  on  account  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  information  supplied  to  him,  **  common 
people  in  India  date  by  the  years  of  a  centennitwi,  which 
ihey  call  fsafnvatsam.  If  a  centenniiim  is  finished,  they  drop 
it^  and  simply  begin  to  date  by  a  new  one.  This  era  is 
cafled  hkakdia,  i.e.  the  era  of  the  nation  at  large."  The 
lebmed  Muhammadan  astronomer  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  in  different  parts  of  India  the  initial  month  of 
the  year  differed.  **  All  the  people,"  he  says,  **  who  inhabit 
ih©  country  between  Bardari  and  Mdrtgala  [/>,  Taxila]  * 
begin  the  year  with  the  month  Karttika  "  [Oct.-Nov*].' 

Astronomers,  when  using  the  Saka  era  (a,v,  78),  as 
as  the  people  of  Kaamlr  and  Multan,  began  the  year 
rith  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Caitra  (March-April). 
The  inhabitants  of  Kanir,  a  region  conterminous  with 
K«toir,  preferred  to  begin  the  year  with  the  month 
Bhidrapada  (Augus1>-September).  A  fourth  computation, 
occording  to  which  the  year  began  in  the  month  Margasir&a 
(November-December),  found  favour  with  "the  people  living 
in  the  country  Kirahara,  behind  Marigala,  as  far  as  the 
uteost  frontiers  of  T&keshar  and  Loh&var,  [who]  begin  the 

»  •*  AllH?ruuJ*s  Itiditt,**  tninal.  Snchnu,  i»  302.  My  quotatiuns  are  from  this 
Cimiiinghttm  nueeA«nn[y  used  Rdnaud*s  **  Frii|^ents  Arnbcs  et  Persans," 
^*  JlioAycff  {* '  Ilochcrchi»  sur  le  liouddliwme,"  p.  229,  note)  points  out  that 
tiic  ^olu  year  began  witU  CHrtni,  whereuH  the  Buddki^ttt  unl-xI  the  reckoning  by 
Hut  Chree  a/cammn,   in  which  t\m  yi4ir  hrgim  witlt  \^iuicr.     He  cites  Yoiomitni 

m fliltiig^:  <IJ^Cl€t*lt  ^«1«nl  H^H  ^^; '  The  evidence  nbove  summtuised 
pnTQi  tittt  BuddhtAt  pmctice  varied.  Cunningham '5  table  of  the  Lauktka  era 
Ia  Imii^cI  on  thfl  Kiiimir  pnitticiv  wh'wh  Vgnu  the  year  with  Cnitm. 
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year  with  the  month  M&rgadirsba  ....  The  people  of 
Lanbaga,  i.e.  Lamgban,  follow  their  example.  I  have  been 
told  by  people  of  MuU&n  that  this  system  is  peculiar  to  the 
people  of  Sindh  and  Eanoj,  and  that  they  used  to  begin 
the  year  with  the  new  moon  of  M&rgasirsha,  but  that  the 
people  of  Mult&n  only  a  few  years  ago  had  given  up  this 
system,  and  had  adopted  the  system  of  the  people  of 
Kashmir,  and  followed  their  example  in  beginning  the 
year  with  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra."  Alblrunl  then 
explains  the  equation  of  the  Saka  and  Laukika  years  as 
calculated  by  Durlabha,  an  astronomer  of  Multan.^ 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  use  of  the  Laukika  era,  also 
called  the  Pahari,  or  Hill  era,  and  the  Saptarsi  (Satrikhi^ 
Haft  Rikhesar)  era,  or  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis,  the  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear,  is  now  confined  to  Eai§mir,  the  Kangra 
Valley,  and  some  small  native  states  to  the  south-east  of 
Eadmlr.  The  praSasti  inscriptions  at  Baijnath  in  the 
Eangm  District  equate  the  dates  Saka  726  and  Laukika  80» 
i.e.  3880,  equivalent  to  a.d.  804-5.^  These  inscriptions  are,. 
I  think,  the  earliest  hitherto  recognized  as  being  dated  in 
the  Laukika  era.  But  the  use  of  the  era  goes  back  to  very 
early  times.  Cunningham  observes  that,  however  obscure 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  antiquity,  as  both  Yar&ha  Mihira  and 
Bhattotpala  refer  to  the  description  of  it  given  by  Vriddha 
Garga,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  Dr.  Kern  to  the  first  century 
B.C."  Cunningham  further  shows  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis  was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Albirunl's  testimony  proves 
conclusively  that  the  era  of  this  cycle  was  in  ordinary  use 
by  the  "common  people"  in  North  -  Western  India  in 
A.D.  1000,  and  that  its  employment  was  not  confined  to  its 
present  limits,  but  extended  at  least  to  Multan  and  Sindh» 


1  "  Alberuni*8  India,"  transl.  Sachau,  ii,  8,  9,  54. 

'  "  Book  of  Indian  Eras,"  p.  6 ;  Epigraphia  Indicay  i,  97-118,  especially 
103.  The  Laukika  era  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  inscriptions,  bat  i» 
undoubtedly  referred  to.  If  Dr.  Fleet  is  right,  as  he  probably  is,  in  reading  the 
Baijnath  iSaka  date  as  926,  the  Laukika  equivalent  is  4080  =  a.d.  1004-5. 
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The  very  Qume  Laukika,  or  *  popular/  indicates  that  the  era 
wms  widely  known. 

The  cycle  of  the  Seven  Rsis  consists  of  27  centuries,  or 
2,700  years,  during  which  period  the  stars  of  the  Great  Bear 
are  supposed  to  perform  certain  motions  among  the  27 
constellations  known  as  the  '  lunar  mansions/  The  fact 
that  the  supposed  motions  are  purely  imaginary  did  not 
disturb  Hindu  astronomers,  who,  as  Albirfini  observes,  had 
"a  way  of  mixing  up  scientific  questions  with  religious 
traditions"  (Sachau^  i,  393).  The  era  is  a  modification  of 
the  Kali  Yuga  era,  and  Laukika  dutes  ure  converted  into 
Kali  Tuga  dates  by  the  addition  of  25.  In  practice,  the 
Laukika  dates  are  written  in  tens  and  units  only,  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  being  understood.  For  example, 
the  first  Laukika  date  given  by  Kalhana  in  the  Raja 
Tarangini  is  the  year  89,  by  which  he  means  the  year  3899, 
equivalent  to  a-d.  813-814.  The  next  date  mentioned  is 
the  year  26,  which  is  to  be  read  as  3926. 

The  eipres8ion  of  Albiruni— that  **  common  people  in  India 
date  by  the  years  of  a  centennium  ,  ♦  ,  ,  If  a  centennium 
is  finished,  they  drop  it,  and  simply  begin  to  date  by  a  new 
one," — seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  current  loose  statements 
that  the  calculation  was  made  by  '*  leaving  out  the  hundreds, 
which  was  the  common  Indian  mode  of  reckoning  the  year 
of  the  Saptarshi-kM,'*  and  that  "the  omission  of  the  hundreds 
,  -  .  was  a  common  practice  in  India  in  reckoning  the 
Sapi  Rinhi  kdl,  or  *  Era  of  the  Seven  Rishis.*  "  ^ 

No  such  mode  or  practice  ever  existed.  The  actual 
pmctice  was  and  is  very  diflFerent,  and  requires  the  omission 
of  both  thousands  and  hundreds.  The  year  3899  is  actually 
written  as  99,  and  might  conceivably  be  written  as  899, 
with  the  omission  of  the  thouj^nds,  but  it  could  not  possibly 
be  written  as  3.99,  omitting  the  hundreds  only.  This 
olsonution  is  fatal  to  the  theories  which  seek  to  explain  the 
Kopns  dftted  4  to  98,  as  meaning  404  to  498  of  the  Seleucidan 
mm,  204  to  298  of  the  ^^aka  era,  and  so  forth.    There  is  no 


1  Owminghaxn :  ''  hmV  uf  Indian  Erns/'  p.  ti ;  and  if. C.  far  \%%%,  p.  44, 
#<li.4US.  1903.  2 
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eyidence  that  the  year  98  ever  meant  either  298  or  498, 
although  it  might  mean  3298  or  2498,  or  any  other  figure 
in  thousands  and  hundreds  ending  with  98. 

The  evidence  that  has  been  cited  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  the  ancient  Laukika  era  was  once  widely  diffused  in 
Northern  India.  The  dominions  of  the  great  Eusana  kings 
included  the  Pan  jab,  Sindb,  and  Afghanistan,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  territorial  extension  of  the 
Laukika  era  is  concerned,  in  supposing  that  the  Sue  Yihar 
inscription  near  Bahawalpur  in  Northern  Sindh  dated  in  the 
year  11  in  the  reign  of  Kaniska,  the  Zeda  inscription  in 
the  Yusufzai  country  dated  in  the  same  year  and  reign, 
the  Ohind  inscription  dated  in  the  year  61,  and  the  Wardak 
vase  inscription  dated  in  the  year  51  should  all  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  the  Laukika  era.  I  believe  that  era  to  have 
been  commonly  used  in  Kaniska's  time  all  over  Northern 
India,  and  any  inscription  of  the  Eusana  period,  recorded 
either  in  Northern  India  or  by  a  native  of  Northern  India, 
the  date  of  which  is  below  100,  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  dated  in  the  Laukika  era.  Other  eras  were  also  in  use 
during  that  period,  and  the  era  actually  employed  in  any 
particular  instance  must  be  determined  after  due  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
on  a  subsequent  page  that  the  known  dates  of  the  Satraps 
both  of  Mathura  and  Taxila,  who  lived  long  before  Eaniska, 
admit  of  satisfactory  interpretation  only  when  read  as 
referring  to  the  Laukika,  or  popular,  era. 


III.    The  Chinese  Historians. 

The  early  Chinese  historians  derived  their  knowledge  of 
the  migrations  of  the  Yueh-chi  chiefly  from  the  reports  of 
Chang -k'ien  (Tchang - k'ien),  who  visited  the  Yueh-chi 
territory  in  or  about  B.C.  125.  This  officer  was  despatched 
in  or  about  B.C.  135  by  the  emperor  Wu-ti  (Ou-ti,  flor.  B.C. 
140--86)  on  a  mission  to  the  Yueh-chi,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  assistance    against   the  Hiung-nu,  who    constantly 
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harried  the  Chinese  frontiers.  The  envoy  was  intercepted 
by  the  Hiung-nu,  who  detained  him  for  ten  years,  so  that  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Yueh*chi  chieftain's  camp  until  about 
»*a  125.  Returning  from  hi«  mission,  Chang- k'ien  was 
unlueky  enough  to  be  again  intercepted  by  the  Hiung-BU» 
who  detained  him  yet  another  year.  When  at  length  he 
returned  to  China  in  about  B.C.  122,  he  had  been  absent 
from  his  native  land  for  thirteen  years,  and  was  thus  well 
qualified  to  bring  back  accurate  information  about  the 
foreign  nations  whom  he  visited.* 

The  story  of  the  travels  of  Chang-k'ien  was  recorded  by 
kis  ooo temporary  Sstt-ma-Ch'ien,'  the  Chinese  *  Father  of 
History*  (b.  e,  B.a  145),  in  chapter  123  of  his  classical 
work  the  Sse-ki^  or  "  Historical  Record/' 

The  historian  relates  that  in  the  year  b.c*  165  the  Yueh- 
cki  were  dwelling  between  the  Tsenn-hoang  country  and 
the  £1'Iien  mountains,  or  T'ion^Ghan  Range,  in  Chinese 
Tarkestan. 

At  that  date  the  Yueh-chi,  having  been  conquered  by 
the  Hiung-nu,  who  slew  their  king,  emigrated  for  the 
most  part  westward  and  took  possession  of  the  territory 
of  the  Se,  or  Sakas,  who  fled  to  the  south.  The  Ou-suena 
(Wa*sun)  chief  Koenn-mouo  (K*wen-mo)  drove  out  the 
Yueh-chi  from  the  Se  territory,  and  compelled  them  to 
retreat  stiU  further  to  the  west,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
country  of  the  Ta-hia,  a  settled  people  in  possession  of  fertile 
lands  on  the  right,  or  northern,  bank  of  the  Oxus.  The 
Ttt-hitt,  who  were  devoted  to  commerce  and  unskilled  in 
war,  were  quickly  and  easily  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
iraMtilage.  The  Yueh-chi,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  undivided  leadership  of  the  son  of  their  king  who 
liad  been  slain  by  the  Hiung-nu,  and  were  brave  warriors, 
•killed  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  found  no  difficulty  in 
Aubjagating  the  Ta-hia,  who  are  described  as  being  feeble. 


mm  k  tpHi  Sbfi-tii 


iTii?ka,**  p.   633  f.,   in  J.  J.,  Mai-Juin,  1900; 
iiei,"  reprint^  p,  48;  KingHmill,  op.  eit. 
:!c*ee  Literature/*  p.  102,     The  Chinese  author's 
V  ProfeHM»r  Gilesi,  8eu-ma  Ts'ieo  by  M.  Boyer, 
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timid  folk,  without  any  soyereign  ruler.  Each  of  the  Ta-hia 
cities  and  towns  used  to  appoint  for  itself  a  local  governor, 
independent  of  his  fellows,  and  the  nation  was  thus  wanting 
in  cohesion,  and  unable  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the 
fierce  Yueh-chi  horde  of  nomads,  who  established  their 
capital,  or  royal  encampment,  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus, 
in  territory  now  belonging  to  Bukhara.  The  Yueh-chi 
capital  was  still  in  the  same  position  when  visited  by 
Chang-k'ien  in  about  B.C.  125. 

His  description  fixes  beyond  doubt  the  locality  of  the 
Yueh-chi  horde  at  that  date.  "  The  Ta-Yue-tchi,"  he  writes, 
''are  about  two  or  three  thousand  /t  to  the  west  of  the 
Ta-ouan  (Ta-wan).  They  dwell  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus ; 
the  Ta-hia  are  to  the  south  of  them.  The  Parthians 
(Ngan-si  or  Ngan-sik)  are  to  the  west,  and  the  people  of 
Sogdiana  (K'ang-kiu)  to  the  north  of  them.  They  are 
a  nomad  people  ....  The  Ta-hia  are  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Ta-ouan,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two 
thousand  It,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oxus." 

Chang -k'ien  entered  the  Yueh-chi  territory  through 
Sogdiana  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  passed  on  to  the 
distinct  territory  occupied  by  the  Ta-hia,  south  of  the  Oxus, 
which  was  then  the  boundary  between  the  two  peoples. 
Chang-k'ien  also  visited  the  Ta-ouan,  and  sent  messengers 
to  the  Parthians  (Ngan-si),  as  well  as  to  the  other  nations 
above  named.  He  died  about  B.C.  114,  and  the  messengers 
whom  he  had  despatched  returned  accompanied  by  natives 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been  accredited. 

Not  a  word  in  the  story  of  Chang-k'ien  indicates  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Yueh-chi  occupation  of  the 
country,  as  distinguished  from  their  political  supremacy, 
extended  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus  in  his  time,  that  is  to 
say,  up  to  B.C.  114.  He  only  knew  the  Yueh-chi  as  a  people 
dwelling  and  having  their  seat  of  government  to  the  north 
of  the  Oxus,  which  separated  them  from  their  vassals,  the 
Ta-hia,  to  the  south  of  the  river.  Whatever  lands  the 
Ta-hia  had  possessed  on  the  north  of  the  Oxus  were  actually 
occupied  by  the  victors. 
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adyeii tares  of  Chang-k'ien,  as  related  by  the  Sse-fci, 
lAftsh  work  was  complet-ed  before  B.C.  91,  are  retold  iu  the 
90lh  chapter  of  the  History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty  by 
Pan-ku  (Pan-kou),  with  three  important  additions,  namely, 
(1)  that  "the  kingdom  of  the  Ta-Yu^-tchi  haa  for  its  capital 
ibe  town  of  Kien-chi  ( ^  Lan-chau)  .  .  ,  .  and  Ki-pin 
lies  on  its  southern  frontier";  (2)  that  the  Yai-tchi  were 
no  longer  nomads;  although  "originally  they  had  hoen 
nomads^  they  used  to  follow  their  flocks,  and  change  their 
groond  with  them";  and  (3)  that  the  Yue-tchi  kingdom 
had  become  divided  into  five  principalities.  "  There  are,** 
obtenres  Pan-ku,  "  five  principalities.  The  first  is  the 
principality  Hieou-mi,  having  for  its  capital  the  town  of 
Ho*me  ,  .  -  The  second  ...  is  the  principality 
Chouang-mo,  with  a  capital  town  of  the  same  name  .  ,  * 
The  third  principality,  that  of  the  Kouei-chouang  [or 
Koshans],  has  as  its  capital  the  town  of  Hou-tsao  ,  , 
The  fourth  principality,  Hi-thun,  has  for  its  capital  the 
lown  of  Po-mao  (B&miyan)  .  .  ,  The  fifth  principality, 
tlmt  of  £ao-fou  [or  Kabul,  a  mistake  for  Tou-mij,  has  the 
town  of  the  same  name  for  its  capital  .  .  .  These  five 
principalities  are  dependent  on  the  Ta-Yu^-tchL'*  ^ 


•  TUc  pitmd  (rtmi  the  IIi8toiy  of  ibe  Firat  Uaii  Dynasty^  is  most  fully  given 
liy  H.  HovHr  (cjp.  <?*/»,  jn  541).  That  work  t-overe  the  pencKl  down  Ut  a.u.  T6 
i«r  '24.  !h»'  i!nf**  nf  th#»  cft-ath  o(  the  iii4itr|Rir  Wang'-MangT  who^ti  reign  divides  the 
H  irlft.     Pim-ktit  who  died  in  a.d.  92,  had  etoeptiotirilJj 

'ion.     According  i^  Profeneor  Giles  (op.  ciu,  p-  10^),  hu* 

'  ■        *  -  I htia,     M.  Ij6vi  I'xplain^  tlmt  th*^  vuriflut 

imme  ol  the  cupiti^il  city  i^  duo  to  tho 
tors.     The  corrwt  reading  is  Lan-chou, 
rect  uume,  Tou-mi,   for  the  tilth  priut?ipiility,  i* 
K)  «tnfl  Hau  Dynasty.     TUt?  mention  oi  Kabul  in  the 

lli?laij  »hvi<>u-s  binudor,  iuM« much  dr*  Kahul  was 

sol  ami  j:u  oi  Kudphi^es  I,  more  tlinn  a  contury 

M.  > 

Inqi^  Adurnu 

Ik 


I? 

HvOT  fc    nor    i-iMn|in  H-i  i     I » '. 

flBdiiti^  Kkn-chi  (or  K 

tOUfuMMU    of    i\^n    .Lint"-' 

in 


t 


u  with  ruskiilavdtf  (I't'ukelaitiH), 

!.'.     It  TCiiU  fioldy  on  the  tuct  th«t 

ittury,   HusWidavati  it^  d^^^cnbed  m  being,  or 

!!i*  nn  thf  <r\it'tiii  that  Lou-sheu  might  pow*ibly 

(*'Note!i  sur  les  lodo- Scythes/* 

il  either  Kabul  or  Ki-pin,  which 
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In  addition  to  the  three  important  matters  above  noted,. 
Pan-ku's  work  (L^vi,  cp.  cit,  p.  63)  gives  farther  details 
about  the  movements  of  the  Yueh-chi  horde,  which  help 
to  elucidate  the  order  of  events. 

When  Chang-k'ien,  after  his  long  captivity,  arrived  at 
the  Yueh-chi  headquarters  in  b.c.  125,  he  ascertained  that 
the  widow  of  the  Yueh-chi  king  slain  by  the  Hiung-nu  in 
B.C.  165  had  succeeded  to  his  power,  probably  as  regent 
for  her  young  son.  Under  her  guidance  the  Yueh-chi,  in 
the  course  of  their  westward  migration,  had  attacked  the 
Wu-sun  (Ou-suenn),  their  western  neighbours,  whose  king, 
Nan-teou-mi^  was  killed. 

After  this  exploit  the  Yueh-chi,  still  marching  westward,, 
attacked  the  Se,  or  l^akas,  who  abandoned  their  territory 
to  the  Yueh-chi,  and  migrated  into  Ki-pin,  on  the  south.^ 
But  meantime,  Koenn-mouo,  orphan  son  of  the  slain  king 
of  the  Wu-sun,  had  grown  to  manhood  under  the  protection 
of  the  Hiung-nu.  The  young  prince  revenged  his  father'^ 
death  by  a  successful  attack  on  the  Yueh-chi,  whom  he 
drove  still  further  west  into  the  Ta-bia  territory.  As 
M.  L^vi  points  out,  the  growth  of  this  Wu-sun  chief  from 
infancy  to  manhood  required  time,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Yueh-chi  by  him  must  have  occurred  in  or  about  B.C.  140. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  passage  in  the  History 
of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty,  which  has  been  known  in  an 

second  capital,  Lan-sheu,  was  in  the  Ta-hia  country,  that  is  to  say,  Bactria,  south 
of  and  not  remote  from  the  river.     Balkh  is  in  the  required  position. 

The  references  to  Pu^kalavati  are  collected  in  the  note  to  Seal's  Hiuen 
Tsiang,  i,  109.  Mr.  Eingsmill  writes  the  name  Lan-sheu  as  Lam-shi-ch'eng, 
and  identifies  it  with  the  Adpcapa  of  Straho. 

*  M.  Sylvain  Levi  appears  to  be  certainly  right  in  identifying  the  Se  with  the 
^kas.  The  Chinese  character  used  to  denote  the  So  nation  is  regularly  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  syllables  -taka  in  the  words  updsaka  and 
mahUasaka,  (''  Notes  sur  les  Indo- Scythes,"  p.  50.)  My  statement  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sakas  from  their  territory  by  the  Yueh-chi  preceded  the  defeat 
of  the  Yueh-chi  by  the  young  Wu-sun  chief  rests  on  the  Sse-ki  and  the  report  of 
Ghang-k'ien  as  summarized  by  M.  L6vi  (NoteSf  p.  53),  which  is  perfectly  explicit, 
and  nearly  contemporary  with  the  event.  The  notice  of  Ei-pin  in  the  much  later 
History  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty  {ibid,^  p.  50)  states  with  less  accuracy  that 
'*  formerly  when  the  Hioungnou  conquered  the  Ta-Yue-tchi,  the  latter  emigrated 
to  the  west,  and  subjugated  the  Ta-hia ;  whereupon  the  king  of  the  Se  [^akas} 
went  to  the  south,  and  ruled  over  Ki-pin." 
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imperfect  form  for  about  seventy  years,  and  is  the  basin 
of  the  coznmoDly  received  opinions  on  the  subject.  The 
early  Sinologists  copied  the  passage  from  the  extract  giFen 
by  Ma-twan-Iin,  the  encyclopcedist  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Unfortunately,  as  M.  Levi  explains,  Ma-twan-lin  placed  his 
extract  in  juxtaposition  with  bis  account  of  Chang- k*ien's 
mission  in  b>c*  125,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief 
expressed  in  many  books  that  the  unification  of  the  Eusana 
empire  took  place  about  a  hundred  years  later  than  the 
miaafon  of  Chang'k'ien,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  b.c.  25 
or20.> 

The  original  text  has  now  been  carefully  examined^  and 
the  Sinologists  are  agreed  on  the  translation*  The  text 
plainly  shows  that  the  establishment  of  the  Kusana  empire 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  more  than  a  century  later  than  the 
diTision  of  the  Yueh-chi  kingdom  into  five  principalities, 
and  not  merely  as  more  tbaa  a  century  later  than  the 
miaftion  of  Chang-k'ien^  an  event  which  occurred,  as  we  have 
seen,  long  before  tJie  formation  of  the  five  priacipolities.* 
The  foundation  of  the  Kusana  empire  by  Kadphises  I  is 
tbus  brought  down  to  a  date  considerably  later  than  that 
commonly  assumed  on  the  strength  of  Ma-twan-lin's  mis- 
leading extract  from  the  History  of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty. 

M.  Specht's  translation  of  the  celebrated  passage  in 
chapter  118  of  that  History,  which  is  accepted  as  accurate 
by  Messrs.  Sylvain  Levi  and  Boyer,  may  be  rendered  in 
English  as  follows: — 

••  When  the  Yue-tchi  were  vanquished  by  the  Hioung-nou,  they 
aoved  on  until   they  reached  {paM9^rent  chez)  the  Ta-hia,  [smd] 


^    ^   "  npc,  rroiL^-^Nir  Percy  Gimlaer  In  B.M,  Cat  at.  of  Coins  of  Ore^k  and 

^  llntrmL,  p,  i:\\i) ;  and  Caiiiiin|*hftm,  N.C.  for  1892,  p.  41. 

•  "  L  hpi^-^ui'  Uh  ILitti^ka/*  p.  /j44,  M,  Sylvam  Leri  is,  I  tUink,  in  ontir 
whmk  li0  Uk^  tli^  «ubjiij^tioii  of  the  Ta-liia  as  tho  point  from  which  the 
cakralalicm  tbould  be  nuuLe.  Ue  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  two 
titagm  In  Oa^  ccm<]ui«it  t*f  the  Ta-his.  M.  Bityer  has  rightly  perceived  that  the 
jkQlttt«ml  mibjugrution  ol  the  Ta-hia,  which  quickly  suceewifd  the  defeut  nf  tht* 
Tukh-chi  by  thu  yuuxi^  Wu-^im  chief,  was  nepiirutcHi  by  a  hung  internal  of  tiniu 
from  th«  iiecu[iati<in  hy  the  Yueh-chi  of  the  Ta-hia  kada  and  capital  south  c»f 
the  Onu. 
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divided  their  kingdom  into  five  principalities,  which  were :  Hieou- 
mi,  Choang-mo,  Koei-choang,  Hi-t'un,  [and]  Tou-mi. 

"About  a  hundred  years  later  ^  the  Eqei-choang  prince,  Elieou- 
tsieou-k'io,  attacked  and  subjugated  the  other  four  principalities, 
and  made  himself  king  of  a  kingdom  which  was  called  Koei-choang. 

"This  prince  invaded  the  country  of  the  A-si  [Parthians];  he 
took  possession  of  the  territory  of  Kao-fou  [Kabul]  ;  he  destroyed 
(JUtruisit)  also  Po-ta  and  Ki-pin,  and  became  completely  master  of 
those  countries. 

"  Kieou-tsieou-k'io  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  son  Yen- 
kao-tchin[-tai]  *  ascended  the  throne.  He  conquered  T'ien-tchou 
(India),  and  there  set  up  generals,  who  governed  in  the  name  of 
the  Yue-tchi." 

The  only  other  texts  which  require  notice  are  those  which 
establish  the  curious  fact  that  in  the  year  B.C.  2  a  Chinese 
graduate  named  King-hien,  or  King-lou,  was  instructed  in 
Buddhist  lore  by  a  prince  of  the  Yueh-chi.  This  fact, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  the  wide  range 
of  Anoka's  missionaries,  and  the  proofs  recently  obtained  of 
the  early  spread  of  Buddhism  in  Ehotan,  has  been  used  by 
M.  Sylvain  L^vi  as  the  basis  of  inferences  which  it  will  not 
bear.  In  reality,  it  is,  as  M.  Boyer  has  clearly  perceived, 
irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  date  of 
Kaniska.^ 


'  That  is  to  say,  *  more  than  a  hundred  years  later.*  The  Chinese  characters 
indicate  *  une  difference  en  exc^.*     (Bover.) 

'  M.  Sylvain  Levi  informs  me  that  {he  syllable  taij  which  he  inserted  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Specht,  does  not  really  form  part  of  the  kin|»*s  name,  which  is 
expressed  by  three  Chinese  characters  only.  M.  de  Lacouperie  writes  the  name 
Po-ta  as  l*uk-ta,  and  interprets  it  as  meaniuff  Bactria.  The  name  A-si  is, 
according  to  him,  properly  written  An-sik,  which  is  said  to  be  the  regular 
equivalent  for  Arsak.  (**  Xjhq  Monnaie  Bactro-Chinoise,*'  from  Comptes  JRendwty 
Acad.  B.L.  et  Inacr.^  1890,  p.  12.)  The  French  spelling  of  proper  names  is 
retained  in  my  English  version. 

'  The  texts  concerning  the  mission  of  Kin^-lou  have  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  which  has  been  settled  by  M.  Svlvam  L^vi,  who  sums  up  with  the 
remark  that  **  quelle  que  soit  la  recension  a(lopt6e  comme  base,  la  cntique  et  la 
tradition  n'admettent  qu*une  seule  interpr6tation  :  En  Pan  2  avant  J.-C, 
le  roi  des  Yue-tchi  6tait  bouddhiste,  et  son  z61c  travaillait  h  propager  la  religion 
du  c6te  de  la  Chine"  f"  Les  Missions  de  Wang  Hiuen-Ts'e  cans  Tlnde,**  Paris, 
1900,  p.  112;  reprintea  from  Journal  Aftiatiqw,  Mar8-A\Til  et  Mai-Juin,  1900). 
M.  Boyer  writes  to  the  same  effect :  **  D'abord  quant  aux  textes,  ranges  sous  deux 
versions,  qui  se  rapportent  k  King-lou  =  King-hien,  j'admets  qu*il  en  reesort  que, 
deux  ans  avant  J.-C,  la  Chine  re9ut  du  pays  des  Ta  Yue-tchi  des  ouvrages 


The  careful  reader  of  the  extracta  from  the  Chinese 
liiatoriaiis  above  cited  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  work 
commonly  quoted,  the  History  of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Tueh>chi  nLigration  6o  condensed 
as  to  be  misleading.  The  language  of  that  work,  when  not 
checked  by^  other  authoritieg,  gives  the  impression  that  the 
mom  body  of  the  Tueh-chi,  immediately  after  their  defeat 
by  the  Hiung-nn  in  B.C.  165,  conquered  the  Ta-hia  and 
divided  the  territory  of  the  latter  into  five  principalitieH. 
But  such  an  impression  would  be  altogether  erroneous.  The 
distance  from  the  original  pasture-grounds  of  the  Yueh-chi 
in  Chinese  Turkestan  to  the  Ta-hia  territories  north  of  the 
OxuB»  corresponding  to  Bukhara,  is  very  great,  and  the 
time  occupied  by  a  vast  horde  of  nomads  accompanied  by 
their  families*  flocks^  aod  herds,  in  marching  over  so  great 
ft  distance,  must  necessarily,  even  if  the  march  were  un- 
opposed, have  been  very  considerable.  The  particulars 
preserved  by  the  other  historians  prove  that  the  actual  fact 
was  in  accordance  with  reasonable  expectation,  and  that 
the  march  of  the  horde  in  search  of  fresh  pastures  was 
contested  at  each  stage.  When  the  Yueh-chi  were  driven 
out  from  their  original  limits  towards  the  west,  they 
Ultemaarily  trespassed  on  the  pastures  occupied  by  their 
western  neighbours,  the  Wu-sun.  The  intrusion  was  re- 
aenied  and  resisted,  but  the  Yueh-chi  were  too  strong  for 
tlseir  neighbours  and  defeated  them,  slaying  the  Wu-sun 
chieftain.  The  victorious  horde  passed  on,  and  next  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Se,  or  Sakas,  who  also  were  vanquished, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  southward  before  the  advancing 
wave  of  invasion.  But  meantime  the  son  of  the  slain 
Wa*imn  chief  had  grown  to  manhood  under  the  protection 
of  the  Hiung-nu,  and  revenged  his  father's  death  by 
inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Yueh-chi,  who  were 
driven  from  their  recently  conquered  8aka  territory,  and 


ImiUhifttiM*'  (**  L'fcivKiuM  de  Eiuuskn^**  in  J.  A..  Moi^uiii,  1900,  p.  .V27).    For 

mmm  1*1         "        ':   '"  ''     '  '^       "  fu's  **  Prelimiuary  Rqxjrt  on 
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were  forced  still  farther  to  the  west,  where  they  fell  upon 
the  peaceful  Ta-hia  dwelling  north  of  the  Oxus,  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Bukhara.^ 

All  these  events  intermediate  between  the  Hiung-na 
yictory  of  B.C.  165  and  the  political  subjugation  of  the 
Ta-hia  are  omitted  from  the  condensed  summary  in  the 
History  of  the  Second  Han  Dynasty. 

But  it  is  easy,  by  paying  due  regard  to  obvious  proba- 
bilities, to  arrange  the  history  in  a  practically  accurate 
chronological  order.  All  the  Sinologists  are  agreed  that 
the  Hiung-nu  terminated  a  struggle,  which  had  begun  in 
B.C.  201,  by  gaining  at  some  time  in  B.C.  165  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Yueh-chi,  who  were  constrained  to  surrender 
their  pastures  to  the  victors,  and  to  march  westwards  in 
search  of  food  for  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  alone  gave 
them  necessary  sustenance  and  constituted  their  only  wealth. 
The  conflict  of  the  Yueh-chi  with  their  western  neighbours, 
the  Wu-sun,  may  be  dated  with  sufficient  certainty  in 
B.C.  163.  The  Yueh-chi,  although  so  far  successful  as  to 
kill  the  Wu-sun  chieftain,  were  not  able  to  expropriate  the 
defeated  horde,  and  had  perforce  to  continue  their  westward 
march. 

They  next  came  into  conflict  with  the  Se,  or  Sakas,  who 
were  completely  vanquished,  and  so  utterly  broken  that 
they  abandoned  their  lands  to  the  invaders,  and  retired  to 
a  distant  region,  Ki-pin,  in  the  south.  The  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  Sakas  may  be  dated  with  a  very  close  approach 
to  absolute  accuracy  in  the  year  B.C.  160.  But  the  Yueh-chi 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
pastures  wrested  from  the  Sakas.  They  were  themselves 
assailed  by  the  young  Wu-sun  chief,  who  was  an  infant 
when  his  father  was  slain  in  the  conflict  of  B.C.  163.  This 
young  prince  had  meantime  grown  to  manhood  under  the 
protection  of   the  Hiung-nu,  the   ancient  enemies  of  the 

1  M.  Boyer  (op,  cit,^  p.  636;,  quoting;  the  Sse-ki^  obfterres  that  the  Yueh-chi» 
^'ayant  trouv6,  venant  do  I'est,  sur  la  rive  droite  do  l*Oxus,  une  terre  fertile 
(of.  fol.  2  v°),  occup6e  par  les  Ta-hia.  ils  Uvrdrent  bataille,  et,  la  victoire  ^fagii6e» 
*  onsuite  eurent  leur  capitale  au  nord  da  Eoei-choei  [Oxus],  et  y  dtabhrent  la 
cour  rovale.*  ** 
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Yueh-chi,  and  Buccaeded,  with  Hiung-nu  help,  ia  driving- 
the  Yueh-chi  from  the  recently  conquered  Saka  lands.  The 
Yueh-chi,  alter  this  second  deieat,  were  forced  to  rosume 
their  weary  westward  inarch.  We  cannot  err  appreciably 
if  we  date  these  events  in  b,c.  140J 

The  Yueh-chi,  still  pressing  westward,  next  fell  upon  the 
aection  of  the  Ta-hia  people  dwelling  on  the  right,  or 
northern,  hank  of  the  Oxus,  and  after  a  faint  show  of 
resistance,  easily  mastered  these  feehle  foes.  The  reduction 
of  the  whole  Ta-hia  nation  to  vassalage,  and  the  Yueh-chi 
oocupation  of  the  Ta-hia  lands  north  of  the  Oxue,  may  be 
aaiigned  to  the  year  138  nx*  It  is  certain  that  as  late  as 
B.C,  115  the  Yueh-chi  horde  still  remained  north  of  the 
great  river*  The  horde  hud  now  for  a  time  come  to  the  end 
of  it»  pilgrimage,  and  was  no  longer  pressed  by  hostile  tribos 
in  the  rear.  The  fierce  nomads  made  themselves  corafortablo 
among  the  rich  and  unresisting  Ta-hia,  and  gradually  settled 
down  in  fitted  habitations.  When  we  next  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  them  in  Pan-ku's  Ilistory  of  the  First  Han  Dynasty, 
tile  nomad  habits  had  been  lost,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  Invaders,  having  multiplied  during  the  long  years  uf 
peace,  had  overflowed  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  occupied  the 
Ta-hin  capital  south  of  the  river,  and  expropriated  the  timid 
nativee,  who  were  incapable  of  offering  effectual  resistance. 
The  great  change  implied  in  the  brief  statement  that  the 
Yueh-chi  nation  had  abandoned  its  ancestral  habits  and 
adopted  the  mode  of  life  practised  by  its  vassals  was  not 
accomplished  in  a  single  generation.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
allow  the  lapse  of  three  generations  for  a  transformation 
ao  momentoua,  and  for  the  increase  of  population  which  made 
expansion  to  the  south  of  the  river  inevitable*^ 

The  movement  was,  of  course,  spread  over  a  considerable 
time,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  describe  details,  and 
shall  probably  be  near  the  truth  if  we  assume  the  extension 


'  This  dsie  is  adopted  l»v  M*  L^vi   {op.  eii.^  p.  53)*     M,  de  Liiooiipeiie 

{A-^          I,  .  1    .  o>  *    iJ-     rt^s  the  date  a«*^  about  14,"?  TKc/* 

-  ,"  [K  17)  eltiirlv  perteived  that  thp  (xmquest 

t»f  J '  probubly  griidual  rather  than  suddeiL*' 
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of  the  Yueh-chi  occupation  over  Bactria  south  of  the  Oxus, 
and  as  far  south  as  Bamiyan  in  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains, 
to  have  been  completed  by  B.C.  70.  The  division  of  this 
territory  into  five  principalities  may  be  assigned  to  about 
the  same  date. 

During  this  period,  from  138  to  70  b.c,  the  invading 
hordes  from  Central  Asia  came  into  contact  with  the  GrsBOO- 
Bactrian  kings.  Numismatic  evidence  shows  that  Heliokles, 
who  was  probably  a  son  of  Eukratides,  was  the  last  Greek 
ruler  north  of  the  Paropanisus.  The  suppression  of  his 
government  quickly  followed  the  subjugation  of  the  Ta-hia 
by  the  Yueh-chi,  and  may  be  approximately  dated  in  B.C.  130. 
Strato  1,  the  undoubted  contemporary  of  Heliokles,  ruled 
about  the  same  time  in  the  Kabul  Valley  and  Panjab.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Strato  II,  who  was  superseded  in 
the  Pafijab  by  a  line  of  foreign  princes,  probably  Sakas,  who 
took  the  Persian  title  of  Satrap,  and  seem  to  have  had  their 
seat  of  government  at  Taxila.  About  the  same  time  a  closely 
connected  dynasty  of  Satraps,  also  of  ^aka  race,  established 
themselves  at  Mathura,  and  dispossessed  the  native  Hindu 
rulers  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  had  been  content 
with  the  ordinary  title  of  Raja. 

During  the  same  disturbed  period  a  dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  on  the  frontiers  of 
India,  and  maintained  its  position,  in  part  at  least,  up  to  the 
time  when  Kadphises  II  annexed  Northern  India  to  the 
Yueh-chi  empire,  about  90  a.d.  The  crushing  defeat  of 
Crassus  at  CarrhaB  in  B.C.  53  had,  of  course,  greatly  enhanced 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Parthians.^ 

Ki-pin,  or  Northern  Afghanistan,  the  Kapisa  of  later 
writers,  continued  to  be  independent  of  the  Yueh-chi.^    The 


»  The  chronology  of  the  Northern  Satraps  and  the  Indo-Parthian  kings  will 
be  further  discussea  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 

*  The  Cliinese  writers,  as  the  extracts  cited  prove,  distinguish  Ei-pin  from 
Kao-fu,  or  Kabul.  I  agree  with  M.  Sylvain  Le>a,  in  opposition  to  M.  Specht, 
that  the  Ki-pin  of  the  Chinese  must  be  identified  ^ath  the  KapiSa  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang.  [J.A.,  ser.  ix,  t.  vii,  p.  161 ;  and  \bid,y  t.  x,  **  Note  Additionelle," 
pp.  526-531.)  Hiuen  Tsiang  {Beal^  i,  57 ;  Julien,  i,  42)  states  that  the  kings  of 
Gandhara  spent  the  autumn  and  spring  in  Gandhara  and  the  summer  in  Kapi^. 
The  later  pilgrim  Ou-k'ong  states  that  the  town  of  Gandhara  is  the  eastern 
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Chineee  emperor  Yuen-ti  (b.c.  48-33)  refused  to  take  any 
Qotiee  of  an  msult  offered  to  his  envoy  by  In-mo-f u,  the  king 
of  Ki-pin,  and  the  emperor  Ching-ti  (b.c.  32-7)  declined 
to  acknowledge  an  embassy  sent  from  £i-pin.  In  the  year 
8  A.r>,  all  intercourse  between  China  and  the  Western 
countries  (Si-yu)  temporarily  ceased.  I  have  already  men* 
tioned  the  curious  fact  that  in  B.C.  2  the  unnamed  king  of 
the  Yueh-cbi  communicated  certain  Buddhist  books  to  the 
Ohinese  graduate  King-lien,  or  King-lu* 

Except  for  the  few  facts  alluded  to  in  the  above  observa- 
tionfli  the  history  of  the  Yueh-chi  from  the  date  of  their 
diTision  into  five  principalities,  and  of  the  extension  of  their 
dominion  to  the  Hindu  Kiish  in  about  u.c.  70  or  65  up  to 
the  Christian  era,  is  unknown.  For  110  or  115  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  those  two  events,  that  is  to  say,  up  to 
about  45  A.D.,  the  details  of  the  history  are  equally  unknown, 
but»  after  the  lapse  of  approximately  that  period,  the  ruler 
of  the  Knsana,  or  Kushan,  principality,  who  is  known  to 
European  scholars  as  ICadphiaes  I,  succeeded  in  crushing  his 
eoUeaguee  who  ruled  the  four  other  principalities,  and  in 
conaolidating  the  whole  territory  governed  by  the  Yueh-chi 
into  o  single  empire  under  his  own  sway  J  This  event  muat 
hmYe  occurred  in  or  about  a.d.  45.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  coins  of  this  king  copy  those  either  of  the  closing 


««|iftiil  of  Ki^piii.  ^h/sTv  tbo  kiu^  rti«i<k*f^  m  winter;  he  ^pend^  tho  f^nimer  lu 
KI*|iio.  The  Ki'piQ  of  Ou-k'aug  i^  therefore  the  Kapiia  of  Iliuen  Tsian^^, 
}HfiiiUrly,  llQ>1k*ong  \\\ae&i  the  euuveut  of  thf^  SramaDcni  in  Gandhara,  wbili' 
Bimm  TtOMSi^  pincc*  it  in  Kupiia  (Be«f^  i,  03).  The  identificatioii  of  Ki-pin 
«itli  Kophwot,  i>r  the  Eahitl  re«^<iQ  {Beat,  i,  p,  c),  must  be  given  up.  Tlir 
kia^oiu  w^  -r-~,r*--  -  '  ,.,j  of  \^y  thx?  name  of  the  province  of  Gimdhum. 
mhvn  the  witr.  uutijd,  ami  sometimes  by  the  unnie  of  tht»  provin»<' 

«if  ITniiii,  Nonuerii  A I  ''      where   the  summer  capital  wits  loiTftteii  in 

th9  Mlk. 

'  .l«is  mn  now  jjt'Uti ally  i4iji ltd  rluit  Kujula  (KOZOUAO)  KuilphLstH 
lual  mih  Kuz*jln  iKOZOAA)  Kmhiphet?.  Kujub  Kura  Kadphis*'^ 
^iVirai.  ChrpH*  for  |892»  p.  t»(>),  nlltiouK:h  distiogaished  by  Cmminghum,  i-^ 
rviilBtiy  the  9Simv  [icr^m.  luuHmuch  a,H  that  person  i»  undoubt«H:lly  tlu'  Hr-^i 
Kaftoa  kiDjii;^  whv»  wtmck  coin^  to  tin*  .«oiit!i  of  the  Hindu  Kibh^  and  it  is  po«<ihb 
In  kimlttj  hh  Indiau  uume^  with  tht^  Chinese,  he  mu»t  bc^  the  same  an 
K''|]i*tffUi»koli.  The  ful»J4ct  'iB  well  discussed  by  M.  Boyer  in  "L'fipoque  de 
Eiaiikfl,*"  pp,  CiMi-5l'ii  {J.A,,  Mai-Juin,  1900), 
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years  of  Augustus  or  those  of  his  successor  Tiberius. 
Inasmuch  as  Augustus  died  in  A..D.  14,  the  date  which  I  have 
assumed  for  the  accession  of  Kadphises  I,  as  deduced  from 
analysis  of  the  Chinese  historians,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  numismatic  fact.^ 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  Kadphises  I 
thoroughly  subdued  Kabul  and  Ki-pin,  as  well  as  Bactria, 
and  supplanted  Hermseus,  the  Greek  king  of  Kabul  and  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Panjab.  With  Hermseus  dis- 
appeared the  government  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  in 
India.  Kadphises  I  lived  till  he  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty,  and  in  or  about  a.d.  85  transmitted  his  royal  power 
to  his  son,  whom  we  know  as  Kadphises  11.^  This  great 
monarch  was  compelled  early  in  his  reign  (a.d.  90),  as  the 
penalty  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  to  pay  tribute  to  China,* 
but  he  found  ample  compensation  for  this  humiliation  in  tlie 
conquest  of  Northern  India,  which  he  gradually  achieved. 
The  government  of  the  Indian  provinces  was  entrusted  by 
him  to  military  viceroys.  The  abundant  coins  which  bear 
the  legend  Soter  Megaa  in  Greek,  without  any  personal  name, 


^  The  most  convenient  summarjr  account  of  the  Kuf ana  coinage  is  that  g^yen 
bv  Mr.  Rapson  in  **  Indian  Coins"  (1897),  pp.  16  seqq.^  which  famishes 
aoundant  references  to  all  publications  on  the  subject.  A  table  of  weights  and 
assays  of  the  gold  coins  will  be  found  in  Cunningham's  *' Coins  of  Mediseval 
India,"  p.  16.  It  is  just  possible,  as  Mr.  Rapson  informs  me,  that  the  head 
on  the  coins  of  Kadphises  1  may  be  copied  from  that  of  Tiberius,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  AugUKtau  portrait.  But  the  Ku^ana  head  most  closely  resembles 
the  portraits  on  the  coins  of  Gains  (Cains)  and  Lucius,  the  grandsons  ot  Augustus, 
who  died  respectively  in  b.c.  4  and  a.d.  2.  See  Yon  Sallet,  Zeit,  fur  Num,^  1879, 
pp.  218,  378 ;  Nachfolger  Alexander's,  p.  180 ;  Von  Gutschmid,  Gtach.  Iran, 
p.  136. 

'  The  Chinese  statement  that  Yen-kao-chin  was  the  son  of  K'iu-tsiu  Eioh,  or 
Kadphises  I,  precludes  the  hypothetical  insertion  of  any  king  between  Kadphises  I 
and  Kadphises  II.  Nobody,  I  think,  disputes  the  identi^  of  the  Yen-luo-chin 
of  the  Chinese  i^ith  Hima,  or  Wema  (OOHMO)>  Kadphises,  who  is,  for 
convenience,  designated  as  Kadphises  II. 

'  The  Chinese  general  Pan-tch'ao  (Pan-chao)  was  engaged  from  a.d.  73 
to  102  in  reducing  the  western  countries  to  obedience.  In  a.d.  73  he  obtained 
the  submission  of  the  King  of  Khotan.  In  a.d.  90  the  Yueh-chi  king  demanded 
'  a  Chinese  princess  in  marriage.  The  demand  bemg  resented,  the  Yueh-chi  king 
raised  a  force  of  70,000  horse  under  the  command  of  a  general  named  Si,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Chinese  after  his  army  had  suffered  severely  in  the  passage  of 
the  Tsung-ling  mountains.  From  that  oate  the  king  of  the  I'ueh-chi  regmarly 
sent  tribute  to  China.  (L6vi,  op.  eiLy  p.  65;  quoting  De  Mailla,  ''Astoire 
<jl6n6ra]e  de  la  Chine,"  transl.  from  the  Toung'tieti'tan  moUf  pp.  365  teqq,) 
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and  which  are  undoubtedly  contemporary  with  Kadphiaes  II,* 
appear  to  be  the  issuea  of  the&e  military  viceroys,  struck 
on  behalf  of  their  sovereign.  The  Indian  dominions  of 
Kadphiaes  II  certainly  extended  to  the  Ganges,  and 
probably  at  least  as  far  south  as  Benares.  His  empire 
extended  westward  to  the  frontiers  of  Parthia,  and  included 
the  whole  of  the  countries  now  known  as  Afghanistan, 
Aighan  Turkestan,  Bukhara,  and  parts  of  Auasian  Turkestan. 

During  the  victorious  reign  of  Kadphises  II,  in  about 
A.D.  107,  an  Indian  embassy  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,^  which  was  probably  despatched  by  the  Yueh-chi 
monarch.  The  Eastern  expeditions  of  Hadrian  and  the  long 
residence  of  that  emperor  at  Athens  (a,d,  123-126)  helped 
to  diffuse  the  Roman  influence  which  was  at  this  time 
exercised  upon  India,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  coins  and  sculpture  of  the  period. 

The  fact  that  Kadphises  II  enjoyed  a  long  reign  is 
abundantly  established  by  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
hia  conquests,  and  by  the  multitude  of  his  extant  coins 
in  both  gold  and  copper.  I  agree  with  Cunningham  in 
assigning  to  this  reign  a  space  of  forty  years  in  round 
numbers. 

In  or  about  a,d.  125  Kadphises  II  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  famous  Kaniska.  This  monarch  carried  his  arms 
across  the  formidable  passes  of  the  Karakoram  (Tsung-ling 
mountain s),  and  may  perhaps  have  penetrated  as  far  eastward 
as  Kashgar,  or  even  Khotan.  He  also  engaged  in  war  with 
the    King  of    Pataliputni,^   and    made   himself  master  of 


•  Tlii^  unique  coin  described  by  Cmuiinpham  (Num.  Ckron,  for  IS 02,  p.  71, 
|>1,  IT,  iig.  H),  which  exJiibife  u  bust  with  tw<»  faces,  the  l«ft  face  being  bear^edf 
wHh  the  KiiJuhises  symlM)!  in  ircint,  while  the  rig-ht  face  h  Bmooth,  with  the 
Hjinbol  of  the  Namdess  Kiiijr  in  froutj  is  conclusive  t'^idtnco  tbjit  the  two  priuoes 
*cre  contcmijoraiy.  CunDm^hsiui  sjkm  itim  four  details  in  which  thu  rt»ins  of 
both  nrreo,  ^^TTie  coin^  of  biith  kjn«^  are  coinmon  in  the  Knbul  Valloy, 
tlirou^hout  the  Ptmjab,  Jind  in  N.W.  India,  m  far  east  m  Bcnaren  and  Gbn/ipta'. 

*  Dion  Ca^us,  ut,  6%  ;  in  McCrindle,  **  Ancient  India  m  described  in 
CkflkAl  litemture,*'  p.  21S.  llie  eimi  dato  of  the  Indiim  emba^y  in  not 
noorded. 

^*  The  evidence  for  the  war  with  the  King  of  ratah'putrn  k  the  tradition  in  tte 
Sri  J)harmU'fjt(aka'iatiipraduf/a-niddna,     (I^'vi,  NaUfff  ruprint^  p.  37.) 
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Eaihnlr,  with  which  country  his  name  is  specially  associated^ 
Some  years  after  his  accession,  say  in  or  about  a.d.  135, 
Eaniska,  like  his  prototype  Adoka,  became  a  convert  to* 
Buddhism.  According  to  tradition,  which  is  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  other  evidence,  he  rivalled  the  glories  of  Aioka 
both  as  a  builder  of  holy  monuments  and  as  the  convener  of 
a  church  council,  which  probably  met  in  Ka^mlr. 

The  reign  of  Kaniska,  too,  was  long.  According  to  my 
reading  of  the  dates,  he  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  153  by 
Iluviska,  or  Huska,  who  was  probably  his  son.^  Practically 
nothing  is  known  of  what  happened  in  Northern  India 
during  Huviska's  tenure  of  power.  Marcus  Aurelius- 
Antoninus  was  emperor  of  Rome  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  and  the  Roman  influence  on  India  was  then  at 
its  height. 

In  or  about  a.d.  185  Huviska  was  succeeded  by  Yasudeva, 
or  Yasuska,  who  continued  to  rule  the  empire  up  to  about 
A.D.  225.  His  last  known  date,  according  to  my  reckoning,, 
is  A.D.  222,  the  year  in  which  Alexander  Severus  became 
emperor  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Yasudeva,  the  Eusana 
power  in  India  seems  to  have  been  much  restricted,  although 
it  still  held  its  ground  in  the  Paujab  and  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  India.  Within  the  limits  of  India  the  native  powers 
reasserted  themselves,  and  less  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Yasudeva,  Candra  Gupta  I  (a.d.  320)  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  third  Indian  imperial  dynasty,  that  of 
the  Guptas ;  under  whose  patronage  a  great  Brahmanical 
revival  took  place,  involving  the  gradual  decline  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  substitution  of  Sanskrit  for  Prakrit  as 
the  language  both  of  literature  and  of  official  and  votive 
records.  The  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Gupta  Brahmanical 
revival  has  been  well  traced  by  Dr.   R.   G.  Bhandarkar 

>  Tho  name  o£  the  second  kinc:  w  ordinarily  written  in  the  inscriptions  as 
Iluvifka,  but  the  forms  Hnvo^ka,  Uurik^a,  and  Uuk^  also  occur  in  the  Mathura 
records.  The  Rajatarangini  uses  the  form  Huska.  The  third  kind's  name, 
which  is  commonly  written  Yasudeva,  is  iKTitten  Yasuska  in  the  Sanci  inscription 
of  the  year  78,  and  in  one  Mathura  inscription  of  the  year  76.  He  is  oilled 
Ju^ka  in  tho  Rajatarangini.  Tho  Greek  legends  on  the  coins  nve  other  Tariants 
of  the  Ku^ana  names,  which  evidently  presented  difficulties  of  translitefatioii  to 
In^an  and  Groek  writers. 
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in  lia  paper  eutitled    **  A  Peep  into  the  Early  History  of 

■  lodia/^     The  same  author's  ingenious  theory  of  the  Eusana 

chronology    is    radically    vitiated    by    its    neglect    of   the 

C^etimony    of   the   Chinese    bistorians.      That   testimony    is 

Lftbflolutely  inconsistent  with   the   supposition   that   Kani^ka 

began  to  reign  in  a.d.  278,  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Bhundarkar. 

The  outline  of  KuRana  history  which  I  have  given,  while 

consistent  with  my  theory  as  to  the  use  of  the  Laukika  era, 

irill  also,  I  venture  to  hope,  be  accepted  as  consistent  with 

'  i  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  evidence. 

Objection  may  be  taken  that  I  have  assumed  an  abnormtil 

and  incredible  duration  for  the  reigns  of  the  great  Kimuna 

fovercig-ns.    The  reigns  of  five  successive  kings,  Kadphises  !« 

Eadphtses  II,  Kaniska,  Huviska,  and  Viisuska,  or  Viisudeva, 

iWtenJed,  according  to  me,  over  a  period  of  about  180  years, 

from  about  A.n.  45  to  a.d.  225.     But  the  assumption  of  this 

extended  duration  is  amply  justified.      The  series  of  dated 

iscriptions   giving   the   kings'    names    extends    from    the 

fear  5  to  the  year  98,  and  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  three 

reigns  of  Kanif ka,  Huviska,  and  Vasuska  covered  a  period  of 

century  in  round  numbers*     Kadphises  I  is  known  to  have 

hved  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  both  he  and  his  successor  made 

extensive  conquests  which  must  have  occupied  them  for  many 

The  abundance  of  the  coins  of  both  kings  is  also  good 

Evidence  that  their  reigns  were  long,  and  ray  estimate  of  the 

duration  of  the  reign  of  Kadphises  II  agrees  with  that  made 

by  Cunningham  on  the  strength  chiefly  of  numismatic  facts. 

The  chronology  of  the  Mughal  dynasty  of  India  affords 
a  practically  exact  parallel.  Humayun  ascended  the  throne 
for  the  first  time  in  a.d.  1530,  and  the  death  of  Aurangzib 
iriirred  in  a,d.  1707.  The  interval  of  177  years  occupied 
by  five  reigns  and  as  many  generations  of  kings  is  practically 
|Qal  to  the  period  of  180  years  which  I  assume  for  the  five 
Bive  reigna  of  the  Kusana  kings.  Five  reigns  and 
^rationa  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  from  a«d.  320  to  about 
AJi.  4tiO  occupy  160  years,  and  aix  reigns  and  generations 
pf  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  of  England,  from  1714  to  1901, 
Bttpy  187  years. 


JF        Jtltfff    * 
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'!%»?» ill  therefore,  no  improbability  in  aaaoming  that  five 
i.u.O<J»<liTr)  Eusana  monarcha  reigned  for  180  yeara. 


lY.    The  Numumatie  and  Epigraphic  Ecidenee. 

The  numiamatic  facta  tally  exactly  with  the  aaamnption 
that  the  Ensana  datea  refer  to  the  TianlnTra  era. 

If  Eadphisea  I  reigned  from  about  a.d.  45  to  85,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  &ct  that  one  type  of  hia 
ooins,  issued  subsequently  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Oreek  king  Hermasus,  and  dating  from  about  aj).  50-60, 
exhibits  a  king's  head  manifestly  copied  either  from  that  on 
the  coina  of  the  closing  years  of  Augustus,  who  died  in 
A.D.  14,  or  from  that  on  the  coins  of  Tiberius,  the  successor 
of  Augustus. 

If  Eadphisea  11  reigned  frx>m  about  a.d.  85  to  125,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  fact  that  his  gold  coins 
agree  exactly  in  weight  with  the  aurei  of  the  early  Roman 
empire,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  (a.d.  77) 
and  the  evidence  of  numerous  finds,  poured  into  India  in 
vast  quantity  for  many  years.^ 

If  Huviska  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  153,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  Ahinposh  Stupa  near  Jalalabad 
a  coin  of  his  was  found  along  with  a  coin  of  the  empress 
Sabina,  who  shared  the  imperial  throne  from  a.d.  128 
to  137. 

I  need  not  refer  particularly  to  cases  in  which  Roman 
coins  much  anterior  in  date  have  been  found  associated  with 
Eusana  coins.  Any  person  making  a  foundation  deposit 
was  always  at  liberty  to  put  in  any  old  and  curious  coins 
which  he  might  possess  and  fancy  to  use.  The  latest  coins 
in  a  deposit  are  alone  of  value  as  a  measure  of  the  age  of  the 
deposit.  The  collection  in  the  Ahinposh  Stupa  comprised 
pieces  struck  by  the  Indian  sovereigns  Eadphises  (P  II), 

»  Plinj,  HUt.  Nat,,  xii,  c.  18  (41),  transl.  McCrindle,  in  "Ancient  India  as 
flescribed  in  Clasncal  Literature/'  p.  125  ;  Cunningham,  *<  Coins  of  Ancient 
India,"  p.  50;  Thurston,  Catalogue  No.  2  of  Coins  in  Govemment  Central 
Museum,  Madras;  Rapeon,  ''Indian  Coins,'*  sees.  14,  69,  123. 
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Kanifka,  and  Huviskai  by  the  Roman  coaperors  Oomitiun 
(a.d.  81-96)  aod  Trajan  (a.d,  98-117),  and  by  the  empress 
Sabina  (a.d,  128-137),  The  presumption,  of  course,  is  that 
the  monument  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Huviska,  the 
latest  Indian  sovereign  whose  coinage  is  included  in  the 
deposit.  Whatever  ancient  coins  might  be  put  in,  the 
depositor  would  certainly  include  a  Bpecimen  of  the  coinage 
of  the  local  reigning  king.  At  Ah  in  posh  the  depositor 
added  to  the  single  coin  of  h]»  aovereigu  Hunska  specimens 
of  the  coinage  of  IIuvi.ska*a  predecessors  and  of  their 
Roman  contemporaries.  The  contents  of  the  deposit  are 
exactly  what  might  be  expected  on  the  assumption  that 
the  accession  of  Huviska  occurred  in  a.d,  153,  sixteen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  empress  Sabina, 

The  close  relationship  in  weight,  types,  and  palojography 
between  the  coins  of  the  imperial  Gupta  dynasty  (a.d.  320- 
480)  and  those  of  the  Kusana  kings  Kaniska,  Huviska,  and 
Vasudeva,  is  obvious,  and  has  always  been  recognized.  But 
the  eonneetion  between  the  Kusaua  and  Gupta  coinages, 
although  close,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  assumption 
that  Candra  Gupta  I  ascended  the  throne  nearly  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Vasudeva. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  palaeography  of  the 
stone  inscriptions.  It  is  not  always  easy  by  mere  inspection 
to  distinguish  an  inscription  of  the  Eusana  from  one  of 
the  Gupta  period.  Many  alphabetical  forms  specially 
characteristic  of  Gupta  inscriptions  are  found  sporadically 
in  Eu^una  records  (see  No.  46  of  List  of  Inscriptions), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Gupta  documents  often  exhibit 
archaic  forms  specially  characteristic  of  the  Kusana  age. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  overlapping  of  forms,  the  general 
complexion  of  the  Kusana  inscriptions  is  distinctly  more 
ancient  than  that  of  the  Gupta  documents.  The  relation 
between  the  two  h  altogether  consistent  with  the  belief 
that  about  a  century  intervenes  between  the  latest  known 
record  of  Viiaudeva's  reign  and  the  earliest  known  Gupta 
documents,  the  Sanskrit  legends  on  the  coins  of  Candra 
Gupta  I.      The  current  belief,  which   places  the  accession 
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of  Kaniska  in  a.d.  78,  adds  half  a  century  to  the  gap 
between  the  Eusanas  and  the  Guptas,  and  is  less  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  palaeographic  facts  than  the  theory 
which  I  advocate.  The  dearth  of  Indian  inscriptions  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries  a.d.  has  been  often  the  subject  of 
remark.  By  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  chronology  the 
Eusana  inscriptions  come  down  to  a.d.  223  or  224,  and  the 
period  barren  of  inscriptions  is  reduced  to  narrow  limits. 
The  gap  is,  indeed,  partly  filled  by  the  Loriyan  Tangai 
inscription,  dated  318,  which  date  I  interpret  as  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  a.d.  261. 

One  Jain  inscription  from  the  Eaukall  mound  at  Mathura, 
which  in  language  and  script  agrees  exactly  with  other 
votive  inscriptions  dated  in  the  years  4  to  98  from  the  same 
site,  is  peculiar  in  being  dated  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
third  century  of  an  unspecified  era.  The  characters  for 
two  hundred  and  ninety  are  certain,  but  the  unit  figure, 
which  is  probably  9,  is  doubtful.  The  peculiar  mode  in 
which  this  inscription  is  dated  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
used  by  Mr.  Bhandarkar  to  support  his  theory  that  the  series 
of  dates  ranging  from  5  to  98  should  be  read  as  205  to 
298  Saka.  The  inscription  stands  absolutely  alone,  and 
undoubtedly  calls  for  explanation. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the 
era  known  by  the  name  of  Saka  or  Salivahana  originated  in 
Western  India,  and  did  not  come  into  use,  even  partial  use, 
in  Northern  India  until  a  late  period.  It  is,  I  think,  certain 
that  the  dates  of  the  Western  Satraps,  the  &aka  rulers  of 
Saurastra,  which  begin  with  the  inscription  of  Rudradamaii 
dated  in  the  year  72,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  expressed  in  the 
era  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  ^aka.  The  still  earlier 
records  of  Nahapana  the  Esaharata,  with  dates  ranging  from 
41  to  46,  are  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  era,  but 
I  have  not  closely  examined  the  validity  of  that  supposition, 
although  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

In  Northern  India  the  earliest  inscription  which  is 
certainly  dated  avowedly  in  the  l^aka  era  is  that  dated 
^aka  784  at  Deogarh  in  the  Lalitpur  subdivision  of  the 
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JhaDfii  District.  According  Uj  Professor  Kielhorn  and 
Cunningham,  the  second  prnimii  at  the  Baijnath  temple 
lit  Klragriima  in  the  Kangra  valley  is  dated  in  Saka  726, 
but  Dr.  Fleet  informs  me  that  the  date  should  probably  be 
read  us  926.  The  inscription  from  Govindpur  ia  the  Gay  a 
IHstrict  of  Bihar  dated  8aka  1059  is  the  next  in  date  of  the 
few  northern  record*  dated  according  to  the  Saka  era.* 
JTa  inscription  in  Northern  India  earlier  thun  these  three 
can  be  pointed  out,  of  which  the  date,  expressed  in  an 
unspecified  era,  roust  be  necessarily  understood  as  referring 
to  the  Saka  era.  The  theories  of  Professor  Oldenberg  and 
Mr,  Bhandarkar,  which  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
Kasana  inscriptions  are  dated  in  the  Saka  era,  require  us, 
contmry  to  all  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  ^ka 
reckoning  was  adopted  for  a  century  in  Northern  India, 
and  then  dropped.  I  know»  of  course,  that  attempts  have 
bfen  made  to  bring  Kharosthi  inscriptions  with  dates 
exceeding  100  into  line  with  the  series  dated  from  4  to 
98,  but,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  those  attempts  fail 
Tho  Laukika  era,  on  the  contrarj ,  although  its  use  is  now 
tDiich    more   restricted   than  it   was   in   ancient  times^  has 

iftlways  continued  in  use  in  parts  of  Northern  India.  The 
preference  which  it  gained  in  the  time  of  Kaniska,  Huviska, 
mnd  Yasuska  may  bo  due  to  the  close  connection  of  those 
Icings   with    Ka^mir,    the    special    home    of    the    Laukika 

rr-cTkoning* 

It  is  certain  that,  even  in  late  mediaeval  times,  the  Saka 
n-ckoning  was  very  rarely  used  in  Northern  India,  and  there 
i-i  no  evidence  of  its  use  before  the  eighth  century  a*d. 
Th^  Gupta,  Harsa,  Vikrama,  and  other  eras  were  those  in 
eutnroon  use. 

*  Kidhom,  *VA  i.j^t  oi  \u*'  in-rnption^  ot  ^'ortheru  India  Ironi  about  a.d.  400/* 
Wttiir  an  Mppendix  k»  Ejtxfjtaphia  ludiett^  vol.  v.     The  inscriptions  referred  %(\ 
il  302.     Kcft'TMices  to  tlie  original  uutbaritieb  nill  be  found 
i*ei  IJiit.     On  the  weatem   orig:iu  oi    tbi*  ^aka  era  aeo 
'ina  imd  the  ^aku  cm  m  Journal  Attialigug,  JaiL-Dvc*, 
iinyer  p^nutt^  nut  thnt  in  both  tht^  BalJQiUb  and  the 
it.  feiika  diitc  is  a  socondur)'  one,    Tho  immaiy  expressicm 
'■i  vi  in  tb^  Vtkraiiia  em.     At  Buijuitb  the  first  praiatti  ib 
rd)  iUUil  ill  tilt  LatddkA  em  (Ep,  Ind.,  i^  103). 
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When  discussing  the  details  of  the  Laukika  era  I  have 
shown  that  the  supposed  notation  by  Hhe  omission  of 
hundreds'  does  not  exist.  The  ordinary  notation  of  dates 
in  that  era  omits  both  the  hundreds  and  thousands,  which 
notation  is  peculiar  to  that  era,^  and  is  apparently  the  result 
of  the  trouble  involved  in  reckoning  by  thousands.  It  seems^ 
however,  to  be  quite  possible  that,  exceptionally,  the  thousands 
of  a  Laukika  date  may  be  omitted  and  the  hundreds  ex- 
pressed. This  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  explanation 
of  the  date  299  in  the  Kusana  inscription  from  Mathura. 
On  this  assumption  it  would  belong  to  the  same  series  as  the 
dates  from  4  to  98,  and  would  fall  in  the  reign  of  Yasudeva 
or  Yasuska.  The  date  of  the  inscription  in  question  is 
expressed  in  the  words  Mahdrqfasya  rq/dtir^'asya  svarva- 
eeharasvate  [leg.  samvaceharasate]  (/[m]  .  .  .  .  29  [P  9] 
kemantamdse  2  divase  1 :  "In  the  second  century  [exceeded 
by  ninety-nine?],  29[9]  of  the  Maharaja  and  Rajatiraja,  in 
the  second  month  of  winter,  on  the  first  day."  An  alternative 
and  perhaps  safer  explanation  is  to  regard  the  date  299  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  era  identical,  or  nearly  identical, 
with  the  era  of  Yikrama,  b.c.  57.  On  this  supposition  the 
date  would  be  equivalent  to  a.d.  242,  which  is  quite  possible.* 
In  either  case  the  inscription  does  not  conflict  with  the  theory 
that  the  Kusana  dates  from  4  to  98  are  expressed  in  the 
Laukika  era. 

Two  of  the  Mathura  inscriptions  bearing  dates  higher 
than  100  {Reports,  iii,  pi.  xvi,  figs.  22,  23)  were  treated  by 
Cunningham  as  Kusana  documents,  and  may  seem  to  the 
reader  of  the  Reports  to  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  theory. 
No.  22  is  dated  in  the  year  135,  and  No.  23  in  the  year 
281,  according  to  Cunningham's  reading,  or  either  230  or 


'  The  only  certainly  dated  piece  in  the  Bactrian  series  of  coins  is  the  unique 
coin  of  Plato  {B.M.  Catal.,  p.  20),  dated  in  the  year  147,  referahle  to  the 
Seleucidnn  era.  The  marks  on  other  coins  which  Cunningham  read  as  dates  with 
the  hundreds  omitted  are  not  accepted  as  such  hy  most  numismatists. 

•  This  inscription  is  hrietiy  alluded  to  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Fiihrer,  in  his 
Progress  Report  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1896.  It  is  discussed,  transcribed 
in  &^lish  characters,  and  translate  by  Biihler  in  a  letter  dated  April  10th,  1896, 
of  which  I  possess  a  printed  proof.  I  am  not  certain  where  it  appeared.  I  have 
not  seen  a  facsimile  of  this  puzzling  record. 
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231,  according  to  Dr.  Fleet's  reading.  The  mark  which 
Cunningham  read  as  1  in  the  latter  date  may  he  interpreted 
either  as  1  or  a  sign  of  punctuation.  The  second  numerical 
symbol  in  the  same  date  is  of  unusual  formi  but  is  more 
probably  30  than  80.  The  date  may,  I  think,  be  best  taken 
as  231.  Both  these  inacriptions  have  been  treated  by 
Dr*  Fleet  as  belonging  to  the  Gupta  period,  and  as  dated 
in  the  Gupta  era.  They  are  edited  by  him  as  Nos.  61$ 
and  70  respectively  in  bis  **  Gupta  Inscriptions/*  Both  are 
Buddhist  donative  records,  the  former  coming  from  the  old 
jail  mound  and  the  latter  from  the  Katrii  mound.  The 
language  is  Sanskrit,  and  the  donative  formula  in  both, 
deyadharmoyam  ,  .  ,  ,  yadatra  punyam  tadbhamtu  mdtapUroh 
mrvvmattvdndncha  anuttaraj7mndp(aye,  is  characteristic  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  script  aud  numerical  symbola 
also  are  those  of  the  Gupta,  not  of  the  £u8ana  period. 
There  caUi  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  records 
are  dated  in  the  Gupta  era,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way 
opposed  to  my  theory.  The  year  135  g.e,  is  equivalent  to 
A.D.  454-455,  and  the  year  231  g.e.  to  a.d*  550-551.* 

The  conjecture  was  hazarded  by  Biihler,  and  adopted  by 
the  Messrs.  Bhandarkur,  that  certain  Kharosthi  inscriptiouti 
at  various  localities  which  bear  dates  in  figures  above 
a  hundred  should  be  interpreted  as  forming  a  continuous 
series  with  the  group  of  Kusana  records  ranging  from  4  to 
98.  This  conjecture  is,  I  believe,  baseless.  I  have  shown 
that  the  Mathura  dates  135  and  281  (or  231),  which 
Ciinninghum  treated  as  referring  to  the  same  era  as  the 
4-98  dates,  really  refer  to  the  Gupta  era.  Each  inscription 
recorded  by  a  private  donor  was  dated  by  him  in  the  era 
current  at  the  time  and  most  familiar  to  him^  and  usually 
without  specification  of  the  name  of  the  era.  No  primA  facie 
preeumption  arises  that  an  inscription  dated  in  an  unnamed 
era  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Gupta,  Vikrama,  Laukika,  ur 


'  The  iexlA  and  trtm^Iatittiu  in  the  Eeportt  an»  toll  of  erroTS.  For  the  ficri{it, 
oujtiaricaJ  frmbob,  lAitgua^i',  and  formula,  cf.  ''^  Gupta  InscriptiuDit/'  No^.  72^  76  ; 
this  Eiada  iiscnntion*  in  Arch,  Surr.  W,l.^  \\\  pp.  lil-14,  85,  80;  and  iui*ontifd 
4tJitikHti<  {fom  litmdelklmi?^  m  /,  J..s./f.,  ItJv.  tit.  i,  p.  IGO. 
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other  particular  era.  The  determination  of  the  era  used  in 
each  case  must  be  determined  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
each.  Thus,  in  the  cases  just  discussed,  a  close  examination 
of  the  language,  alphabetical  characters,  numerical  symbols, 
and  formula  clearly  proves  that  the  Mathura  inscriptions 
dated  135  and  231  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Oupta  era,  and 
not  to  the  era  used  by  donors  contemporary  with  the  great 
Kusana  kings.  The  EharosthI  dates  must  be  examined  and 
treated  on  the  same  principles. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  rare  EharosthT  in- 
scriptions is  that  from  Takht-i-Bahi  (or  -Bahai),  north-east 
of  Peshawar,  which  was  published  by  Cunningham  in  an 
incorrect  form,  and  has  been  revised  by  M.  Senart.^  The 
record,  although  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  continuous 
translation,  is  certainly  a  Buddhist  votive  inscription  recorded 
in  the  26th  year  of  the  Maharaya  Guduphara  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  month  Vesakha  of  the  year  103  of  an 
unspecified  era.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Maha- 
raya Guduphara  mentioned  in  this  record  is  the  well-known 
king  Gondophares,  whose  coins  are  abundant  in  the  Pailjab 
and  Eastern  Afghanistan.  On  the  obverses  of  the  coins  his 
name  in  Greek  characters  assumes  the  forms  Gondophares, 
Goudaphares,  and  Undopherres,  which  last  is  perhaps  to  be 
read  as  beginning  with  an  aspirate.  The  reverse  legends 
in  the  EharosthI  script  give  the  name  as  Gudaphara,  Gada; 
phara,  or  Gudaphana.  This  monarch,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  Golden  Legend  tale  of  Saint  Thomas,  which  is  said 
to  be  traceable  back  to  the  third  century  a.d.,  was  clearly 
of  Parthian  origin,  and  his  coins  are  closely  related  to  those 
of  other  Indo-Parthian  kings.  All  the  indications  of  his 
date  taken  together  show  that  he  must  have  reigned  in  the 
first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  He  uses  the  title 
avTOKpaTwp,  which  was  introduced  by  Augustus,  who  died 
in  A.D.  14,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Parthian  king 
Phraates  IV,  a.d.  8-11.  The  square  omega  and  square 
oniikron,  which  were  not  definitely  adopted  by  the  Arsacidee 

*  Reports,  V,  69,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  3;    "Notes  d'£pigraphie  Indienne,"  No.  iii, 
p.  11. 
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before  a*d.  8,  frequently  occur  in  his  coin  legends.  The 
Golden  Legend  inakea  hira  the  contemporary  of  St.  Thomas, 
-sad  the  relation  of  his  coins  to  those  of  Azes,  Soter  Megas, 
[  aad  other  rulers  on  the  Indian  frontier  agreea  with  tho  other 
ata  which  indicate  his  reign  as  lying  in  the  first  half  of 

^  the  first  century  a.d.*  If,  on  this  evidence,  the  conclusion 
bo  accepted  that  the  accession  of  Gondophares  must  be 
placed  somewhere  about  a.d.  25,  it  follows  that  the  unnamed 
era  of  an  inscription  dated  in  the  year  103  of  that  era  and 
in  hie  26th  regnal  year  must  run  from  about  the  middle  of 

^the  first  century  fl»c.    The  only  known  era  starting  from  that 

^  point  is  the  Malava  or  Vikrania  era  of  b.c.  57,  and,  in  order 
to  arotd  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  another  nnknown 
era  with  approximately  the  same  starting-point,  we  are 
justified  in  provisionally  treating  the  Takht-i-Bahai  in- 
cription  as  being  dated  in  that  era.  This  theory  is,  as 
Mr-    Rapson    has   observed,    "  supported    by   every   recent 

Ldi»oovery  '*  (J.R,A,S.  for  1900,  p.  389). 

On  this  assumption  the  date  of  the  Takht  •  i  -  Bahai 
inscription  is  103  —  57  =  a.d.  46,  the  26th  year  of  the  reign 
of  XiDg  Gondophares,  His  accession  therefore  occurred 
twenty-five  years  earlier,  or  in  a.u.  21.  This  date,  which 
is  certainly  close  to  the  truth,  is  a  most  valuable  rest  in  g- 
^laoe  in  the  troubled  sea  of  Indian  chronology. 

An  inscription  recently  found  at  the  Ivuladara  Nadi,  near 
the  Malakand  Pass,  on  the  road  to  Chitral,  not  very  far  from 
takbt-i-Bahar,  seems  to  mention   a  Kusana  (Gusaoa)   king 

^whose  name  is  lost.  The  date  of  this  record  is  certainl}^  the 
20th  day  of  the  month  Snivana  in  the  year  113. 

The  Panjtar  inscription,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in 
the  Ynsufzai  country,  dated  in  the  year  122,  undoubtedly 
included  the  words  Maharayasa  Gumnnsa*  Both  these 
records  should  be  referi'ed  to  the  era  used  in  the  Takht-i- 
Bahai  inscription. 

'  Frrr  tlir  tfnfr  mtl  cnm-'  nf  Oo-ndnphjitr^.  «pf*  K»ps<»Q,  '•  ludian  Coius,"  «ec.  62  ; 
I  '  ^/#r.  pp.  I'^iT,  *i21-i;iO;  Sylvftiu 

.  67-82.     M.  Levi  b  lugcixioiy!, 
L  ijui  111    t;ict  that  the  kiup'a  tiftia  on  the 

tUi*  Ptirthian  tiara  of  i.».  77  rr  78, 
L.tcr  tluiij  i  d<u 
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The  form  Maharaya  used  instead  of  Mahdrqja  in  both  the 
Ta^t-i-Bahal  and  Panj tar  inscriptions  deserves  special  notice, 
because  it  occurs  on  the  bull  and  camel  type  coins,  some  of 
which  bear  the  legend  Maharayasa  rayarayaaa  devaputraaa 
Kuyula  Kara  Kaphaasa,  or  Kuyula  Kara  Kapasa  maharayasa 
rayatirayasa}  Those  coins  are,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
referable  to  the  founder  of  the  Eusana  dynasty,  who  is  most 
conveniently  called  Kadphises  I.  He  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  be  the  maharaya  of  the  Panj  tar  inscription. 
My  dates  for  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  a.d.  45  to  85, 
overlap  the  dates  assigned  to  Oondophares,  who  may  be 
assumed  to  have  died  in  a.d.  50,  and  is  described  by  the 
same  title  maharaya.  His  successors,  Abdagases,  Sanabares, 
etc.,  can  easily  be  fitted  into  the  interval  between  that 
date  and  the  conquest  of  Northern  India  by  Eadphises  II 
subsequent  to  a.d.  85,  and  in  or  about  a.d.  95.  This 
arrangement  agrees  accurately  with  Yon  Sallet's  observation 
that  the  coins  of  Sanabares  imitate  the  Parthian  coinage  of 
a.d.  77  and  78. 

The  Loriyan  Tangai  inscription  from  the  Swat  Valley, 
dated  318,  and  the  Hashtnagar  inscription  from  the  Yusufzui 
country,  dated  384,  should,  I  think,  be  referred  to  the 
same  era. 

The  result  of  this  detailed  examination  is  that  the  Kharosthi 
inscriptions  dated  in  figures  higher  than  100,  whether  or  not 
they  belong  to  the  Kusana  period,  ofier  no  obstacle  to  the 
acceptance  of  my  theory  that  the  Eusana  dates  in  the  series 
from  4  to  98  are  expressed  in  the  Laukika,  or  popular 
reckoning.^ 

One  other  class  of  numismatic  and  epigraphic  evidence 
remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  that  which  refers  to  the 

*  Cunningham,  Num.  Chron.  for  1892,  p.  66,  Nos.  1,  2,  pi.  xiv,  figs.  9,  10; 
Gardner,  B.M.  Catal.,  pi.  xxiii,  fi^.  7. 

'  The  Panj  tar  inscription  was  discovered  in  1848  by  Cunningham,  but  both  it 
and  the  Ohind  inscription  (No.  48  of  my  list)  were  soon  afterwards  lost.  They 
are  known  only  from  the  imperfect  editions  in  Reports ^  v,  68,  61.  The  Takht-i- 
Baha!  inscription  is  in  the  museum  at  Lahore.  The  Loriyan  Tangai,  Hashtnagar, 
and  Kaladara  inscriptions  are  noticed  together  by  Burgess  in  /.7.^.  forTanuary, 
1900,  p.  89.  The  Hashtnagar  date  has  been  variously  read,  but  is  certainly  384. 
It  is  really  perfectly  plain.  The  date  is  wrongly  given  at  p.  32  of  the  J,I.A,  for 
July,  1898. 
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prmcea  koown  to  modem  scholars  as  the  Northern  Satrnps, 

One  line  of  these  princes  ruled  at   Mathurii.  und  anotlier, 

connected,   but   distinct,   at  Taxila  in   the   Pailjab.      Both 

itiMe  dynastiefl  were  almost  certainly  Sakas  bj  race^  and 

were  carried  into  India  on  the  wave  of  invasion  generated 

by   the   rout   of   the   Sakas   by  the  Yueh-chi  in  or  about 

li.a   160.      The  Sakaa,  abandoning  their  lands  beyond  the 

Osas  to  the  victors,  retreated  iu  a  southerly  direction,  and 

paaaiug  through  the  Ta-hia  country,  settled  themselves  in 

the  mountains  of  Ki-pin  or  Kapisa,  that  ia  to  say,  Northern 

Afghanistan.     Thence  the  tribe,  or  a  section  of  it^  continued 

its  southern  march  until  it  reached  the  well- watered   and 

fertile  valley  of  the  Helmand,  between  N.  lat,  30^  30'  and 

32*,  and  E.  long.  60^  30'  and  64*.     This  region  was  occupied 

in  such  force  by  the  Sokas  that  it  became  known  as  Sakastene, 

or  the  Suka  country,  a  name  which  still  survives  in  Persian 

forms  as  Sejistan  or  Sistan.     From  this  main  settlement  tlio 

tribe,  travelling  through  Kandahar,  penetrated  into  India  in 

oonsiderable  numbers.     It  ia  probable  that  another  section  of 

the  Sakaa  may  have  entered  India  by  the  Kabul  route.     The 

F  invaders  succeeded  in  establishing  Saka  dynasties  in  at  leiiAt 

Ihree  places,  Taxila,  Mathura,  and  Kiithiawar.     The  rulers 

of  Saurastra,  or  Kiithiawar,  like  their  northern  clansmen, 

['assumed,  or  received,  the  Persian  title  of  Satrap,  and  are 

tonveniently  distinguished  as  the  Western  Satraps. 

The  distance  from  the  Ox  us  to  Girishk  on  the  Helmand 

IB  not  less  than  500  miles,  and  cannot  have  been  traversed 

by  an  invading  horde  without  much  resistance  and  fighting. 

iThe  arrival  of  the  Sakas  at  Kandahar  and  the  Indian  frontier 

[amy  be  dated  in  round  numbers  about  b.c.  150,  ten  years 

mfter  their  defeat  by  the  Yueh-chi. 

This  approximate   date,  deduced  from  the  testimony  of 

the  Chinese  historians,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  Indian 

i  itic  evidence.     It  is  certain  that  Dodasa,  Saka  Satrap 

L    liura,  was  the  son  of  Satrap  Rajuvula.     It  is  equally 

^et^rtaiu  that  the  heroidrachms  of  the  ktter  imitate,  and  are 

Ijbaxid  with,  those  of  Strato  II,  who  was  son  of  Strato  I, 

Iwho  was  contemporary  with  Heliokles,  the  last  Greek  king 
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north  of  the  Hindu  Rush,  who  was  almost  certainly  a  son, 
and  certainly  was  the  successor,  of  Eukratides,  who  died 
about  B.C.  150.  Cunningham  places  the  death  of  Eukra- 
tides  about  b.c.  160,  others  assume  the  date  to  be  about 
147.  Inasmuch  as  Heliokles,  the  successor  of  Eukratides, 
was  contemporary  with  Strato  I,  the  father  of  Strato  II, 
who  was  approximately  contemporary  with  Rajuvula,  the 
4§aka  Satrap  of  Mathura,  the  date  of  the  last-named  prince 
must  be  very  close  to  e.g.  120,  and  his  son  oodasa  cannot 
possibly  be  much  later.  These  approximate  dates  harmonize 
admirably  with  the  date  B.C.  150  for  the  &aka  invasion  of 
India,  as  deduced  from  the  Chinese  histories. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  an  examination  of  the  dated 
inscriptions  of  the  Northern  Satraps.  Sodasa,  the  Satrap 
of  Mathura,  is  proved  by  two  independent  lines  of  evidence, 
Chinese  and  numismatic,  to  have  been  reigning  at  a  date 
later  than  120  and  very  close  to  b.c.  110.  His  Mathura 
inscription  is  dated  in  the  year  72,  and  that  date  must  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  ascertained  fact  that 
Sodasa  was  in  power  in  or  about  b.c.  110.  The  theory  that 
the  date  is  to  be  treated  as  referring  to  the  Yikrama  era 
is  clearly  out  of  court,  because  72  —  57  =  a.d.  15,  which 
date  is  absolutely  impossible.  Reference  to  the  Saka  era  of 
A.D.  78  is,  of  course,  still  more  out  of  the  question. 

Before  enunciating  the  apparently  true  solution,  it  is 
desirable  to  discuss  the  other  important  inscriptions.  The 
Taxila  copper-plate  is  an  official  document  recording  certain 
grants  made  to  a  Buddhist  monastery  near  Taxila  by  Patika, 
the  son  of  the  Satrap  Liaka  Kusulaka,  whose  endorsement 
is  recorded  on  the  grant,  in  token  of  approval.  The  date 
is  expressed  as  **  in  the  seventy-eighth  year — 78 — [in  the 
reign]  of  the  great  king  Moga,  on  the  fifth,  5,  of  the 
month  Panema,"  during  the  time  of  Liaka  Kusuluka,  Satrap 
of  Cahara  and  Cukhsa,  whose  son  is  Patika. 

The  numerous  undated  memoranda  on  the  curious  lion 
capital  found  at  Mathura  connect  the  Taxilan  Satraps  Liaka 
and  Patika  with  Baj uvula  and  Sodasa,  their  colleagues  at 
Mathura.     Two  of  the  gifts  recorded  in  the  memoranda  on 
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the  lion  capital  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  made  while 
So^asa  was  Satrap,  and  a  third  inscription  mentions  Patika 
by  his  title  of  Satrap.  These  memoranda  of  gifts  made 
to  a  Buddhist  monastery  at  Mathura  by  the  two  families  of 
Satrap  rank,  one  ruling  at  Tazila  and  the  other  at  Mathura, 
must  therefore  be  later  in  date  than  the  Taxila  copper-plate, 
which  was  inscribed  before  Patika  had  succeeded  his  father 
liaka  as  Satrap  of  Taxila,  under  the  suzerainty  of  Moga. 
Considering  the  connection  which  plainly  existed  between 
the  two  families,  we  must  believe  that  the  inscription 
of  Satrap  jSodasa  at  Mathura  dated  72  is  recorded  in  the 
same  era  as  the  inscription  of  Satrap  Liaka  at  Taxila 
dated  78. 

I  venture  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  these  dates  can 
be  explained  and  reconciled  in  one  way  only,  by  treating 
them  both  as  Laukika  dates  of  the  thirtieth  centennium. 
The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  two  independent 
lines  of  evidence  have  established  that  Sodasa,  the  son  of 
Bajuvula,  was  in  power  about  b.c.  110.  The  manner  in 
which  all  the  facts  can  be  harmonized  by  assuming  that  the 
dates  72  and  78  are  Laukika  dates  will  be  readily  understood 
from  examination  of  the  following  tabular  statement,  which 
exhibits  the  chronology  in  a  convenient  form. 
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The  approximate  date  of  Eukratides  is  known  from  Jostiii 
(Bk.  vi,  ch.  xli)  and  from  study  of  his  coins.  It  is  practicalljr 
certain  that  Heliokles  was  one  of  his  sons.  Strato  I  and 
Heliokles  re-strike  each  other's  coins,  and  must  therefore^ 
be  contemporary.  Strato  II  is  proved  by  his  coins,  whicli 
expressly  state  the  fact,  to  be  the  son  of  Strato  I.  He  was 
evidently  a  little  earlier  in  date  than  the  Satrap  Eajuvula^ 
whose  coins  closely  imitate  his,  and  have  been  found  at 
Mathura  associated  with  them  in  one  hoard.  The  earlier 
coins  of  Kaj  uvula  imitate  those  of  the  Hiodii  Bajas  who 
preceded  him.  The  Satraps  Hagana  and  Hagamasa,  whose- 
coins  are  also  in  the  Hindu  style,  must  come  between  the 
Hindu  Eajas  of  Mathura  and  the  Satrap  Raj  uvula.  The 
order  of  succession  of  the  several  Bajas  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Pandit  Bhagvan  Lai  Indraji  believed  Samadatta 
to  be  the  earliest,  and  he  may  have  been  right.  Sodasa, 
whose  coin  types  revert  to  Hindu  models,  declares  himself 
on  his  coins  to  be  the  son  of  Kaj uvula. 

Previous  writers  have  treated  the  Satraps  of  Mathura  and 
those  of  Taxila  as  one  dynasty,  and  have  lumped  them 
together  as  the  Northern  Satraps.  But  there  were  certainly 
two  dynasties — one  at  Taxila,  the  other  at  Mathura.  The 
very  curious  collection  of  memoranda  of  pious  Buddhist 
donations  recorded  all  over  the  lion  capital  found  at  Mathura 
proves  that  Sodasa  and  Patika  were  both  Satraps  when 
the  inscriptions  were  recorded.  Patika  is  known  from  the 
Taxila  copper-plate  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  Satrap  Liaka, 
who  was  still  in  power  in  the  year  78,  equivalent  to  B.C.  99^ 
The  Satrap  Mevaku  or  Mevaki  is  known  from  a  coin  and 
an  inscription  on  the  lion  capital.  He  probably  succeeded 
Patika,  at  Taxila. 

The  Parthian  dynasty  from  Vonones  (Onones  of  the  coins) 
onwards  is  given  as  correctly  worked  out  by  Mr.  Bhandarkar, 
who  is,  however,  in  error  in  the  place  he  assigns  to  Maues. 
That  prince  seems  to  be  identical  with  Moga,  who  is  known 
from  the  Taxila  copper-plate  to  have  been  the  suzerain  of 
Liaka,  and  he  must  be  placed  about  B.C.  120,  as  he  was. 
placed  long  ago  by  the  best  numismatists. 
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Hie  arrangement  iu  my  table  seems  not  to  be  at  variance 
with  uny  known  fact  or  probability,  and  to  harmonize 
MSeumlely  with  the  approximate  date  for  the  Saka  invasion 
of  lodift  as  deduced  from  the  Chinese  histories.  I  therefore 
feel  justified  in  believing  that  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
a  TfT}'  obm-TiiY*  period  has  now  been  correctly  drawn.' 


Y,    Indo-Ronmn  Art  and  the  Neieer  Buddhum, 

The  theory  that  the  Kusana  dates  expressed  in  figur^M 
lower  than  100  aro  to  be  interpret4Mi  as  referring  to  the 
Laukika  era  has  the  merit,  I  believe,  of  making  possible 
a  aatisfaetory  explanution  oi  tlie  genesis  and  chronology 
of  the  Indo-Jloman,  or  bo-called  GrJDCO  -  Buddhist,  ait  of 
Gaiidhara. 

Sir  Alexander  Cunningham's  mature  opinion  in  January, 
1880,  was  to  the  effect  that  all  the  greater  works,  both  of 
i^eulpture  and  archit-ecture*  should  be  ascribed  to  "the 
flaurii^hing  period  of  Kushau  sway  under  Kauishka, 
Uuvia^bka,  and  V4sudeva,  or  from  80  to  200  a.d/*  When 
I  wa8  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  Oandharian  art  in  the 
,  Bame  year  I  fotmd  a  difficulty  in  reconciliiig  the  clear 
'tf^ridesice  of  the  influence  of  cosmopolitan  Boman  models  on 
that  art.  with  the  date  assigned  by  Cunningham^  and  therefore 
wrote: — 

"1  cannot  Bay  wlmt  cirrurustances  cau&ed  the  establiBbment  at 
Ftsfihawar  of  this  peculiar  local  school,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
Sir  A*  Cunniii|;hum  in  associating  it  with  Kanishka  and  his 
iflamediftt^  succoeeore  of  the  Rush  an  dyQuaty,  a.b.  80  to  200.     On 


•  Till'   [inudpal  relenmctia  are: — Cfarduert  B.M^   CUitat.   Greek  and  Seythic 

JTli^i,  Ititrod. ;  Rapwa.  '*  Indian  Coimi/'  pp.  a-O  .  Von  Sallet,  "  Dif  N»*chfol^u 

Alisamlm  Am  Gt^Mnen  ** ;    CunQingham,   "  Caiofl  of  Andent  Indin/'  p.  87  ; 

D.  B.   Bhindirkar*   '^A   KuaUttua  SUme   lii«jription/*  pp.    16-25;    R.  G* 

:  Bh^nd&rW,  "A   IVp  into  thu  Early  Eittory  c»l   ladia,**  jip.  17,  24*     The* 

\  w!^Mti%  (t{  thv  nam^  oi  the  Sfttrup  RajuvuJii  vtiries,     1  biivt'  followtxl  ihv  HpelUog: 

Uf  Bm^  Bhajrv^n  Lil   Indraji.  wbn  bits  ilyx^itwHul  (with  Mr.  RftpfH>n*(« 

I  jimI   Ott^  Biiblt  r%  mil)  i\w  ituM^ripliuu^  iiu  th(^  liou  capital  am)  the  coins  of  th* 

^  Korthflm  in  J.R.AM,,  July.  1894,  pp.  524-554.     I  am  uow  wituirtfid 

nL;^  ...  ..  .i .  .*"  M  .«}..» ra  iii!«ription  in  72,  not  42. 

i.a^.t    1003.  i 
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the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  earliest  works  of  the 
Romano-Buddhist  school  of  Peshdwar  date  from  about  a.d.  200, 
and  that  aU  the  sculptures  of  any  considerable  degree  of  artistic 
merit  were  executed  between  that  date  and  a.d.  350.  The  style 
probably  lingered  in  decay  as  late  as  a.d.  450,  but  not  later."  ^ 

But,  now  that  Eaniska  has  been  moved  to  a  later  date, 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  Cunningham's  opinion  with  the 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Gandharian  art  is  closely 
related  to  the  art  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Augustan  and 
Antonine  periods.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  brilliant 
development  of  a  semi-European  school  of  art  at  Peshawar 
and  in  the  surrounding  countries  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  patronage  and  zeal  of  the  powerful  Eusana  monarchSy 
whose  coinage  so  plainly  shows  the  influence  of  Roman 
models.  The  revised  dates  for  Eaniska  and  his  successors 
harmonize  the  development  of  the  sculptor's  and  engraver's 
arts,  which  are  thus  brought  into  intelligible  relation  with 
the  history  of  art  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

If  the  tradition  be  accepted  that  Eaniska  became  a  convert 
to  Buddhism  a  good  many  years  after  his  accession^  the  date 
of  his  conversion  may  be  placed  between  a.d.  130  and  140, 
say  in  a.d.  135.  At  that  time  the  reign  of  Hadrian  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  Antonine  period  (a.d.  138-192) 
was  about  to  begin.  Palmyra  was  in  its  glory,  and  was  the 
great  meeting-place  of  the  ideas  of  East  and  West,  which 
were  in  constant  communication  through  the  arts  of  both 
war  and  peace.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that 
at  such  a  time  the  foreigner  who  was  lord  of  India  shared 
with  his  neighbours  of  the  West  the  imitative  admiration 
for  the  cosmopolitan  development  of  Hellenistic  art  which 
obtained  a  worldwide  diffusion  through  the  agency  of  the 
arms  and  commerce  of  imperial  Rome,  and  which  had 
already  begun  to  influence  the  art  of  the  Indian  borderlands. 

General  considerations  of  this  kind  are  supported  and 
confirmed  by  several  items  of  particular  evidence.     The 

'  '*  Greco- Roman  Influence  on  the  CiTiliution  of  Ancient  India  *' :  J.A,8,B,^ 
▼ol.  iTiii,  pt  1,  pp.  149,  172. 
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Uuddhidt  statues  at  Mathura,  which  bear  epigraphs  dating 
from  the  reigns  of  Kaiiiska  and  his  successors,  clearly  belong 
f<i  the  Gandharian  school. 

A  coin  of  Huvifka  was  found  along  with  the  larger  of 
two  panels  executed  in  the  best  style  of  Indo-Roman  art, 
which  were  disinterred  at  Takht-i-Bahai  in  1897J 

Two  copper  coins  of  Eaniska,  evidently  intended  as 
s  foundation  deposit,  were  found  embedded  in  the  floor  of 
the  basement  of  the  Banghao  monastery,  in  which  some  of  the 
finett  examples  of  the  Gaodharian  school  were  discovered*^ 

Coins  of  Vasudeva  were  found  associated  with  the  Jamal- 
garhi  sculptures.^ 

Dr.  Stein's  brilliant  researches  in  Khotan  have  proved 
the  extension  of  Indo-Roman  art  to  that  remote  region. 
The  Buddhist  sculptures  resembling  those  of  Gandhara 
which  he  found  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Bawak  stttpa  in 
the  Khotan  desert  were  associated  with  nearly  a  hundred 
coins  of  the  Later  Han  Dynasty  of  China,  which  flourished 
&oni  ji,D.  25  to  220.*  An  exceptionally  tine  piece  of 
sculpture  found  at  Loriyan  Tangai,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Swat  Valley,  confirms  the  numismatic  evidence  of  date. 
This  work  is  an  elaborately  carved  slab  2  feet  9  inches 
high  and  15  inches  wide.  One- fourth  of  the  total  height 
consists  of  a  foot  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  lotus.  The 
principal  figure  in  the  composition  is  a  Buddha  in  the 
attitude  of  contemplation  seated  on  a  lotus  under  a  canopy, 
which  is  supported  by  PersepoHtan  pillars,  with  capitals 
coDiisting  of  an  abacus  supported  by  Indian  humped  bulls 
placed  back  to  back.  The  globular  bases  and  the  shafts 
of  these  pillars  are  only  slightly  enriched  duplicates  of  pillars 


'  J.R.A.S,^  1^99,  p.  422.    The  name  is  sometimes  written  Tftkht-i-Bahi. 

t  f*o]r:    **  SccnniJ  fiejiori  of  the  Curator  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  India/* 
IS  Wlien   writing'  niy  piiptM*   in   1889  I  unJartimately  quoted  the 

y:  which  BccidiTitiilly  mi-i>  iir«>Heut8  the  dcUila  aa  to  the  uoaition  of 

th»  iii*«t-^.*  4:<tinfl  it  <r,r..A..,..      }  .....  r},;it  HH  error  existed^  hut  coida  not  point 
4»ut  lis  uature.     T I  '«im  cleared  up  hy  compariAon  with  the 

^  Cufmingham :  JirporU^  *♦  \Si\.     Tiio  name  i»  also  written  Jamilgiri. 

'  t^liminarv  Iteport  on  ArchiBologieftl  SxploratioD  in  Ghine^t  Tarkestan/' 
1901. 
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of  the  second  century  a.d.  at  Nasik.  (Burgees,  J.LA., 
Jan.y  1900,  p.  83.)  The  carving  is  deeply  undercut,  and 
the  slab  is  cut  right  through  so  as  to  detach  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  figure,  as  well  as  the  pillars  supporting 
the  canopy.  The  frieze  at  the  bottom  of  the  slab  and 
immediately  above  the  lotus  foot  is  carved  with  a  procession 
of  small  figures  carrying  a  great  roll. 

The  evidence  now  available,  as  above  summarized,  clearly 
establishes  the  facts  that  the  best  works  of  the  Gandharian 
school  are  associated  with  the  reigns  of  the  great  Kusana 
kings,  and  comprised  between  the  dates  a.d.  100  and  300. 

Buddhism,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  introduced 
into  the  countries  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ai§oka  in  the  third  century  B.C. ; 
and  a  Yueh-chi  king  in  B.C.  2  was,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far 
interested  in  the  religion  of  Gautama  as  to  communicate 
Buddhist  scriptures  to  a  Chinese  envoy.  Buddhist  sculpture 
of  some  sort  must  therefore  have  been  known  in  those 
regions  for  centuries  before  Kaniska,  but  it  was  not  then 
the  product  of  an  organized  school  under  liberal  and 
powerful  royal  patronage,  and  the  remains  of  this  early 
Buddhist  art  are  rare.  When  the  great  monarch  Kaniska 
actively  espoused  the  cause  of  Buddhism,  and  essayed  to 
play  the  part  of  a  second  Ai§oka,  the  devotion  of  his  co- 
religionists received  an  impulse  which  speedily  found 
expression  in  the  copious  production  of  artistic  creations 
of  no  small  merit. 

But  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Gandhara  school  of  art,  and  the  religious  emotions  of  which 
it  is  the  expression,  merely  as  Indian  products,  and  solely 
the  result  of  local  events,  whether  the  natural  development  of 
indigenous  speculation  or  the  conversion  of  an  Indian  king. 

The  religious  system  which  found  its  best  artistic  exponents 
in  the  sculptors  of  Eaniska's  court  is  largely  of  foreign  origin. 
Primitive  Buddhism,  that  which  is  expounded  in  the  Dia- 
logues of  the  Buddha  so  well  translated  by  Professor  Bhya 
Davids,  was  a  purely  Indian  product  based  on  the  Indiait 
ideas  of  rebirth,  of  the  survival  and  transmission  of  katTfia, 
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or  the  nett  result  of  human  action,  and  of  the  blessedness 
of  escape  from  the  pains  of  being.  Primitive  Buddhism 
added  to  these  theories^  which  were  the  common  poseeasion 
of  Indian  thought,  a  practical  system  of  ethics  inculcating 
a  Stoic  devotion  to  duty  for  its  own  sake,  combined  with 
a  tender  regard  for  the  feelings  of  all  living  creatures, 
bmnan  or  animal,  and  so  produced  a  combination  of  intellect 
and  emotion  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  reUgion,  even 
though  it  had  no  god. 

But  when  the  conversion  of  Asoka  made  the  fortune  of 
Daddhism  it  sowed  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  decay. 
The  missiananes  of  ihe  imperial  preacher  and  their  successors 
Cfuried  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya,  the  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  bazaars  of  Alexandria,  The  teaching  which 
hannonifed  exactly  with  all  the  inmost  feelings  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Benares  could  not  without  essential  change  move 
the  heart  of  the  sturdy  mountaineer,  the  nomad  horseman,  or 
the  HeUenistic  Alexandrian.  Tbe  moment  Indian  Buddhism 
bt-gan  ita  foreign  travels  it  must  necessarily  have  begun 
to  change.  The  history  of  the  transformation  of  Buddhism 
by  foreigD  minds  in  strange  lands  has  not  been  preserved. 
We  know  that  the  transformation  occurred^  both  because  it 
was  inevitable,  and  because  we  see  the  results,  but  we  do 
not  know,  nor  shall  we  ever  know,  the  steps  by  which  the 
^reat  change  was  effected* 

One  of  the  principal  agencies  in  effecting  the  momentous 
tindoubteflly  was  the  unification  of  the  civilized 
1,  excepting  India  and  China,  under  the  sway  of  the 
ItomuQ  emperors.  The  general  internal  peace  of  the  empire 
was  not  much  affected  by  frontier  wars,  palace  revolutions, 
ar  the  vagaries  of  half-mad  emperorn.  During  that  long- 
OffDtinued  peace  nascent  Christianity  met  full  -  grown 
Buddhism  in  the  academies  and  markets  of  Asia  and  Kgypt, 
while  both  religions  were  exposed  to  the  intluences  of  all- 
aurrounding  paganism  and  of  the  countless  works  of  art 
wbioh  gave  expression  to  tbe  ideas  of  polytheism.  The 
=*t,r-;pnt  religion   of  Persia   contributed  to   the  ferment  of 
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men's  ideas,  excited  by  the  novel  facilities  of  commtmication 
and  the  incessant  conflict  of  rival  civilizations. 

In  this  environment  Buddhism  was  transmuted  from  ita 
old  Indian  self  into  a  practically  new  religion.  The  specially 
Indian  ideas  on  which  it  had  been  founded  sank  into  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  new  ideals  came  to  the  front.  The 
quietist  teacher  of  the  begging  friars,  who  had  counted  as 
a  glorious  victory  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  as  he  deemed 
it,  that  **  after  this  present  life  there  would  be  no  beyond," 
and  that  **  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  beyond  the  end 
of  his  life,  neither  gods  nor  men  shall  see  him,"^  was 
gradually  replaced  for  his  foreign  disciples  by  a  divinity 
ever  present  to  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  with  his  ears  open 
to  their  prayers,  and  served  by  a  hierarchy  of  Bodhisattvas 
and  other  beings,  as  mediators  between  him  and  sinful  men. 
In  a  word,  the  veneration  for  a  dead  Teacher  passed  into 
worship  of  a  living  Saviour.  This  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
essential  difierence  between  the  old  Indian  Buddhism,  the 
so-called  Hinayana,  or  Lesser  Vehicle^  and  the  newer 
Buddhism,  the  so-called  Mahayana,  or  Greater  Yehide.' 

The  sculptures  of  the  Gandhara  school,  as  Herr  Griinwedel,. 
M.  Foucber,  and  Dr.  Burgess  have  essayed  to  prove  in 
detail,  seem  to  be  products  of  Mahayanist  Buddhism.  Our 
ignorance  of  the  archaeology  of  Afghanistan  and  the  regiona 
beyond,  and,  I  may  add,  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  arcbsBology  of  the  Panjab,  prevent  us  from  tracing  the 
early  stages  of  the  evolution  which  resulted  in  the  enormous 
artistic  output  of  the  Gandhara  school.  On  another  occasion 
I  may  perhaps  attempt  to  carry  a  little  further  than  hafr  yet 
been  done  the  investigation  into  the  history  of  Gandharian 
art.  At  present  I  merely  desire  to  point  out  that  tlie 
chronological  framework  in  which  I  propose  to  set  alike  the 
Kusana  dynasty  and  the  best  period  of  that  art  seems  to 
me  to  be  equally  adapted  for  the  correct  historical  setting 
of  the  Mahayanist  development  of  Buddhism.^ 

>  •*  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,"  pp.  64,  66,  240. 

'  My  views  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Mahayana  haTe  been  partly 
soggested  by  MinavefTs  *'  Recherches  sur  le  Bouddhisme,"  Puis,  1S97.  The 
Hagitnagar  inscription  proves  that  fairly  good  work  of  tiie  Gandlharian  sohoo! 
was  done  in  the  fourth  oenturjr  a.d.,  but  me  b$tt  work  is  all  earlier  than  ▲.!>.  800. 
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The  age  id  which  Palmyra  flourished  as  the  chief  ialand 
emporium  for  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West, 
firom  A.D.  105  to  273,  was,  I  believe,  the  age  in  which 
the  Mahayaoa  religion  assumed  a  definite  form  beyond  the 
borders  of  India,  and  during  which  Gandharian  art,  the 
outward  expre«aion  of  that  religion,  was  at  its  best.  The 
foundations  of  the  Mahayana  system  must  have  been  laid, 
aa  I  have  said,  when  the  missionaries  of  Adoka  brought 
primitive  Indian  Buddhism  into  contact  with  foreign  modes 
of  thought  and  alien  philosophies,  religions,  and  arts. 

Within  the  borders  of  India,  the  rapid  development  of 
Uimt  half- foreign  system  was  doubtless  due  in  large  measure 
U»  the  active  patronage  of  the  foreign  king  Kaniska,  who 
plAyedy  so  far  as  his  power  extended,  the  part  in  relation 
to  the  newer  Buddhism  which  his  prototype  A^oka  had 
played  in  relation  to  the  ancient  Indian  doctrine* 


VI.    St^nehronkm  of  Indian  and  Ibrei^n  Histories, 

Although  India  has  more  than  once  succeeded  in  isolating 
herself  for  centuries  and  in  effecting  an  almost  complete 
exclusion  from  her  borders  of  foreign  arts,  manners,  and 
ideas,  she  has  not  always  been  able  to  maintain  the 
insulation  which  she  loves.  The  rude  and  vigorous  foreigner 
from  time  to  time  either  forces  the  gates  of  her  mountain 
walls,  or,  more  insidiously,  secures  a  footing  in  her  seaports, 
and  thence  works  his  way  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
Bnihmans*  land.  During  all  the  long  ages  which  preceded 
Alexander's  daring  raid,  India  had  remained,  in  spite  of 
some  conmiercial  intercourse  and  of  the  political  relations 
of  the  north-western  comer  with  the  Persian  Empire,  a  land 
unknown  to  the  western  nations.  The  veil  was  lifted  for 
a  moment  by  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  a  few  yearsi 
after  his  death  was  still  further  raised  by  the  reports  of 
Megastbenes,  a  discerning  and  intelligent  observer,  and 
the  first  European  who  had  seen  with  his  eyes  the  actual 
working  of  the  institutions  of  anciejit  India  in  the  interior 
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of  the  country.  The  missionary  efforts  of  Adoka,  while  they 
wrought  a  deep  and  enduring  effect  on  the  religions  and 
philosophy  of  the  West,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  facilitated 
the  introduction  of  certain  Occidental  arts  and  ideas  into 
India,  did  not  bring  East  and  West  so  closely  into  contact 
as  to  establish  any  vital  relation  between  the  political  history 
of  one  and  that  of  the  other.  When  we  note  the  fact  that 
during  the  reign  of  Adoka,  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
engaged  in  the  first  act  of  their  long  and  tragic  struggle, 
the  statement  of  the  fact  is  a  mere  chronological  memo- 
randum. Rome  was  nothing  to  Ai§oka,  and  Atoka  was 
nothing  to  Rome. 

But  when  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  excepting  only 
the  antique  realms  of  India  and  China,  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  CsBsars,  and  the  empire  of  Eaniska  marched, 
or  almost  marched,  with  that  of  Hadrian,  the  ancient 
isolation  of  India  was  infringed  upon,  and  Roman  arts  and 
ideas  travelled  with  the  stream  of  Roman  gold,  which  flowed 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  Rajas  in  payment  for  the  silks, 
gems,  and  spices  of  the  Orient.  During  the  Kusana  period 
the  Roman  influence  on  India  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  or  tell  aright  the  history  of 
Eaniska  without  reference  to  that  of  Hadrian  and  his 
predecessors.  In  those  days,  too,  the  relations  of  India  witli 
the  empires  of  Parthia  and  China  were  neither  infrequent 
nor  unimportant  The  amount  of  our  positive  knowledge 
of  the  commercial,  artistic,  religious,  and  political  bonds 
connecting  the  empire  of  Eaniska  with  the  empires  ruled 
by  the  three  other  *  Sons  of  Heaven  *  in  Rome,  Parthia, 
and  China,  is,  it  is  true,  lamentably  small  and  miserably 
fragmentary.^     Nevertheless,  we  know  that  such  bonds  did 


^  The  Taeh-chi  continaed  to  be  a  ^;reat  power  in  Asia  long  after  their 
dominion  in  India  to  the  east  of  the  Satlaj  had  been  superseded  by  uie  conquests 
of  Samudra  Gupta  about  a.d.  340.  A  curious  notice  of  India  oy  ti^e  ^ramana 
Kalodaka,  translated  into  Chinese  in  a.d.  392,  enumerates  four  *  Sons  of  Heayen  * 
(Chinese,  Vien-tzen;  Sanskrit,  devaputra)  as  existing  in  the  world,  namely, 
the  emperor  of  China  {T»in)  in  the  east,  the  emperor  of  India  in  tiie  soutn, 
the  emperor  of  Bome  in  the  west,  and  the  emperor  of  the  Tueh-chi  in  the 
north-west.  The  Chinese  dynasty  at  that  date  was  that  of  the  Eastern  Tun, 
A.D.  317-420.    (L^yi,  <'  Notes  sur  les  Indo-Scythes,"  p.  64,  note.)    In  the  year 
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•€zist,  and  we  can  sometimes  discern  the  mode  of  attachment. 
I  have,  therefore,  prepared  a  somewhat  elaborate  synchro- 
nistic table  correlating  the  history  of  Northern  India  during 
the  Ensana  period  with  the  histories  of  the  contemporary 
empires.  The  accuracy  with  which  all  these  histories  fit 
together  according  to  my  reconstruction  of  the  Indian 
chronology  is  to  my  mind,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  to  the 
minds  of  my  readers,  a  cogent  argument  in  support  of  the 
general  soundness  of  that  reconstruction. 


392  Gandn  Gupta  II  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  was  emperor  of  India,  and  at  the 
hei^t  of  his  power.  The  Tueh-chi  empire  was  shattered  and  broken  up  into 
smul  principalities  by  the  shock  of  the  Ephthalite  or  White  Hun  invasions  in 
the  fifu  centory.  These  small  states  continued  to  ejist  up  to  the  time  of  the  Arab 
eoaqueat  of  Turkestan.  (Drouin,  ' '  Monnaies  des  Grands  Kouchans, ' '  £ev.  Num. , 
ser.  nx,  t.  xir,  p.  171.)  The  White  Huns  also  destroyed  the  Gupta  empire 
in  India. 
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SYNCHRONISTIC    TABLE 


KTJSANA    (KUSHAN)    PEKIOD. 


Event. 


165 

»» 

c. 

163 

e. 

160 

60 

-150 

c. 

150 

c. 

140 

c. 

138 

e. 

135 

c. 

130  1 

Expulsion  of  the  main  horde  of  the  Yueh-chi  from  Chinese - 
Turkestan  by  the  Iliunf^-nu. 

Ephemeral  Bactrian  king  Plato,  contemporary  ^ith  Eukratides. 

Nan-tiu-mi,  chief  of  the  Wu-sun,  killed  by  the  Tueh-chi. 

Occupation  of  the  6aka  (Se)  territory  by  the  Yueh-chi;  retire- 
ment -of  the  6aka8  southward  into  Ki-pin  (Eapi^a). 

AVar  between  Eukratides  and  Demetrius,  *  king  of  the  Indians ' ; 
conflicts  of  the  Greek  kings  with  the  Sakas. 

Heliokles  succeeded  Eukratides ;  ^aka  invasion  of  India. 

Yueh-chi  expeUed  from  former  Saka  territory  by  Koen-muo,  the 
young  Wu-sun  chief,  son  of  Nan-tiu-mi ;  extinction  of  Greek 
a>'nasty  north  of  Paropanisus  ;  Strato  I  ace.  in  Pan  jab  ; 
Hagana  and  Ilagamapa  Satraps  of  Mathura. 

Reduction  of  the  Ta-hia,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Oxus,  to 
vassalage  by  the  Yueh-chi,  who  begin  to  settle  down. 

Dispatch  bv  Chinese  emperor  Wu-ti  of  Chang-k'ien  on  mission 
to  the  Yueh-chi. 

Strato  II  ace.  in  Panjab. 

r.  125  i  Arrival  of  Chang-k'ien  at  Yueh-chi  royal  camp,  north  of  the 
!        Oxus ;  Raju^Tila  Satrap  of  Mathura. 

r.  122  I  Return  of  Chang-k'ien  to  China. 

c.  120  ;  Moga  (Maues),  P  Saka  king  of  Kabul  and  Panjab,  ace. 

c.  115     Liaka,  Satrap  of  Taxila,  aoc. 

c.  114     Death  of  Chang-k'ien. 

c.  110     Sodasa,  Satrap  of  Mathura,  ace. 
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105 

99 

e,  95 

e.  90 

e,  70 

e,  65 

57 
53 
44 

42 
c.  40 

31 

30 

€,  25 

20 

e.  13 

2 

A.D. 

8 

14 
^.  21 
t.  24 
e.  30 


Eybnt. 


Inscription  of  So^asa  dated  72  =  Lankika  2972. 

Inscription  of  Liaka,  Satrap  of  Taxila,  dated  78  =  Laukika  2978. 

Yononee  (Ononee)  succeeded  Moga  (Mauee)  as  king;  Patika 
succeeded  Uaka  as  Satrap  of  Taxila. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Satraps  Sodasa  and  Patika  on  lion  capital  at 
Mathuri. 

Extension  of  Tueh-chi  settlements  to  south  of  Oxus ;  occupation 
of  the  Ta-hia  capital  Lan-sheu. 

Formation  of  fiye  Tueh-chi  principalities,  including  Bamivan  and 
KufANA  (Kushan)  ;  murder  of  Chinese  officer  by  long  of 
Ki-pin,  in  reign  of  emperor  Siuen-ti  (73-49) ;  Syria  made 
a  Boman  proyinoe. 

Epoch  of  the  Malaya  or  Vikrama  era. 

Defeat  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians  at  Carrhs. 

Assassination  of  Julius  C»sar. 

Battle  of  Philippi. 

Refusal  of  Chinese  emperor  Tuen-ti  (48-33)  to  resent  insult 
offered  to  his  enyoy  by  In-mo-fu,  king  of  Ai-pin. 

Battle  of  Actium. 

Roman  conquest  of  Egypt. 

Refusal  of  Chinese  emperor  Ching-ti  (32-7)  to  acknowledge  an 
embassy  from  king  of  Ei-pin. 

Recoyery  of  standards  of  Crassus  from  the  Parthians  by  Augustus. 

Indian  embassy  to  Augustus. 

The  Chinese  graduate  King-hien,  or  Eing-lu,  instructed  in 
Buddhist  b(K>k8  by  the  kii^  of  the  Tueh-cni. 


Temporary  cessation  of  intercourse  between  China  and  the  West 
(«tytt). 

Tiberius,  Roman  emperor,  ace. ;  death  of  Augfustus. 

Grondophares,  Indo-Parthian  king,  ace. 

First,  or  Early,  Han  Dynasty  of  China  ended. 

Jihonia  (Zeionises),  Satrap  in  the  Panjab. 
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38 

41 

e,  46 

e.  45-60 


54 

c.  56 

e,   65 

67 

•68,69 

70 

77 

78 

79 

SI 

c,   85 

90 

^.  95 

96 

98 

105 

«.  107 

116 

117 

123>126 

Caius  (Caligula),  Roman  emperor,  aoc. 

ClaudiuB,  Roman  emperor,  aoc. 

KADPHI8B8  I,  Ku9ANA  ( =  K'iu-tsiu- koh,  Kozola  Kadaphes, 
etc.),  aoc. 

Consolidation  of  the  five  Tueh-chi  prinoipalities  into  Ku^ana 


Nero,  Roman  emperor,  aoc. 

Ealadara  inscription  of  Theodore,  dated  113. 

Panjtar  inscription  dated  122. 

Buddhist  hooks  hrought  to  China  by  order  of  emperor  Ming-ti. 

Galha,  Otho,  and  Yiteliius,  Roman  emperors. 

Vespasian,  Roman  emperor,  aoc.  (22nd  Dec.,  69). 

Publication  of  Pliny's  Natural  History. 

Epoch  of  the  ^aka  or  6alivahana  era. 

Titus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Domitian,  Roman  emperor,  aoc. 

Death  of  Kadphises  I,  at  age  of  80  ;  Kadphisbs  II  (=Ten- 
kao-chin,  Hima  Kadphises,  etc.),  aco. ;  the  *  Nameless  King/ 
Soter  Megas,  contemporary  and  subordinate. 

Tueh-chi  defeated  by  Chinese,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 

Annexation  of  Northern  India,  and  destruction  of  the  Indo- 
Parthian  power  by  Kadphises  II. 

Nerva,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Trajan,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Overthrow  by  the  Romans  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  of  Petra ; 
rise  of  PalmjTa. 

Indian  embassy  to  Trajan. 

Conquest  of  Mesopotamia  by  Trajan. 

Hadrian,  Roman  emperor,  ace. ;  retrocession  of  Mesopotamia. 

Residence  of  Hadrian  at  Athens. 
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Event. 


e.   126 

129 

e.   130 

131-136 
c.  135 
138 
e,  140 
150 
152 
153 
161 

162-165 

175 

180 

184 

e.   185 

192,  193 
193 
198 
e.  200 
211 
216 
217 
218 
222 

e.  225 
226 


Eani^ka  Ev^ana  emperor,  ace. 

Earlieet  known  date  (year  5  =  3205  Laukika)  of  Kaniyka. 

Conquests   of   Kani^ka   beyond    the   Karakoram   (Tsung-ling) 
mountains ;  his  war  with  king  of  Pataliputra. 

War  of  Hadrian  with  the  Jews. 

Conversion  of  Eanifka  to  Buddhism. 

Antoninus  Pius,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Buddhist  Council  in  (?)  Ea^mfr. 

Junagarh  inscription  of  Rudradaman,  Western  Satrap. 

Latest  known  date  of  Eani^ka. 

Huvi^KA  Eu^ANA  emperor,  ace. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Parthian  Vologeses  III  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

Eastern  campaign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Commodus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Latest  known  date  of  Huvi^ku. 

Vasudeva  Eu^ana  emperor,  uec. 

Pertinax  and  Julianas,  Roman  emperors. 

Septimius  Severus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Earliest  known  date  of  Vasudeva. 

Palmyra  created  a  Roman  colony. 

Caracalla,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Parthian  expedition  of  Caracalla. 

Macrinus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Elagabalus,  Roman  emperor,  ace. 

Latest  known  date  of  Vasudeva ;    Alexander  Severus,  Roman 
emperor,  ace. 

Death  of  Vasudeva. 

Foundation  of  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia. 
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Event. 


I 


?e.  242 
260 

e.  261 
266 
273 

310 
320 

e.  327 
363 


Mathura  inscription  duted  299. 

Defeat  of  Valerian,  Roman  emperor,  near  Edessa,  by  Si^Kur, 
king  of  Persia. 

Loriyan  Tangai  inscription  dated  318. 

Assassination  of  Odenatlius,  ruler  of  Palmyra. 

Capture  of  Palmyra,  and  of  Queen  Zenobia,  by  Aurelian,  Romtii 
emperor. 

Sapor  (Shahpur  II},  kin«j  of  Perr*ia,  ace. 

(^ANi)RA  Gupta  I,  ace. ;   establishment  of  Gupta  era ;  marked 
revival  of  Brahmanism. 

Ilashtnagnr  inscription,  dated  384. 

Death  of  Julian,  Roman  emi)eror,  near  the  Tigrw*. 
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VII.    Conclumn. 

I  have  now  performed  the  task  which  I  imposed  on  myself 
of  endeavouring  to  prove  that  my  solution  of  the  question 
of  the  Kusana  chronology  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Many  of  my  readers,  if  not  all,  will,  I  venture 
to  hope,  be  convinced  that  the  Laukika  era  was  extensively 
used  in  ancient  India,  and  that  there  is  no  improbability 
in  supposing  that  private  donors  in  northern  India  during 
the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  recorded 
dates  according  to  the  Laukika  computation.  The  fact  is 
certain  that  the  Laukika  notation  alone  permits  a  date  to 
be  ordinarily  expressed  by  the  mention  of  the  units  and  t'ens 
only,  the  hundreds  and  thousands  being  omitted.  The  series 
of  Eu^ana  dates  from  4  to  98  being  apparently  expressed 
in  this  fashion,  and  the  presumption  being  that  they  should 
be  referred  to  the  only  era  known  to  be  associated  with  that 
mode  of  notation,  the  burden  of  proving  them  to  refer  to 
some  other  era  lies  on  the  party  objecting  to  my  simple 
supposition.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  prove 
•that  one  or  other  of  three  eras  other  than  the  Laukika  is 
referred  to  have  all  failed,  and  the  Laukika  alone  holds  the 
Held*  A  reasonable  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  texts 
of  the  Chinese  historians  who  narrate  the  story  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Kusanas  fits  in  exactly  with  my 
explanation  of  the  dates.  When  that  explanation  is  adopted, 
Indian  history  dovetails  naturally  into  the  history  of  the 
Roman,  Persian,  and  Chinese  empires.  The  explanation  is 
in  no  way  opposed  to  the  paloeographical  facts  of  coin 
legends  or  stone  inscriptions,  and  is  not  inconsiatent  with 
the  t-estimony  of  inscriptions  dated  in  eras  other  than  the 
Laukika.  It  is  also  consistent  with  a  reasonable  theory  of 
I  he  development  both  of  Qandharian  art  and  of  Mahayanist 
iJuddhism. 


A  friendly  critic  who  has  read  ray  proof-sheets  points  out 
»hat  there  is   some  obscurity  in  my  account  of  the  Saka 
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migration  (pp.  19,  22,  25,  26,  28,  43).  The  ^kas  are 
described  as  being  expelled  by  the  Yueh-chi,  who  were 
moving  from  east  to  west,  and  also  as  having  fled  to  the 
south,  as  stated  by  Ssu-ma-ch'ien.  I  assumed  in  my  text 
that  the  oakas  were  driven  westward  into  the  country  north 
of  the  Oxus,  and  that  they  then  turned  south  and  passed 
through  Bactria  into  both  Kabul  and  Sistan,  but  this 
assumption  has  not  been  clearly  stated.  My  critic  suggests 
that  the  l^kas  occupied  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan  to> 
the  east  of  the  Pamirs,  and  that  they  turned  south  into 
India  through  the  Earakoram  passes  and  by  the  Chitral 
road.  The  original  seat  of  the  Sakas  probably  was  in  the 
Tarkand  and  Kashgar  country,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
detachments  of  the  horde  reached  Kabul  and  India  vid 
Chitral.  But  the  large  body  which  occupied  Sistan  must 
surely  have  come  through  Bactria. 

I  understand  that  the  Ta-hia,  previous  to  their  subjugation 
by  the  Yueh-chi,  occupied  the  country  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Oxus  to  the  west  of  the  Pamirs. 

I  hope  that  Chinese  scholars  will  be  able  to  make  clear 
what  the  original  position  of  the  Se  or  Sakas  really  was ; 
the  books  which  I  have  read  do  not  make  the  matter  plain. 

The  relations  between  the  Sakas  and  Parthians  are  so 
extremely  obscure  that  I  cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  me.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that 
Professor  Bhandarkar  is  right  in  his  arrangement  of  the 
order  of  the  Indo-Parthian  kings  from  Yonones  to  Azes  II,. 
as  given  in  my  table,  p.  47. 

V^  -A.  Smith 

November  20th,  1902. 
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n. — The  Lineal  Metmurei  o/Fa^hian  and  Yuan  Chwang. 
By  Major  W.  Vost,  I.M.S. 


I.    YcAN  Chwano. 

The  two  principal  terms  of  lineal  measure  adopted  by 
Fa-Biao,  Yuan  Chwang^  and  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  in 
(heir  narratives  of  the  difierent  eoun tries  in  India  and 
on  its  frontiers,  are  the  tjojamt  and  the  H. 

A  decision,  which  has  been  accepted  by  everyone,  has 
not  yet  been  arrived  at  ae  to  what  these  terms  exactly 
represent  in  the  lineal  measures  of  our  own  time.  Until 
such  a  conclusion  as  is  beyond  doubt  has  been  determined, 
the  exact  understanding  of  the  accounts  these  travellers 
have  left  us  is  absolutely  impossible.  Their  narratives 
ooDtain  by  far  the  most  exact  data  we  have  for  the  ancient 
geogniphy  of  India  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuriei* 
of  the  Christian  era. 

The  various  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  of 
Fa  -  hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  are  extremely  perplexing. 
Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  has  been  valued  by  H.  H*  Wilson 
at  4  English  miles ;  by  General  Cunningham  at  6*75 ;  by 
Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  at  about  6"5  ;  and  by  Julien  at  8.  That 
of  Fa-hian  has  been  estimated  by  General  Cunningham 
at  6  71  English  miles;  by  Sir  H,  M.  Elliot  at  7;  by 
Mr*  V.  A.  Smith  at  about  7-25 ;  and  by  Giles  at  5  to  9. 
From  what  Br*  M.  A*  Stein  states,  in  his  Memoir  mi  Maps 
iltmtradng  the  Ancient  Geography  of  Kaimv\^  it  would 
appear  that  the  yojana  round  about  the  present  capital^ 
Srinagar,  was  equivalent  to  8  English  miles  in  the  days 
of  Yuan  Chwang- 

I  1.A.$.Bm  \%%^,  voL  IxTtii,  pi.  1,  estn  No.  2|  pp.  16.  138. 
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Yuan  Chwang  gives  an  account  of  the  measures  of  length 
and  distance  in  Lidia  in  his  Records,  but  unfortunately  his 
description  of  them  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"  In  point  of  measurement,  there  is  first  of  all  the  yqfana 
(yU'Shen-na) ;  this  from  the  time  of  the  holy  kings  of  old 
has  been  regarded  as  a  day's  march  for  an  army.  The 
old  accounts  say  it  is  equal  to  40  it ;  according  to  the 
common  reckoning  in  India  it  is  30  /i,  but  in  the  sacred 
books  {of  Buddha)  the  ycjana  is  only  16  li. 

"  In  the  subdivision  of  distances,  a  yqjana  is  equal  to 
eight  krdias  (keu'lu-she)  ;  a  kroia  is  the  distance  that  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  can  be  heard ;  a  kroia  is  divided  into  500 
bows  (dhanus) ;  a  bow  is  divided  into  four  cubits  {haataa)  ; 
a  cubit  is  divided  into  24  fingers  {ahgulis)  ;  a  finger  is 
divided  into  seven  barleycorns  {yavaa) ;  and  so  on   .   .   •   /'  ^ 

General  Cunningham,^  commenting  on  this  passage  as 
it  occurs  in  the  French  version*  of  Julien,  says: — "Hwen 
Thsang  mentions  that  the  ycjana,  according  to  tradition, 
was  equivalent  to  40  Chinese  li,  but  that  the  measure  then 
in  use  was  equal  to  only  30  li.  From  a  comparison  of  the 
different  pilgrims'  recorded  distances  between  well-known 
places,  it  appears  that  Hwen  Thsang  adopted  the  traditional 
measure  of  the  ycjana  as  equal  to  40  /i."  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  yojana  of  30  li  may  be  the  old  Indian 
yojana  of  24,000  feet,  about  4)  English  miles,  divided 
into  30  Chinese  li,  each  800  feet,  but  continues :  ^'  it  would 
appear  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  value  of 
30  li  assigned  to  the  Indian  ycjana  by  Hwen  Thsang/'  In 
the  end  he  decides  to  adopt  6*75  English  miles  as  the  value 
of  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang,  because  of  measurements 
ascertained  between  well-known  places. 

I  have  quoted  General  Cunningham  rather  fully,  because 
by  showing  where  I  consider  he  has  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  the  length  of  the  yojanas 


1  Seal:  Buddhiit  B§eordtofth$  W$9t€m  World,  1886,  Tol.  i,  p.  70. 
>  Th$  An§itnt  Otography  of  India,  p.  671  iq. 
Sicum  Thtanp,  u,  p.  60. 


is  mentioned,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  clear  away  the  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang,  and  arrive 
at  a  eorrect  estimate  of  ita  value* 

My  belief  10  that  the  passage^  in  which  Yuan  Cliwang 
gives  us  the  details  of  the  measures  of  distance,  13  itj tended 
to  convey  to  his  readers  this  meaning  : — In  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Buddhists  the  yojana  is  divided  into  only  16  li,  or 
divisions,  but  following  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  people 
of  India  it  is  usual  to  divide  a  yojana  also  into  40  li,  or 
dtvisicms*  According  to  the  present  custom  in  the  princi- 
palities in  India,  the  yojana  adopted  corresponds  to  only 
•iO  It,  ^,  or  three- fourths  of  the  yojana  formerly  in  use. 

Jo  lien's  version  of  the  passage  makes  it  clear  that  a 
irojana — any  yojana — was  customarily  divisible  by  40.  I  feel 
eartain  that  General  Cunningham  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Yuan  Cbwang*s  words  give  countenance  to  the  sup- 
poeition^  that  in  the  time  of  this  travelleri  or  previously, 
there  was  an  **  actual  Chinese  li  of  30  li  to  the  f/ojana" 
€»<]uivalent  to  jV  of  a  yojana. 

Division  by  40  prevails  to  the  present  day,  and  always 
lius  prevailed,  in  the  division  of  a  ntatf  of  whatever  weight 
it  might  happen  to  be  in  the  different  parts  of  India.  This 
subdivision,  ^'^,  is  conventionally  called  a  ner. 

To  illustrate  what  I  conceive  to  be  Yuan  Chwang's 
ineamng,  I  will  give  an  example. 

A  merchant  hears  that  grain  is  cheap  in  a  certain  town, 
and  believes  that  it  would  pay  him  to  go  there  to  lay  in 
m  stock  of  it.  He  has  never  been  to  the  tow^  before,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  local  man  and  ser.  On  arrival  at  the 
jjoce  where  he  is  going  to  buy  grain,  he  is  told  by  a  former 
acquaintance,  who  has  transacted  business  at  the  stranger's 
tawQy  that  the  local  weights  here  are  4  heavier  than  those 
of  bis  own  town.  The  merchant  now  knows  that  53^  sers, 
<ir  40  +  Y  aers,  in  weight  at  his  own  town,  are  considered 
as  equal  to  one  man  in  the  place  to  which  he  has  come. 
The  acquaintance  of  the  strange  merchant,  il  asked  about 
the  local  weights  of  the  stranger's  town,  would  express 
ro  hln  intrrros^ntor  the  weight  of  the  man  of  the  stranger's 
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town  as  a  fraction  of  his  own  man,  by  saying  that  the  man 
there  '  contains/  '  corresponds  to/  *  answers  to/  '  is  equal  to/ 
'  is/  or  '  represents '  30  sers,  meaning  thereby  that  it  ia 
j^  of  the  man  here,  making  use  of  a  verb  or  phrase  to  do  so- 
in  exactly  the  same  words  that  Yuan  Chwang  has  described 
the  yojana  of  30  li  and  other  yojanas  mentioned  by  him* 
To  put  it  shortly,  the  friend  of  the  strange  merchant  would 
say,  ^'It  is  a  man  of  30  sers/'  or  the  ^'ser  weighs  12* 
ehatdks:' 

By  means  of  this  mode  of  expression  the  meaning  is  at 
once  conveyed  that  the  man  of  the  stranger's  town  is  one 
containing  only  30  sers  of  the  other  town ;  in  fact,  that  it  ia 
j^  of  that  man,  and  not  that  the  man  is  one  of  which  each 
ser  is  -^  of  the  man,  because  that  is  impossible,  as  everyone 
well  knows  that  a  ser  cannot  be  -jij^  of  a  man,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  conventional  term  employed  everywhere  to- 
express  ^  and  not  77  of  a  man. 

Yuan  Chwang  has  described  the  yqjana  of  30  li  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  strange  merchant 
has  explained  the  man  of  the  stranger's  town.  He  did 
not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  yojana  in  use  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  India  was  one  divisible  by  30  li,  because 
he  informs  his  readers  that  from  the  days  of  old  it  had 
been  the  traditional  method  of  procedure  always  to  divide 
a  yojana  into  fortieths,  except  when  in  detailing  distances  in 
Buddhist  books  it  was  customary  to  divide  it  into  sixteenths. 

The  system  of  reckoning  which  I  have  described  is  very 
common  ^  throughout  the  whole  of  India.  It  is  simple  and 
easily  comprehended  by  those  conversant  with  it.  A  stranger 
is,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  meant. 

In  the  system  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  always 
unstated,  as  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  speaker  that  what 
is  meant  is  evident.  The  unstated  denominator  varies  in 
almost  every  province  in  India,  whether  the  fraction  pertaiim 
to  land  or  weight,  and  requires  to  be  carefully  ascertained 
to  understand  the  value  of  any  particular  fraction. 

>  See  Prinsep,  Xlttful  Tablet,  pp.  Ill,  113»  116. 
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It  15  common  enough  to  hear  that  someone  holds  a  share 
worth,  say,  *  3  anm '  or  '  5  anas  *  of  the  lands  of  a  particular 
estate,  or  that  a  certain  coin  weighs  *  10  warns,'  The 
meaning  is  that  the  3  ana  share  is  equal  to  -,%  of  the  estate, 
und  that  the  10  masa  coin  weighs  j-|  of  a  hid.  In  the 
3  ana  share  the  denominator  is  16,  because  there  are  16  anas 
in  one  rupee;  and  the  coin  of  10  ma^as  is  -|^  of  a  tola, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  12  masas  in  a  tola  weight. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  rupee  (a  silver  coin  about 
the  size  of  half-a-crown)  of  British  India,  which  is  the  legal 
tola,  weighing  180  grains,  spoken  of  as  weighing  10  masas. 
In  each  an  instance  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker  is  mentally 
comparing  its  weight  with  some  iocai  told. 

To  -^  of  a  yojana  Yuan  Chwang  has  given  the  name 
cif  Ji,  perhaps  because  this  name  conveyed  to  his  Chinese 
readers  the  exact  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  measures  of  distance  at  the  time  his 
JCt^frds  was  written.  It  is  because  the  term  li  has  many 
ianea  yaried  in  its  significance,  from  change  of  dynasty, 
that,  taken  by  itself,  we  are  now  unable  to  say  to  how  many 
ywda,  feet^  and  inches  of  the  English  table  of  length  the 
li,  u  used  by  Yuan  Chwang,  now  corresponds. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  Yuan  Chwang  makes 
um  of  the  li  in  preference  to  the  yojana  in  stating  distances, 
Jt  seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
sveb,  the  nearest  corresponding  measure  then  used  in 
"China  and  the  yojana  of  India  were  of  diflferent  lengths, 
and  conversely,  because  Fa-hian  uses  the  yojana,  except  for 
inery  short  distances,  that  the  yojana  of  India  and  the  then 
ooomion  measure  of  distance  used  in  China  were  of  the  same 
vmltiey  or  approximately  so,  at  the  time  he  came  to  India. 

I  nnderstand,  then,  from  Yuan  Chwang's  account^  (I)  that 
ai  tlie  time  he  stayed  in  India,  there  was  only  one  yojana 
in  general  use,  which  was  divided  into  fortieths,  and  that 
he  adopted  this  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  (2)  He  further 
catplaans  that  this  yojana  was  |  of  a  yojana  formerly 
existing,  which  had  been  divided  into  fortieths  according 
lo  a  traditional  custom  handed   down  for   centuries,   that 
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any  yojana  should  always  have  40  divisions.  (3)  This 
custom  of  dividing  a  yojana  into  fortieths  was  only  departed 
from  when  detailing  distances  in  the  sacred  books  of  Buddha. 
In  them  a  yojana,  of  whatever  value,  was  divided  into 
sixteenths. 

If  my  opinion  be  correct  there  would  thus  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Yuan  Chwang  two  yojanas :  (1)  an  old  yqfana^ 
which  had  fallen,  or  was  falling,  into  disuse,  and  which  had 
been  divided  into  40  li ;  (2)  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning^ 
f-  of  the  value  of  the  old  yojana,  and  which  like  it  was 
divided  into  40  li. 

The  old  one  and  the  new  yojana  were  each  sacred  yqfanas 
when  divided  into  sixteenths. 

How  many  other  yojanas  there  had  been  in  former  times, 
previous  to  the  two  yojanas  he  mentions,  he  does  not  tell  us. 
That  there  were  others  is  more  or  less  certain. 

General  Cunningham  has  interpreted  Julien's  text  to 
mean  that  there  was  but  one  yojana,  subject  to  two  distinct 
methods  of  division.  By  one,  the  traditional  method,  and 
that  which  was  adopted  by  Yuan  Chwang,  the  Indian  yojana 
was  divided  into  40  li.  By  the  other  method,  that  which 
was  in  use  in  the  Indian  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the 
pilgrim's  visit,  the  same  yojana  was  divided  into  30  li. 
General  Cunningham  expresses  his  belief  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  assigning  30  li  to  the  Indian  yojana. 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  mistake.  The  error  lay  in  General 
Cunningham  failing  to  understand  Hiuen  Tsiang's  meaning. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  judging  from  the 
method  of  stating  fractional  parts  of  land,  weight,  etc , 
still  prevailing  in  India,  we  should  understand  that  the 
yojana  of  30  li,  as  I  have  explained,  is  only  a  yojana  i% 
of  another  yojana,  and  that  it  was  divided  into  40  li,  like 
other  yojanas,  and  not  into  30  li  as  General  Cunningham 
supposed. 

Now  it  only  remains  to  point  out  a  yojana  of  16  li. 
I  am  not  aware  that  General  Cimningham  has  discussed  it, 
or  anywhere  refers  to  it. 

On  the  analogy  of  the  yojana  of  30  li,  that  is,  one  ^» 
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or  f ,  of  another  yojana,  we  should  expect  Yuan  Chwang  to 
imply  that  the  yojana  of  16  li  was  one  |g,  or  -I,  of  some 
other  yojana.  The  distance  from  Kapilavastu  city  to  the 
Anoma  river  U  given  in  the  Burmefie  and  Ceylonese  accounts 
as  aO  yojanaa,^  and  in  the  Siu'hing-pen'kH'king^  as  480  li, 
or  480  'miles'  according  to  Hardy,  from  which  it  follows 
that  at  one  time  in  Burma  and  Ceylon  there  was  a  yojana 
of  the  value  of  16  li  of  the  Chinese  record.  This  yojana  of 
16  11  is  probably  the  division  of  the  larger  yojana  spoken 
of  by  Yuan  Chwang,  if  his  statement  refers  to  a  particular 
yojana. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Rajagrha,  Anathapi^dika^  a  merchant 
of  Sravasti,  became  a  Buddhist,  and  invited  Buddha  to  visit 
Sravasti.  The  distance^  to  Sravasti  from  Rajagrha  was 
45  yojanas.  Buddha  set  out  to  reach  the  city  **  by  easy 
stages^  Buieen  miles  each  day,  so  that  he  was  forty-five 
days  in  travelling  from  Eajagaha  [Rajagrha]  to  Sewet 
[Sravasti]/^  ^ 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  Buddha  travelled  one  yojana 
each  day,  and  that  each  yojana  contained  16  parts,  each 
a  mile,  or,  as  Yuan  Chwang  says,  a  //.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  sacred  yojanas  of  16  li, 
which  the  pilgrim  mentions  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred 
hooks  of  Buddha. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  his 
^deftcriplion  of  the  yojanas  Yuan  Chwang  mentions  the 
yojana  of  16  U  after  the  yojana  of  comraon  reckoning. 
From  this  it  seems  possible  that  the  meaning  intended  by 
htm  is»  that  the  40  li  of  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning 
were  equal  to  only  16  li  of  the  sacred  yojana  he  had  in 
mind*  The  sacred  yojana  to  which  he  may  refer  would 
thus  have  been  in  value  100  li  of  the  yojana  of  common 
rtickontng,  because  16  ;  40  ::  40  :  100,  that  is,  his  sacred 
jojana  was  2^  times  the  value  of  the  yojana  of  common 

*  Bigtiulett  Ltfn  w  Lt^md  ofGafidanm^  vol.  i,  p.  64 ;  Hardy:  Manual  oj 
Mmik%mt^  p,  164. 

.rrA  Book*  Ofth*  £Mt,  VoL  ill,  p.  HI, 

.  \u  224, 
t .  p.  225 ;  Me  tlso  pp.  204,  205,  343. 
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reckoning,  as  the  pilgrim  says  a  yojana  was  made  up  of 
40  li.  The  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  on  this  supposition, 
would  have  been  ^^  or  f ,  of  his  sacred  yojana. 

In  support  of  this  interpretation  of  his  text,  I  can  cite 
the  distance  from  the  ^'forest  of  Yashti''  to  Rajagrha, 
which  was  12  miles,^  or  "about  3  gawots/* 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  distance  from  Rajagrha  to 
^rayastl  each  yojana  was  divided  into  16  miles,  so  that 
the  12  miles,  from  the  "forest  of  Yashti''  to  Rajagrha, 
should  be  equal  to  |f  of  100  li,  or  to  75  li,  if  each  sacred 
yojana  was  2^  times  the  value  of  some  other  yojana,  and 
all  sacred  yojanas  in  India  were  divided  into  16  parts. 
The  "forest  of  Tashti''  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
Yastivana  of  Yuan  Chwang.  Fortunately  for  purpose  of 
comparison,  the  Chinese  pilgrims  have  left  a  record  of  the 
distances  from  the  Yastivana  to  Rajagrha.  The  stages 
given  by  Yuan  Chwang  are  the  following: — 

(1)  6   or  7  li  south-east,   from  Yastivana  to  a  great 

mountain,  and  stupa? 

(2)  3  or  4  li  north,  from  this  mountain  to  the  solitary 

hill  of  the  Risi  Vyasa.' 

(3)  4  or  5  li  north-east,  from  the  hill  of  the  Risi  Yyasa 

to  the  hill  in  which  was  the  cavern  known  as  the 
palace  of  the  Asuras.^ 

(4)  About  60  li  eastward,  through  the  mountains,  from 

the  palace  of  the  Asuras  to  Eui§agarapura.' 

(5)  About  1  li  north,  from  Ku^garapura  to  the  Earanda- 

venuvana  vihdrafi 

^  Hardv,  p.  196 ;  Bigandet,  i,  p.  150.  Tho  distance  from  Fava  to  EuSinagara 
is  variously  given  as  12  miles,  or  3  gavots  (Hardy,  p.  357 ;  Bigandet,  ii,  p.  44). 
A  gavyiUi  is  usually  equal  to  \  yojana,  or  2,000  bow-lengths  each  of  96  nngen 
(Hardy,  p.  11*).  This  requires  the  yojana  from  Pava  to  Kuiinagara  to  have 
16  divisions  (miles).  Occasionally  the  gavyuti  was  reckoned  as  a  double  one  of 
4,000  bows,  just  as  there  was  a  double  yojana,  as  in  the  distance  from  Eapi]ava«ta 
to  the  Anoma  river,  which  was  6  yojanas  (Foucaux),  or  12  yojanas  according  to 
other  authorities  (Rockhill,  p.  26). 

«  Beal,  ii,  p.  147. 

•  Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 
«  Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 

•  Beal,  ii,  p.  149. 

•  Beal,  ii,  p.  169. 
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(6)  About  200  paced  [=  3-3  li]  nortb,  from  the  [Karanda]- 

Tenuvaoa  vihara  to  the  KarandahradaJ 

(7)  2  or  3  li  north-west,  from  the  Karandahrada  to  an 

Asoka  Btupa,  and  pillar  with  an  elephant  rapital.' 

(8)  "Not  far*'  north -east,   from    tho    A^ka    pillar   to 

Rajagrha/ 


The  rock  •  dwelling  of  the  Risi  Vyasa  must  have  been 
very  close  to,  if  not  actually  bordering  on,  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Tastivana.  I  should  think  it  would  suffice  to  allow 
2  li  aa  the  distance  to  it  from  the  Yastivana.  The  eighth 
<«tafp8  mmy,  perhaps,  be  ignored. 

The  distances  recorded  in  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  come  to  72*3, 
or  alternatively  to  74 '3  li  in  common  reckoning,  with  2  li 
ftlready  added  for  2. 

Fa-hiiin  makes  the  distance  from  Kusiigarapura  to  the 
Kalanda-veDUvana  vihara  300  paces,'^  which  I  beliove  are 
equal  to  400  paces  of  Yuan  Chwang,  against  the  distance 
recorded  by  the  later  pilgrim  of  1  li,  which  is  equal  to 
M  paoes  only.  The  difference  is  340  paces,  or  5*6  li  in 
^»niimon  reckoning.  On  this  account  the  distance  of  the 
Yastivana  from  Rajagrha  may  have  been  as  much  as  78 
or  80  li  in  common  reckoning,  if  we  accept  Fa-hian's 
dielaiice  of  300  paces. 

If  Yn&n  Chwang*s  1  li  be  correct  some  li  could  be 
added  to  72*3  or  74*3  li  for  the  portion  of  Old  Riijagrha 
(Ku^garapura)  which  was  traversed  by  the  pilgrim,  the 
ligtire  for  which  doe^  not  seem  to  be  included  in  his  detailed 
statement. 

From  the  examination  of  the  distances  stated,  it  seems  to 
me  no  other  conclusion  am  be  arrived  at  than  that  the  value 
of  thia  mile  is  ^,  or  6*25  li  of  Yuan  Chwang's  scale,  and 


p.  165. 
u.  165. 
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that  at  least  one  of  the  sacred  yojanas,  perhaps  that  referred 
to  by  Yuan  Ghwang,  was  equal  to  100  li  in  common 
reckoning. 

From  Bajagrha  two  routes  are  available  to  TastiTana,  one 
by  Gakra  Ghat,  and  the  other  through  Eusagarapura :  the 
latter  is  the  more  direct,  but  decidedly  more  difficult  way.^ 

The  reference  to  the  yojana  of  16  li  may  thus  be 
considered  as  open  to  three  interpretations : — (1)  |4>  ^^  I"  ^^ 
a  yojana ;  (2)  |S^<?,  or  2i  times  the  value  of  some  yojana ; 
or  (3)  a  general  statement  that  the  Buddhists  divided 
a  yojana  into  sixteenths.  Which  of  these  three  is  the 
correct  interpretation  is  at  present  doubtful. 

The  scale  of  lineal  measure  alleged'  to  have  been  taught 
Gautama  in  his  childhood  makes  the  yojana  of  the  same 
value  as  Yuan  Chwang's,  if  the  breadth  of  a  finger  was 
the  same  in  each.  The  yojana  is  divided  into  4,  and  not 
into  8  kroiSa  as  in  the  pilgrim's  table.  The  quarter  of  this 
yojana,  that  is,  a  double  kroiSa,  is  spoken  of  as  the  kroiSa 
of  the  Magadha  country.  If  we  assume  that  in  the  Magadha 
country  there  were  8  of  these  double  kro^  to  the  yojana, 
for  the  Hindu  books  usually  divide  a  yojana  into  8  kro^, 
the  distance  from  the  Yastivana  to  New  Bajagrha  would 
equal  6  Magadha  kroiSa,  f  of  a  yojana  or  12  miles.  Elsewhere, 
as  the  kro^  was  a  double  one,  the  distance  of  6  Magadha 
kro^  could  be  spoken  of  as  1|  yojanas,  or  60  li.  By 
increasing  the  60  li  by  ^  we  get  80  li  for  the  distance  from 
Bajagrha  to  Yastivana.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
scale  taught  Gautama  was  in  accordance  with  the  value 
of  the  old  yojana  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  which 
Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  was  |  of  the  value. 

The  arrow- well  at  Kapilavastu,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
is  here  spoken  of  as  at  a  much  greater  distance  (10  kroto) 
from  the  city  than  the  position  given  for  it  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  unknown  author  of 
this  version  of  the  Lalita  Yistara,  who  was  not  unlikely 

*  Stein:   Notes  on  an  Arehaological  Tour  in  South  Bihar  and  ffasariba^h^- 
p.  8.    Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary,  1901,  yol.  xxx,  pp.  64  if.  and  81  ff. 
«  Lalita  Vwtara  (Calc.  ed.),  pp.  208,  212. 
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a  natire  of  Magadha  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the  kro«a, 
haa  taken  the  10  kro^fi  from  some  writer  without  making 
certain  of  the  value  of  the  distance  he  has  copied.  He  leads 
US  to  Auppose  that  the  10  krosa  to  the  arrow-well  were  of  the 
measure  of  the  Magadha  country,  which  would  make  the 
diatanee  several  times  greater  than  the  '^0  li  given  by 
Fa-bian  and  Yuan  Chwaog.  I  quote  my  authority  later  on 
to  show  that  the  local  kroj§a  near  Kapilavastu  was  probably 
*661  of  an  English  mile.  Ten  local  krosa  would  equal 
6'61  miles.  One  and  a  quarter  yojanas,  or  10  krosa,  of  Yuan 
Chwang  also  equal  6'61  milea.  This  correspondence  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  the  arrow^well  was  50  li  in  common 
reckoning  from  Sapilavastu  city,  which  would  equal  1^7-5  li 
of  the  old  measure.  Afterwards  I  discuss  the  probability  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  30  li  recorded  by  Yuan  Chwang,  when 
estimating  the  value  of  Fa-hiau's  yojana. 

It  must  not  bo  assumed  that  all  yojanas  mentioned  in 
Buddhist  literature  are  sacred  yojanas  of  the  value  of  the 
old  yojanai  that  of  common  reckoning,  or  of  100  li  of 
the  latter  measure.  This  is  clear  from  a  glance  at  the 
list  of  distances  in  yojanas  between  certain  places  given 
by  Professor  Rhys  Davids,^  The  distances  are  taken  from 
the  Jiitakasi  etc. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  distance  from  Rajagrha  to 
oravaatr  city  as  being  45  yojanas.  This  number  of  yojanas 
is  eoofirmedy  ad  the  table  shows,  by  the  Jatakas^  Bigandet, 
and  Hardy. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  known  that  the  city  of  Kapilarastu 
lay  a  long  way  to  the  south- east  of  the  city  of  8ravastl, 
and  yet  the  Jatakas  and  Hardy  ^  state  the  distance  from 
Sajagrba  to  Kaptlavastu  as  60  yojanas,  while  in  RockhiU's 
ifirtr  <>/  thi>  BudUha '  the  distance  is  given  as  60  leagues. 

In  Buddhist  literature  it  is  probable  that  there  were  several 
jrcrjaiiaa  of  different  values  employed.  The  solution  of  their 
relative  values  has  yet  to  be  found. 

*   \"»ntfmaU  OricuUUa^  Ancient  Coin*  ^J  Oeyloftf  p.  16- 
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I  believe  that  the  texts,  from  which  the  table  of  distanoea 
given  by  the  Profeseor  has  been  compiled,  require  to  be  re- 
examined, with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  the  distances  are  to 
'  countries '  or  to  '  capitals,'  a  very  important  distinotioii 
to  which  I  allude  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

When  the  Bajagrha  merchant  went  to  Sravatti,  or 
Anathapindika  paid  a  visit  to  Bajagrha,  as  each  frequently 
did,  *'  it  was  the  practice  for  one  to  go  and  meet  the  other 
at  a  distance  of  16  miles,"  ^  or  one  yojana  from  each  other's 
city.  Similarly,  when  Buddha  paid  his  well-known  visit  to 
Eapilavastu,  his  father,  §uddhodhana-raja,  ''proceeded*  40 
li  beyond  the  city  and  there  drew  up  his  chariot  to  await  his 
arrival." 

Yuan  Chwang  here  seems  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  going 
out  some  way  from  a  city  to  meet  people  of  distinction. 
The  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  India.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  has  indicated  the  distance  of  one  yojana  by  40  li. 

The  Thibetans  *'  got  their  first  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
mathematics  (arithmetic)  from  China."  ^  The  introduction  of 
the  sciences  into  Thibet  was  perhaps  due  to  the  influence, 
and  subsequent  to  the  marriage  between  the  years  639  and 
641  A.i).,  of  the  Buddhist  Princess  Wench'eng  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty  with  King  Sron  Tsan  Gampo.  Their  accounts  say 
that  12  yojanas  was  the  distance  from  Eapilavastu  city  to 
the  Anoma  river.^  As  we  have  seen  that  480  li  is  the 
Chinese  record  of  the  distance,  the  yojana  is  found  to 
contain  40  li,  if  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  are  of  the 
same  value,  as  seems  probable  from  what  I  have  stated. 

Before  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  yojana 
of  Yuan  Chwang  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the  equivalent 
of  the  cubit  of  his  scale  is  likely  to  be. 

All  lineal  measures  are  derived  from  the  same  common 
original,  the  natural  cubit,  or  forearm,  of  18*25  English 
inches,  which  was  the  Jewish  civil  cubit  of  five  palms,  or 

'  Hardy,  p.  222. 
2  Beal,  ii,  p.  22. 
»  Rockhill,  p.  211. 
*  RockhUl,  p.  26. 
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20  finger-breadths.  By  adding  to  the  natural  cubit  one 
pcliQi  or  4  fingers,  was  derived  the  Royal  Babylonian,  the 
Jewish  sacred,  and  the  Macedoman  cubit  of  24  fingers, 
or  6  palnis,  measuring  21'9  EDglish  inches.  From  the 
Babylonian  cubit  of  21*9  inchea,  of  which  ^  was  taken ,  was 
derived  the  common  Babylonian,  the  Arabian,  the  Persian^ 
the  Indian,  and  the  Chinese  cubit  of  24  fingers, equal  to  IQ^S 
Boglish  inches.  The  cubit  of  19*5  inches,  of  which  |-f  was 
taken,  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman  measure  of  17*4 
English  inches.^ 

Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  calculated 
on  the  ba^is  of  the  cubit  of  21*9  inches,  is  equal  to  219  inches 
X  4  X  500  X  8,  or  5 '530  +  English  miles  of  17ti0  yards, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  cubit  of  19*5  English  inches  is  equal 
to  4  9238  +  miles. 

The  cubit  of  195  inches  was  probably  introduced  into 
China  a  long  time  after  the  pilgrim  lived. 

The  terms  rofi,  mam,  tald — finger,  span,  cubit — giraha, 
fn^t  etc. — in  fact,  all  of  the  subdivisional  terms  in  measm*e$ 
of  all  kinds,  are  conventional,  or  without  a  fixed  value 
ftttacliing  to  any  one  of  them,  except  for  the  time  being, 
aooording  to  the  decree  of  the  sovereign.  The  //  is  a  typical 
example. 

Noel,^  writing  in  1710  a»u.  on  the  authority  of  a  great 
Chinese  dictionary*,  states  that  the  *  ancient '  li  was  in  value 
300  paces  of  the  It  of  360  paces  then  in  use,  and  in  the  same 
dictionary  found  it  stated  that  125  ancient  li  were  equivalent 
lo  100  modern  li,  and  that  according  to  some  authorities  the 
ancient  li  consisted  of  360  paces. 

Here  we  have  a  record  of  variations  in  the  length  of  the  U 
culminating  in  the  li  of  360  paces  of  1710  a.d.  As  it  is 
stated  that  125  ancient  were  equivalent  to  100  modem  li^ 
thij  must  mean  that  the  li  of  360  paces  had  at  some  time 


»  6c«  J«mK  n.  32^.  Captftijs  T.  B.  Jerrjs  wrote  Uis  £tnntff  vn  tk0  Frimitive 
UmitwmU  Si^mJgrd  of  Wn^htt  and  Mtmurfs  in  1S35,  und  the  MetroUgieat  and 
Mmtimwp  Siamdttrdi  thntughoui  Ind%a^  or  Weighta,  Memur*9^  and  Coina^  in 
1S3S.  At  pp.  5-9  the  former  jfivca  the  proof  of  the  putmmhRl  cubit  of  21*9 
iailwiy  ■Itarwsrdi  r«femicl  ii».    The  reicnmcm  in  thit  pup<^r  tiro  tj  the  later  work. 
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been  preceded  by  a  li  of  288  paces,  because  288  x  125  = 
360  X  100  paces.  It  is,  moreoyer,  mentioned  that  the 
ancient  li,  according  to  some  authorities,  had  been  divided 
into  360  paces.  This  not  improbably  indicates  that  the  li  of 
288  or  300  paces  had  been  increased  from  a  li  of  the  value  of 
240  or  250  paces  respectiyely. 

The  li,  or  Chinese  mi^,  of  360  paces  has  varied  in  length 
from  1,168  to  1,894  English  feet.^ 

Taking  the  lowest  of  these  figures,  1,158  feet,  240  paoeB, 
or  ^,  gives  a  yojana  of  5*85  +  English  miles ;  250  paces  or 
ff,  6092  + miles;  288  paces,  or  ^,  7*0182  +  miles ;  and 
300  paces,  or  |,  7*310  +  miles. 

Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  from  his  measurements  of  old 
Chinese  money,  writes  ^  that  ''  the  numismatic  concurs  with 
other  archaeological  and  traditional  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that  the  ancient  standard  of  length  measure  in  China  was 
the  great  span  or  tch'ih  of  10*63  inches.  Fractions  of  it, 
namely,  the  three-quarters  and  two-thirds,  in  round  numbers 
8  and  7  inches,  were  used  as  units  during  the  waning  periods 
of  the  Tchou  dynasty  for  special  purposes ;  while  the  coin 
evidence  of  its  half,  quarter,  fifth,  sixth,  and  tenth  shows 
its  entirety  as  the  standard."  He  also  mentions  that  there 
was  a  Chinese  tch'ih  of  20*63  inches,  or  270  mm. 

In  Far  Eastern  measures  of  length  a  *  span '  is  equal  to 
12  fingers,  and  is  therefore  the  half  of  a  cubit,  which  is 
always  divided  into  24  fingerSy  no  matter  what  its  length 
may  be.  The  tch'ih  of  10*63  English  inches,  or  12  fingers, 
would  thus  be  half  of  a  cubit  of  21*26  inches.  The  tch'ih 
of  20*63  inches  must  have  been  a  double  span  or  cubit  of 
24  fingers. 

Here  we  have  definite  and  trustworthy  evidence  that 
shortly  before  Yuan  Chwang  (599-664  a.d.)  started  for 
India  there  were  cubits  of  20*63  and  21*26  English  inches 
in  use  in  China.  Deducing  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's 
yojana  from  these  we  find  that  the  cubit  of  21*26  inches 


^  VTellB  Williams  :  Lietiwary  ofth$  Chin$9$  Langnagi, 

*  Jntroduetion,  British  Museum  Oatalog;ae,  Chinae  Ootnt,  para.  Tiii,  p.  xIt. 
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gives  a  yojaoa  of  5'36d  English  miles,  and  the  cubit  of 
20*63  inches  giyes  a  jojana  of  5  209  +  miles,  according  to 
the  suhdivisions  of  his  table. 

It  is  clear  from  the  coin  evidence  that  the  oldest  measures 
of  length  in  China  were  founded  originally  on  the  patrmrchal 
cubit  of  21 -9  inches,  and  that  the  cubit  had  gradually 
become  shortened  to  21*26  and  20*63  Euglish  inches  in 
diJTerent  pnrts  of  China, 

All  measures  of  length  and  weight,  after  a  time,  tend 
Co  become  less  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

From  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  patriarchal  cubit,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  yojana 
of  Yuan  Chwang  could  not  have  exceeded  5*530  English 
nulea  (cubit  =  21*9  inches),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
yojana  could  not  have  been  less  than  4*9'^4  English  miles 
(cubit  z=  19  5  inches). 

If  we  take  the  yojana  adopted  by  Yuan  Chwang  in  his 
Records  to  have  been  midway  between  the  yojana  of  5'36ft 
and  5'209  English  miles,  that  is,  as  having  been  equal  to 
5*288  mileSy  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  be 
more  than  a  very  few  yards  wrong  for  short  distances. 

Of  course^  it  is  necessary  to  divide  by  40  t^  convert  the 
number  of  li  given  into  yojanas. 

Taking,  then,  5*288  English  miles  as  the  equivalent  of 
tbo  ffojana  of  common  reckoning  in  the  diflerent  countries  in 
India  when  Yuan  Chwang  visited  them,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  old  yojana ♦  of  which  Yuan  Chwang's  was  |,  was 
of  the  value  of  7050  English  miles  approximately. 

If  we  had  been  given  by  Yuan  Chwang  the  different 
meiiaores  he  mentions  in  his  Records  in  Chinese  nomenclature 
iiistaul  of  Indian  equivalents,  they  would  have  been  as 
followa: — 
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Value  in 

EngliHh 

scale. 

Ts'un, 

or 
finger. 

Tch'ih, 

or 
palm. 

Chih, 

or 
foot. 

Che  tchi, 

Chih,  or 

cubit 

Chang, 
Tchang. 

Puu, 

or 

pace. 

Tchang, 

or 

Chan. 

or 
mik. 

Yojj 

Inches. 

•87252 

1 

3-49008 

4 

1 

8-72620 

10 

1 

20-94048 

24 

... 

1 

34-90080 

40 

10 

... 

1 

62-35120 

60 

... 

... 

1 

69-80160 

80 

... 

... 

u 

87-2520 

100 

... 

... 

1 

MUes. 

•1322 

9600 

2400 

960 

400 

240 

160 

96 

1 

6-288 

384,000 

96,000 

38,400 

16,000 

9,600 

6,400 

3,840 

40 

1 

The  following  are  the  data  from  which  this  table  has 
been  constructed.  The  foot,  pace,  and  li  of  Yuan  Ghwang 
are  discussed  along  with  the  measures  of  Fa-hian. 

Yuan  Chwang  tells  us  that  his  yojana  was  divided  into- 
40  li  and  384,000  fingers. 

We  are  informed  by  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  ^  that  10  tch'ih 
are  a  tchang. 

The  original  value  of  the  tch'ih  I  take  to  have  been 
'palm,'  or  4  finger-breadths,  and  not  always  'span/  as  it 
is  sometimes  translated,  because,  in  the  '*  Family  Sayings 
of  Confucius"  (fourth  century  B.C.)  it  is  recorded  "spread 
out  your  finger,  and  you  know  a  ts'un,  or  inch ;  spread  out 
your  hand,  and  you  know  a  tch'ih  or  span"  * 

Here  *  spread '  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  *  put  out/ 
as  it  is  impossible  to  spread  out,  or  increase  in  breadth. 


*  Chintte  Coint^  p.  xliv,  note  6.    A  tchang  =  10  tch*ih  =  80  fingers  is  used  by 
Confucius  to  record  the  stature  of  certain  relatiTes  and  other  persons. 
>  Chinese  Ooifu,  p.  xUt,  note  3. 
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a  tingle  finj^er.  Am  the  Chinese  character  for  spread  h  in 
both  iDstances  the  same,  I  infer  that  the  tch^h  here  meant 
is  a  pa(m,  or  4  fingers  put  out  and  touching  one  another^ 
and  not  'span/  * 

Thus,  in  old  times,  the  palm  in  China  was  of  four  fingers, 
io  this  agreeing  with  what  is  known  to  be  still  the  case  in 
Eastern  countries. 

Hie  tch'ih  measure  has  had  different  values  at  various  times 
in  Chinese  history,  according  to  the  context.  These  appear 
to  have  been  multiples  of  the  palm.  We  have  seen  that 
a  tch'ih  may  be  a  palm  or  4  fingers,  and  at  other  times 
half  a  cubit,  or  span,  equal  to  12  fingers,  and  again,  a  double 
span  of  24  fingers.  Confucius  was  9*6  tch'ih  in  height. 
Here  tch'ih  is  exactly  8  fingers.  In  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  Yuan  Chwang,  Confucius  measured  5*58  feet.  The 
maximum  height  of  a  Chinaman  at  the  present  time  is 
5-72  feet. 

Daring  the  sway  of  the  Tchou  dynasty  there  was  a  tch'ih 
in  Qse  actually  equal  to  8  fingers.^ 

In  Indian  lineal  measures  there  are  usually  8  barleycorns 
io  Ihe  finger.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Yuan  Chwang 
diTides  the  finger  of  his  scale  into  7  barleycorns.  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  at  one  time,  because  Jervis  only  mentions 
a  Cbinese  cubit  of  19^5  inches,  that,  somehow,  the  number 
7  might  affect  the  length  of  the  pilgrim's  cubit,  and  make 
it  19*1625  inches,  or  J  of  the  patriarchal  cubit  of  21*9  inches. 
A  cubit  of  19*1625  would  make  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  only 
4*8390  English  miles*     This  is  much  too  short. 

I  have  the  consent  of  Jervis  for  disregarding  the  division 
of  the  finger  into  7  barleycorns  in  Indian  measures*  He 
statets:  **The  fanciful  account  of  the  three  different  systems 
of  lineal  measure,  founded  on  the  number  of  barleycorns, 
ftf  7,  and  8,  laid  breadthwise,  has  wo  real  existence  in  practice* 


_J  J(&r*T.  Watter^*  of  our  StRkh.  was  kind  enough  to  hunt  up  thi» 
MU^^book  from  which  Lacoti^ierie  tmualated/*  and  on  Jutit?  8th« 
M  tikil  the  Chinese  cluiraeter  tor  *  spreiid  out '  was  tn  both  plaoea 


lheaaii»: 
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though  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
and  foreign  measures/'  ^ 

The  tchang  or  chan  of  Yuan  Ghwang,  like  that  of  Fa-hian, 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  100  fingers ;  this  figure 
cannot  be  checked  for  the  former  pilgrim. 

It  is  of  importance  to  recollect  that  the  patriarchal  cubit, 
the  longest  known  at  any  time,  was  21*9  inches,  and  that 
at  its  highest  estimate  the  cubit  of  Yuan  Ghwang  could  not 
have  exceeded  this  figure.  I  draw  attention  to  this  limit 
particularly,  because  General  Cunningham  has  throughout 
his  writings  taken  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  as  equal  to 
6*75  English  miles.  This  is  clearly  an  oyer-estimate.  There 
are  63,360  inches  in  the  English  mile,  and  in  6*75  miles  there 
are  427,680  inches.  As  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  on  his  own 
showing,  contains  only  384,000  fingers,  there  must  be  in  it 
16,000  cubits,  because  he  states  that  there  are,  as  we  all 
know,  24  fingers  in  a  cubit.  Dividing  427,680  inches,  the 
equivalent  of  6'75  miles,  or  General  Cunningham's  estimate 
of  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  by  16,000  cubits,  the  number  in 
Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  we  get  for  answer  a  cubit  of  26*73 
English  inches  as  the  value  of  General  Cunningham's 
cubit,  if  his  estimate  of  6'75  miles  were  correct.  For  the 
reason  that  a  cubit  of  26*73  inches,  and  divided  into  24 
fingers,  does  not  exist,  and  has  never  at  any  time  been 
known  in  the  measures  of  antiquity,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  General's  estimate  of  6*75  miles  to  the  yojana  of  Yuan 
Chwang  is  overstated  very  considerably. 

We  have  a  fair  approximation  to  my  estimate  of  20*94 
inches  for  Yuan  Chwang's  cubit  in  the  Royal  cubit  of 
Memphis,  found  also  in  Babylon,  and  Chaldea,  which  is  by 
some  writers  considered  equal  to  20*67  English  inches.' 

General  Cunningham's  estimates  of  the  yojanas  of  Fa-hian 
and  Yuan  Chwang  are  open  to  objection  from  another  point 
of  view.  He  based  his  calculations  of  the  length  of  their 
yojanas  on   the   "  distances    between   well-known    places." 


»  Jervis,  p.  271. 

a  Chamb^ :  Eneyeiqpadia,  1892,  Weights  and  Measures, 
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When  you  come  to  read  carefully  what  the  pilgrims  actually 
eay  regarding  these  distances  you  almost  invariably  find  that 
the  measurement  given  is  from  a  capita!  town  to  a  *  counirfj* 
The  closing  sentence  in  the  description  of  a  country  by 
Yuan  Chwang  is  like  this  :■ — **  From  this  going  (direction  is 
here  given)  — —  li  we  come  to  the  cotmtnj  (kingdom)  of 
/'      General    Cunningham    and   other   writers   on   the 


travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  nearly  always  assume  that  the 
measurement  is  to  the  capital  of  the  country  next  described. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  'capital '  and  'country'  are  synonymous, 
and  in  fact  believe  that  *  country/  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  **  border  of  tho  country  of 

,"  in  the  closing  paragraph.     The  capital  was,  probably 

in  most  instances,  some  way  from  the  border  of  the  same 
kingdom,  and  was,  perhaps,  only  on  the  border  of  the 
country  occasionally,  as  when  the  kingdom  was  bounded  by 
a  river,  and  the  capital  was  on  its  banks. 

The  assumption  that  *  country '  and  *  capital '  are 
synonymous  is»  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  causes  of  error 
in  the  correct  identification  of  ancient  sites*  It  has  led 
General  Cunningham  to  believe  that  the  yojana  of  the 
Sccords  was  not  always  a  constant  measure  in  lineal 
direction^  and  to  make  him  suspect  that  occasionally  the 
yojana  varied  with  the  krosa,  or  other  measure  in  use  in 
particular  countries,  as,  for  example,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Piloshanna  and  Kapitha.^  It  possibly,  too,  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  sometimes,  the  distances  stated  by  the 
pilgrims  are  corrupt. 

General  Cunningham's  belief  that  his  measurements  for 
the  value  of  the  yojana  of  either  pilgrim  were  between 
well-known  places  must  have  been  erroneous  if  'country' 
^ means  'border  of  cotminj.*  The  actual  point  to  which  the 
border  of  any  country  ext^^nded  must  usually  be  unknown. 
We  merely  can  guess  at  the  truth.  In  many  instancesj  the 
borders  of  a  country  were  determined  by  big  rivers,  and 
for  this  reason  it  seems  probable  that  the  distances  stated 


*  ^ftc.  Oio^*  Ititfta.  p.  367. 
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by  Toan  Chwang  are  frequently  to  rivers,  or  other  natural 
features  of  a  country,  and  not  to  the  capital. 

If  my  opinion  be  correct  that  *  country  *  probably  always 
means  'border  of  the  country,'  then  Yuan  Chwang,  or  his 
biographer,  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  tells  us  how  far  it 
was  from  the  border  of  a  kingdom  to  the  capital. 

That  Yuan  Chwang,  as  might  be  expected  from  so  close 
an  observer,  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  use  of  the 
words  *  country*  and  'capital,'  and  that  by  'country'  he 
means  'border'  of  country  and  not  capital,  I  will  proceed 
to  prove. 

My  chief  reason  for  believing  that  country  means  border 
of  country  is  that  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  is  too  short 
to  cover  the  distance  from  capital  to  capital  of  neighbouring 
kingdoms.  The  discrepancies  in  the  following  paragraphs 
containing  the  distances  from  the  capital  of  Piloshanna  to 
the  sacred  ladders,  20  li  east  of  the  capital  of  Kapitha,  seem 
to  me  capable  of  solution  only  on  the  hypothesis  that  by 
country  is  meant  border  of  country.  The  paragraphs  to 
which  I  refer  are  the  following : — 

I.  Records.  "  In  the  middle  of  the  chief  city  [of  the 
Piloshanna  country]  is  an  old  sahghdrdma  ....  By 
the  side  of  it  are  the  traces  where  the  four  former  Buddhas 
sat  and  walked  in  exercise." 

"Going  hence  south-east  200  li  or  so,  we  come  to  the 
country  of  Kie-pi-tba  (Kapitha)." 

"  To  the  east  of  the  city  [that  is,  capital  of  Kapitha]  20  li 
or  so  is  a  great  sahghdrdma    ....     Within  the  great 

enclosure  of  the  sanghdrdma  there  are  three  precious  ladders 

»» 1 

•     ■     .     . 

II.  Life.  "Again  going  east  200  li  or  so  [that  is,  as 
we  see  from  the  Records^  the  measurement  is  taken  from 
the  capital  city  of  Piloshanna]  we  come  to  the  country 
of  Kie-pi'tha  (Kapitha)." 

"About  twenty  li  to   the   east  of   the   city  [capital   of 

>  Seal,  i,  pp.  201,  202. 
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Kapitba]  there  ia  a  mhghdrdma,  within  the  courts  of  which 

there  are  three  ladders     .     .     ."  * 

III.  Life,  "Once  more  he  paid  adoration  to  the  sacred 
traces  of  the  hearenly  ladder,  and  then  proceeding  north- 
west three  yojanaa  he  came  to  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Pi-lo-na-na  (Virashana)."  ^ 

Pilodhanna  and  Pilonana  are  different  renderings  of  the 
nume  of  the  same  country,  (?)  Vlrasana. 

In  the  Records  and  in  the  Li/e  the  distances  200  li  and 
20  li  are  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  iiiken  without  doubt 
as  correct.  If  country  and  capital  are  synonymous,  then 
the  distance  from  the  capital  of  Filoshanna  to  the  ladders 
in  the  Kapitfaa  country  was  220  Ii,  or  5J  yojanas.  The 
second  passage  in  the  Life,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
distance  between  the  same  points  only  3  yojanas.  This 
number  of  yojanas  is  probably  correct,  otherwise  it  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  ^  yojana,  if 
3  yojanas  be  a  mistake  for  another  whole  number.  Three 
yojanas  might  be  a  mistranslation  of  4  or  5  yojanas,  but 
I  should  think  the  distance  could  not  very  well  be  an  error 
for  5 1  yojanas. 

Seeing  that  both  the  distances,  5 J  yojanas  and  3  yojanas, 
are  in  all  likelihood  correct,  the  solution  of  the  apparent 
dijcrepancy  can  be  found  by  combining  in  part  the  two 
distances,  making  the  total  distance  8  yojanas  from  the 
csipital  of  the  Piloshanna  country  to  the  sacred  ladders  east 
of  the  city  of  Sapitha.  This  solution,  if  correct,  makes  the 
distance,  (1)  from  the  capital  of  the  Piloshanna  country  to 
the  border-Hue  between  the  Piloshanna  and  Kapitha  countries 
200  li,  as  in  the  texts ;  (2)  from  the  border-line  between 
two  kingdoms  to  the  capital  of  Kapitha,  100  li ;  and 
(3)  from  the  chief  town  of  Kapitha  to  the  ladders,  20  li,  as 
«tated  both  in  the  Records  and  in  the  Life. 

By  combining  in  full  the  two  last  distances  of  100  li  and 
20  15,  I  ij^lieve  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  statement 
*J  fb^*  ^  yojanas. 


Bf.il :  Itff  fl/Uiuen  Ttmnff,  Jip,  81 »  190, 
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The  solution  I  have  given  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  statement  in  the  Life  and  that  in  the  Records,  supposes 
an  error  in  the  text  of  the  biographer  of  Yuan  Ghwang  in 
the  statement  that  the  distance  of  3   yojanas  was  to  the 

*  capital '   of  the    Piloshanna   country,   instead  of    to    the 

*  country/ 

•In  the  abbreviated  accounts  in  the  Life  there  is  often  no 
distinction  between  'country'  and  'capital.'  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  compare  records  in  the  two  texts  to  understand 
whether  those  of  the  Life  refer  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
or  only  to  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  occasionally  both 

*  capital  *   and  *  country  '  are  omitted  altogether.     Some- 
times '  capital '  is  wanting  in  the  text,  and  at  other  times 

*  country.' 

Apparent  contradictions  in  the  statements  of  distance  or 
of  bearing  in  the  Life  and  Records  are  some  of  them  capable 
of  explanation  by  understanding  border  of  country  for  country. 
This  accounts  for  the  Records  giving  "  south-east "  and  the 
Life  "  east "  to  the  country  of  Kapitha. 

General  Cunningham  quotes  the  distances  just  discussed 
as  an  instance  in  which  he  conjectured  that  the  value  of 
the  yojana  of  Yuan  Ghwang  sometimes  depended  on  local 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  kroiSa.  He,  however,  has 
altogether  omitted  to  take  into  account  the  statement  of  the 
3  yojanas.^ 

For  another  example  of  the  distinction  between  '  capital ' 
and  'country'  the  distance  from  oravasti  to  Kapilavastu  is 
afterwards  given. 

Now  that  I  have  shown  that  General  Cunningham's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana  is  unreliable 
from  two  points  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  forward 
proof  in  support  of  my  own  estimate  of  5*288  miles. 

I  confess  I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  do  this,  because 
there  are  so  few  really  fixed  points  between  which  we  know 
the  distances  from  Yuan   Chwang's  narrative.     There  are 


»  Ane.  Oeog.  India,  p.   367.      Arehaologieal  Swvey  Reports,  i,  p.  270; 
ix,  p.  16. 
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Botne  places  between  which  the  distances  are  known,  but  as 
the  identificationa  of  them  are  not  free  from  doubt,  the 
distances  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  my  purpose. 

I  adduce  the  following  in  proof  of  Yuan  Chwang*s  yojana 
of  S'288  English  miles : — 

(1)  One  satisfactory  piece  of  evidence,  which  I  can 
recallt  is  contained  in  a  paragraph  in  an  Indian  news- 
paper*  recording  some  observations  of  Colonel  Deane 
in  the  ITdayana  country,  of  which  a  preliminary  notice 
at  the  time  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Vienna  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Professor 
Biihler.  The  words  which  follow  are  taken  from  the 
newspaper  notice:— *'* The  Chinese  pilgrim  narrates  that 
he  had  seen  about  30  //  on  the  north  side  of  the  Swat 
river,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  the  lake  of  the  Naga  Apalala, 
a  miraculous  foot  -  trace  of  Buddha  on  a  great  rock- 
i  -  .  *  The  stone  bearing  the  footprints  lies  a  few 
yards  from  a  small  ruined  mound,  known  as  Hulamai 
Devi,  which  is  situated  on  the  hillside  above  Tirat. 
The  distance  to  the  Swat  river,  which  flows  in  a 
great  bend  to  the  south  of  the  village,  is  about  /out 
mii€9.     .    .     .     /* 


From  this  account  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang  is  found 
t-o  be  5*i  English  miles,  which  agrees  with  ray  estimate  of 
S'288  miles.  I  am  not  aware  if  the  distance  from  the 
footprints  to  the  Swiit  river  has  been  accurately  measured 
Bince  thev  were  discovered  bv  Colonel  Deane* 

Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  has  recently  described  some  important 
identifications  of  ancient  sites  in  the  Magadba  kingdom. 
From  his  article  I  take  the  following  details  very  much  in 
his  own  words  .• — 

(2)  At  a  distance  of  "  about  |  of  a  mile "  south-east 
of  Jestiban  (which  he  identifies  as  a  **  small  undulating 
plateau,- '  at  the  west  foot  of  the  hiU,  which  is  the  last 

Fiontrr^  April  14,  1898. 
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ofibhoot  of  the  Handia  range,  about  |  oif  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  Jethian  Tillage),  there  is  a  gap  in  the  main  hill 
range  called  Saffi  Ghat.  Proceeding  south-east  from 
Jesdban,  and  flanking  the  approach  to  Saffi  Ghat  on 
the  west,  a  spur  is  seen  to  descend  on  which  is  situated 
a  modem  temple  called  Sahudrasthan.  The  site  of  this 
temple  corresponds  to  "  the  atupa  which  stood  6  or  7  li 
(i.e.  about  1 J  miles)  to  the  south-east  of  Yashtivana."  * 

At  5*288  miles  to  the  yojana,  the  distance  6  li  equals 
•7932  of  a  mile,  and  7  li  9254  of  a  mile.  This  is  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  "about  f  of  a  mile"  than  IJ  miles, 
which  Dr.  Stein  writes  as  the  value  of  6  or  7  li.  The 
identification  of  Sahudrasthan  with  the  site  of  the  stupa,  he 
says,  *'  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted." 

(3)  Yuan  Chwang  then  mentions  a  "  solitary  hill " 
3  or  4  li  to  the  north  of  the  Sahudrasthan  stupa.  Here 
the  Risi  Vyasa  formerly  lived  in  solitude.  The  hill 
is  identified  by  Dr.  Stein  with  that  now  called  Bhaluahi. 
The  rocky  recess  on  its  south  face,  in  which  the  Risi 
is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  is  known  as  Pansabda.  The 
Bhaluahi  hill  is  north  of  Safit  Ghat  "  about  haU  a  mile, 
which  corresponds  accurately  enough  to  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
'  3  or  4  li,'  "  from  the  mountain  on  a  transverse  pass 
of  which  stood  the  stupa  at  Sahudrasthan.^ 

At  6-288  miles  to  the  yojana,  3  li  are  equal  to  -3966  of 
a  mile,  and  4  li  to  '5288  of  a  mile.  The  identification  of  the 
stupa  site,  and  of  the  rock  dwelling  of  Vyasa,  would  thus 
seem  to  be  indisputable. 

(4)  To  the  north-east  of  the  solitary  hill  "  4  or  5  li," 
where  dwelt  the  Risi  Vyasa,  Yuan  Chwang  describes 
another  ''  small  hill  also  standing  alone."  In  this  was 
a  stone-chamber  large  enough  to  seat  a  thousand  persons. 
This  cavern  Dr.  Stein  identifies  with  the  Rajpind  cave. 


»  Stein  :  Rtprint,  pp.  9,  11.    Beal,  ii,  p.  147. 
'  Stein :  Meprini,  p.  12.     Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 
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sitaated  on  the  north  face  of  the  Candu  hill,  which 
rises  in  the  Handia  range  1^  miles  south-east  from  the 
village  of  Kiri.  The  Candu  hill  is  "  about  one  mile  *' 
north-east  from  the  "  solitary  hill/'  which  terminates 
the  Handia  range  opposite  Saffi  Gbat.^ 

Four  li  are  equal  to  '5288  of  a  mile,  and  5  li  to  *661  of 
^  mile,  at  5*288  miles  to  the  yojana.  The  distance  from 
the  "solitary  hill"  of  Vyasa  to  the  Rajpind  cave  being 
''about  one  mile,"  4  or  5  li  are  a  good  way  short  of  the 
actual  length  noted  by  Dr.  Stein.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
"  wooden  way "  spoken  of  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  shortened 
the  distance  from  the  stupa  at  Sahudrasthan  to  the  caveP 

(5)  Dr.  Stein  gives  a  full  description  of  his  identi- 
fication of  the  Sobnath  Hill  with  the  Kukkutapadagiri, 
or  '  Cock's  foot  mountain '  of  the  pilgrims.  Hiuen 
Tsiang  makes  the  distance  to  the  hill  "  100  li  or  so," 
through  a  great  wild  forest,  **  to  the  east  of  the  Mahi 
river."  Dr.  Stein  says,  "measuring  on  the  map  the 
direct  distance  from  the  Sobnath  Hill  to  the  bank  of 
the  Mohana  Nadi  opposite  Bodhgaya  we  find  it  to  be 
close  on  14  miles.  This  distance,  with  the  addition 
of  one -fourth  required  to  compensate  for  the  excess 
measurement  on  ordinary  roads  from  village  to  village, 
and  taking  the  li  at  its  ordinary  value  of  about  ^  mile, 
brings  us  as  near  as  we  can  expect  to  the  100  li  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrim."  ^ 

The  distance  of  100  li  at  5*288  miles  to  the  yojana  comes 
to  13*22  miles,  which  is  "close  on  14  miles"  for  the  map 
distance.  No  doubt  a  little  should  be  allowed  for  the  extra 
distance  required  for  the  words  "  or  so  "  of  the  pilgrim. 

The  map  in  the  Arch.  Surv.  Reports^  seems  to  show 
a  defile  in  the  Maher  group  of  hills  through  which  a  course 
a  little  north  of  east  is  feasible.  The  map  distance  to  the 
Mahi  river  by  this  way  would  be  about  13  J  miles. 

»  Stein:  Reprint,  p.  12.  Beal,  ii,  p.  148. 
»  Stein  :  heprint,  p.  19.  Beal,  ii,  p.  142. 
3  Vol.  i,  p.  2. 
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(6)  General  Cunningham's  survey^  of  the  new  city 
of  Bajagrha  makes  the  interior  measurement  of  the 
walls  of  the  inner  city  13,000  feet,  and  the  measurement 
outside  the  ditches  14,260  feet.  The  mean  of  these  i» 
13,630  feet.  Yuan  Chwang  says  the  interior  walls 
were  20  li^  in  circuit.  The  pilgrim's  measurement,  at 
5*288  miles  to  the  yojana,  gives  13,960  feet.  A  yojana 
of  the  value  of  6*75  miles  would  require  the  circuit  ix> 
measure  17,820  feet,  and  one  of  8  miles,  21,120  feet ! 

(7)  Behraic  (Bahraich)  is  the  only  district  in  India, 
so  far  as  my  information  goes,  in  which  a  kroi§a  of 
the  value  of  that  of  Yuan  Chwang,  '661  mile,  is  still 
in  use.  The  Settlement  Report  of  this  district  of  the 
year  1873  *  gives  the  different  measures  which  prevail, 
and  states  that  "  under  the  hills  [corresponding  to  the 
tract  of  country  which  lay  between  the  cities  SravastI 
and  Kapilavastu]  another  kos  is  in  use,  which  doe» 
not  measure  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile."  If  we 
multiply  the  f  by  8  to  get  the  yojana,  it  is  found  to* 
equal  5*3  miles. 


*  Anc,  Geog,  India,  p.  467.     Arch,  5mit.  Sep  ,  i,    .  23. 
'  Beal,  ii,  p.  165. 

•  pp.  81-85. 
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■liiein 
inglttb 
Kale. 

Te'nn, 

or 
finger. 

Tch'ih, 

or 
palm. 

Chih, 

or 
foot. 

Che  tchi, 

Chih.  or 

cubit. 

Chang. 

Sin, 

or 

fathom. 

Pun, 

or 

pace. 

Tchang. 
Chan. 

Li, 

or 

mile. 

Yojana. 

JKhM. 

•87252 

1 

-49008 

4 

1 

-72520 

10 

... 

1 

-94048 

24 

6 

I 

-90080 

40 

10 

... 

... 

' 

•35120 

60 

15 

... 

... 

1 

^80160 

80 

20 

... 

... 

1 

•2320 

100 

25 

... 

... 

... 

1 

lfikf>. 

•1322 

9,600 

2,400 

960 

400 

240 

160 

120 

96 

,i 

4 

•17626 

12,800 

3,200 

1,280 

6m 

320 

213J 

160 

128 

1 

•0506 

512,000 

128,000 

51,200 

21,333i 

12,800 

8,533J 

6,400 

5,120 

40 

1 

The  table  shows  the  Chinese  measures  of  Fa-hian,  the 
yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang,  and  the  old  yojana.  The  latter,  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  is  the  yojana  of  Fa-hian. 

The  old  yojana  is  shown  equal  to  512,000  fingers,  and  its 
ii  as  12,800  fingers.  The  li  of  the  yojana  of  common 
reckoning,  or  Yuan  Chwang's  yojana,  appears  as  f  of  this, 
or  of  the  value  of  9,600  fingers. 

Wells  Williams,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language^ 
states  that  the  Chinese  '  foot '  has  under  different  dynasties 
been  divided  into,  or  were  of,  8,  9,  and  10  ts'un  (fingers). 
It  is  at  present  16  fingers. 

The  length  of  the  foot  of  Yuan  Chwang  and  of  the  cubit 
of  Fa-hian  are  deducible  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
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A^ka  pillar  at  the  site  of  the  heavenly  ladder,  near  the 
Sapitha  capital. 

We  are  told  by  Fa-hian  that  over  the  sacred  ladders  in 
the  Samkai^ya  country  Adoka  built  a  vihara,  and  that  behind 
the  Yihara  the  emperor  erected  a  stone  pillar  '^  thirty  cubits 
high."  1 

Yuan  Chwang's  description  differs  slightly.  The  ladders 
and  the  vihara  seem  to  have  been  renewed,  or  renovated,  by 
the  ^'  neighbouring  princes  "  after  the  time  of  Fa-hian,  and 
before  Yuan  Chwang  came  to  India.  The  Ai§oka  pillar, 
however,  was  still  standing,  and  is  stated  by  the  pilgrim  to 
have  been  "  about  70  feet  high."  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  country  of  Kapitha  of 
Yuan  Chwang  is  the  same  as  that  referred  to  by  Fa-hian 
under  the  name  of  Samka^ya,  and  that  Fa-hian  and  Yuan 
Chwang  both  refer  to  the  same  pillar. 

From  these  statements  of  the  pilgrims  we  learn  that 
**  thirty  cubits  "  of  Fa-hian  are  **  about "  equal  to  70  feet  of 
Yuan  Chwang. 

The  cubit  of  Yuan  Chwang  we  have  seen  was  20*94048 
inches.  There  can  be  very  little  hesitation  in  believing  that 
the  cubit  of  Fa-hian  was  of  exactly  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  other  pilgrim,  or  very  nearly  so. 

As  a  cubit  is  the  measure  of  24  fingers,  Fa-hian's  30  cubits 
for  the  height  of  the  pillar  correspond  to  720  finger-breadths. 
Yuan  Chwang  makes  the  height  70  feet,  that  is,  each  foot 
comprised  10  finger-breadths,  and  the  height  of  the  pillar 
was  ''about "  700  fingers.  The  inference  from  the  comparison 
is  that  Yuan  Chwang's  foot-measure  was  the  one  of  10  fingers 
mentioned  in  Chinese  literature,  and  that  Fa-hian*s  cubit 
must  have  comprised  24  fingers,  each  having  exactly  the 
same  value  as  the  finger-breadth  of  Yuan  Chwang. 

Fa-hian  makes  the  height  of  the  pillar  628*2144  inches, 
and  Yuan  Chwang  about  590*764  inches. 

Buddha's  religious  staff  was  a  "  chang  and  six  or  seven 
tenths  "  or  "  16  or  17/^^^ "  ^  [^  length. 

*  Beal,  i,  ch.  xni,  pp.  xl,  xli. 

»  Beal,  i,  p.  203. 

'  Beal,  i,  chap,  xiii,  p.  xxxv.     Giles  :  lieeord  of  Buddhittie  Kingdoms,  p.  24. 
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It  has  been  noted  under  the  measures  of  Yuan  Chwang 
blat  a  tchang  and  10  tch*ih  are  the  same  in  value,  so  that 
10  +  24  or  40  +  28  fingers,  that  is  64  or  68  fingers,  are 
t.liujs  equal  to  a  chang  and  six  or  seven  tenths.     The  total 

exactly  the  same  as  16  or  17  feet,  if  each  foot  be 
loltipUed  by  four  fingers.  At  the  equivalent  of  4  fingers 
t/a   the  'loot*   the   staff   measured  55*84128  or  59*33136 

igliah  inches* 

At  the  present  time  in  India  the  sadasd,  or  mnasd^  of  the 
Beudicant  is  34  inches  or  so  long,  and  the  ermier^  or 
A'ubadi^  carried  by  other  mendioants,  is  about  54  inohes. 

The  sSdasa  is  an  iron  staff,  split  from  the  point  for  some 
iray  up,  and  adapted  at  the  lower  end  for  catching  hold 
of  live  charcoal.  The  two  blades  of  the  divided  part  of 
the  shaft  are  locked  by  sUpping  down  a  clasp  {cippl) 
towards  the  ag  to  be  caught.  The  upper  end  of  the  sadaaii 
tenninates  in  a  ring  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  passes 
through  an  eye-hole  in  the  sadasa  of  greater  diameter  than 
ihe  thickness  of  the  ring.  The  ring  is  thus  freely  movable 
in  the  eye-hole.  The  ring  passes  through  the  middle  of 
f5  or  6  smaller  rings,  each  about  2  inches  across.  Tlie 
mendicant  holds  the  sadaea  by  the  middle  and  jingles  the 
rings  as  he  wanders  through  country  where  he  may  be 
ittacked  by  wild  animals,  or  produces  the  noise  by  striking 
the  point  of  the  stuff  on  the  ground. 

The  khnkkfmrnm  of  Buddha  was  probably  of  somewhat 
similar  design  to  the  sadasa*  It  also  made  a  noise  when 
ihaken.^ 

The  crosier  is  made  of  iron  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
thrcNtghouti  At  its  lower  end  it  is  frequently  bulbous. 
The  free  end  of  the  crooked  part  sometimes  has  one  or 
more  ringa,  after  the  style  of  the  sadasa.  Wh^n  a  mendicant 
halta  he  fixes  his  crosier  in  the  ground  upright  in  front 
of  liijQEiself 9  but  at  a  short  distance  away. 

The  staff  of  Buddha  not  improbably  was  nearly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Indian  crosier,  or  kubadi,  of  the  twentieth 

*  B«it«  H  |K  90»  note  61.     1  haTP  uut  bad  »n  opporimuty  tn  consali  tho 


^      • 
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century.  This  is  confirmed  by  I-Tsing,^  who,  speaking  of 
what  he  himself  saw,  records  that  ''the  metal  staff  is 
in  Sanskrit  'khakkara/  representing  the  sound  (produced 

by  the  staff,  when  carried  in  walking) The  stick 

itself  is  made  of  wood,  either  rough  or  smooth,  its  length 
reaching  to  a  man's  eyebrows.     .     .     .     ." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  chang  mentioned 
by  Fa-hian  in  the  measurement  of  Buddha's  religious  staff 
is  the  chang  equal  to  10  tch'ih,  each  of  4  fingers.  The 
measurement  given  of  16  or  17  feet  is  evidently  an  error 
for  16  or  17  tch*ih  or  *  palms,'  which  have  become  16  or 
17  chih  or  *feet.'  That  Fa-hian's  foot  was  of  4  fingers 
only,  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the  old  Chinese 
measure  of  a  foot,  which  was  of  the  value  of  8,  9,  or  10 
fingers. 

The  chang  just  spoken  of  must  be  careAiUy  distinguished 
from  another  chang  mentioned  by  Fa-hian.  He  gives  the 
height  of  the  Kaniska  stupa  at  Pesbawur  as  equal  to 
''40  chang."  ^  Yuan  Chwang  informs  us  that  this  same 
stiipa  was  "400  feet"  high.^  As  we  now  know  that  Hiuen 
Tsiang's  foot  contained  10  fingers,  the  height  of  the  stupa 
must  have  been  4,000  fingers.  The  equation  now  stands 
40  chang  equal  4,000  fingers,  or  1  chang  is  equal  to  100 
fingers.  The  value  of  this  chang  is  exactly  2\  times  the 
value  of  the  other  chang  of  10  tch*ih.  The  equation  is 
correct,  because  a  chang,  tchang,  or  chan  of  the  value  of 
100  fingers  is  mentioned  by  one  writer.*  This  chang  seems 
always  to  have  been  of  100  fingers. 

The  equation  is  of  interest  in  confirming  the  value  of 
the  foot  of  Yuan  Chwang,  which  I  have  already  demonstrated 
as  being  equal  to  10  fingers. 

The  height  of  the  Kaniska  stupa  at  Pesbawur,  we  observe, 
was  40  chang  of  Fa-hian,  or  400  feet,  equal  to  a  total  of 
4,000  fingers  of  Yuan  Chwang,  or  290-84  English  feet.     It 


»  Takakusu :  lUcwd  of  the  JBttddhist  Religion,  p.  191. 

2  Beal,  i,  chap,  xxii,  p.  xxxii. 

3  Beal,  i,  p.  100. 
♦  Jervis,  p.  324. 
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is  described  by  Fa-hian  as  the  highest  stupa  in  India  in 
liis  time.  Its  circumference  at  the  base  was,  according 
tx>  Yuan  Chwang,  1^  li,  that  is  *1983  of  an  English  mile, 
or  about  350  yards,  the  yojana  being  taken  as  5*288  miles. 

The  yihara,  situated  70  paces  of  Fa-hian  to  the  north 
of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Jetavana,  south  of  Sravasti,  where 
Suddha  held  a  discussion  with  the  followers  of  the  heretical 
echools,  was,  Fa-hian  says,  ''  more  than  six  chang  (70  feet) 
liigh."  ^  Yuan  Chwang  gives  the  height  of  this  vihara  as 
^' about  60  feet  high."  2 

Here,  again,  a  chang  is  100  fingers,  and  a  foot  10  fingers. 
The  foot  of  the  scale  of  Fa-hian  seems  to  have  been  of 
10  fingers,  and  of  exactly  the  same  value  as  the  foot  of  the 
other  pilgrim. 

This  appears  to  be  so  from  the  following  passages 
describing  an  A^ka  pillar,  which  was  situated  3  li  of 
Fa  -  hian  to  the  south  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pataliputra. 
I  transcribe  the  descriptions  of  Fa-hian  (I,  II),  and  of 
Yuan  Chwang  (III). 

I.  "To  the  south  of  the  tower  is  a  stone  pillar  about 
a  chang  and  a  half  in  girth  (18  feet),  and  three  chang  or  so 
in  height  (35  feet).  On  the  surface  of  this  pillar  is  an 
inscription  to  the  following  effect :  '  King  As6ka  presented 
the  whole  of  Jambudvipa  to  the  priests  of  the  four  quarters, 
and  redeemed  it  again  with  money,  and  this  he  did  three 
times.'  "  « 

II.  *'  To  the  south  of  the  pagoda  there  is  a  stone  pillar 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  thirty  odd  feet 
in  height.     On  it     .     .     .      "  * 

III.  "  By  the  side  of  the  vihdra  which  contains  the  traces 
of  Buddha,  and  not  far  from  it,  is  a  great  stone  pillar 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  mutilated  inscription  on  it."  ^ 


*  Beal,  i,  p.  xlvii. 

*  Beal,  ii,  p.  10. 
'  Beal,  i,  p.  Ivii. 

*  Giles,  p.  66. 

*  Beal,  u,  p.  n. 
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[Then  follows  a  description  much  the  same  as  in  the  first 
quotation.] 

Here  *^  about  30  feet  high  "  of  Yuan  Ghwang^s  description 
are  of  the  value  of  "  thirty  odd  feet "  or  "  three  chang  or 
so "  of  Fa-hian.  Because  there  are  10  fingers  in  the  foot- 
measure  of  Yuan  Chwang,  there  are  300  in  30  feet.  We  have 
also  seen  that  3  chang  are  equal  to  300  fingers,  each  chang 
being  100  fingers.  If  in  the  second  quotation  the  worda 
**  thirty  odd  feet ''  are  a  literal  translation  of  the  text  used, 
and  are  not  a  translation  of  three  chang,  it  is  erident  that 
there  are  10  fingers  in  the  foot  of  Fa-hian. 

The  height  of  the  pillar  was  21-813  English  feet. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  sin,  or  fathom,  I  have  very 
little  to  say.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  parallel 
passages  in  the  texts  of  the  pilgrims  concerning  the  measure. 

In  China  a  fathom  seems  to  have  been  always  a  measure 
of  6  feet.  Its  present  value  is  96  fingers,  because  there  are 
16  fingers  in  the  foot.  But  as  formerly  a  foot  was  of  8,  9, 
or  10  fingers,  a  fathom  must  have  been  of  the  value  of  48, 
54,  or  60  fingers  only,  at  different  times. 

The  fathom  of  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  probably  was 
of  60  finger-breadths,  because  there  were  10  fingers  in  the 
foot-measure  of  each  pilgrim.  Its  value  was  52*3512  English 
inches. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Fa-hian  made  use  of 
the  old  yojana  in  stating  distances.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  prove,  but  I  will  now  attempt  to  solve  the  problem. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  of 
Fa-hian  I  shall  examine  the  statements  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  relating  to  the  distance  from  the  city  of  Sravasti 
to  the  city  of  Eapilavastu. 

In  the  Life  and  Records  of  Yuan  Chwang  the  distance  to 
Eapilavastu  is  reckoned  from  the  town  in  which  EaSyapa 
Buddha  was  born,  which  was  situated  to  the  north-west  or 
west  of  Smvastl.  Fa-hian  calls  this  town  Towai,  and  reckons 
the  distance  to  Eapilavastu  city  from  the  city  of  Sravasti 
and  not  from  Towai. 
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In  the  Records  the  distance  of  Towai  from  Sriivastl  ia 
giTen  as  "16  Ii  or  so/**  and  in  the  Life  as  *' sixty  li  or 
80,'^  ^  while  Fa-hian  makes  the  distance  "  50  W*^ 

All  these  statements  differ.  The  16  li  may  be  an  error 
for  60  li»  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  a  Buddhist 
yojana  was  divided  into  16  li,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Yuan  Chwang  had  originally  in  bis  notes  the  statement  that 
Towai  was  distant  from  Sravasti  city  about  **  16  li,  or  one 
old  yojaua/*  and  that  by  an  oversight  the  distance  of  16  li 
raoa  not  changed  into  the  figures  representing  the  distance 
I  in  li  of  the  measure  of  common  reckoning. 

If  this  be  the  correct  meaning  of  "16  li  or  so/'  this 
I  distance  actually  corresponds  to  683  li  in  common  reckoning, 
the  1^  li  equalling  one  old  yojana. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  distance  of  60  li  or  so  given 
in  the  Life  is  the  correct  distance  in  round  number^. 

Assuming  that  Fa-hian*s  50  li  is  a  record  in  the  old 
measure,  this  distance  would  b©  equal  to  66 '6  li  in  common 
reckoning,  the  measure  which  was  adopted  by  Yuan  Chwang. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  other  distances  given  by  Tuan 
Chwang  and  his  biographer. 

In  the  Life  *  we  are  informed  that  **  From  this  [that  is, 
from  Towai]  going  south-east  about  800  //  we  come  to  the 
tin^dom  of  Kapilavustu/* 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  in  this  record  another 
error  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Life  already  pointed  out  by 
me  in  this  paper  in  connection  with  the  distances  between 
the  capitals  of  Piloshanna  and  Kapitha,  namely,  that  instead 
of  kinffdom  we  should  read  capita!^  because  in  the  Secards 
the  distance  from  Towai  to  the  kingdom  of  Kapilavastu  is 
giTeoa8*'500  1ior  so/*^ 

I  abould,  therefore,  infer  that  the  distances  from  Towai 
rto  Kapilavastu  city  were  as  follows,  in  the  measure  of 
oommon  reckoning,  according  to  Y'uan  Chwang : — 


»  Beal,  u»p.  13- 
^  Bea] :  Lifi,  p.  94, 

*  B«al,  i,_p.  j\yu\. 

*  Beal:  Life,  p.  9^. 

*  BmI.  ii,  p.  13, 
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(1)  From  Towai  to  Sravasti  city  60  li  or  so. 

(2)  From    Sravasti  city   to  the   border  of    the    Eapila 

kingdom  500  li  or  so. 

(3)  From  the  Kapila  border  to    Kapilavastu  city  240 

li  or  so. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  accept  as  correct  the  observation 
of  the  Life  that  the  distance  from  Towai  to  Kapilavastu 
city  was  800  li,  after  correcting  kingdom  to  city.  Both 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith  ^  and  General  Cunningham,^  in  discussing 
the  distance  between  the  cities  Sravasti  and  Eapilavastu, 
have  ignored  the  800  li  statement. 

Seeing  that  Towfd  was  60  li  from  Sravasti,  the  distance 
between  the  cities  Sravasti  and  Kapilavastu,  according  to 
the  Life,  amounts  to  800  li  less  60  li,  or  740  li,  in  the 
measure  of  common  reckoning,  that  is,  18*5  yojanas. 
Converting  this  distance  into  the  old  measure,  18*5  yojanas 
are  equal  to  13*875  yojanas.  If  we  deduct  1*875  yojanas 
from  this  we  get  12  yojanas  for  the  distance  Fa-hian  gives 
between  Sravasti  and  Napika,  and  the  balance,  1*875  yojanas, 
as  the  equivalent  in  old  reckoning  for  the  distance  from 
Napika  to  Kapilavastu,  if  the  old  yojana  and  the  yojana  of 
Fa-hian  are  one  and  the  same  measure. 

The  distance  between  the  two  capitals,  740  li,  at  5*288 
miles  to  the  common  yojana,  was  97*828  English  miles. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  Sahet  Mahet  can  be  ^ravasta, 
as  it  agrees  neither  in  distance  nor  bearing  from  Kapilavastu, 
the  position  of  which  is  known  from  recent  discoveries. 

As  the  city  of  Sravasti  is  here  ascertained  to  have  beoH 
situated  about  98  miles  from  Kapilavastu,  and  as  it  is  known 
to  have  lain  on  the  AciravatI  (RaptI)  river,'  the  bearing 
from  Sravasti  city  to  that  of  Kapilavastu  must  have  been 
south-east,  whereas  Sahet  Mahet  is  between  50  and  60  miles 
a  little  south  of  west  from  the  Kapilavastu  remains. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  has  devoted  two  of  his  admirable 
articles  ^  to  the  identification  of  the  position  of  Sravasti, 

»  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1898,  p.  626. 

'  Jne,  Otcg.  India,  p.  414. 

'  Oldenberg :  Buddha,  p.  168. 

*  J.R.A.S.,  July,  1898,  p.  527  ;  January,  1900,  p.  1. 
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aDfi  has  corae  to  the  conclusion,  also,  that  the  Bite  of  Sahet 
Mohet  and  of  SruvastT  are  not  identical,  as  General 
Cunningham  and  other  writers  have  beh'eved*  Notwith- 
etnnding  that  I  think  that  Mr,  Smith  has  erred  on  two 
points,  namely,  in  taking  600  li  as  the  distance  between 
t\iB  eities  Sravasti  and  Kapilavastu,  and  in  considering 
that  *  country  *  and  '  capital '  are  convertible  t^rms  j  and 
'i  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  the  values  he  assigns 

'  V  )janas  adopted  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  are  near  the 

truth,  either  in  this  instance  or  in  the  identification  of  other 
Buddhist  sites  published  at  different  times  by  him,  the  result 
is  that  our  independent  evidence  for  the  bearing  from 
Sravttstl  city  to  Eapilavastu  city  is  the  same,  and  our 
iistnnces  are  approximately  so,  too,  he  making  the  distance 

*8'i^  to  90  miles,  or  in  a  more  recent  publication'  90  to  100 
miles,  and  I  98  miles.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  has 
correctly  locate<l  the  approximate  position  of  Snivasti  city. 
It  is  incredible  that  King  Prasenajita  and  his  queen,  when 
fugitives  from  the  city  of  Sravasti,  could  have  taken  7  daya 
and  7  nights,  and  a  me8senger  3  days,^  to  cover  the  distance 
from  Sahet  Mahet  t-o  Kapilavastu  city, 

"  Leaving  the  city  of  SmvastI  and  going  12  yqjanas  to 
the  8outh»east,*'  *  Fa-hian  arrived  at  a  town  called  Napika, 
or  Napeikea,  where  Erakucanda  Buddha  was  born.  Going 
**  north  **  from  Napika  **  less  than  one  yojona,"  he  arrived 
at  ibe  town  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Eanakamuni 
Buddha,  from  which  Kapilavastu  city  lay  "  less  than 
t  yojana  "  eastward.* 

Toaii  Chwang  places  the  town  of  Krakucanda  to  the  south  ^ 
of  Kapilavastu  50  li,  and  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  30  li  to 
Ihe  north-east  of  the  town  (Napika)  of  Krakucanda,     His 

f;&eftriDg  for  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  would  take  it  to  the 
80uib*ea$t  of  Kapilavastu. 


'  Atittqnittrf,  in  the  Tiirm^  Kfpal^  Pref.  Note,  p*  7- 

^  Bml^  i,  fhap.  ixi,  p.  ilTiii. 
*  Real,  i^  rhnp?*.  \ii,  xxii,  p,  xXix. 
^  li*aJ»  ii,  [.p,  IS.  19, 


^^^ 
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The  statements  of  the  two  travellers  regarding  the  position 
of  the  town  of  Kanakamuni  from  Kapilavastu  are  thus 
utterly  at  variance  with  each  other. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  some  confusion  ^  in  the  texts 
of  the  pilgrims  regarding  the  bearing  of  Napika  and  the 
town  of  Kanakamuni  from  Kapilavastu. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  a  traveller  making  the  direct 
journey  from  the  city  of  SravastI  to  the  capital  of  Kapila- 
vastu, as  Fa-hian  apparently  did,  had  first  to  go  to  a  point 
south-east  from  Kapilavastu  before  he  could  reach  the  city, 
as  Yuan  Chwang's  statement  respecting  the  position  of  the 
town  of  Kanakamuni  requires.  This  reasoning  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  Fa-hian,  who  describes  the  bearing  from 
Kanakamuni  to  Kapilavastu  to  be  '^  eastward,"  and  it  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  a  comparison  of  the  bearings  given 
by  each  pilgrim,  after  leaving  Napika,  if  these  are  considered 
independently  of  the  towns  in  connection  with  which  they 
are  stated.  Fa-hian's  "  eastward "  from  Kanakamuni  to 
Kapilavastu  agrees  with  Yuan  Chwang's  ''  north-east "  from 
Napika  to  Kanakamuni, and  Fa-hian's  "north "from  Napika 
to  Kanakamuni  agrees  with  Yuan  Chwang's  ''  south  "  from 
Kapilavastu  to  Napika. 

Yuan  Chwang  makes  Napika  the  further  of  the  two  towns 
from  Kapilavastu.  As  one  town  lay  in  a  northerly  direction 
from  the  other,  it  follows  that  Kanakamuni  lay  "  north  "  * 
of  Napika,  thus  leaving  the  last  bearing  from  Kanakamuni 
"eastward"  according  to  Fa-hian,  and  "north-east"  according 
to  Yuan  Chwang. 

I  conclude  from  the  argument  that  both  Napika  and 
Kanakamuni  lay  to  the  western  side  of  Kapilavastu,  and 
had  to  be  passed  through  before  reaching  Kapilavastu, 
and  that  Fa-hian's  bearings  are  correct  if  we  read  "  north- 
east" for  "eastward"  in  his  account. 

Yuan  Chwang  makes  the  distance  from  Napika  to  the 
city  of  Kanakamuni  30  li,  and  that  from  Kapilavastu  to 

*  Ane.  Oeog.  India,  p.  414. 

'  The  true  bearing  will  probably  prove  to  be  north  and  some  way  to  the  east ; 
bat  compare  Laidlay's  translation,  given  in  Arch.  Sorv.  Reports,  xii,  p.  178. 
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Napika  50  li.  We  should,  perhaps,  understand  that  50"  1? 
is  the  reckoning  from  Kanakamuni  to  Kapilavastu.  This 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  his  statement  that  ''to  the 
north-east  of  the  city  40  U  is  a  atupa^*  *  where  a  ploughing 
festival  had  been  held.  This  statement  immediately  follows 
references  to  Kanakamuni's  town,  and  the  distance,  40  li, 
apparently  is  taken  from  that  city. 

Fa-hian  says  the  ploughing  festival  took  place  to  the 
north-east  of  Kapilavastu,  at  a  few  li  from  that  city. 

Whether  the  distances  of  50  li  and  30  li  are  correct  can 
be  considered  doubtful  for  another  reason.  The  sum  of 
Yuan  Chwang's  two  distances,  from  Kapilavastu  to  Napika 
and  from  the  latter  to  Kanakamuni,  is  80  li,  or  two  yojanas, 
a  distance  which  almost  coincides  with  the  words  of  Fa-hian, 
that  the  whole  journey  was  less  than  two  yojanas.  Fa-hian*s 
duplication  of  the  words  "  less  than  a  (one)  yojana "  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  distances  between  the  three  cities 
were  nearly  equal,  and  that  each  was  almost  a  full  yojana  from 
the  other.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  Yuan  Chwang's 
30  li  should  be  the  same  as  the  other  distance,  50  li.  In 
this  case  the  distance  from  Napika  to  Kapilavastu  would  be 
100  li  in  common  reckoning. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  the  statements  of 
distance  of  the  two  pilgrims  stage  by  stage. 

For  this  purpose  I  think  it  is  allowable  to  take  the 
distance  from  SravastI  to  Towai  as  equal  to  60  li,  as  it  is 
the  number  midway  between  the  two  other  possible  distances 
which  I  have  given.     It  is  the  distance  recorded  in  the  Life, 

If  we  deduct  60  li  from  800  li  for  the  distance  from 
Towai  to  SravastI,  and  80  li  for  that  from  Napika  to 
Kapilavastu,  all  of  which  are  given  in  the  Life  and  Records 
of  Yuan  Chwang,  we  get  660  li  in  common  reckoning  as 
the  distance  from  Sravasti  to  Napika,  against  Fa-hian's 
12  yojanas,  or  480  li.  Assuming  that  the  li  of  Fa-hian  is 
one-third  more  valuable  than  that  of  Yuan  Chwang,  then 
the  480  li,  or  12  yojanas,  of  Fa-hian,  would  be  equal  to 
640  li  in  common  reckoning,  or  20  li  short  of  what  Yuan 

^  Beal,  ii,  p.  19. 
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•Cliwang  makes  the  distance.  The  20  li  in  excess  given  by 
Yuan  Chwang  from  Sravasti  to  Napika  may  possibly  be 
accounted  for,  as  we  have  seen,  by  supposing  that  hii^ 
distance  from  Napika  to  Kanakamuni  is  understated  exactly 
this  number  of  li. 

Yuan  Chwang  is  generally  more  careful  in  his  statements 
of  direction  and  distance  than  Fa-hian.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  his  reckoning,  50  li  and  30  li,  is  correct, 
although  his  bearing  to  Kanakamuni  from  Kapilavastu  is 
wrong.  On  the  assumption  that  50  li  and  30  li  are  accurate, 
it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  distances  from  Towai  to 
Kapilavastu  given  by  each  pilgrim.  I  have  shown  that 
1*875  yojanas  old  reckoning  is  the  probable  distance  from 
Napika  to  Kapilavastu  according  to  Fa-hian.  The  distance 
1*875  yojanas  is  equal  to  75  li,  which,  when  converted  into 
common  reckoning,  is  equal  to  100  li.  If  Yuan  Chwang'a 
50  li  and  30  li  be  also  considered  records  in  the  old  measure, 
the  80  li  would  equal  106*6  li  in  common  reckoning.  The 
diflference  of  6*6  li  was  what  we  found  to  be  the  excess 
statement  (50  li  Fa  -  hian  =  66*6  li  common  reckoning) 
between  the  recorded  distances  of  the  two  pilgrims  from 
SravastI  to  Towai,  Fa-hian  making  the  distance  50  li  and 
Yuan  Chwang  60  li. 

The  value  of  the  distances  considered  is  seen  at  a  glance 
in  this  table : — 


Fa-hian. 

Yuan  Chwano. 

Old 
Yojana. 

Li 

(O.R.).^ 

Li 

(C.Il.).» 

Li 

(CR.). 

Li 

(C.B.). 

Towai  to  S'ravasti  

12 
1-875 

60 
480 
75 

66-6 
6400 
1000 

30  +  50 

60 
633-4  « 
106-6 

S'ravasti  to  Napika 

Napika  to  Eapilayastu    

Total 

... 

... 

806-6 

... 

800-0 

^  o.R.  =old  reckoning ;  c.r. = common  reckoning. 
»  633-4li  =  800  — 60  — 106-6. 
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It  may  be  objected  to  my  explanation  of  the  distances 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  believing  that  Yuan  Chwang 
occasionally  departed  from  his  usual  custom  of  stating  these 
in  the  measure  of  common  reckoning.  I  think,  however,  that 
there  may  be.  Both  he  and  Fa-hian  record  30  li  south-east 
from  Eapilavastu  as  the  distance  to  the  site  of  the  '  arrow- 
welL'  If  Fa-hian's  yojana  is  greater  than  that  of  Yuan 
Chwang,  a  fact  which,  I  believe,  is  universally  allowed,  and 
each  divides  the  yojana  by  40  for  the  li,  Yuan  Chwang  must 
here  have  recorded  the  distance  in  Fa-hian's  measure  and 
not  in  that  of  common  reckoning.  The  distance  of  30  li  to 
the  arrow-well,  I  submit,  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have 
aet  forth  in  the  table  that  Yuan  Chwang's  distances  round 
about  Kapilavastu  may  be  stated  in  the  old  measure,  that 
is,  that  the  30  li  and  50  li  are  in  old  reckoning. 

If  this  be  so,  Yuan  Chwang  has  recorded  the  distance  from 
Napika  to  Kapilavastu  as  being  2  old  yojanas,  whereas 
Fa-hian  makes  the  same  distance  less  than  two  old  yojanas, 
that  is,  about  1*875  old  yojanas.  According  to  Fa-hian,  the 
distance  between  these  two  towns  has  been  overstated  by 
Yuan  Chwang  to  the  extent  of  6*6  li  in  common  reckoning, 
which,  if  added  to  the  633*4  li,  the  distance  from  Sravasti 
to  Napika,  makes  the  record  of  each  pilgrim,  for  that  part 
of  the  journey,  exactly  the  same. 

Reviewing  the  discussion  of  the  figures  representing  the 
distances  given  by  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang  from  Towai 
to  the  city  of  Eapilavastu,  it  is  pretty  certain  that — 

(1)  Towai  was  60  li  in  common  reckoning  from  Sravastl 

city. 

(2)  Sravasti   city    to    Napika   was    640    li   in    common 

reckoning. 

(3)  Yuan  Chwang's  numbers  50  li  and  30  li,  equal  to 

2  yojanas,  are  both  approximately  correct  for  the 
distance  from  Napika  to  Eapilavastu  city,  but  are, 
if  correct,  records  in  the  old  measure,  and  are 
respectively  equal  to  66*6  li  and  40  li  in  common 
reckoning.    The  sum  of  the  two  distances,  80  li,  or 
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106*6  li  in  common  reckoning,  is  almost  certainly 
overstated  to  the  extent  of  6*6  li  in  common 
reckoning,  in  consideration  of  the  statement  of 
Fa-hian  that  the  distance  was  kaa  than  two 
yojanas. 

(4)  It  is  more  probable  that  the  distance  from  Napika  to 
Kanakamuni  was  50  li  in  common  reckoning,  and 
that  the  distance  from  Kanakamuni  to  Kapilavastu 
was  also  50  li  of  the  same  measure ;  and  that  the 
difference  of  6*6  li  in  common  reckoning,  in  the 
total  distance  from  Towai  to  Kapilavastu,  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  Fa-hian  making  the  distance  that 
number  of  li  further  between  the  cities  Towai  and 
Sravasti. 

I  believe  that  the  50  li  of  Fa-hian  and  the  60  li  of 
Yuan  Chwang  from  Sravasti  to  Towai  are  the  nearest  whole 
numbers  in  multiples  of  10.  When  search  has  been  made 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  full  distance  to  Towai 
from  Sravasti  is  somewhere  about  63  or  64  li  in  common 
reckoning.  This  distance  Yuan  Chwang,  on  this  supposition, 
has  recorded  as  "  60  li  or  so."  Three-fourths  of  63  or  64  li 
would  make  the  journey  in  the  old  measure  47*25  or  48  li. 
This  Fa-hian  has  recorded  as  **  50  li." 

After  comparing  the  distances  in  the  manner  I  have  done, 
I  consider  I  have  proved  that  the  yojana  of  Yuan  Chwang 
was  J  of  the  value  of  the  yojana  adopted  by  Fa-hian,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  Fa-hian  employed  the  old  measure 
mentioned  by  Yuan  Chwang. 

As  the  yojana  of  each  pilgrim  was  divisible  into  40  li,  it 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  yojana  of  common 
reckoning  having  a  value  f  of  that  of  the  old  yojana,  that 
the  li  of  common  reckoning  was  f  of  the  value  of  the  old  li. 

If  Yuan  Chwang  has  recorded  the  distance  of  some  places 
in  the  old  measure  an  explanation  would  be  difficult.  It  may 
be  that  when  he  travelled  in  India  the  sites  of  certain  places 
about  Kapilavastu  and  elsewhere,  which  had  been  famous  in 
Buddhist  history,  were  then  matters  of  tradition  only,  the 
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structures  having  become  obliterated,  and  that  he  stated 
their  position  and  bearing  from  records  to  which  he  had 
access,  or  from  local  inquiry. 

I  cannot  recall  any  evidence  to  prove  that  in  Fa-hian's 
narrative  there  are  instances  where  distances  are  mentioned 
in  the  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  although  it  is  possible 
that  there  are. 

The  value  of  the  pace  now  only  remains  to  be  ascertained. 

"Leaving  the  city  [that  is,  Sravasti]  by  the  south  gate, 
and  proceeding  1,200  paces  on  the  road,  on  the  west  side 
of  it  is  the  place  where  the  lord  Sudatta  built  a  vi/tdra,'*  ^ 

"To  the  south  of  the  city  [that  is,  Sravasti]  6  or  6  li 
is  the  Jetavana.  This  is  where  Andthapindada  (Ki-ku-to) 
{othencise  caUeil)  Sudatta, the  chief  minister  of  PrasSnajita-r&ja, 
built  for  Buddha  a  vihdra**  ^ 

Yuan  Chwang  seems  to  give  the  measurement  from  the 
city  of  Sravasti  to  the  northern  boundary -line  of  the 
Jetavana.  Fa  -  hian's  measurement  is  to  the  vihdra  of 
Sudatta,  which  he  informs  us  was  in  the  '*  middle "  of  the 
Jetavana  enclosure.  Their  measurements  are,  therefore,  not 
between  the  same  points. 

Yuan  Chwang's  li  contained  9,600  finger -breadths  (see 
Table),  so  that  there  are  48,000  fingers  in  5  li,  and  o7,600 
in  6  li  of  common  reckoning.  Supposing  that  Fa-hian  and 
Yuan  Chwang's  distances  had  represented  measurements 
between  precisely  the  same  points,  the  numbers  48,000  and 
57,600,  divided  by  1,200  paces,  would  give  40  and  48  finger- 
breadths  respectively  for  the  length  of  a  pace. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Old  Chinese  foot  was  of  8,  9, 
or  10  fingers,  it  would  appear  probable  that  at  one  time 
there  was  some  fixed  proportion  between  the  length  of  the 
pace  and  foot,  and  that  when  the  foot  was  of  8  fiugers  that 
the  pace  was  of  48  fingers ;  when  of  9  fingers,  that  the 
pace  was  of  54  fingers ;  and  when  of  10  fingers,  that  the  pace 
was  of  60  fingers ;  that  is,  that  the  pace  was  6  feet  of  the 
particular  scale  in  use. 

*  Beal,  i,  chap,  xx,  p.  xliv. 

*  Beal,  ii,  p.  4. 
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Jervis  gives  in  minute  detail  a  table  of  Old  Chinese  lineal 
measures,  in  which  the  foot  is  of  10  fingers  and  the  pace 
actually  is  of  60  fingers.^ 

For  the  reasons  advanced  it  seems  likely  that  we  should 
conclude  that  the  pace  of  each  pilgrim  was  of  the  same 
value,  and  that  it  contained  60  finger-breadths,  because  the 
foot-measure  of  both  was  of  10  fingers. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  60  finger  -  breadths 
divide  without  a  remainder  the  number  of  fingers  which 
constitute  the  li  and  yojana  of  common  reckoning,  but  that 
in  the  case  of  the  old  yojana,  dividing  by  60  gives 
a  remainder.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Yuan  Chwang's 
pace  contained  60  fingers  and  Fa-hian's  80  fingers,  and  that 
the  pace,  like  the  li  and  the  yojana  of  the  earlier  pilgrim, 
was  of  one -third  greater  value  than  the  corresponding 
measure  of  Yuan  Chwang. 

Using  60  fingers  as  the  value  of  the  pace,  Fa-hian's 
measurement  to  the  "  middle "  of  the  Jetavana,  from  the 
south  gate  of  the  city,  was  exactly  7*5  li  in  common 
reckoning.  If  we  take  5*5  li,  the  mean  of  Yuan  Chwang's 
figures,  as  the  distance  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  garden 
from  SravastI,  we  can  easily  calculate  approximately  the 
area  of  the  Jetavana.  Its  length  was  4  li  in  common 
reckoning,  as  the  Jetavana  vihdra  was  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Its  breadth  was  twice  **  60  or  70  paces."  Twice  70  paces 
equal  8,400  finger-breadths,  or  §  li.  The  li  is  -1322  of  an 
English  mile  (the  yojana  being  valued  at  5*288  miles), 
that  is  232-672  yards,  of  which  |  is  203*588  yards,  the 
breadth  of  the  garden.  Four  li  equal  '5288  of  a  mile,  or 
930,648  English  yards.  The  area  was  thus  930*648  yards 
in  length  by  203*588  yards  in  width. 

The  breadth  of  the  Jetavana  is  obtained  from  the  position 
of  the  sanghdrdma  \\\  which  the  pilgrims  were  informed  that 
Buddha  held  the  discussion  with  the  heretical  schools,  and 
where  they  also  saw  a  **  sitting  figure"  of  Buddha.  The 
sangharama  was  70  paces'  north  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the 

1  Jenis,  p.  324. 

2  Beal,  ii,  p.  10 ;  i,  chap,  xx,  p.  xlvii. 
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Jetavana  enclosure,  on  the  western  side  of  the  road  which 
here  formed  the  boundary  of  the  garden.  It  was  also  "  60 
or  70  "  paces  to  the  east  of  the  Jetavana  vihara,  according  to 
the  later  pilgrim.  As  the  Jetavana  vihara  stood  in  the 
centre  ("  middle ")  of  the  enclosure  the  breadth  of  the 
garden  was  twice  60  or  70  paces. 

If  80  fingers  be  taken  as  the  value  of  the  pace  of  Fa-hian, 
the  distance  to  the  Jetavana  vihara  would  have  been  in 
common  reckoning  10  H,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  5*5  li  for 
the  distance  from  the  city  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
garden,  we  would  get  4*5  li  common  reckoning  for  half 
the  longitudinal  measurement.  The  breadth  would  remain 
|-  of  the  common  li.  It  is  possible  that  60  or  70  paces,  for 
half  the  transverse  measurement  of  the  enclosure,  is  recorded 
in  the  old  scale.  If  so  the  breadth  of  the  Jetavana  would 
have  been  1-^  common  li. 

The  Jetavana  is  stated  to  have  been  **  a  thousand  cubits  in 
length  and  breadth."^  That  would  make  the  square  area 
576  millions  of  finger-breadths,  which  in  common  reckoning 
would  approximately  be  5  J  H  long  by  1,^  li  broad,  or  7  li 
long  by  I  li  broad. 

»  Hardy,  p.  224. 
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Art.  III. — Preliminai'y  Notice  of  the  Tibetan  Manuscripts  in 
the  Stein  Collection,     By  L.  D.  Barnett. 

Among  the  treasures  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Stein  in  his 
excavations  in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  lodged  by  him  last 
summer  in  the  British  Museum,  not  the  least  interesting 
was  a  collection  of  fragmentary  Tibetan  manuscripts.  These 
were  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  shrine  buried  in  a 
site  beyond  the  Endere  stream,  at  the  extreme  eastern  limit 
of  the  region  explored,  under  circumstances  which  have 
already  been  detailed  in  Dr.  Stein's  "  Preliminary  Report," 
pp.  55-56.  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fragments  were  discovered  were  such  as  to  make 
it  practically  impossible  to  date  them  later  than  the  eighth 
century ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  Chinese  sgraffito  in  the  same 
building  has  since  proved  this  conclusion  to  be  right.  Hence 
they  came  to  us  as  the  earliest  known  relics  of  Tibetan 
literature. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  a  series 
of  fragments  of  which  it  was  plain  at  first  sight  that  they 
belonged  to  one  large  pothi.  They  are  of  very  various  sizes, 
in  differing  degrees  of  preservation,  and  they  are  written  in 
an  elegant  professional  hand  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
modem  scripts.  A  hasty  inspection  sufficed  to  show  that 
they  formed  part  of  a  treatise  on  Buddhist  philosophy.  I  did 
not  however  give  to  them  a  closer  study  for  some  time,  and 
then  Professor  Bendall  in  the  course  of  a  casual  conversation 
suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  they  might  belong  to  the 
Salistamba-Sutra.  This  conjecture  I  did  not  at  once  follow 
up ;  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  an  investigation  from 
a  different  starting-point  proved  to  me  that  he  was  right  in  his 
surmise.  About  the  same  time  Professor  de  la  Vallee  Poussin, 
who  was  engaged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  this  very  Sutra, 
miade  the  same  discovery  from  a  study  of  the  facsimiles 
published  in  Dr.  Stein's  **  Preliminary  Report,"  plate  xvi. 
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Thus  we  have  recovered  about  one-half  of  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  Tibetan  version  of  this  short  text,  in  a  manuscript 
written  not  later  than  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  importance  of  this  in  all  respects  is  great.  Hitherto 
the  text  has  been  known  from  two  sources  only  —  the 
comparatively  modem  Tibetan  version  in  the  Kanjur,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  original  Sanskrit  embedded  in  the 
oiksasamuccaya,  Bodhicaryavatara-tika,  Madhyamika  Vrtti, 
etc.  Our  manuscript,  though  fragmentary,  is  older  and 
better  than  any  of  these  sources,  and  supplies  an  invaluable 
criterion  of  criticism.  In  the  main  it  strongly  supports  the 
version  of  the  Kanjur,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  later  revision  of  it,  with  occasional  expansions  and 
substitutions  of  glosses  for  earlier  and  more  ambiguous  terms. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter  peculiarity  I  may  mention  the 
following.  The  Sanskrit  has  neSvaranirmUo ;  our  MS.  reads 
dban  pos  ma  spruld;  the  Kanjur  has  the  banal  dbah  p^yug 
ma  byas. 

This  brings  us  to  another  important  consideration.  Being 
the  oldest  known  specimens  of  Tibetan  writing,  the  Stein 
fragments  in  general,  and  particularly  the  carefully  written 
manuscript  of  the  Salistamba-Sutra,  are  of  enormous  im- 
portance for  the  knowledge  of  Tibetan  palaeography  and 
orthoepy.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Salistamba, 
we  find  a  wealth  of  material  for  this  study. 

The  most  novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the  spelling  of 
the  ^alistamba  is  the  presence  of  a  final  -d  at  the  end  of  most 
of  the  roots  which  in  the  modem  language  terminate  in  -r, 
-/,  or  -«.     The  following  instances  may  be  quoted  : — 


rkyend. 

'hreld. 

'k'ord. 

smyind. 

rgyund. 

stsald. 

hsgyurd. 

'dztnd. 

\lj]rtend. 

ond. 

\iond. 

rold. 

nord. 

lend. 

spruld. 

rland. 

'p'eld. 
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In  these  cases  the  spelling  is  fairly  uniform  ;  but  isolated 
instances  occur  where  these  roots  are  spelt  in  the  modem 
fashion,  viz.,  rkyen,  bsgt/ur,  rteny  brtan,  fsol,  'brel,  len,  rlan. 
This  proves  that  the  final  -d  was  beginning  to  be  dropped  in 
conversation,  and  was  only  preserved  by  literary  tradition. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  trace  of  this  dental  appears  in  pin, 
bdeny  p^yin,  rii,  t*er,  bral,  yuly  zen^  Ihan,  mnal,  bzin,  p'l/ir,  mnon, 
ban,  non,  Man^  gzan,  mfsan,  etc. 

Another  singular  feature  is  the  presence  of  y  between  m 
and  the  high  vowels  i  and  e.  Thus  we  find  mt/i,  mt/ih,  mye^ 
tnyed,  dmytgs,  but  me  Vog.  Yah  is  always  written  after  vowels 
where  the  Kanjur  has  ah ;  and  the  determinative  pa  after 
verbal  roots  is  almost  always  changed  to  ba  after  vowels  and 
nasals.  Some  apparent  irregularity  is  found  in  aspiration ; 
thus,  on  the  one  hand  me  t^og,  on  the  other  byah  cub  (once) 
and  nam  ka  (once). 

Occasionally,  too,  a  short  final  -a  is  lengthened  before 
a  short  pause  to  -d,  though  at  the  end  of  sentences  the  ending 
o  is  added,  as  in  the  modem  language.  So  we  find  pa,  bd,  nd ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  line  even  myi  seems  to  occur.  In  one 
case,  gsO,  the  lengthening  appears  to  be  radical.  On  the 
other  hand,  words  like  mk*a,  which  in  the  modem  language 
are  spelt  with  three  letters  (e.g.  m  +  /:*  + vowel)  seem  to  vary 
in  spelling ;  thus  we  find  bka  and  mk*a  spelt  triliterally,  and 
at  the  same  time  mk'a  in  two  cases  without  a  final  vowel. 

As  regards  palaeography,  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
character  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  initial  a  has  sometimes 
a  small  hook  curling  towards  the  right,  which  is  attached  to 
it  at  the  top,  on  the  right  hand.  Otherwise  the  script  is 
simply  the  common  modem  Dbu-can,  and  has  none  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Wartu  and  Lancha  characters  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Kashmir  and  Nepal 
respectively  ^  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  may  be  briefly  dismissed. 
The  most  important  part  is  a  sheet  containing  two  poems 
glorifying  the  Buddha  and  the  Dharma.     The  rest  consists 

»  See  J.A.S.B.,  1893,  vol.  Ixii,  pt.  1,  p.  6. 
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of  unimportant  fragments  of  liturgical  works,  besides  which 
there  are  a  few  votive  inscriptions  in  photographs  taken  by 
Dr.  Stein. 

The  historiciil  significance  of  these  discoveries  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  We  have  found  an  Indian 
Buddhistic  culture,  an  art  of  pure  Gandhara  type,  Indian  in 
origin,  but  strongly  influenced  by  Hellenism,  in  various 
stages,  brought  to  Khotan  from  the  north-western  regions  of 
India.  In  its  last  phase  there  suddenly  appear  the  unmis- 
takeable  marks  of  Tibetan  aggression,  thus  confirming  the 
statements  of  the  Chinese  annals.  Tibet  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  is  a  growing  power,  and  is  now  asserting  itself 
in  the  older  centres  of  Buddhist  culture.  But  the  traces 
of  its  presence  speedily  vanish,  and  the  desert  sand  buries 
settlements  and  fields  for  ever. 

Wliat  is  the  secret  of  this  sudden  expansion  of  Tibetan 
power  ?  Tradition  assigns  the  first  introduction  of  Buddhism 
and  its  culture  to  the  second  decade  of  the  seventh  century, 
in  the  vigorous  reign  of  King  Sron-btsan-sgam-po,  and 
suggests  that  the  new  doctrines  made  little  progress  until  the 
reign  of  that  ruler's  sixth  successor,  K'ri-sroh-lde-btsan,  who 
invited  Santiraksitii,  Padmasambhava,  and  other  Pandits  to 
Tibet.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  K*ri-sroh-lde-bt8an, 
if  not  later,  tliat  the  larger  part  of  the  Northern  Canon, 
including  the  Salistamba-Sutra,  was  translated  into  Tibetan. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  singular  that  a  nation  which  according  to 
tradition  had  been  hitherto  buried  in  barbarism  should  within 
a  century  and  a  half  have  accepted  a  new  faith,  assimilated 
its  doctrines  in  t\ii}  most  scholastic  foim  of  Mahayana,*  and 
concurrently  developed  a  culture  and  a  political  organisation 
whicli  made  it  a  fonnidable  rival  to  the  older  homes  of 
civilisiition  on  its  north-western  frontier.  Probably  tradition 
has  exaggemted  the  facts ;  it  may  be  that  Buddhism  wa» 
fairlv  well  known  in  Tibet  before  the  seventh  centurv%  and 


>  Tlu'  work  ot  Atiwi,  who  preacht'd  Muhayana  in  Tibet  during  the  latter  half 
ui  i\\v  clovj'nth  centun',  now  appears  in  its  true  light  He  wa»  merely  a  reyiver 
of  the  Muhayana  that  fiad  l>een  taught  there  three  or  four  centuries  earlier. 
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8ron-bt^n-^ain-po  wus  only  its  ConAtantinc.     A  new  pnge 
of  history  is  opening  befor©  us, 

[At  the  request  of  the  Editor  I  subjoin  a  note  on  the 
aaUitamba-sutru  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article.  During 
a  recent  \isit  of  Professor  Loois  do  k  Vallee  Poussin  to 
England,  we  discovered  from  a  joint  examination  of  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  siltra  that  practically  the  whole 
text  could  be  pieced  together  from  Sanskrit  quotations  and 
put  in  order  from  the  Tibottin.  This  he  will  shortly  pubLUh, 
together  with  the  results  of  i\n  examination  of  the  several 
Chinese  versions  quite  recently  made  by  hiR  brother, 
MoQideur  Henri  de  la  VaUee  Poussin,  One  leaf,  which 
I  hAve  recognised  as  coming  from  the  Salistamba,  was 
pectmtly  found  by  me  in  Nepal^  and  in  now  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 

Aa  Professor  Poussin's  identihcation  resulted  from  the 
publication  of  facsimile  No.  2  on  pi,  x^H  of  Dr.  Stein's 
**  Preliminary  Report,"  I  may  here  mention  that  No.  1  on  the 
mne  plate  must  form  part  of  a  sutra  or  short  tract  on  a  still 
more  celebnit4?d  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  the  *'  noble  eight* fold 
way."  The  Tilx'lan  original  uf  Fclt's  Dharmacakra-mira 
("Fragments  ....  du  Kandjour/^V.M.G.,  V.  113)  wiU  be, 
I  take  it,  analogoufei,  but  not  identicaL 

Similar  identifications  will  doubtless  be  made  from  the 
Sanskrit  passages  in  the  Stein  Collection. 

The  excellent  results  that  have  attended  the  publication  of 
tlicite  two  Tibetan  passages  makes  one  regret  the  more  that 
ffif^wwiW  of  the  extracts  from  Indian  books  are  not  likewise 
ctrralated  amongst  students*  especially  of  the  Mahayc^a*^ 

C.  Bendall.] 

Additional  Note. 

With  reference  to  the  note  of  Professor  Benflall,  it  should 
\m  explained  that  the  manuscript  material  in  Indian  Brahmi 


*  Th*  Stiwkrit  dixuniPuU  from  ihu-  ooDeultoa  woontly  vX  BritL^h  Muf*eutn 
c««iM  injjy  bo  coiiifulu^l  ufur  a  promise  not  to  nuike  known  tboir  content*. 
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characters  found  by  Br.  Stein  in  his  excavations  on  the  sites 
of  Dandan-XJiliq  and  Endere  (see  "Preliminary  Report," 
pp.  37  ff.,  65  ff.),  which  are  still  property  of  the  Indian 
Qt)yemment,  and  of  which  specimens  have  been  reproduced 
in  plates  v  and  xv  of  the  "  Preliminary  Report,"  have  imder 
an  arrangement  previously  approved  by  Government  been 
entrusted  to  Dr.  A.  F.  R.  Hoemle  for  detailed  examination 
and  publication  in  connection  with  Dr.  Stein's  "  Pull  Report " 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

L.  D.  B. 
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Art.  IV. — A  new  MS,  of  the  Akbarnama.   By  H,  Beveridge. 

I  AM  indebted  to  Saiyid  *Ali  Bilgraml  ShamsuU-lJlaiiia 
for  a  peruaal  of  this  MS.  It  was  purchased  by  liim  in 
Haidarabad, 

The  MS.  is  truly  remarkable,  for  it  is  a  brotiilion,  or  rough 
dmugbty  of  the  lirst  volume  of  tho  Akbarnama.  It  originally 
wvnted  many  pasaage^  which  occur  in  the  Bib.  lud.  and 
Lacknow  editions,  but  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  been 
supplied  by  two  or  more  collators.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
carefully  through  the  MS.  and  compared  it  with  some  MS*  of 
the  finished  work,  and  they  have  made  numerous  additions 
and  omissions  so  as  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  latter. 
Where  the  additions  are  of  some  length  they  are  inserted  in 
the  margin,  and  when  they  consist  of  only  a  woi^d  or  two 
they  are  interlined.  Some  of  the  additions  are  verse,  and 
this  may  remind  us  of  Abul  Fazl's  statement  in  the  *Ain 
(Jarrett,  iii,  p.  415)  that  he  inserted  verses  on  the  fifth 
revision.  Perhaps  only  in  two  instances,  viz.,  at  p.  242, 
corresponding  to  p.  246  Bib*  lad*  ed.,  which  is  the  chapter 
describing  Akbar's  circumcision,  and  at  p.  346  =  Bib*  Ind. 
-349,  has  a  verse  originally  omitted  been  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  text,  in  a  bhink  space  left  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
otiier  missing  verses  are,  I  think,  inserted  in  the  margin. 
There  are  still  many  blanks  in  the  MS.,  but  when  we 
compare  those  places  with  the  printed  text  wc  find  that 
most  of  them,  at  any  mte,  do  not  represent  an  omission 
which  has  been  afterwards  supplied  in  the  finished  work. 
The  words  run  on  in  tho  MS,  exactly  in  the  same  order  as  in 
the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.  Most  of  those  blanks  are  from  one  to 
two  Unas  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  they  are  only  the  copyist's 
way  of  mdicating  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph.  Or 
they  may  have  been  intended  to  be  filled  up  by  rubrics,  or 
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have  been  left  for  the  insertion  of  verses,  which,  however,, 
have  never  been  supplied,  either  in  the  MS.  under  con- 
sideration or  in  the  MSS.  on  which  the  printed  editions  were 
founded.     Most  of  the  blanks,  then,  are  delusive. 

The  really  interesting  and  valuable  thing  in  the  MS.  is 
not  the  blanks  and  the  marginal  additions,  but  the  existence 
in  the  body  of  the  text  of  passages  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
printed  editions.  Apparently  Abul  Fazl  omitted  them  when 
he  made  one  or  other  of  his  revisions.  These  passages  are 
considerable  in  number,  and  one  or  two  are  of  great  length 
and  importance.  The  collator  has  scored  them  out,  in  order 
to  make  his  MS.  tally  with  the  more  finished  recensions,  but 
fortunately  he  has  only  drawn  lines  across  them,  and  has  not 
obliterated  them.  The  longest  passage  so  scored  through  i& 
the  Fathnama  or  Bulletin  of  Victory,  drawn  up  by  Shaikh 
Zain  after  Babar's  victory  over  Bana  Sanga.  It  is  styled 
Firman  of  Zahlru'd-din  Mahommad  Babar  Badshah  Ghazi, 
and  occupies  pp.  109-116  of  the  MS.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  statement — also  scored  out — ^to  the  efiFect  that  the  bulletin 
which  was  sent  to  various  countries  has  been  reproduced 
verbatim  in  order  that  the  memory  of  the  great  victory  may 
be  preserved,  and  that  men  may  be  stimulated  to  return  thanks 
to  God  for  His  goodness.  This  bulletin  is  omitted  in  the 
Akbamama  as  we  have  it,  but  it  occurs  in  Babar's  Memoirs, 
from  which  it  was  doubtless  taken  by  Abid  Fazl.  I  have 
compared  part  of  the  copy  in  the  MS.  before  me  with  that  in 
Ilminsky's  edition  (Kasan,  1857)  of  the  Turki  Babamama 
(the  bulletin  is  in  Persian),  which  begins  at  p.  410,  eight  lines 
from  foot,  and  have  found  that  the  two  substantially  agree, 
though  there  are  some  verbal  differences. 

But  although  this  is  the  longest  omitted  passage,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  most  important.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  of  no 
value  except  as  being  an  early  copy  of  the  original.  I  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  more  interesting  or  important  of  the 
scored-out  passages,  seriatim. 

1.  At  p.  10,  eight  lines  from  foot,  a  passage  is  scored  out 
which  gives  the  date  of  Akbar's  first  order  for  the  writing  of 
the  Akbamama,  viz.,  22  Isfandarmaz  of  the  33rd  year. 
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Again,  at  p.  11,  line  two  from  top,  a  passage  is  scored  out 

'iTes  the  date  of  Akbar's  second  order,  viz.,  26  Ardl- 
_      if  the  34th  year.     Now  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
%i  though  these  two  important  dates  are  not  found  in  the 
ated  editions,  or   in   moat   of   the   MSS.   which   I   have 
»3camincd,  they  occur  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  MS, 
No,   117,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  note  at  p.  33  of  my 
ahition    of  the  Akbarniima.     Their    occurrence    in   the 
'broniUon  shows  that  the  dates  are  authentic,  though  Abul 
Fazl,  for  some  reason  or  other,  afterwards  omitted  them. 
2.     The  next  erased  passage  chilling  for  attention  occurs 
the  bottom  of  p*  Ih  and  top  of  p.  76.     It  occurs  there  m 
biographical  sketch  of  Taimur,  and  contains  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  generations  during  which  the  Turks  lived 
in   Irganaqun.     It  is  to  the  effect  that,  though  there  is  no 
ivcord  on  the  point,  the  Turks  probably  lived  there  for  twenty- 
live  generations,  i,e,  during  the  times  of  twenty-live  rulers. 
The  corresponding  passage  of  the  Bib.  Ind.,  %iz,  that  gi\ing 
the  sketch  of  Taimur^s  life,  is  pp.  77-*78,  but  the  seored-out 
rpaaeage  does  not  occur.     It  ought  to  come  in  there  at  p.  78, 
RLx  line^  from  top,  and  does  not.     But  a  very  similar  passage 
occurs  earlier  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,   viz.  at  p.  63,  thirteen 
lines  from  the  foot.      Indeed,  it  is  the  same  passage  less 
[in©  or  two  clauses.     It  gives  the  same  calculation  about  the 
I  probiible  number  of  generations,  or  rulers,  and  it  is  erident 
(ihat  when  Abul  Fazl   revised   his  draught,  he  struck  out 
%im  piLssage   from  his  notice  of  Taimur  and  transferred  it 
it%  the  account  of  Taimur^s  ancestor,  Qayan.     In  doing  so  he 
4iiiiititKl,  accidentally  perhaps,  some  words  which  would  have 
miftde  the  principle   of   the   calcidation   clear.      At   p.   63 
J  BiK  Ind.,  he  merely  says  that  as  there  were  28  rulers  in  the 
|,O0Q  years  befoi'e  Irganaqun,  and  there  have  been  2b  in  the 
1,000  yeara  after  it  (Le.  up  to  Akbar's  time),  it  is  estimated 
it    there   were    25    rulers    during    the   2,000   years    in 
irganaqun!     The   reasoning   is   not  obvious,   and   I   have 
nniiarked  on  tfaii  in  note  2  to  my  translation,  p.  175.     But 
I  Mfial  entry  as  given  at  p.  76,  top  line  of  the  Bilgraml 

iLatns  a  few  wonls  which  explain  the  basis  of  the 
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oakulation,  if  they  do  not  justify  it.     The  words  are,  "  as 
the  length  of  life  differs  in  different  cycles.'' 

3.  At  p.  161  =  160  Bib.  Ind.  some  words  explanatory 
of  Jahangur  Qidl's  fate  in  Bengal  occur,  which  are  wanting 
in  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.     They  have  been  scored  out. 

4.  At  pp.  185-186  a  long  passage  has  been  scored   out 
which  contains  an  anecdote  about  Bairam  Khan's  ancestor 
Mir  'All  Shakr.     It  tells  how  Jahan  Shah  would  only  give 
the  government  of  Kurdistan  to  a  man  who  could  drain 
a  large  goblet  of  wine.     Mir  'All  Shakr  felt  tempted  to- 
accept  the  task,  but  his  religious  scruples  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  he  declined.     However,  his  mother  persuaded  him 
to  drink,  and  he  successfully  did  so  and  got  his  government 
in  consequence.     This  anecdote  and  also  the  rest  of  'All 
Shakr*s  biography  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.     I  may  here 
obeer>*o  that  just  before  this  anecdote  there  occurs  (as  also  in 
the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.)  the  extraordinary  statement  that  Bairam 
Khan  fled  to  the  country  {wildyat)  of  Hardwar  from  Surat,, 
In^foro  ho  rejoined  Humayun.     It  is  written  Hardwar  also  in 
tho  bf'i)HithH^  but  surely  it  is  a  mistake  for  Maruwar  (Marwar). 
Tho  wrrt^sponding  passage  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  and  where  the 
»tory  ul)Out  Mir  *AlI  Shakr  should  come  in,  is  p.  186,  1.  13 
fn«u  top. 

A,  At  p.  195,  1.  10,  a  very  interesting  passage  has  been 
wHrnnl  out  which  describes  how  Qutb  Khan,  the  vakil  of  Sher 
8hnh  (or  Slior  Khan  as  Abul  Fazl  calls  him),  was  so  disgusted 
with  hit*  master's  breach  of  faith  towards  Rajah  Puran  Mai 
that  ho  U>ft  his  service  and  turned  hermit.  The  passage  does^ 
not  iHHHir  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  p.  196,  but  a  footnote  there 
wij'H  that  it  occurs  in  two  MSS.  It  is  certainly  one  that  we 
MhiUihl  not  like  to  lose,  and  its  occurrence  in  the  brouiilon 
m\\\wvU  the  truth  of  the  story.  Why  Abul  Fazl  afterwards 
tmuttiHl  this  interesting  trait  I  cannot  imagine. 

0,  A  iHissago  eleven  lines  long,  describing  an  early  attempt 
wt  lluiihir  MirzS  on  Kashmir,  has  been  scored  out,  p.  196. 
1 1  tKHUirH  at  p.  170  of  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition.  Apparently  Abid 
|<Vfl  hud  at  first  inserted  it  in  his  biographical  notice  of 
^iMidiir  Mirza,  which,  indeed,  was  the  proper  place  for  it,  and 
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had  afterwards  tranrferred  it  to  an  earlier  chapter.  Following 
his  principle  of  bringing  the  MS»  into  accord  with  the  finished 
form  of  the  Akbamama,  the  collator  has  insert<3d  the  passage 
in  the  margin  of  p.  170  of  the  BdgramT  MS. 

7*  The  famous  letter  of  Tahmiisp  about  the  entertaining 
of  Humayun  occurs  in  the  MS.  p.  205,  and  probably  agrees 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Bib.  Ind.  But  I  noticed  one 
eharactcristie  omission.  Tahmasp  includes  amont^  Huma- 
ymi*^  titles  that  of  his  being  **  Mtister  of  the  Divs  and 
Petia."  ^  This  phrase  occurs  also  in  Bayazid  Biyat's  copy  of 
the  letter,  and  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  for  it  is  required 
to  jingle  with  the  preceding  clause  ;  but  Abul  Fazl  probably 
liiought  the  title  undignified^  and  so  has  omitted  it. 

F^8*  At  p.  225  a  passage  about  Kamran  making  over  Akbar 
R  his  chief  wife,  Khanam,  and  8tating  that  this  lady  was  the 
mother  of  Shah  Rukh,  has  been  omitted.  Probably  this  was 
omitted  in  the  revision  lest  it  should  give  rise  to  the  idea  that 
Omran  was  the  father  of  Shah  Rukh.  Ilis  wife  Khiinam, 
iIbo  called  Mahtarima,  married  again  after  Kamran's  dei>arture 
to  Mecca  and  death  there ;  and  it  was  by  Ibrahim  Mliza,  the 
mm  of  Sulaiman  Shiih  of  Badakhshan,  that  she  became  the 
mother  of  8hah  Rukh   (afterwards  a  son-in-law  of  Akbar). 

The  8<^red-out  passage  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind. 

9.  p.  254,  A  long  passage  scored  out ;  it  is  not  clear  why, 
for  it  occurs  in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  Bib.  Ind., 
p.  256.  The  collator  has  copied  it  out  in  the  margin  of 
p.  250,  to  which  it  does  not  seem  to  belong. 

10.  p.  274,  top  line.  Some  Arabic  words  used  by 
Mff  'Arab  scored  out.     They  are  not  in  the  Bib.  Ini 

11.  pp.  277-280.  A  long  and  important  letter  from 
Ilumiiyun  to  Ilaidar  Mirza,  describing  his  victory  over 
Kamraii  and  their  subsequent  reconciliation,  is  scored  out. 
This  letter  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  (ct  p.  284).  Page  280 
of  the  BUgrami  MS.  also  gives  some  verses  addressed  by 
Humiiyiin  to  Bairara.  These  are  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  but 
I  think  they  are  given  by  Ferishta. 


*  p.  205^  cerrn  linee  from  (ool»  ^AiA-i-rffp  if  parl^  rliyming  with  the  prenous 
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12.  p.  270.  A  passage  about  Beg  Mirak,  and  which  is  not 
in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  is  scored  out. 

13.  A  blank  of  three  lines  breadth,  but  nothing  omitted. 
The  MS.  here  agrees  with  the  Bib.  Ind. 

14.  p.  309.  A  passage  about  the  accidental  death  of 
Abdu'l-Wahab,  just  after  the  death  of  Hindal,  is  scored 
out.  The  passage  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  (cf.  p.  314),  but 
the  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  another  historian  (either 
Nizamu'd-^n  or  Badauni). 

15.  p.  319.  An  ode  addressed  by  Eamran  to  Humayun, 
when  he  was  delivered  up  by  Sultan  Adam,  is  scored  through. 
The  verses  are  not  given  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  and,  so  &r  as 
I  know,  this  interesting  passage  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Bilgraml  MS. 

16.  pp.  327-331.  A  long  and  important  letter  from 
Humayun  to  'Abdu'r-Eashld  of  S[a8hghar  is  scored  out.  This 
letter  is  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind. 

17.  p.  336.  A  large  blank,  but  nothing  omitted.  Cf.  Bib. 
Ind.,  p.  336. 

18.  pp.  352--353.  A  long  and  interesting  letter  from 
Humayun  to  Abu'l-M'aall  is  scored  out.  This  letter  is  not  in 
the  Bib.  Ind.,  and  I  do  not  know  where  else  it  is  to  be  found, 
numiiyrin  calls  Abu'l-M'aali  his  son  (farzand),  and  speaks  of 
him  us  doaconded  from  Mu*izzu'd-dln  Shah.  He  speaks  of 
Akbar  us  the  Mirza.  The  letter  is  one  of  advice  and 
nMUcmstranoo  on  accoimt  of  Abu'l-M'aall's  not  co-operating 
with  Aklmr  and  Bairam  Khan.  In  the  brouiilon  Abul  Fad 
KiHVikii  of  inserting  it  verbatim  as  a  model  letter.  Perhaps 
Aklwr  mado  him  strike  it  out  when  the  Akbamama  was  read 
to  him. 

I  J>.  n.  tUJi,  A  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Humayun 
tt»  Aklmr  Hftt>r  his  accident,  and  describing  his  &11,  etc. 
Thin  h^ttt^r  ih  not  in  the  Bib.  Ind.,  but  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
fomul  in  tho  Miriit-al-*Aalm.  It  was  conveyed  to  Akbar  by 
Ntt^ir  Shiiikh  (^fill.  It  is  also  stated  that  when  N^dr  Shaikh 
('fill  oumo  to  Humayun  to  take  leave  before  setting  out  with 
tht»  h^ttt^r  for  tho  Panjab  he  asked  if  there  was  any  verbal 
miMwagt^    (It  is  well  known  to  be  an  Oriental  custom  to  send 
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really  important  conmimiications,  not  in  a  postscript,  but  by 
word  of  mouth.)  HumayOn  replied  by  two  Turk!  words, 
given  in  the  MS.  p.  362,  four  lines  from  foot,  of  which  the 
purport  is  said  to  be,  "  Go  and  tell  what  you  have  seen," 
or  literally, "  Having  seen,  go."  Whether  HumayOn  was  able 
to  write  or  dictate  this  letter  may  be  doubted,  but  in  all 
probability  the  letter  was  really  written  and  sent  to  Bairam 
4ind  Akbar  just  after  the  accident.  It  is  therefore  an  early 
and  important  record.  The  letter  and  the  few  explanatory 
words  which  follow  it  in  the  brauillon  may  be  said  to  clear  up 
all  doubts  about  the  dates  of  HumayOn's  accident  and  death, 
about  which  Blochmann  and  others  have  made  notes.  It 
is  clearly  stated  that  the  fall  occurred  on  Friday  the  11th  of 
the  month  (Babi'al-awwal))  and  that  HumayOn  died  on 
the  following  Sunday,  the  13th  idem.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Abul  Fazl  does  not  give  the  day  of  the  month  in  the 
Akbamama  (cf.  Bib.  Ind.,  p.  363).  He  only  says  that  the 
fall  occurred  on  a  Friday.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  he  was 
not  more  definite  was  because  he  knew  that  the  date  was 
given  in  the  original  document,  viz.,  the  letter  sent  by  Nazir 
Shaikh  Culi.  When  he  struck  out  this  document  he  may 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  place  which 
gave  the  date. 


Conclusion. 

To  simi  up :  the  MS.  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  imique,  and 
shows  us  the  original  condition  of  the  Akbamama.  It 
contains  four  important  letters  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Akbamama,  and  two,  if  not  three,  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  occur  anywhere  else,  i.e.,  not  in 
collections  of  Persian  letters  or  in  other  histories.  The  four 
letters  are : 

(1)  One  to  Haidar  Mlrza,  author  of  the  Tarikh  Kashidl. 

(2)  One  to  ^Abdu'r-Rashld,  the  ruler  of  Kashghar. 

(3)  One  to  Abu'l-M'aali. 

(4)  One  to  Akbar,  describing  HumayOn's  accident. 
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The  MS.  is  a  folio,  about  10  inches  by  6,  and  contains 
368  pages  of  21  lines  each.  The  writing  is  Nast'aliq,  and 
very  clear  and  regular.  I  do  not  know  who  the  collators  or 
copyists  were.  Saiyid  'Ali  Bilgraml  is  inclined  to  think  that 
some  of  the  alterations,  e.g.  the  verses,  were  made  by  Abul 
Fazl  himself.  This  may  be  so.  The  MS.  is  certainly  an  old 
one,  and  may  belong  to  Abul  Fad's  time.  It  has  the  words 
Tawarikh  Taimurl  written  inside  of  the  boards,  a  title  which, 
is  also  borne  by  the  magnificent  MS.  in  the  Khuda  Bakhsh 
Library  at  Patna.  There  is  the  date  Shawwal,  1069  a.h. 
(1659  A.n.)  on  a  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning.  The  ink  and 
writing  of  this  date  resemble  that  of  some  of  the  corrections,, 
but  it  may  only  be  the  date  of  ownership. 

The  MS.  ends  with  the  death  of  Humayun.  It  does  not 
contain  the  chapter  about  his  inventions.^ 

^  In  the  account  of  the  second  half  of  the  seyenteenth  year,  B.M.  MS. 
Add.  27/247  differs  considerably  from  all  the  other  MSS.  that  I  have  seen,  as 
trell  as  from  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed.  It  looks  like  a  brouiUon  of  the  second  yolnme. 
It  gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  incident  of  the  Portuguese  ambassadors  visiting 
Akbar  at  Surat  than  that  given  in  the  Bib.  Ind.  ^.,  which  is  translated  iit. 
Elliot,  vi,  42,  and  ^ves  an  abstract  of  their  address,  and  also  describee  them  as 
obtaining  leave  to  inspect  the  fort  after  it  was  taken.  It  also,  on  p.  2446,  tells 
a  story  about  Akbar,  when  travelling  by  cart  from  Surat  to  Abmadabad,  indolging. 
in  a  singing  and  drinking  party  with  Baz  Bahadur  and  others,  and  his  assaulting, 
and  nearly  killing  Shahbaz  Knan  because  he  refused  to  sing. 
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Art.    V. —  TJie  Manrdml  Dynasty  at  Mayydfdnqln  in  the 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Centuries  a.d.    By  H.  F.  Amedroz. 

Thb  following  narrative  is  derived  from  a  MS.  of  the  Historj'- 
of  MayyaSriqin  by  Ibn  al-Azraq  al-Fariqi,  B.M.  Or.  5,803, 
of  which  I  have  already  given  some  account ;  see  J.R. A-S., 
1902,  p.  785. 

The  history  of  the  dynasty  opens,  at  fol.  121flr,  with  the 
account  of  Bad  the  Kurd — ^Abu  Abd  Allah  al-Husain  b. 
Dustak  al-Harbukhti  ^ — a  native  of  the  Bahasma  hills  near 
Hizan.  So  long  as  Adud  al-Daula  lived  he  prudently  kept 
to  the  mountains  (Ibn  al-Attiir,  ix,  25),  but  in  374,  after 
hia  death,  he  seized  Mayyafariqin  and  held  it  with  the  rest 
of  Diyar  Bakr  against  the  generals  of  Samsam  al-Daula  the 
Buwaihid,  and  against  the  sons  of  Nasir  al-Daula  the 
Hamdanid.^  But  the  latter,  with  the  Oqailids,  were  too 
strong  for  him  at  Mosul,  and  it  was  in  an  attempt  against 
that  city  that  he  met  his  death  in  battle  near  Tur  Abdin, 
in  380  (fol.  122a).  Bad  had  a  sister  married  to  Marwan  b. 
Lakak  al-Harbukhti,  a  native  of  Kurmas,  a  populous  village 
between  Qal'at  Is'ird  and  al-Ma*dan,  where  he  owned  a  mill. 

*  Ibn  al-A^ir  writes  the  name  Badh,  and  suggests,  on  the  authority  of 
a  Kurdish  informant,  that  his  name  was  Abu  Shuja%  and  that  Abu  'Abd  Allah 
al-Husain  was  his  brother  (vol.  ix,  26).  A  brother,  Abu*l-Fawaris  al-Husain, 
is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-Azraa  as  appointed  by  Bad  in  374  Governor  of  Majya- 
fariqln  (fol.  121a).  He  preaeceased  Bad,  being  killed  in  battle  against  the  troops 
of  Biaha  al-Daula,  the  Buwaihid,  near  Na^ibin  \io\,  122a).  The  name  Harbukhti 
occurs  agaiD  on  fol.  122^.  There  was  a  Kurdish  tribe  called  Bukhti  in  Diyar 
Bakr;  see  **Cheref  Niimeh,**  F.  B.  Charmoy,  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  vol.  i, 
pt.  1,  pp.  58  and  61  (No.  39). 

*  Evidence  of  Bad's  success  is  afforded  by  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
$am?am  al-Daula  in  375  a.h.  to  the  Chief  ijajib  at  Na^ibm  enjoining  him  to 
assist  in  withstanding  Bad,  and  also  to  forward  to  the  capital 

presumably  the  document  defining  his  rights  and  liabilities.  The  letter  is  one  of 
a  batch  contained  in  the  MS.  Paris,  3,314  (at  fol.  214a)  which  purport  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Ibralum  al-$abi.  But  at  this  date  Ibrahim's  political  life  was  over, 
though  he  lived  until  384  a.k. 
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They  had  four  sons,  of  whom  three  are  named,  viz.,  Abu 
'Ali  al- Hasan,  Sa'Id,  and  Ahmad.  (The  fourth  was  named 
Eaka,  see  fols.  1376  and  156a  in  Or.  6,310,  the  earlier 
version  of  the  history,  at  fol.  Ol^r,  written  "Kuk.")  The 
eldest  of  them,  Abu  'All,  who  was  present  at  Bad's  death, 
after  putting  to  flight  the  Hamdanid  force,  retired  to  Husn 
EayS ;  hastened  thence  with  his  uncle's  widow  (a  Dailamite 
whom  he  afterwards  married)  to  MayyaSriqin,  which  he 
seized,  together  with  the  strong  places  around ;  and  so. 
established  himself  as  the  first  of  the  Marwanid  dynasty 
in  Diyar  Bakr.* 

The  course  of  the  dynasty  was  short,  even  according  to 
Eastern  standard ;  it  lasted  just  under  a  century.  Of  its 
five  sovereigns,  Abu  'Ali  was  followed  by  his  brothers  Sa^d 
and  Ahmad,  whose  reign  of  over  fifty  years — 402  to  463 
A.H. — formed  its  culminating  point,  and  was  followed  by 
the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson.  The  latter,  after  being 
ousted  by  Ibn  Jahir  in  479,  regained  power  for  a  short 
period  in  486,  during  the  uncertainty  in  the  succession  to 
the  Saljuq  throne  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Malik 
Shah  (fol.  151  J),  and  this,  on  Ibn  al-Azraq's  calculation, 
sufficed  to  complete  the  himdred  years  (fol.  154a). 


Abu  'AH  al-Huaan  h,  Mancdn,  380-386  a.h. 

The  Amir  Abu  *Ali  began  his  reign  by  successfully 
resisting  a  Greek  attack  on  Akhlat,  Manazjird,  Arjish,  and 
Barkari  in  382  a.h.  His  authority,  which  had  the  support 
of  his  brothers,  was  imdisputed,  and  he  had  an  able  governor 
at  Mayyafariqin,  the  Chamberlain  Mamma.  Nevertheless  he 
felt  himself  insecure,  for,  as  he  told  Mamma,  the  people,  and 
especially  the  lighter  sort,  were  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
Hamdanids.^     The  Clothes  Market,  he  said,  was  a  centre 

^  Bad'H  dominions  extended  also  into  Diyar  Rabija,  as  he  held  Na^ibin,  Jazirat 
ibn  *()raar,  and,  later,  T^r  *Abdin  (fols.  VZla^b). 

3  The  historian  says  that  the  rulers  of  Mayyafariqin  were  in  general  benevolent, 
i^pecially  the  Hamdunid  Saif  al-Daula.  Only  the  Dailamites  under  *Adud  al- 
Daola  and  his  successors  were  cruel,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  being 
massacred  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  ^am^am  al-Daula  (fol.  I20b). 


nr* 
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of  Qiiseliief ;  nu  one  might  enter  it  muiuitcd,  and  when  one 
of  his  relatives  did  so  it  led  to  a  collision  with  the  people. 
Moreover,  if  a  soldier  or  Kurd  were  insolent,  he  wa.s  beaten 
well-nigh  dead,  without  leave  of  Amir  or  governor.  Now 
his  ideal  for  the  governed  was,  he  said,  passive  obedience.^ 
ManiTna  advised  the  foUuwing  plan.  On  the  festival  of  the 
Adha,  when  the  population  had  gone  beyond  the  to^ni  limits^ 
the  Amir  had  the  gates  closed,  threw  one  leading  citisien 
from  the  wall,  murdered  others,  and  pillaged  the  place^ 
and  then,  after  proclaiming  a  general  banishmeut,  made 
exceptions  in  favour  of  those  persons  whom  he  chose  should 
remain  m  the  city.  This  was  in  384  (foL  1236).  In  386 
the  Amir  contracted  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Sa'd  al-Daula^ 
the  Hamdiinid.  paying  do^m  a  dowry  of  200,000  dirhams* 
The  marriage  was  in  take  place  at  Amid.^  The  bride's 
«0oort  included  a  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Khatib 
•Abd  al-Rahira  b.  Nubatti,^  and  on  reaching  their  camping- 
ground  near  al-Ruhii,  the  bride  he^ird  at  night-time 
mysterious  and  disquieting  utterances  which  her  comiKiuiun 


liis  wonii  ur<*-^ 


.L_:>jX1.  la^U  ^Ui-Sl^yy  3 


T^/^ 


^^-*A-r  ijUIl 


\x-\ 


*  The  phrfl^  i>*^ 


j^  J^u.-:i^uV 


XJ  J,  lyj    J^-^:  U^  ty^J    ^J 


-j^l; 


Oenpsra  Doiy»  Supp.,  mb  JU^  . 

•  Ilm  Kultatfi  wtL"*  one  of  tW  lik^mrj-  Court  M  Siiif  ul.iid.iila.      DLseuurww* 
dltEt«^  tween  348  and  35:i  a.ii.  art>  mentioned  otj  fok,  IHA  jind  llf)*, 

aad  In   >  d  on  IVjJ.  t13^  o^  unapproachable  in  hi^  art.     On  tol.  121a,  to 

Iboootkc  ol  Li-H  d<»ath  in  117 *♦  ngtxl  ;VJ  yejirs,  it  is  stated  thjvt  lie  eluiuit^d  t«»  have 
iMa  ^ftlik^  b.  &l>Muthiinna  and  ^alih  b.  abi*I-!^ujjtt«  and  that  he  handed 
damn  tmditi'  I      -  :!,,;  latter.     Ibu  i\l-Azraq  ndtb  that  tiie  inkTval  between 

Urn  PCuhita'  •  a.m.)  and  tht*  t^ntrunt^c  of  al-Hujja  {ihv  twelfth  Imiiin 

wrtiit  dwappciii     ,  :Uti  ciMtorn  was  GO  years  on  the  a^Himiption  that  that  event 

ciotuJTcd  iu  27-^*  bui  tfiMt  Mime  put  it  in  262,  which  would  niukf  tht^  interval 
hrtwrrr?  t>jf  tw:.  r»i'rn1>  7?>  Tcnr^,  I^n  Khallikin,  in  hi'*  life  ot  Ibn  Nulmtii 
<S  -  hiiHt<»n'  for  the  datei^  of  his  birth  and 

<!•  Tumud  'ftl-^Qjja   (ib.,  p,  581)  for  the 

^h<  r  -  iH'e.      Th»>  latter  pa^a«r^  rnniurs  in 

l»r    Mi;,  -  iitilatiug  to  al-Hujja.     >'ur  Ibn 

Nn!    I  .  .: ,   i.„.,  i,  92.     The  family  was  of  groat 

hr  "  mbeT»  of  it  are  (requ^Ditly  mentioned  in  the 
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made  light  of,  but  within  two  days  the  news  came  that  the 
Amir  was  dead.  His  death  happened  thus : — ^Accompanied 
by  Sharwa,  the  son  of  Mamma,  he  had  proceeded  by  Hani 
(where  the  difficulty  in  getting  across  the  river  Hauw  caused 
his  brother  Abu  Nasr  Ahmad  to  say  that  it  he  ever  came 
to  rule  he  would  build  a  bridge  there)  on  to  Amid.  Its 
leading  Shaikh,  'Abd  al-Barr,  met  him  outside,  and  was 
warned  by  Sharwa,  who  was  friend  to  the  next  brother  Sa*id 
and  false  to  the  Amir,  that  the  inhabitants  must  be  on 
their  guard  remembering  what  had  befallen  the  people  of 
Mayya&riqm.  The  Shaikh,  in  turn,  warned  his  fellow- 
townsmen^  who  left  themselves  in  his  hands.  He 
accordingly  laid  a  plan  whereby  the  Amir,  on  entering  the 
town,  was  to  be  put  off  his  guard  by  money  being  flung 
in  his  &ce,  and  then  whoever  killed  him  was  to  rule  in 
Amid.  The  plan  succeeded,  the  murderer  being  Abu  Tahir 
Yusuf  b.  Damna.  Tumult  and  slaughter  followed,  and 
the  gates  were  closed.  Sharwa,  on  approaching  the  city 
wall  for  news,  was  thrown  the  Amir's  head  and  corpse, 
and  he  and  Sa'Id  retired  with  the  troops  to  Mayyafiriqin 
(fols.  124-6).i 


Mumahhid  al-Baula  Abu  Manmr  Sa'id,  386-401  a.h. 

His  first  act  was  to  confirm  Sharwa  and  his  father  in 
office.  He  then  married  his  brother's  intended  bride,  and 
interred  his  corpse  at  Arzan,  where  his  father  Marwan 
— ^now  blind — ^with  his  wife,  took  up  their  abode  near  the 
tomb.  Amid  alone  did  not  submit  to  the  new  Amir ;  Ibn 
Damna  was  practically  the  ruler  there,  and  terms  were  come 
to  under  which  the  Amir  was  to  receive  200,000  dirhams 


^  Ibn  Shaddad  makes  this  episode,  in  error,  to  be  part  of  the  murder  of  the 
Dailamite  garrison  at  Mayyafunqin  under  ^am^am  al-Daula,  and  the  person  killed 
to  be  Abu  'All  al-9asan  o.  <Ali  al-Tamimi,  appointed  governor  in  369  by  'A^ud 
al-Daula.  And  he  makes  the  accession  of  Mumahhid  al-Daula  the  consequence  of 
Abu  *  All's  •expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mayyafariqin  (fols.  80a  ana  8U  of 
Bodl.  Marsh  333,  as  to  which  see  J.B.A.S.,  1902,  p.  786,  n.  2). 
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yearly  with  the  rights  of  the  Khutba  and  Sikka,^  Ibn 
Damna  next  proceeded  to  get  rid  of  *Abd  uUBarr*  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  performing  his  duties  as  Qadi  in  the  abode 
of  Ibn  Damna,  who  was  his  son-in-law*  The  latter  now 
got  his  as^nt  to  a  banquet;  by  this  means  introduced  his 
partiBanBy  who  were  recniited  from  the  provision  market ; 
murdered  the  Qadi  in  his  daughter's  presence,  and  rejoined 
the  company  bearing  his  victim's  head  with  him.  The  banquet 
then  proceeded  to  its  close.  Later  Ibn  Bunina  addressed 
the  populace.  After  protesting  his  single-minded  devotion 
to  their  interest  and  his  natural  kindness,  he  told  them  that 
*Abd  al-Barr  meditated  handing  over  the  town  to  the  Amir 
and  becoming  his  vizier,  and  that  he  had  forestalled  his 
intention  by  killing  him.  They  might  obey  him  or  not, 
as  they  pleajsed,*  The  people  subraitted  to  him  ;  his  rule 
piroved  beneficent  and  popular  ;  and  by  gaining  over  Sharwa 
he  induced  the  Amir  to  appoint  him  successor  to  *Abd 
al-Barr.  lie  now  built  himself  a  palace  on  the  Tigris, 
where  he  held  great  state;  he  exchanged  letters  and  gifts 
with  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  and  of  Cairo,  and  with  the 
Emperor  BasU  ;  his  Court  was  much  resorted  to  ;  poets 
praised  him,  amongst  others  al-Tihami,^  who,  whilst  at  the 
Ooiirt  of  Nasr  al-Daula,  composed  three  poems  in  Ibn 
Damna 's  honour.  Yet  he  had  begun  life  as  a  porter,  and 
a  story  was  current  that  one  hot  day,  when  resting  a  lotid 
of  grain  in  the  space  between  the  walls,  he  reflected  that 
they  required  to  be  raised,  and  vowed  that  if  Allah  ever 
made  him  ruler  of  Amid  he  would  raise  them  by  a  cubit. 
Fortime,  says  Ibn  Shaddad,  brought  about  its  wonted 
exalting  of  the  humble,*  and  the  vow  was  now  performed 

*  Br  the  {irobable  omiBsioQ  of  some  wordis  in  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  51)  il  w  made 
ift  ftiipM:^  thai  the  Kliutba  and  Sikka  were  the  only  rigrbtfl  retained  by  tho  Amir 
io  ||«yyifihqla. 

'  The  TTonb  are — 


J  ^.  sj\ 


•  Sli  ^L.;!^  ^^}  ^ 


J^^iU^ 


'  ^AU  b.  Muhftmmiid  d-Tihaml^  di^d  41G.     See  Xna  life  by  Ibti  Khallikau 
(51.  Eng.,  iU  316}  uid  Brock.,  Ge^h.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  92* 

*  i^liS?  Ji\J  J\p\  J  <GjU  ^^  ^J^3  Sj\jj^jSiJ^\  i^j  '  * 


titAii  Jj^  ("^P-  cit.,  e5i). 
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(foLs.  1256-1266).  But  fortune's  wheel  was  not  stayed. 
In  415,  during  the  reign  of  Nasr  al-Daula,  there  came  to- 
Mayyafariqln  one  Martaj,  with  gifts  from  Ibn  Damna.  He^ 
in  turn,  was  now  a  father-in-law,  Martaj  having  married 
his  daughter.  Martaj  was  wealthy ;  his  wealth  aroused  his 
father-in-law's  envy  and  his  own  alarm  ;  and  he  now  offered 
Amid  to  the  Amir  on  certain  terms  to  be  guaranteed  by 
him  and  by  his  vizier,  al-Ma^ribi.  Returning  to  Amid, 
he  laid  his  plans.  Four  trusty  partisans  gained  admission 
to  Ibn  Damna  on  the  pretence  of  asking  for  a  money  grant,^ 
and  murdered  him.  The  single  Farrash  present  roused  the 
guards  and  the  people.  They  accused  Martaj  of  the  deed, 
and  he  was  suddenly  sprung  on  and  killed  by  the  Farrash, 
who  fled  to  Nasr  al-Daula.  Disorder  and  pillage  followed,, 
which  were  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  Nasr  al-Daula,  who 
gained  admission  to  Amid  only  by  surrendering  the  Farrash 
for  execution.  This  he  was  persuaded  to  do  by  his  vizier, 
who  asked  whether  the  town  was  not  worth  buying  at  the 
price,  added  to  which,  he  said,  the  Farrash's  victim,  Martaj, 
had  been  acting  on  the  Amir's  behalf.  Ibn  Damna  had 
ruled  twenty-eight  years.  ^ 

Resuming  the  story  of  Mimiahhid  al-Daula  (fol.  1266), 
we  are  told  of  the  marks  of  honour  which  reached  him  from 
Baghdad  2  and  from  Cairo,  and  of  his  public  works  at  the 
capital.  Sharwa  continued  to  be  his  chief  adviser ;  he  was 
in  high  favour,  and  was  admitted  even  into  the  Amir's 
harlm.      But  he  had  a  favourite,   Ibn   Falyus,   who   was 

*  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  81a)  quotes  this  statement,  and  adds  that,  according 
to  Ibn  al-Athir,  he  had  ruled  twenty-three  years,  but  this  does  not  appear  in 
Tomberg*8  edition,  where  the  only  mention  of  Ibn  Damna  occurs  vol.  ix,  p.  52. 

'  A  contemporary  Baghdad  historian,  Hilal  al-$abi,  mentions  Mayyafariqln 
under  392  a.h.  (B.M.  Add.  19,360,  lOOa).  *AmId  al-JuyiiBh  being  then  engaged 
in  repressing  tiie  chronic  rioting  of  the  hostile  sects,  an  Afide  ringleader  fled  to 
Mayyafarioin.  Anyone  murdenng  him  was  promised  100  dinars,  guaranteed  by 
the  sum  being  paid  down  to  a  trader  at  Baghdad,  and  by  a  biU  drawn  on  him  for  the 
amount,  ^^ff.j«  ^  being  sent  off  to  Mayyafariqln.     But  news  came  of  the  Alide*s 

death,  whereupon  *Amid  al-Juynsh  laughingly  said  that,  as  they  had  gained  their 
object  gratis,  the  sum  would  serve  to  rid  them  of  some  other  evildoer.  Of  the 
score  of  lines  which  Sib^  b.  al- Jauzi,  in  the  Mir*at  al-Zaman,  devotes  to  the  year 
392  (B.M.  Or.  4,619,  1926),  four  are  given  to  this  incident,  so  it  mav  fittingly 
find  place  here.  It  shows  that  regular  business  relations  existed  between  ue 
capital  and  the  frontier  city. 
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Iiat43d  by  the  Amir,  and  who,  in  turn,  was  ever  warning 
S|^»arwa  not  to  tmst  his  master.  He  even  advised  his 
murder.  Sharwa  pleaded  the  favours  he  had  received,  but 
was  told  to  reflect  that  life  was  the  first  consideration.  In 
the  end  Sharwa  was  jjersuaded.  He  tried  poison,  but  it 
lailed,  so  he  turned  to  other  methods.  The  stronghold  of 
ul-Hattakh  was  his  by  grant  from  the  Amir;  it  bordered 
on  meadows,  and  in  springtime,  at  the  season  of  flowers^ 
he  was  often  visited  by  his  master.  They  were  there 
together  in  401,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  drinkiiig,  Ibn 
FiUyus,  by  arrangement  with  Sharwa,  posted  men  at  the 
gates  Hi  prevent  any  of  the  x\mIr*B  supporters  from  entering, 
and  as  those  of  his  relatives  and  friends  who  were  present 
saceumbed  in  turn  to  intoxication,  they  were  led  otf  by 
Sharwa  as  though  to  repose,  but  were,  in  fact,  put  under 
arre^jt  on  a  pretended  order  of  the  Amir,  At  length  the 
Amir  felt  the  need  of  repose,  and  rotired  with  a  single 
iitt4.mrhint.  Now,  said  Ibu  Falytis,  was  the  time,  Sharwa 
left  him  to  act ;  he  went  in  with  a  naked  sword ;  the  Amir 
lolA  him  to  be  gone,  and,  on  his  delaying,  closed  with  him 
and  shouted  to  Sharwa  for  the  sword  which  he  had  always 
Bt  hand.  Sharwa  took  it.  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder. 
The  ilmir  exclaimed  :  **  What,  Sharwa,  you  are  in  the  plot 
iiguiiU6t  me,  and  are  al;M?tting  Ibn  Falyiis !  you  will  never 
more  prosper,** '  and  then  died. 

The  two  murderers  rode  off  to  Mayyafariqni  and  gained 
admittance  to  the  tuwii,  the  watch  believing  the  Amir  to  be 
with  them.  Not  seeing  him  they  attempted  to  stop  Sharwa^ 
but  he  mxmaged  t^  reach  the  palace,  seized  the  treasury,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  troops  made  himself  obeyed.  His  first 
care  was  to  send  horsemen  to  Is*ird  t-o  seize  Abu  Nasr,  the 
surviving  brother  of  the  deceased  Amir,  who  during  some 
part  of  his  reign  had  lived  in  Ma^>'yafariqln,  but  ha\^g 
imprudently  divulged  a  dream  of  the   muou   entering  his 
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chamber,  or,  according  to  another  story,  the  sun  alighting 
on  his  head,  his  brother  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  he 
would  bear  rule,  and  told  him  never  to  let  him  see  his  face 
again.  He  was  given  Qal'at  Is'ird  with  its  mill,  and  the 
brothers  never  again  met.  (Another  account  was  that  it 
was  the  Amir  who  saw  in  a  dream  the  sun  enter  his  chamber, 
and  his  brother  seize  it  from  him,  and  that  he  thus  became 
odious  in  his  sight.) 

We  are  told  that  this  year  was  one  of  drought  and 
scarcity — the  jarib  of  grain  costing  ten  dinars — and  that 
Abu  Nasr  had  made  a  vow  that  if  he  came  to  rule  he  would 
make  a  dole  of  grain  daily  in  the  mosque.  The  time  was 
now  at  hand  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow.  Sharwa,  by 
using  the  Amir's  seal,  had  procured  the  submission  of  all 
the  fortresses  in  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  Arzan, 
which  had  long  been  governed  by  a  native  of  Ispahan, 
al-Ehwaja  Abu'l-Qasim.  He  temporized  with  Sharwa's 
envoy,  and  whilst  out  hunting  with  him  came  across 
a  hurrying  rider,  who  told  him  Sharwa  had  murdered  the 
Amir  and  had  sent  to  seize  Abu  Nasr,  whom  he  was  on 
his  way  to  warn.  Abu'l-Qasim  hastened  home,  gave  open 
expression  of  his  grief  at  the  news,  and  sent  off  an  urgent 
message  to  Abu  Nasr  to  come  to  him.  The  next  day  saw  his 
arrival,  and  Sharwa's  cavalry  returned  empty-handed. 
Abu'l-Qasim  next  summoned  Abu  Nasr's  parents  from  their 
son's  grave,  and  before  them  and  the  leading  inhabitants 
took  an  undertaking  from  him  that  he  would  rule  justly  and 
be  guided  by  his  advice.  They  then  assembled  their  troops, 
who  promised  free  service  until  Sharwa  was  slain,  met  and 
defeated  him,  and  returned  with  much  booty.  This  Abu 
Nasr  ceded  to  the  troops,  whilst  Abu'l-Qasim  distributed 
among  them  the  contents  of  the  state  granaries.  Their 
numbers  increased  and  they  advanced  on  Mayyafariqin. 
Sharwa  was  persuaded  by  Ibn  Falyus  that  the  only  escape 
for  them  was  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  Greeks,  and  the 
people,  suspecting  this,  called  down  curses  on  them  both. 
Their  suspicions  were  increased  by  Sharwa  despatching  his 
treasure  to  Ibn  Damna  at  Amid  for  safe  custody ;    they 
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rose ;  8harwa*s  Georgian  soldiery  discharged  arrows  at  them, 
wberoupOD  they  murdered  Ibn  Falyus.  Sharwa  took  refuge 
IB  a  fort,  and  the  city  Sheikha  guaranteed  his  life.  But 
they  £ailod  to  control  the  people,  who  pillaged  the  city  and 
allied  in  Abu  Nasr,  He  drew  near  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Sharwa»  and  on  this  being  refused  cut  off 
mipplies  from  the  city.  After  withdrawing  to  Arzan  for 
a  time  during  the  extreme  cold,  he  resumed  the  siege,  and 
the  people  were  persuaded  to  give  way  and  to  trust  Sharwa 
to  the  Amir's  clemency.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  last  month 
of  401  >  he  entered  the  city.  His  conduct  was  wise  and 
forbearing,  and  his  vazier,  Abul-Qasim,  promptly  cleared 
the  city  of  criminals  and  recovered  much  of  the  stolen 
property,  Sharwa  was  strangled  and  his  body  crucified  on 
the  acene  of  his  crime;  his  supporters  were  expelled  from 
the  city ;  and  his  victim  was  interred  beside  his  brother  at 
Ansan'tfols.  126-130). 

Nasr  al'Daula  Ahu  Nasr  Ahmad,  401-453  a.h. 

Thus  opened  the  longest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
Marwanid  reigns.  The  palace  being  in  ruins*,  the  Amir's 
first  cure  was  to  orect  a  new  one,  for  which,  by  his  vizier's 
advice,  he  cho«e  a  sit^  on  high  ground,  adjoining  one  of 
the  town  furtn,  which  he  thus  incorporated  in  the  edifice, 
jind  80  guarded  against  its  being  held  apart,  from  the  city 
jtnd  against  himself.  A  convent  and  church  of  the  Virgin 
had  formerly  stood  on  the  site,  and  its  shrines  were  now 
removed  to  the  Melkite  chui'ch.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  new  palace  wero  gilt,  and  water  was  brought  thereto 
ifom  Ba's  al-*Ain  to  supply  its  basins  and  baths.  It  was 
begun  and  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year  403  a.ii. 

Just  previous  to  the  festival  of  the  Adha,  arrived  an 
envoy  from  the  Culiph,  together  with  a  chamberlain  from 
Sultan  al  -  Daula,  the  Buwaihid,  bearing  seven  robes  of 
h<mour  and  a  complimentary  letter,  with  a  grant  to  the  Amir 
-of  the  whole  of  Diyjir  Bakr,  ^^  jV.*^^*-^^-^^  *^.j^K  under 
Ibe  title  of  Nasr  al- Daula,  and  the  patent,  ^^y,  was  read 


MS^. 
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out  before  the  leading  inhabitants.  That  very  evening  came 
an  envoy  from  the  Fatimide  al- Hakim,  bringing  likewise 
the  grant  of  a  title,  and  next  day  came  an  envoy  from  the 
Emperor  Basil,  the  Sclavonian.  All  of  them  were  received 
with  great  marks  of  honour,  and  on  the  day  of  the  festival 
the  Amir  sat  in  state  with  the  Baghdad  envoys  on  his  right 
and  the  Fatimide  and  Byzantine  envoys  on  his  left.  The 
patents  were  again  read,  complimentary  poems  recited,  and 
honours  conferred  on  the  envoys  (fols.  ISla-b). 

The  rule  of  the  Amir,  witib  Abu'l-Qasim  as  his  vizier, 
was  exemplary.  He  lightened  the  taxes,  repaired  and  settled 
endowments  on  the  city  walls,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
vow  to  give  one  jarib  of  corn  daily  in  charity,  he  now 
(407-8  A.H.)  gave  orders  to  purchase  an  estate  of  the 
approximate  yield  of  360  jaribs,  to  be  settled  on  this 
charitable  object.  This  was  done,  and  the  produce  was 
distributed  in  the  mosque  down  to  the  time  of  the  author,  who 
invokes  the  curse  of  Allah,  angels,  and  men  on  whomsoever 
should  touch  or  alter  the  same  (fol.  132a).  Here  follows 
(fol.  1336)  the  account  of  the  recovery  of  Amid  and  the 
Amir's  journey  there,  when  he  appointed  his  eldest  son, 
Abu'l-Hasan,  to  be  governor,  with  one  Ibn  al-Khammar  as 
his  secretary — a  name  which,  before  the  historian's  time, 
had  been  changed  to  al-Nakhwar,  presimiably  because  it 
suggested  fermented  liquor.  He  also  caused  an  excellent 
bridge  of  twenty  arches  to  be  built  at  the  spot  where  he 
met  his  son  on  his  arrival.^  The  Qa<Ji  of  MayyaSriqIn  was 
appointed  to  act  also  at  Amid,  and  his  journeys  to  and  fro 
by  moonlight  on  the  14th  of  each  month,  and  the  festivities 
on  the  way,  are  described  (fols.  1336-1 34a). 

In  this  year,  415  a.h.,  occurred  the  death  of  the  vizier, 
Abu'l  -  Qasim,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Amir.*  His 
successor   was   the   eminent   man   of    letters  Abu'l- Qasim 


»  The  bridjjre  is  mentioned  only  in  Or.  6,310,  42 A— the  earlier  version  of  Dm 
al-Azraq's  history. 

a  The  MS.  Or.  5,803  puts  his  death  in  410  a.h.  (last  line  of  fol.  134*),  bot 
this  must  be  an  error  for  415  a.h.,  for  in  Or.  6,310.  42A,  the  event  is  made  to 
happen  on  the  return  of  the  Amir  from  his  journey  to  take  possession  of  Amid. 
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aKHasdn  b.  'Ali  al-Maghribi,  We  are  Md  (fol.  13#) 
that  on  \m  orrost  in  Eg\^t  by  the  Fatiimdc  ul  -  Hakira 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Khizanat  al  -  Buniid,  and 
aped  (which  no  one  beddes  had  ever  done)  and  joined 

rtis  father  in  Iraq,  remaining  with  him  till  his  death. ^  He 
then  served  the  Oqailid  Qirwaeh  until  he  was  arrested 
ier  with  Sulaimim  b.  Fahd  (in  411  a.h,,  Ibn  al-AthIr, 

fixy  226),  Being  set  at  liberty,  they  both  etart4?d  for  Diyar 
Bakr,  but  were  met  on  the  way  by  Badran,  the  brother  of 
Qirwasb,  who  reconveyed  them  to  Mosul^  tcslling  Qirwaah 

I  that  they  were  devoui'ers  of  his  substance;   and  they  were 

.  ttgnin  imprisoned.  Later  they  obtained  their  freedom  by 
briber}r%  and  got  to  Mayyafariqin*  And  the  Amir  steadily 
refused  to  give  them  up  to  Qirwa«h.  He  now  appointed 
Jil-Ma^hribi  to  be  his  vixier,  with  the  fullest  powers,  and 
he  proved  himself  as  wise,  c^autious,  and  efficient  as  any 
vizier  who  ever  served  Caliph  or  Sultan.  His  close  friend, 
Sulainian  b.  Fahd,  remained  for  a  time  as  a  guest  at  Court, 
until  Qin^'ash  relented,  and  he  retunied  to  his  relatives  at 
MosuL^     The  vizier  is  described  (foL  i^5b)  ob  having  carried 


'  Three  genwuiions  of  the  Maghrihi  isaaUy  attflinod  the  rank  of  Ti/Jer,     The 

"itUt'f,  Alm*l-Uiisiiu  iil-l:lusiiiu.  Is  mentioned  (fol.  llGa)  as  a«siHtii)s:  in  355 

^dtiitteii  true"  Iwlwwn  Saif  ftJ-Duulii  and  thf?  Gretka,  **with  whom  \w  was 

I  redding/'     Why  be  wm  there  is  explained  by  Ibn  al-Adim  in  t\w  Zubdat 

U-Qalali  (IWii*,  IMG,  38A),  niimely,  that  in  354,  when  Saif  aJ-Daulii  raiisoniod 

rtfUMe  Moslem  priAonwr*  tor  whom  be  could  nut  find  exchange*,  his  seuretan't 

Abu*I-i|AMini,  *'  the  m-audtntber  of  the  vizier,**  went  hcmtaee  for  th«  puymeat. 

Tbo  viriiT**  fnthCT^  Abu*l-I;tasaii  'Ali,  was  Saif  al- Daub's Tajst  vizi^t  {il).^  4lfl), 

'  >  serve  hi»  succeeaor,  Sa'd  ul-Daula  (ib.,  46a)-      Uv  next  .^'ned 

'A*iz,  but  fur  how  lou^  a  time  Ls  UQcertiUQ^  for  Urn  iil-A/raq 

121  tf)  timt  in  377  be  was  in  conimand  of  troops  sent  bv  ^amsam 

I   liad»  aiid  ho  now  8av«  (134 A)  that  be  »ervea  al-IliiVim^  who^e 

\  iu  ;i86.     And  his  mrtber  Btut^^meut  that,  whibt  his  poj^t  ia 

WH*  iilli'A  by  hif*  HOD  Abu'UQaiiirn,  ho  servod  iirst  QirwAdh  ana  then, 

J  Urn  mouths  thi-  Buwajhid  Sharuf  aUDaula,  Its  true,  not  of  him,  but  of  his 

^Vw  Ibu  ol-xVtMr  (ix,  233-5),  who  datt*  th«  Buwiiihid  Bervic«  in  -tH  a.h. 

Hnujt  ixi  (tT,  «J,310,  43a,  is  equaDv  eonfiwing.     Ag&in,  both  Ibn  aUAthir 

^^-    '*"     .11-..,;     i>  M     Or.    4,619*   216a),    and    Ibu    Kbiil]ikau 

|1  11 'f«  iiiiher  was  nut  to  death  l>v  ul^akim, 

itn  -  icy* 8  ••  Expcvs^  dc  U  reli^on  dt^  Dnizt^a/' 

tct'L     liuL  ihf  iiitbct  1?  out  Ihvtv  uifutioncjid  among  ihmt  put  to  death,  and  be 

^iii  miiitim)**!  'lb.,  p.  iv^vrix)  as  in  the  sen  ice  of  al-'Azix  m  late  aa  384,  i.e.  after 

thjti  '■   ■   '  "  ■        ^      ^ 

'  I  i  .cil)  i*  that  on  thfir  arrest  Suliiim  in  pleaded  poverty 

»i  ""'    '*  ' "'"     ■"  '  "ng  thereforo  put  to  druth  ;   ana 

i  got  away,  and  ho  ijuuti^  8omd 
Fpo»tj  s  chAracter  iH  unfavourable. 
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on  the  government  in  the  grand  style  of  Egypt  or  'Iraq.* 
In  428  his  health  failed,  whereupon  he  devised  a  scheme^ 
for  ensuring  his  burial  in  the  Mashhad  at  al-Ghariyya  (the 
tomb  of  'Ali,  see  Yaqut,  iii,  790).  In  procuring  the  consent 
ol  the  NaqTb  of  the  shrine,  he  annoimced  that  a  purse  of 
1,000  dinars  would  be  .placed  in  his  coffin  as  a  means  of 
identification,  and  when  near  his  end  he  directed  this  to- 
be  done.  His  death  took  place  in  Ramadan,  428  a.h.'  He 
had  previously  announced  that  a  favourite  concubine  of  his 
was  going  to  be  conveyed  to  Eiifa  for  burial,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  injunctions  the  bearers  now  hurried 
his  coffin  on  to  Eufa  by  way  of  Husn  KajtS,  and  Jazira 
before  the  news  of  his  death  reached  the  successive  halting- 
places.'  At  the  shrine  of  'Ali  his  identity  was  established 
by  the  purse.  He  was  interred  there ;  an  inscription  placed 
over  him  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  numbered 
among  the  happy  believers  who  had  foimd  grace. 

The  Amir  now  remained  for  a  time  without  a  vizier.     He 
was  much  engaged  in  public  works,   such  as  a  hospital 


^  By  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  88a)  the_  vizier  is  credited  with  a  bequest  of  books 
to  the  Mosques  of  Mayyafariqiii  and  Amid,  but  this  is  probably  an  error  on  his 
part,  for  in  both  the  MSS.  (Or.  5,803,  1346-I35a,  and  Or.  6,310,  44a)  the 
bequest  is  attributed  to  Al  •  ShaijA  Abu  Na?r  al  -  Manazi  (Abmad  b.  Yusuf 
al-Sulaiki),  a  learned  and  accomplished  state  secretary  who  was  emplojed  on 
missions  to  Constantinople.  His  life  is  nven  by  Ibn  Khallikan  (SI.  £ng.,  i,  126), 
where  the  story  of  the  bequest  seems  to  be  copied  &t)m  this  history. 

*  All  the  later  historians,  excepting  Ibn  Shaddad  (loc.  cit.),  put  his  death  in 
418  A.H.  S\h%  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Or.  4,619,  2l7a)  and  Ibn  KhalUkan  (SI.  £ng., 
i,  454)  give  the  alternative  date,  428,  the  latter  saying  that  418  w^as  the  more 
correct.  This  is  not  the  view  of  Ibn  al-Azraq,  for  in  Or.  6,310,  46^,  he  deals 
e3q)resslv  with  the  point,  saying  that  he  had  come  across  many  works  which  gave 
428,  and  a  single  work  which  gave  418,  which  was  an  error  on  the  scribe's  part, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  year  420  to  about  425  or  426  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  the 
vizier  was  in  Mavyafuriqin.  This  passage  does  not  appear  in  Or.  5,803,  but  the 
date  428  is  repeated  therein  more  than  once.  And  it  is  rendered  probable  by  other 
dates.  According  to  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  236)  the  vizier  entered  the  service  of  Na^r 
al-Daula  in  415,  which  was  tEe  year  of  the  death  of  Abu'l-Qasim,  whom  he 
succeeded.  According  to  both  Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  7Sb)  and  Dhahabi 
(B.M.  Or.  50,  4ib)  he  served  two  terms  of  office,  for  which  three  years  scarcely 
suffice.  His  successor,  Ibn  Jahir,  was  appointed  only  in  430  a.h.  (Or.  5,803, 
1376),  and  although  there  was  an  interval,  the  office  can  scarcely  have  remained 
vacant  for  so  long  a  space  as  twelve  years. 

*  The  vizier's  scheme  is  related  by  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  255),  who  probably 
derived  the  story  from  tiie  **  Munta^ain*'  of  Ibn  al-Jauzi,  for  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi 
relates  the  same  in  the  Mir' fit  al-Zaman  (Or.  4,619,  2166)  on  that  authority,  and 
in  sinular  terms,  and  then  gives  the  story  of  the  purse  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  History  of  Mayyifariqln." 
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(1S3&);  a  mosque  (1356)  with  an  hourglass^  therein  (136^); 
and  a  palace  to  lodge  himself  and  his  relatives,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  SQtidama»  from  which  it  was  irrigated  by 
a  water-wheeL  In  the  spring  season  the  Court  moved 
thither,  spending  two  nights  on  the  way  at  halting  stations 
of  which  traces  remained  in  the  author's  time.  The  Amir 
further  settled  endowments  on  various  bridges,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  made  on  his  way  to  Amid  with  hm 
brother  Abu  *Ali,  he  had  one  constructed  over  the  river 
Hauw  (137fl).  His  rule  was  prosperous  and  beneficent ; 
his  Court  was  resorted  to  by  poets  from  all  quarters '  who 
sang  his  praises^  and  served  as  a  safe  asylum  for  those  in 
need  of  a  refuge.  One  of  these  was  the  Buwaihid  al- Malik 
bI'*Aziz,  son  of  Jalal  al-Daula,  who  on  his  father's  death 
in  4*35  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix,  353)  settled  at  Qal*at  Is'ird,  and 
died  there.  From  him  the  Amir  acquired  two  objects,  each 
of  great  though  diverse  value — the  red  ruby  called  the 
Jabal  Taqut,  weighing  seven  initbqals,  which  became  known 
m  the  Marwanid  gem  (and  which,  according  to  the  llir'at 
al-Zaman,  Paris,  1506,  78fi,  he  gave  later  to  Tughril  Beg 
thi*  Saljuq) ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Qur*iln  in  the  handwriting 
of  'All.  For  these  the  Buwaihid  received  the  sura  of  10,000 
dinars  (foL  1496),  and  he  told  the  Amir  that  he  had  brought 
him  both  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (foL  1366). 
Another  eminent  refugee  was  the  infant  grandson  of  the 
C4iltpfa  al-Qa*im,  who  succeeded  him  in  467  with  the  title 
of  iil-Muqtadi.  He  was  conveyed  by  his  mother  to  Amid 
an  tlie  revolt  of  al  -  Basasiri  at  Baghdad  in  450.  The 
fugitives  were  met  by  the  Amir  in  person,  who  lodged  them 
in  tlie  palace  at  Amid  with  an  ample  allowance  for  their 
ttiaintenance.     The  Qadi,  Ibn  al-Baghl,  begged  to  be  allowed 


'  ^\i^  »  the  Peniao  ^Uuj  .      See  Dozy,  Sopp.,  tnh  djls:L«, 

"  Mieution?  al-Triiaim  {rupra,  p.  127,  n.  3)»  Aliu'l-Kida  b.  ril-Taril, 

T\tv  rwA  Ibn  iil-Gha^irt  (the  earlier  version*  i56,  hn^  Iljn  iil-Mfl|iri). 

Ibi  >L!)   manttoitf  aJao  Abu   *Ab<i  Ailnh  al*£uzarunir  Lliruugh 

irlf  :  ..JcHriii©  Wto  Bpfwul  througfaout  Diyir  Bakr.     (Muljummad  b, 

U^jma   b.  Mu^amiujidf  ilied  465  a.k.,  see  Dhohnbif  T«*rikk  til-lBlim^   B,M. 
ftf    fit>_  -,?7/  I 


^'^^      --^ 


*--"^ 
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to  defray  the  charge ;  the  Amir  said  that  a  descendant  of 
the  Caliph  could  only  be  at  his  Court  as  his  own  guest,  but 
eventually  he  yielded  to  the  Qadi's  request  (fol.  1386).  On 
the.  Caliph's  restoration  to  Baghdad  by  Tu^ril  Beg  they 
returned  there  with  gifts  of  the  value  of  200,000  dinars. 
This  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Amir  (foL  139fl, 
cf.  Ibn  al-A^Ir,  x,  6-7). 

The  popularity  and  influence  of  the  Qadi,  Ibn  al-Baghl, 
at  Amid,  ended  by  awakening  the  distrust  of  Ibn  Jahir, 
who  had  now  succeeded  al-Maghribi  as  vizier.  He  reminded 
the  Amir  of  the  career  of  Ibn  Damna,  and  by  his  advice 
a  son  of  Ibn  Ba^  was  appointed  in  449  to  the  post  of  Qadi 
of  Mayyafariqin,  as  hostage  there  for  his  father.  Two 
years  later  Ibn  Ba^l  was  arrested  and  died  in  prison 
(fol.  U2a). 

But  mischief  to  the  Marwanid  line  was  to  come,  not  from 
the  Qadi,  but  from  the  vizier,  Fakhr  al-Daula  Ibn  JahIr 
(see  his  life  by  Ibn  Ehallikan,  SI.  Eng.,  iii,  280).  Bom  of 
a  good  family  in  Mosul,  he  was  allied  to  a  leading  man 
there  named  Ibn  Abi'l-*Aqarib.  Rivalry  between  the  two 
developed  into  hostiUty,  and  Qirwash,  imder  a  threat  from 
Ibn  Jahlr's  rival  and  family  of  quitting  the  place,  transferred 
Ibn  JahIr  to  an  official  post  at  Halab,  of  which  he  had 
lately  become  master.  Enemies  procured  his  dismissal, 
whereupon  he  sought  the  permission  of  Nasr  al-Daula  to 
come  to  his  territory  as  a  private  individual.  This  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  had  he  been  a  man  of  integrity 
he  would  not  have  quitted  Mosul.  But  the  want  of  a  vizier 
at  Mayyafariqm  was  making  itself  felt  (fol.  1376).  The 
Christians  gained  in  strength,  and  a  military  'Arid,  having 
broken  a  man's  head  at  chess,  took  refuge  with  a  cousin 
of  the  AmIr,  who  refused  to  give  him  up.  In  his  anger 
the  Amlr  went  in  person  to  enforce  obedience,  and  was 
received  with  a  taunt  of  having  gone  forth  against  a  cousin 
as  if  to  attack  Eharshana,'  or  some  such  Greek  stronghold* 
This  led  the  Amir  to  summon  Ibn  JahIr ;   he  was  received 

1  Near  Mala^iyya  (Yfiqfit,  ii,  423). 
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^with  great  hanotir,  and  appointed  vizier  with  the  fullest 
powers^  and  with  the  title  of  Kiifi  nl-Daula,  in  4H0  a.h,^ 

Once  OTily  wiLs  the  AniTr'.s  territory  attacked  by  a  hostile 
force,  iiamely,  by  two  Saljuq  officers,  sent  by  Tughril  Beg 
with  1 0,000  horse  to  invade  Piyar  Biikr,  whieh  be  grantc^d 
them  as  a  tief,  (The  date  given  for  this  in  both  the  MSS., 
434  A-H-,  must  be  an  error  for  some  later  date.)  On 
thfiir  appraich  the  city  gatf's  were  closed ;  a  hirge  sum  was 
offered  to  induce  them  to  mthdi-aw,  but  was  refused*  i.)no 
nighty  however*  in  a  drunken  quarrel,  they  stabbed  each 
other  dead,  and  the  Amir  sallied  out  with  his  troopi^, 
pillaged  their  camp,  and  took  many  pritwners  (fol.  l*^9a)^ 

About  this  time  also  occurred  a  niif*carriage  of  justice 
(fol.  139^).  The  AraTr  being  at  enmity  with  Qirwasb — 
posfiibly  in  440  (Ibn  al-Athlr,  ix,  '47 Tj)  —  the  (iiidi  at 
MayyaSriqin,  Abu'l-Murajjii  Abu  Bakr,  having  occasion 
for  a  certain  lawbook,  t^^ld  liis  secretary  to  write  to 
a  friend  at  Mosid  to  procure  him  a  copy,  and  the 
aecretary  entrusted  tho  letter  to  a  man  who  was  going 
to  Mosul  (with  ten  dinars  for  the  copy,  Or.  6,310,  53^). 
The  commission  was  overheard  by  a  soldier  and  reported 
to  the  Amir,  The  Qadi  denied  on  oath  that  ho  had  isTitten, 
whilst  the  secretary  admitted  the  letter,  and  stated  its  object. 


1  The  woni^  srv  {in.  5,803,   laSa,  cuirecteil  Uy  fir.  6,310,  A9b)  :    aJI  Sj 


Tii«iM»  terms  imply  a  vizier  *  of  dcle^tion  *  as  distinct  from  th*?  rnvre  restricttxl 
riiitjr  "of  eiecation.'  S^?*  ••  Al-A^jkiiip  til-Sul^axuyyu '*  by  iil-Mttwanii,  trauaL 
Of^iorog,  Tari-s  1901,  i,  197. 

*  Ibn  al-AUiir  (x,  121)  msikt*  ihifi  happen  Inter,  II*?  sfiyw  thfit  Ibn  JaliTr  witn 
m  tiif  f^rriee  ot  a  coocubiue  i*f  (iirwfi^h,  ami  that  iilt4?r  the  latter***  dtipowitiou 
(Le.  ID  442)  hh  Hmthrr  Tbtraka  iniploytd  hirn  as  4*uvoy  to  tlie  Greek*»  wht^n  hi^ 
H  ovtr  tht*  Manftauid  envoy;  that  lattr  he  lied 
.*iemco  of  the  Mirxlasid  nikr  of  Hahib  ;  that  from 
111  Ihf  n  cTit^rrd  i\\<'  AriiTr*f»  H*^rvicp,  Ibu  flU'Aditu 
MiM  :,»  Halab  tis  vizier  in  iib,  iind  that  iu  44G  he 
:  Vtitlr'-'- ivit-t?,  Dhahahi,  in  the'lVrikhoi-Iftlam,  Or.  50, 
it  in  440,  **toward><  the  close  of  the  Amir^s  rei^,'*  on  tho 
nyi  t.ition  by  Ibn  id-Xajjiir  iroui  the  Hilton'  of  Muhammad  b. 

*AUi  ^ii-iliLiik  ^iUIljinrndhim,  who  died  in  621,  U.  thirty-fight  years  after 
Ibn  Jalitr. 

'  '   '     "      il-Janri  sayn  of  the  Amii'  (Paris  1.506,  IKh)  that  he  was  m  the 
hii'  iusr  off  hiwtilB  attiickjj  by  money  pnj-nu'Ut**.     t^t*  also  Ibn  al^AUilTi 


u>  aioid 
Ibere  h* 
(op».  dt. 


i^» 


i33. 
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But  the  Qadi's  denial  caused  doubt;  he  was  imprisoned  in 
a  fort,  and  the  door  of  his  cell  plastered  up,  JuU  ^IjJo,  so 
that  he  died  (fol.  1396). 

The  improvements  to  the  town  continued.  Walls  were 
repaired,  baths  built,  and  a  surplus  from  charitable  endow- 
ments was  applied  in  bringing  water  from  Ba's  al-'Ain 
through  the  walls  into  the  city.  One  conduit  was  made 
by  a  wealthy  citizen,  a  broker,  at  his  own  cost,  by  which 
water  from  a  number  of  springs  was  collected  and  brought 
through  the  centre  of  the  city.  And  though  the  pipe  passed 
by  his  door,  he  refused  to  divert  a  single  drop  for  his  own 
use.  Until  then  the  city  had  depended  on  wells,  the  first 
pipe  having  been  laid  by  Saif  al-Daula  to  supply  the  palace 
(fol.  140a). 

A  fine  (J;jUa^),  and  the  solitary  one  under  the  Amir's 
rule,  was  inflicted,  sad  to  relate,  on  this  beneficent  broker. 
He  was  intimate  with  the  ruler  of  the  neighbouring  tribe 
of  Sunasuna  ^  (on  whose  confines  the  Amir  had  constructed 
a  fort  to  keep  them  in  check),  and  an  enemy  of  his  suggested 
to  the  Amir  that  he  might  betray  the  city  to  them.  His 
house  was  searched  and  weapons  discovered,  whereupon  he 
was  fined  400,000  dinars:  80,000  dinars,  besides  property 
in  kind,  remained  for  his  heirs ;  still  the  Amir  was  deceived 
into  acting  as  he  did  (fol.  1406). 

Trade  fiourished  and  wealth  increased  under  the  Amir's 
rule.     A  broker  who  had  bought  up  an  entire  caravan  load 


»'  The  tribe  was  attacked  by  Saif  al  -  Daxila  the  ^amdanid  in  328  a.h. 
(J.B.A.S.,  1902,  p.  797).  The  Amir  Abu  *Ali  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Sankharib,  their  ruler  (fol.  125a),  who  is  probably  the  S6n6k6rim.Iohaime6 
of  the  Armenian  house  of  Ardzrouni ;  see  Collect.  d'Hist.  Armtfniens  by 
M.  Bro88et,  St.  Petersburg,  1874,  vol.  i,  p.  248.  Ibn  al-Athir  (ix,  306), 
in  relating  how  Na?r  al-Daula  had  to  check  the  tribe's  attacks  on 
the  pilgrims  from  Adharbijan,  says  they  were  Armenians  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Akhla^,  and  that  they  held  their  strongholds  under  treaty 
until  580  A.M.,  after  which  they  fell  gradually  to  the  Moslems.  The  tribe  were 
evidently  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbours  (see  past,  p.  149),  and  under 
al-Ruzbaki,  the  Saljuq  governor  at  Mayyafariqin,  609-512  a.h.,  whose  weak 
rule  led  to  the  appointment  of  11  Ghozi,  the  first  of  the  Ortoqid  dynasty,  the 
tribe  was  said  to  have  annexed  as  many  as  thirty  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Adiljiwaz  (fol.  160a). 
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of  raw  hideft,  resold  tiiem  that  aiime  day  at  a  profit  of  500 
dinars  ol  'Romanos/  i*©*  of  Bymntine  issue.  The  Amir, 
hearing  of  this^  sent  for  the  rmin,  who  attended  bringing 
the  money,  admitted  his  profit,  and  tendered  it  U>  the 
Amir,  who  refn^ed  it,  protesting  that  his  sole  motive  was 
to  ascertain  the  fact  of  such  a  profit  having  been  made  in 
hiB  lerritorj',  A  contest  of  self-denial  followed,  which  ended 
in  the  broker  applying  the  sum  in  purchasing  an  endowment 
for  the  garrisons  of  certain  fortresses  (foL  140A).* 

Tlie  Amir's  long  reign  was  nearing  ii«  close ;  the  historian 
oompares  it  to  a  continual  festivah  His  wives  were  four 
in  number,  viz.,  a  daughter  of  FiuUun  b.  ManQchihr,  the 
ruler  of  Arran  and  Upper  Armenia,*  and  the  mother  of  his 
mn  S»*id ;  a  daughter  of  Qirwash  of  Mosul ;  a  daughter  of 
Sttnkhiirlb,  ruler  of  the  Sunasuna  tribe,  the  widow  of  his 
bfOther  *Ali ;  and  a  fourth,  a  slave  girl  from  Egypt,  whose 
owner  refusing  to  sell  her  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  sou 
by  her  he  had  perforce  to  marr}%  But  to  his  first-mentioned 
wife  this  course  seemed  neither  neccitsary  nor  tolerable,  and 
abe  departed  on  a  \isit  to  her  father,  leaving  her  son  8a*Id 
with  the  Amir,  and  never  returned.  The  Amir's  liarlm 
numbered   JitJO,   and    he   was   always    prepared   to   add   an 


>  Iba  ^feaiiilAd  {up.  oit.,  as^)  makes  the  broker  sod  of  Die  vidim  of  the  imjiiHi 
tba  al-A:£ra<j*s  nArrativo  doe»  not  confirm  thin ;  but,  if  true,  tho  man's 
t  ffrfwrtatiuu  nt'  bein^  deprived  cf  liis  gain  may  have  been  btsed  rather  on 
fiur  MM?  than  on  gwoeral  uaag^, 

-  ^un  w  mentioned  as  Amir  of  Janasfth  (Gftttdxti)  under  the  Bngratid 

Glgic,  wUu  fci^wl  989- J 020  a.i>.  (Browiet,  *^IIiHti.irt'  tie  hi  G^orgie,"  i,  *i99, 
wliu  gn^^  *  pHiigreo  of  thu  fjimilj  tiikeu  fTum  Fruehn,  ib.,  p«  314).  In  496  a. R. 
MADOfhihr,  brotbet  nf  Fadliia  ui-Euwadi,  waa  tuIvt  of  Ana  (Ibii  al-Atbir^  x^ 
247fl),  and  »  Inter  P»t)lun  is  connectal  with  the  grandlnther  of  Salndin.  On 
ioU  181  A,  tn  n?ferejiC6  t«i  the  revolt  of  the  prie,st«  ut  Ami  ia  650  a.h,,  when 
Fwfkmi  wnB  sub^tituttKi  as  Amir  for  hi*  brotber  Shad*lid— -nn  event  mentioned 
•bo  hy  Ibn  al-Athif,  xi,  133^W6  &re  iM  that  tho  Intt^^r  went  in  Sjriu  iind 
jatned  8«]juliDV  unde,  A«iid  al-Din  Shirkuh,  whu!w  fatlier,  Shadhi,  had  bii^n 
a  reteiner  af  K«4lttiiV  laiuilyf  which  had  \miii  long  eatabUflhed  in  the  district 
itndliir  thw  Qune  oi  Bait  ihn  abi'UAsftwir  b.  MnnuchihT  as  owners  of  Arran, 
JonjiAh,  *nd  \U  ndghhourhood.  Later,  Shudd&d  took  aorvice  under  the  (>rto<iid 
K«jiti  al-D'm  il  Ohkti  of  Maridin^  who  granted  him  the  caatle  which  Nttfr 
flI-Diulii  \uul  built  ou  the  Sunasuna  frontier.  Ibn  iil-A^raq  says  that  when  on 
li^  wnv  t.,  INtlh  in  548  he  met  him  at  Majjifiriqln  and  ftt  Ana. 
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inmate  regardless  of  price.  We  are  given  very  precise 
details  as  to  his  distribution  of  time  between  his  duties 
and  his  pleasures  (fols.  1406 -141a) ;  and  after  his  death 
a  courtier  humorously  remarked  that  he  had  reigned,  not 
53,  but  106  years  :  l^M  ^.  ^^y.^\  c:^*^  l^U  ^3 .  Other 
rulers,  says  Ibn  al-Azraq,  may  have  possessed  greater 
dominions  and  wealth :  none  surpassed  him  in  prosperity 
and  enjoyment.  And  he  instances  his  good  fortune  in 
having  been  served  by  two  viziers  of  the  first  rank — al- 
Magbribi  and  Ibn  Jahlr.  So  bright  a  picture  in  the  present 
suggested  a  dark  vision  of  the  future,  and  such  a  vision 
was  duly  disclosed  by  an  Indian  astrologer,  who  predicted  to 
the  Amir  that  later  his  sovereignty  would  pass  to  one  who 
had  been  high  in  his  favour,  who  in  turn  would  soon  be 
deprived  of  it.  The  Amir  said  this  must  refer  to  his  vizier, 
Ibn  Jahlr,  and,  addressing  him,  he  commended  his  issue  to 
his  care.  The  historian  adds  that  Ibn  Jahlr  told  his  grand- 
father, when  Nazir  of  Husn  Kayfa,  that  from  that  time 
forth  until  the  event  happened  he  nursed  the  project  of 
acquiring  Diyar  Bakr  (fol.  1416).* 

In  453  the  Amir  died,  and  was  buried  at  Mayyafariqin 
(fol.  142i).  The  biographies  of  him  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan 
(SI.  Eng.,  i,  157),  by  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1506,  786), 
and  by  Dhahabi  (Or.  50,  446)  are  largely  derived  from  this 
history,  with  some  additions  from  other  sources.  Ibn  al- 
Athlr's  brief  narrative  of  his  accession  (ix,  52)  and  of  his 
death  (x,  11)  are  not  apparently  so  derived,  and  his  history 
contains  matter  not  to  be  found  herein  relating  to  events 
outside  Mayyafariqin.  Such  are  the  Amir's  dealings  with 
al-Ruha  and  its  owner,  *Utair  al-Numairi  (ix,  244,  281-2  bis, 


'  The  historian  records  a  presentment  on  the  part  of  a  sister  of  Saif  al-Daula, 
who,  surveying  the  Maidan  with  some  20,000  horsemen  thereon  from  one  of  the 
city  towers,  exclaimed  that  it  might  well  happen  that  the  race  of  J^amdan  would 
pasa  away : 

And  within  sixty  or  seventy  years  there  was  not  one  of  the  race  remaining 
(fol.  1166).  A  prediction  of  misfortune  to  come  was  also  made  to  the  Amtr*8 
auccessor,  see  it^fra^  p.  145,  n.  2. 
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and  305)  ;  his  quarrelB  with  the  Oqailids  of  Mosid  (ib.,  249^ 
257,  280,  and  375),  one,  latci  in  his  reign,  occasioned  by  the 
munler  of  his  son  Sulainiiin  *  at  Jazini  (ib.,  41G) ;  his  quarrels 
witli  iho  Greeks  and  the  Sunasuiia  ti'ibe  (ib.,  301-2  and  300) ; 
and  hi3  succes^sfid  appeal  to  Tughril  Be^  in  441  to  allow  the 
raiLsom  of  Liparit,^  t}ie  king  of  the  Abkhiiz,  who  had  been 
captured  the  year  before  by  Tughril^s  brother  Ibrahim 
Yanal,  and  who  was  thereupon  generously  set  at  liberty 
without  a  ransom  (ib,,  372,  380), 

Ibn  al-AthIr  relates  too  that  he  sent  cook^  to  Egjrpt  to 
learn  their  art,  and  that  he  forbad  catching  the  birds  which 
oanie  down  from  the  hills  in  winter,  providing  them  with 
gmin  from  the  granaries.  Dbahubi  too,  in  his  notice  of 
Ibn  Juhir  in  the  TaVfkh  al-If^UTra  (Or.  -jO,  188^/),  gives  an 
int-eresting  anecdote  of  the  Ainir  on  the  authority  of  al- 
Hunmidi  (Brock.,  Gesch.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  338),  who  derived  it 
from  the  historian  Ghars  al-Ni*ma  Mahanimad  (the  son  of 
Hilal  ul-Sabi),  who,  in  t\trn,  was  told  it  by  Ibn  Jahlr.  The 
Amii-  olTcred  a  Kurdish  freedman  of  his  a  roust  partridge, 
at  which  the  man  laughed,  and,  when  the  Amir  insii^ted 
on  knowing  the  cause,  said  that  it  had  remiiidcfl  him  of 
ft  merchant  whom  in  his  youth  lie  had  robbed^  and,  m  spit-e 
of  his  entreaties,  had  killed.  The  victim,  seeing  he  was 
doomed^  appealed  to  two  partridges  to  tcstLfy  to  his  unjust 
fate.  And  the  partridge  hud  reminded  him  of  this  foohsh 
appeaL  At  tluB  the  Amir  was  tionvuked  with  laughter,  and 
told  him  that  the  partridge  had  indeed  borne  witness,  and 
moreover  before  one  who  would  bring  him  to  account.  And 
lie  had  him  put  to  death  forthwith.  Ibn  Jahir  added  that, 
strangely  enough,  the  same  story,  word  for  word,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Kitab  al-Nishwan  of  al-Tuniikhi.'*     The  scribe 


*  r  Oil!  find  no  mwitiuo  ctf  this  eon  in  tUu  M8S. 

*  Id  Urn  al-AtJilr  lix,  372)  the  name  is  ivritteii  hjy3  ^  nnJ  in  unt^  MS.  ^M. 
An  hccount  of  tJii*  8aljiiq  iurnston  of  Arim^nia  under  Ibrilliim  in  1048  a.d.  will 
he.  lannd  in  Bro»«Pt*g  **  HiAtoire  dc^  la  Gct*rgit\'*  vol.  i,  add.  pp.  222-22G. 

'  Um\  3^  A, II,  (HrtKtk.,  Ocvu'b.  Arab.  Lit.,  i,  155,  and  Ihu  KhalUlcau. 
81.  Eng..  ii,  r»6^i.  There  is  a  MS.  of  this  work  in  Pari»,  No.  3,482,  but  1  w;»i- 
Biuiiik  to  fmd  tlil^  sUjr\  tiicft'is. 
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adds  a  note  that  he  had  read  in  a  work  called  the  Kitab 
al-Lntina'  wal-Mu'anasa  a  story  of  a  philosopher  who  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  thieves  on  his  way  to  an  assemblage 
of  the  learned,  and  who  had  adjured  some  birds — ^but  whether 
partridges  or  not  he  could  not  say  for  certain — to  acquaint 
the  assemblage  of  his  &te.  The  thieves  attended  the 
gathering,  and  whilst  there  saw  the  birds,  whereupon  one 
said  to  the  other:  ''Do  you  think  these  are  the  birds  come 
to  announce  the  murder  ?  "  He  was  overheard ;  they  were 
brought  before  the  king,  confessed,  and  were  executed. 
This  story  is  evidently  the  Greek  tale  contained  in  the 
Anthology  and  popularized  by  Schiller's  lay  "  Die  Kraniche 
des  Ibykus."  ^ 

Nizdm  al'Din  Abu'l-Qdaim  Nasr,  453-472  a.h. 

His  ability  caused  him  to  be  designated  as  successor  by 
his  father  in  preference  to  his  elder  brother  Sa'id,  and  he 
was  now  peaceably  acknowledged  as  Amir  by  his  kindred 
and  subjects.  But  Sa'Td  soon  gave  trouble.  He  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan,  Tugiril  Beg,  who  in  455  sent  to 
his  aid  a  body  of  troops  who  encamped  outside  Mayyafariqin. 
But  Ibn  Jahir  told  Sa'id  plainly  that  he  was  not  the  man 
to  overthrow  a  sovereign,  and  he  was  induced  to  accept 
a  territorial  grant,  whilst  the  troops  retired  on  receiving 
50,000  dinars  (fol.  143fl).  Still,  Sa'Id  was  not  satisfied,  and 
the  vizier  advised  his  being  given  Amid  as  a  residence.*  On 
his  way  there  he  visited  his  brother  at  Majryafariqm,  and  as 
they  were  sleeping  in  the  private  apartments  Sa'Id  was  roused 
by  a  slave  of  his  who  suggested  he  should  kill  the  Amir  and 
usurp  his  place.  But  Sa'Id  asked  indignantly  whether  his 
brother,  the  son  of  a  slave  girl,  should  keep  faith,  whilst  he, 

1  The  story  of  Ibycus  is  told  by  .Xlian  in  his  "Various  History,"  where  the 
birds  appealed  to  are  said  to  have  been  crows.  See  Encycl.  Metrop.,  1845,  Hist, 
and  BiogT.)  ^  ^^O*  There  is  also  a  Persian  version  (see  the  forty-sixth  story  in 
the  Eitab-i-^ad  I^ikayut,  Bombay,  1881),  where  the  victim  is  a  I^akim  named 
Inkash  (qy.  Ibkush,  i.e.  Ibykus)  under  Firdaus,  king  of  Greece,  and  the  birds  are 
vultures. 

s  What  follows  of  the  story  has  got  transposed  in  Or.  5,803  to  fol.  U5a.  It 
should  follow  on  here,  as  it  does  in  Or.  6,310,  596. 
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;  4l68oeaid€d  from  Fadlfin,  should  pluy  the  traitor,  and  the 
liTOftliers  parted  in  amity.  Soon,  however,  the  Amir  reg^retted 
Amid,  and  having  procured  an  attractive  shive  girl  as  a  gift 
to  hm  brother,  he  tempt^^  her,  by  a  promise  uf  marriage,  to 
give  Sa*id,  when  they  were  alone  together,  a  handkerchief,^ 
She  did  this,  and  mthin  three  days  he  was  dead.  The  Amir 
at  once  seized  Amid,  married  himself  Sa'Id*s  murderess,  and 
married  his  widow  to  his  own  son  and  successor,  MansCir 
ifola.  145^-/0.^  The  Amir  wa^  now  to  lose  the  services  of 
Ibn  Jablr.  In  455  the  Caliph  al-Qa*im  applied  to  have  him 
as  bis  vizier,  and  he  was  sent  off  by  his  master  with  great 
marks  of  honour  to  take  up  the  post;^  and  the  historian 
mentions  the  elation  of  the  people  at  the  thought  nf  the 
caninence  attained  by  their  two  viziers  al-Arngbribi  and  Ibn 
Jahlr.  His  succesi^or  was  Abu*l«Fadl  IbnThim  b.  *Abd  al- 
Kartm  al-Anbari,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Qirwash  at 
Mosul  (fol.  14:i/j).  He  died  in  458,  and  wus  succeeded  by 
his  son  Abu  Tiihir  Salama  *Ain  uI-Kufah,  who,  though  young, 
proved  competent  (foL  I44a).  His  life  will  bo  traced  to  ita 
tmgic  close. 

In  this  same  year  Diyar  Bakr  was  attacked  by  an  emissary 
from  Tu^ril  Beg/  one  Sullur  Kburasani,  who  encami>ed 

*  T\w  «piMMie  bwftks  off  hem  io  Or»  1,583.  145^  :  tho  continuatiou  is  supplied 
miiil  th«*  earlier  version,  tuls.  60ii-^,  and  from  Botll.  Mar^U  333,  U0«. 

«  8tt*id  lUwl  in  4/>5  (Ibn  aJ-Atbir.  x,  lU).    Sib^  ihn  al-J<iuzi  (Paris,  l,o06,  89*) 

Miys  Uul  tm  hm  i\m\\\  tbe  pe«>ple  at  Amid  wished  hi.'^  ioliiDt  mn  to  succeed,  ana 

tli^  QMi   !l»n   aMlairhl  (who  had  InUly  ceased  to  he  Qiidi  tif  Mayyafirit^iJi, 

;  7i|  sou}rTit  tht>  aid  of  the  Ghuzz  apiinst  the  Amir.     But  thtMnttcT 

by  ofleriiiK  moniiige  la  the  iutiiut*:^  mi>ther,  and  thu  Qu^  was 

,...._-,..,.    .     .      M.'d. 

«  .Vli  t^^  ii  I"  tceoutit*  de?imb<^  Ibn  Jabir'^  promrstioo  ae  due  to  his  own 
•  Sutlr,  uM  '  ,  idur.^  JIM  i'ffected  by  sttiaUh,  and  in  L'oucert  with  the  Culiph^a 

^ij%  '  »  be  <i{K?«lin^  homewardii :  ^iw  Bundari*?  Abridj^mtTit  of 

»It3  nit  ed.  H(iQt«tma,  ii»  24  ;    Ibn  al-Athir.   x,    14  ;    Ibti 

Kj  ,   lit,  2ft0;    and  Dhuhabi,  Or.  50,  1H8*»-*.     Tht'ir  iincouti1>i 

ari  I'd  from  al-HamrullniiM*w  hintory  (Ht*e  noto  ariti',  p.  1:^7,  n.  2). 

^»  t  ''i^i  dqjuttuit  «iL>-  brotj^rht  ulniut  by  hostility  hftweeu  the 

;i'm  and  Altu'l-Kawslrls,     As  to  the  Intter^  the  MS. 
i:smimo.     (Jni\  uuuied  Ibrnhim,  hndasoii  QAmed  Abu^l- 
FAWartx  (ioL  i65^|. 

*  Thin  mmt  be  ou  fiTor»  as  Tughril  Be^  died  in  455,  but  the  MS.  givm  459 
a»  the  lUl^  of  hi>  dtatli  OH^/u  Thr  dates  of  the  Saljuq  Sultjins  as  given  by 
Ibn  »]»Airaq  often  differ  tiom  tlios.-  u^iwn  elflcwh«*re,  as  is  pointed  oat  more 
llutti  once  by  Ibn  Khallikin.  Murt-ovrr,  in  Or.  5,ft03,  the  attack  by  SoUir  is 
btfcrted  before  the  death  of  Abu'KFmll  AU^Vnbari,  whereas  in  Or.  6^310,  61^, 
ii  k  made  to  oocur  when  his  «on  Abu  Tiihir  was  ab-eadv  vitier* 
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outside  Mayyafariqin  with  5,000  horse  and  began  makings 
raids.  The  vizier  promised  him  money  if  he  departed,  and 
sent  him  as  hostage  al- Hasan,  brother  to  the  Amir.  Sallar 
then  approached  the  city  gate,  but  when  about  to  enter  held 
back  in  doubt.  The  vizier,  perceiving  this,  at  once  ordered 
two  more  of  the  Amir's  brothers,  Fadlun  and  Mamak,  to  be 
handed  over.  This  reassured  Sallar,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
palace.  The  vizier  advised  the  Amir  to  make  him  a  prisoner,, 
and  disposed  of  his  misgivings  as  to  his  brothers'  fate  by 
telling  him  that  they  were  his  foes,  and  might  well  serve  as 
the  price  of  Diyar  Bakr.  The  Amir  inclined  towards  paying- 
the  agreed  sum,  but  the  vizier  said  this  would  open  the  door 
to  other  such  claims.  So  Sallar  was  seized,  exclaiming  he 
was  betrayed,  whereupon  his  troops  pillaged  his  tent,, 
beheaded  two  of  the  Amir's  brothers,  and  tied  the  third 
(Fadlun)  to  the  tail  of  an  untamed  colt,  whom  they  turned 
loose.  After  running  for  two  days  the  animal  was  stopped 
by  a  peasant,  and  Fadlun  was  brought  home  and  cured.* 
Sallar  and  his  men  were  executed,  and  the  body  of  al-Hasai^ 
received  a  solemn  burial  (fols.  1436-1 44fl). 

The  visit  to  the  city  of  the  vizier  Nizam  al-Mulk  is  next 
related  (fol.  144a).  He  came  on  the  occasion  of  Alp  Arslan's 
campaign  against  the  Greeks  in  463  a.h.  The  Amir  was 
alarmed ;  he  entertained  the  vizier  sumptuously  ;  and  two  of 
his  sisters  and  his  wife  implored  the  good  offices  of  their 
powerful  guest,  who  assured  them  that  he  would  turn  their 
brother  "from  an  Amir  into  a  Sultan.'*  The  Amir  was,, 
in  fact,  received  by  Alp  Arslan  with  much  favour  on  his 
attending  him  with  costly  gifts,  and  Nizam  al-Mulk> 
referring  to  his  promise,  said  there  could  be  but  one  Sultan,, 
but  that  he  should  be  "  Sultan  al-Umara,"  and  he  was  given 
that  title  (Or.  6,310,  63a-6).« 

^  This  incideot  anticipates  the  story  of  Mazeppa. 

'  In  Or.  5,803,  144*,  Sa'id  is  ma&e  to  accompany'  the  Sultan,  who  hesitates 
to  give  effect  to  his  vizier's  promises  because  of  his  word  given  to  Sa*id.  The 
vizier  said  that  if  the  Sultan  would  go  out  hunting  he  would  arrange  matters. 
8a*!d  was  arrested,  and  on  his  resisting  was  bound  with  a  chain  and  carried  on 
a  mule  to  al-Hattakh.  As  above  stated,  the  narrative  of  Sa^id's  death  followa 
later,  and  is  not  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  MS.  adds  that  the  Amir  was  in 
great  straits  for  money  until  supplied  by  his  sister  Zubaida.    Sib(  ibn  al-Jauzi 
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TTie  *<tory  of  Alp  Aralan*s  victory  over  the  Greek  Emperor 
Romaiioft  follows.*  One  of  its  results  was  the  onrichiug  of 
Akhlat  from  the  booty  taken  ;  and  we  are  told  that  this 
towD^  with  Manazjird,  ceased  from  henceforth  to  be  subject 
to  the  Marwaiiids,  being  treated  as  fiefs  bv  the  Sultan 
(fol  1456). 

The  remainder  of  the  Amlr^s  reign  was  imeventfuL  Some 
publie  works  of  his  are  recorrled,  amon^t  them  a  bridge 
over  the  Dujaihi  river  at  Amid  He  died  in  472  a.h.,  as 
predicted  by  a  Baghdad  astrologer,'  and  is  described  as 
a  mild  and  jixst  sovereign,  under  whose  rule  Mayyafariqm 
attiiined  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  By  the  care  of  the 
nzier«  al-Anbari,  the  succession  passed  peaceably  to  his 
eldest  son  (fols.  I46a-^), 


(Pkni.  I.d06,  l2Gb}  ntentinn^  the  Amlr*s  fear  at  ihti  Sulian^A  arrival,  iiud  hin  gifts 
vfaieh  hi?  had  wninigf  frtini  his  subject*!,  ami  which  the  Sulfein  netumed,  »n)in^ 
*^hr  rlM  Tint  wiiDt  thc?  peasants'  money.*'  See  nUn  Ihu  aUAthir,  %,  43.  Dhaliabj, 
in  1  '  U  al-hUrn  (B.M.  Or.  &0,  98a).  mentions  the  Sultan'i^  visit  in  HVA, 

•n  s  gift  ol  iao,OOQ  (lintti>»  oh  the  jiuthority  of  a  certiiin  '*  *Abd  aU 

*  The  following  anecdote  I  hAvo  not  met  eliiewhert?.     Ibn  Mahlahin,  who  had 

I  ouvoT  from  thi^  Sultan,  Win^  asked  by  the  GrtM^k  Emperor  which  wa*  the 

|ii»T  of  Iffuhttu  or  Uamadhau*  answered  the  tumier,  aw  Ilamadhau  wan 

/cold.     Then,  said  thi>  £]iiperor.  we  flhjill  winter  oureelves  at  l^fnhaTi  and  our 

b€«4t(i  at  namiid[iau.     The  eavoj  replied  that  the  heurts  would  indeed  do  thbt, 

but  &!*  for  them  ht>  telt  less  certain.     The  miBsion  of  Ibn  Mahlnbau  in  mentionc^d 

by  Siht  ihu  nl-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  1294).     He  ftaya  the  Empomr  had  diatrihuted 

iimt>n{r  iUa  patrituaiij*,  in  antietpatioa  of  Ticton»%  fiefu  ntrnit^  in  Egy-pt,  Syria» 

K^uri-Jn.  aufl  ''Iraq,  reneninj^  Baghdad  for  him««*»lf»  and  that  he  meant  to  pas* 

tlie  Winter  tn  *lratj  and  the  Summer  in  'Ajam,     Hk  account  of  the  battle  is  Yerj' 

fu!'        -    "-.  r  f,i|jj>  ioliuf*,  and  is  basteil  in  part  on  the  history  of  Abu  Ya*la  ibn  al- 

Q^i  Amid  Iliimza  b,  Asaid),  auuiior  of  a  continuation  of  thfl  Mstciry  of 

t>H'\  whirh  an  imperfwt  copy  ut  Oxford — Bodl.  Hunt.  125 — covering- 

?W2-ao5  A.H.,  frive^  a  brief  account  of  the  battle,  and  abo  of  a  General  Hwtory 

in  i^'tnlinnatTitn  of  that  by  Hilil  al-§abi,  i.e,  from  447  a.h.  onwardj*  (sec  Ihu 

:.,  n\  484). 

.   Ibn  'Aj'Bhun,  wiia  t«u  years  in  the  Arair's  service.     On© 

^ht^-  were  adniirta^  the  prospect  of  the  city  and  its  gardeui*, 

r      the  Mttrwioia  dynasty  had  pasfted  away  it  woold  be 

>i  tor  over  eighty  yeiarB ;  and  tlib  happened,  for  it  wm  taken 

>i  from  one  governor  to  another,  and  wa«  greatly  oppreaseied, 

tho  hifitorum  (d72  a.u.)»  it  in  not  what  it  wik>  ukder  Xizam 
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Na§ir  al-Daula  Abu'l-Muzqffur  Mansur,  472-478  a.h. 

For  a  time  the  government  was  ably  conducted  by  the 
yizier,  who  bore  the  title  of  Za'Im  al-Daula  'Amid  al-Mulk, 
but  soon  the  Amir  took  into  his  &your  a  physician  named 
Abu  Salim,  whose  wife  was  equally  in  &your  with  his 
consort,  Sitt  al-Nas,  and  this  couple  procured  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  the  vizier,  and  took  his  place.  This 
sole  recorded  political  act  of  the  Amir  proved  fatal  to  the 
dynasty,  for  Ibn  Jahir,  who  since  his  dismissal  by  the 
Caliph  had  been  in  the  service  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  on  hearing 
of  what  was  going  on  at  MayyaSriqIn,  conferred  with 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  and  advised  him  to  seize  the  Marwanid 
territory  and  treasures.  He  in  turn  gave  similar  advice  to 
his  master  Malik  Shah,  and  in  the  result  troops  were  sent  in 
477  A.H.  against  Diyar  Bakr  under  Ibn  Jahir.  He  advanced 
on  Mayyafiriqin,  leaving  his  son  Abul-Qasim  Za'Im  al-Daula 
to  attack  Amid.  The  Amir,  leaving  Abu  Salim  in  charge 
of  the  capital,  retired  to  Jazira.  The  invader  wintered  at 
Qal'at  Is'ird,  and  in  488  renewed  his  attack  on  Mayyafariqin, 
aided  by  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  under  Ortoq,*  the 
ancestor  of  the  future  rulers  of  the  district.  But  at  the 
Sultan's  Court  voices  were  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
Amir,  and  a  partition  was  proposed  under  which  he  was 
to  retain  Mayyafariqin  and  Amid,  and  the  Sultan  to  have 
Jazira,  the  remaining  territory  being  divided  between  them 
according  to  the  Amir's  selection.  He  asked  time  for 
reflection.  Next  day  came  a  message  from  Abu  Salim 
telling  him  to  be  under  no  anxiety,  as  they  could  hold  out 
for  ten  years,  the  place  being  strong  and  the  inhabitants 


1  On  his  way  Ortoq  had  attacked  the  Oqailid  Muslim  (whose  aid  Na^ir  al-Daula 
had  purchased  hy  the  cession  of  Amid),  and  had  defeated  his  Arah  force  near  that 
town  (Ihn  al-A^,  x,  86).  Two  passa^  in  Or.  5,803  (fol.  145,  466  a.h.,  and 
\46hf  472  A.H.)  seem  to  refer  to  this  erent,  hut  the  Oqailid  is  there  wrongly  called. 
Qirwa^.  Muslim's  defeat  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  al-*Adim  (Paris,  1,666,  106a) 
and  by  Sibt  ibn  al-Jauzi  (Paris,  1,506,  1836),  who  says  that  Ibn  Jahir  and  Ortoq 
quarrelled  oyer  the  latter*8  treatment  of  Muslim ;  as  to  which  see  also  Ibn 
al-A^!r,  loo.  oit. 
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: 


resolute.^  Thus  encouraged  the  Amir  rejected  the  Sultan's 
offer.  An  adviser  such  as  Abu  jSalim,  says  the  historian,  was 
bound  to  bring  a  djiiasty  to  perdition  (fola.  1476-148a). 
And  the  end  was  at  hand.  Keinforcemente  arrived  from 
the  Sultan  under  al-Kuhiyari,'  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  that  no  one  dared  show  himself  on  the  waU ;  then  one 
of  the  fortd  fell,  and  in  Jumiida  I,  478,  the  city  submitted. 
It  was  pillaged,  the  Marwanid  treasure  seized,  and  Abu 
Salim  made  prisoner.  Amid  had  in  the  meantime  fallen  to 
Ibn  Jahlr's  son  Za*im  al-Daula,  and  the  whole  of  Diyar 
Bakr  submitted  to  Ibn  Jahir.'  He  now  sent  homo  all  the 
■troops  except  300  horse,  who  remained  under  the  Amir 
Jabuq,  on  whom  waa  conferred  the  fief  of  Husn  Ziyad, 
viz.  Khartapirt.* 

^  The  l<it«r  ako  iirged  on  the  Amir  not  to  gi?e  up  to  Diyilr  Eabfa  the  fortress  of 
jj^^;*^  (Or.  6,310,  69ft»  {ji/t*)i  which  Nn|r  ul-Daala  had  always  refuaed 
to  giTe  up  to  Qirwadh,  ^yiog  it  was  the  bar  (••3^^^)  ht^tweeo  Dijnr  Bakr  and 
Diskr  Rabfa.  It  were  prefeiuhle  to  surronder  the  fortre»3  of  Bnlusa»  whicli  lay 
on  their  bouoJiiry  (^^s^)  at  the  head  of  the  QirmmA  river  (which  flowed  pa^t 
Xifibiii).  Tbese  two  fortreMes  do  not  seem  to  be  noticed  by  the  Arab 
gvognphefB. 

^  Thid  iittme  i§  variooBly  itpelt  in  the  two  MS3,,  and  in  Bodl.  Miir»h  333,  but 
Stbt  thn  ril.Jauxi  (ParL<i.  1^506,  l$9a)  culls,  him  Sa'd  al*Datilii,  ami  he  k  therefore 
pr  Mcul  with  KuharaMti,  the  otBcer  whoBe  slave  captured  the  Emperor 

ill  .jf  ica  (Ibn  al-AthIr,  x.  44)  and  who  dit^d  in  493  (ib»,  200).     This 

«umg  ui  the  name  is  conhrtned  by  the  tln«  fourW»iith-cotiturv  MS.  of  Siiljuq 
biftory,  the  Zuhdat  ol-Tuwrai^,  B.M.  Stowe  Or.  7;  to].  30^,  and  by  Bundlri, 
</p  '  '* 

Ujfluzi  <PariR,  1,506,  ISSb)  attributes  the  surrender  of  Amid  to  the 
•Ch  -nLT  tor  * '1  ij]>  the  price  of  grain  during  the  eiege,  whereupon  the 
M»j*i<::i»ir  ii^^t  uh  1  beMiegcTf.     As  re;^iu^  MayyafAriqiu  (ib.,  I89rt), 

hir  AMT^  tJiiil  ti  1  owing  to  a  certain  chiunblerliifn^  who  wsa  with 

Jbn  Jahir  a-  .   nt  (Shil^na)  of  Uie  district,  taking  bribes  from  the 

tishjihiLintji.  r  li  this  wob  disc^vered^  whereupon  the  beaiegers  attacked 

nwolotnly  and  i.     ^. icll. 

*  In  489  Jabuq  was  in  the  aerrice  of  TutURh,  who  compelled  lua  lister  to 
Abu  Xahir  al-Anbari,  who  had  ied  to  Khartapirt^  by  Ibreatening  to 
'  brother  (fol.  163a).  Jahuq  must  hare  died  before  500,  for  in  that  year 
illuhammad  Is  called  by  Ibn  al-Athir  the  owner  of  the  town.  He  saya 
iHal  it  helottged  Ut  a  Greek  na.med  Apollidoms  (  (jm^  ^  j)l}  i  ^^  who  after  the 
ioTftukm  of  Ibn  JaUir  wim  uoable  to  hold  it,  and  it  woa  taken  by  Jabuq.  And  ho 
1eU»  tt  BUity  bow  Jabuq  and  the  Greek  h»rd  ol  a  neighbouriag  stronghold 
w4fd  tAcU  other  in  highway  robbery.  Thia  b^at  mutual  coafidenoe,  and 
Jabuo  5<rnt  tu  ji^k  «ome  of  hi*  frif-ndN  men  to  meet  hira  ;  these  he  bound  and 


•"i^^  lifF^r 


,„^ 
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The  Amir,  who  was  at  the  Sultan's  Court,  heard  the  news- 
of  his  downfall  with  indignation ;  the  historian  regards  it  as 
the  natural  result  of  his  misguided  obstinacy,  highly  unfitting^ 
in  one  so  young.  Asked  what  he  would  like  as  compensation, 
he  ejaculated  that  the  dart  (Harba)  had  pierced  him  through 
and  through.  Thereupon  the  Sultan  was  told  that  he  was 
asking  for  Harba,  a  place  situate  in  Iraq  above  Baghdad,  and 
producing  a  rental  of  30,000  Amiriyya  dinars,  and  there 
the  Amir  abode  until  the  death  of  Malik  Shah  (fol.  1486). 

Ibn  Jahir  now  proceeded  to  remove  the  traces  of  the  siege. 
The  late  vizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari,  was  set  at  liberty  and  sent 
to  Husn  Kayfa,  where  one  Yaqut  was  governor,  and  the 
historian's  grandfather,  'Ali  b.  al-Azraq,  was  Nazir.  But 
Ibn  JahIr  reflected  that  the  vizier  must  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Marwanid  treasure,  and  might  make  inconvenient 
disclosures  to  the  Court,  and  he  accordingly  sent  an  order  for 
his  death.  Yaqut  and  *Ali,  however,  devised  a  scheme  by 
which  Ibn  al-Anbari  pretended  illness  and  was  declared  to 
have  died.  A  fimeral  followed,  and  a  duly  attested  declaration 
of  his  death  (^j^dsr^)  was  drawn  up,  which  found  credit  every- 
where, and  he  was  kept  in  concealment  until  Ibn  Jahir  had 
left  the  country.  The  latter  now  proceeded  to  seize  the 
Marwanid  treasure,  and  various  costly  objects  are  specified 
by  the  historian  as  having  been  shown  to  his  grandfather  by 
Ibn  Jahlr,  who  explained  to  him  how  they  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty.  For  on  the  death  of  Nasr  al-Daula 
a  certain  string  of  pearls  and  a  sword  had  been  claimed,  first 
by  Alp  Arslan  and  then  by  Malik  Shah,  and  in  vain.  But 
Ibn  Jahlr  said  that  on  the  second  occasion  he  spoke  strongly 


conveyed  to  the  stronghold,  where  he  threatened  to  kill  them  unless  it  and  its 
master  were  surrendered  to  him.  Those  within  yielded  and  opened  the  gates. 
Jabuq  then  flayed  his  friend  and  seized  his  goods  (x,  296).  Jabuq's  successors 
were  deprived  of  Khartapirt  by  Nur  al-Daula  Bulak  b.  Bahram  b.  Ortoq,  who 
held  it  against  the  Franks'  attack  in  617  a.h.  (ib.,  p.  433).  He  was  ousted  by 
his  cousin  Shams  al-Daula  Sulaiman  b.  II  Ghazi  during  his  rule  at  Mayyafariqin, 
616-518  A.H.,  and  on  his  death  it  passed  to  the  Ortoqid  Da*iid  o  ^ufn  Kayfa. 
In  Ibn  al-Azraq*s  time  it  was  still  the  abode  of  many  of  Jabuq*s  descendants 
<0r.  6,803,  162^  and  177a). 
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to  Nixijii  al-Mulk,  and  the  expedition  was  decided  on.  Asked 
the  value  of  the  troiisure,  he  siiid  that  whilst  he  was  vizier  to 
Niifr  al-Daulu  forty-five  single  pearls  were  procured  at 
u  cost  of  65,000  dinars,  and  that  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the 
Buwaihid  gem,  represented  215,000  dinars.  *Ali  b.  al-Azraq 
coa%*eyed  the  treasure  to  Husn  Kayfii,  and  then  handed  it 
over  to  a  member  of  the  Abu'l-'Aqarib  family  of  Mosul,*  who 
csonveyed  it  to  *Amid  aUDaula  at  Baghdad*  In  all  Ibn  Juhir 
got  in  property  to  the  value  of  one  million  dinars,  and 
vsjaables  beaidea.  In  two  years  time  he  was  recalled.'  He 
meditated  revolt,  but  felt  it  was  not  feasible  as  his  mn  'Amid 
aUDaulii  wus  rizier  to  the  Caliph,  80  ho  remained  quiescent^ 
auid  returned  to  the  Sultan*8  Court  (foL  149^). 

He  was  succeeded  in  Diyar  Bakr  by  al-'Amid  (Jawara  al- 
Mulk  Abu  *Aii  al-Balkhi,  whose  excellent  rule  recalled  the 
day»i  of  Nizam  al-Din.  His  only  recorded  act,  however,  is 
the  arbitrary  conversion  of  a  Kestorian  monastery  into 
a  moaque  in  spite  of  an  offer  of  50,000  dinars  by  the 
Cbiistian8  if  he  would  desist:*  (It  was  said  that  a  similar 
project  on  the  part  of  Ibn  Jahlr  with  regard  to  this 
monastery  had  been   averted  by  a  sum  of  30,000  dinars,) 

The  rule  of  Ibn  Jahlr  was  geneniUy  regretted,  and 
m  isomplaint  by  the  people  of  Arzan  against  an  oppressive 
governor  put  over  them  by  Abu  *Ali  was  the  occasion  of 
m  deputation  of  leading  persons,  including  the  historian's 
gmudiathor,  proceeding  to  the  Sultanas  Court  to  procure 
Abu  *Ali*8  removal.  At  first  the  Sultan  refused.  But  one 
of  the  deputies,  in  an  audience  with  Nizam  al-Mulk,  whilst 
admitting  the  competency  of  Abu  *Ali,  urged  that  his 
unpopularity  was  a  source  of  danger,  having  regard  to  their 
proximity  to  the  Sunasuna  tribe,  and  the  minister  seized 
tbe  pretext  of  a  dispute  in  the  palace  between  two  of  the 
deputies  which  reac^hed  the  Sultanas  ears,  io  tell  him  that 

^>  S«e note «ft<#,  p.  IM. 

U  in  (Tim  »1-Athir,  x,  105). 

.^-»v4/  ^£/ ,    Thh  third  form  b  not  given  in  the  dictioaaries. 
-*  See  J.BJL.Sw,  IW%,  p.  792,  u.  I,  wbero  the  date  680  ahoidd  be  read  480. 
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the  disputants  were  men  £rom  Diyar  Bakr  exclaiming^ 
against  Abu  'Ali.  Then,  said  the  Sultan,  let  him  be 
removed.  The  vacant  office  was  conferred  by  Nizam  al- 
Mulk  on  Abu  Tahir  al-Anbari,  whose  brother,  al-SadId 
Abu'l-Ghana'im,  had  recently  petitioned  for  his  release,, 
asserting  that  he  was,  in  fact,  alive  and  in  prison  at  Husn 
KajrS.  And  he  procured  his  removal  thence  to  Ispahan. 
Abu  Tahir  now  prepared  to  take  up  his  appointment,  but 
in  the  meantime  'Amid  al-Daula,  the  son  of  Ibn  Jahir, 
offered  to  guarantee  a  revenue  of  one  million  dinars  for 
three  years'  tenure  of  the  office.  It  was  accordingly  conferred 
on  him,  and  the  deputation  were  told  to  travel  home  in  his 
company.  At  this  point  we  are  given  an  example  of  a  really 
popular  wish  and  of  its  practical  outcome.  The  party  were 
given  an  allowance,  presumably  for  the  expense  of  their 
journey,  of  10,000  dirhams,  of  which  4,000  were  for  the 
natives  of  MayyaJSriqin.  They,  however,  being  weU  assured 
that  only  the  chiefs  and  the  persons  of  importance  would 
get  any  of  the  money,  decided  to  ask  the  Sultan  to  remit 
instead  the  ,^JJJ^  j  H^v^'  ^j^>  ^^  impost  levied  on  the 
gardens  and  vines  near  the  city,  on  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
produce,  as  also  on  coal  and  wood.  Such  a  concession  (Uo^) 
would  benefit  all  classes  alike.  Their  request  was  granted, 
and  this  new  system  still  prevailed  in  the  author's  time 
throughout  Diyar  Bakr,  Amid,  and  Jazira,  whereas  elsewhere 
remissions  of  taxation  continued  to  benefit  only  the  great 
(foL  150a). 

Late  in  the  year  482  *AmTd  al-Daula  arrived  in  Mayya- 
firiqin,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  good  and  beneficent 
governor:  JUc^Hj  ^jJjU^^  ^^IkcK*  He  at  once  set  about 
getting  in  the  various  sums  on  deposit  in  the  district  which 
belonged  to  his  &ither,  and  we  are  told  that  to  be  enabled  to 
do  this  was  his  sole  object  in  procuring  the  post  of  governor.* 


1  I  take  thif)  to  mean  '<  he  procured  them  means  of  livelihood  and  industries." 

'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  not  so  much  whether  this  was  in  fact  so, 

but  whether  it  was  regarded  as  probable,  and  whether  in  the  unchangeable  East 

it  would  still  be  so  re^rded.    A  late  Viceroy  of  India  was  preceded  in  that  office, 

at  a  generation'B  inteiral,  by  his  fiiher.    And  a  friend  in  practice  at  the  Madras 
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His  fiither^  in  the  meantime,  was  engaged  in  bringing  Diyar 
Sabi^a  under  obedience  to  the  Sultan,  who  had  named  him 
governor  there.  He  died  at  Mosul  in  483.  Late  in  484  his 
soil  returned  to  the  Sultan's  Court  at  Isfahan,  and  was  soon 
reappointed  vizier  to  the  Caliph  Muqtadi.  He  had  left  in 
his  place  his  youngest  brother,  Kafi  al-Daiila  Abu'KBarakat 
Juhayyir,  but  in  a  few  months  he  too  was  recalled,  and  left 
bebind  his  son  Abu'l-Hasan,  In  this  year,  485,  occurred 
tlie  death  of  Malik  Shah,  which  was  caused,  we  are  told  here» 
by  poiflon  (fol.  151rt).  The  arrival  of  the  news  caused  much 
excitement  at  Majyafariqin.  Abii'l- Hasan  at  once  quitted 
the  residence,*  and  the  people  sent  a  letter  to  Barkiyaruq 
protef^ting  their  allegiance  and  asking  him  to  come  in  person 
or  wad  someone  in  his  stead.  But  he  was  occupied  with 
otber  matters,  and  the  people,  aft^r  deliberation,  chose  the 
Qadi  Abu  Salim  Yahya  b.  al-Ha^an  b.  al-Majur,  a  man  of 
grmt  weight  among  them,  to  reside  in  the  palace  and  govern 
on  the  Sultan's  behalf.  He  refused,  but  they  insisted,  and 
forced  the  city  keya  on  him.  Time  went  on  ;  neither  Sultan 
nor  deputy  arrived,  and  at  length  a  party  raised  their  voice 
for  the  Marwunid  Nasir  al-Daula  Mansur,  who  had  left 
Harba  and  advanced  towards  Jazlra,  Some  rejoiced  at  this^ 
but  others,  mindful  of  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Sultan  and 
of  Ibn  Jahir,  regretted  it,  and  with  the  city  and  walln 
patrolled  by  the  rabble  under  the  leadership  of  a  local  poet^ 
Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Asad,  and  no  sign  from  the  Sultan,  an  offer  of 
aUogiance  was  sent  to  his  imcle  and  rival  Tutush  b.  AJp 
ArslaUi  already  master  of  the  countrj^  as  far  as  Nasibin^ 
which  he  entertained  favourably  (foL  1516).  In  the  interval 
the  Marwanid  Mansur  gained  over  Ibn  Asad,  who,  in  the 
abscnco  of  all  the  leading  inhabitants,  handed  over  the  city 
to  htm  and  was  named  his  vizier.  But  Tutush  had  now 
reached  Amid,     On  his  advance  Mayj^afariqin  surrendered 


B«r  has  tM  me  that  the  peonle  tliefe  roadUY  eipkined  the  preseaoe  of  iho 
HffBttn  Eaipetor  nt  the  ftUMiitu  of  Her  intii  litijet^ty  iur  reMons  bailed  oti  ih«^ 
ilMocai,  imongit  themaelirw,  of  proporty  through  tiie  inrnale  line,  eqaiilljr  with 
lb*  mjie. 

'  Th#  liklnnAa  t^  he  mw  him  at  Baghdad  in  aU^  nnd  that  he  w»a  tall  and 
iUrk-rnmplnxiotitHi  with  a  thin  iHjard.  and  showed  signs  of  age* 
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to  him  in  Rabi'  I,  486,  and  Mansur  took  refuge  in  the  tent 
of  his  adversary's  vizier,  Abu'l-Munaj jim,  after  five  months* 
rule.  Tutush  was  clement,  remitting  taxes,'  and  conferring 
favours  on  the  leading  inhabitants.  To  both  E^afi  al-Daula, 
the  son  of  Ibn  Jahir,  and  to  the  late  vizier,  Abu  Tahir  b.  al- 
Anbari,  he  sent  offers  of  office,  and  the  former  arriving  first, 
was  appointed  vizier,  Ibn  al-Anbari  being  put  in  charge  of 
Mayya&riqln,  and  the  Mamluk  Tughtigin '  being  appointed 
to  reside  in  the  palace.  Tutush  now  moved  to  Harran, 
accompanied  by  Biizan  of  al-Ruha  and  Aq  Sunqur  of  Halab, 
on  his  way  to  encounter  Barkiyaruq.  At  Harran  Ibn  Asad, 
who  had  been  in  hiding,  approached  him  with  a  laudatory 
ode  (one  line  of  which  is  quoted).  One  of  those  present 
told  Tutush  who  he  was,  and  he  was  beheaded.  This  was  in 
487.  In  488  a  revolt  at  Amid  against  Tugjitigln's  deputy 
was  severely  repressed.  Henceforth  this  town  became 
politically  separate  from  Majryaf ariqin,  passing  from  TutuSb's 
son  to  the  Turkoman  Yanal,  and  then  to  his  son  Fakhr  al- 
Daula  Ibrahim »  (fols.  152-153).  The  fate  of  Ibn  Asad  had 
roused  the  alarm  of  Ibn  al-Anbari  at  Mayyafariqm,  and  he 
fled  with  his  two  sons  and  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  brother 

1  The  words  are  (fol.  I52b) : 
Jj\^\  t^r^^  ..JJXJ^j  LLJ)»^^Uu5)W  ^^\  ^  \2AJi 
Sukman  al-Qutbi,  of  Akhla(,  also  remitted  taxes  when  he  acquired  Mayyafariqin 
in  602  A.B.     The  terms  used  are  similar,  with  the  addition  (fol.  1586) : 

Or.  6,310  has  (fol.  97*)  iJjJj*^\ .  And  the  Ortoqid  Najm  al-Din  II  Ghaii 
acted  likewise  in  512  a.h.  (fol.  161a): 

(^j^^  cr*  Jlr^'^  kLJUl^  JUJll  ^  J\j\ 

i.e.  the  quartering  of  troops,  in  Or.  6,310,  fol.  1016,  (Jr^'  (J  *V 

'  The  first  of  the  line  of  Atabegs  of  Damascus ;  died  in  522  (Ibn  al-Athir, 
X,  469). 

3  In  Or.  6,310,  956,  which  is  followed  by  Ibn  Shaddad  (op.  cit.,  1216),  Amid 
is  said  to  have  passed,  on  the  death  of  Tutush,  to  the  Amir  ^adar,  then  to  his 
brother  Tanal,  then  to  Fa]^  al-Daula  Ibrahim,  then  to  his  son  Sa*d  al-Daula 
Ildari  (died  636),  and  then  to  his  son  Jamal  al-Din  Mabmud,  who  was  still 
mgning  in  660  a.h.,  the  date  of  the  work.  Ibn  al-Athir  (x,  296)  says  that 
Amid  was  granted  to  Ibrihim  by  Tutosh  when  he  seized  Diyfir  Bakr. 


IX 
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Al)u'l-Ghana'im»  to  the  fortress  of  al-IIattakl],  his  brother, 
who  remained  behind^  being  arrest^  by  Taghtigin.  Thence 
lie  fled  to  Husn  Ziyad,  whose  owner,  Jabuq  (antef  p.  147,  n,  4), 
WMB  in  Tutu«h's  cainp,  and  he,  by  thrcateuing  to  kiU  Jabuq, 
lofced  his  sister  to  hand  over  the  fugitive  and  his  eldest  son 
to  him  at  Shimshat,  near  MulatTyya,  where  he  had  them  both 
executed  in  Jumada  II,  489,  Their  heads  were  sent  to 
Mayj'aSriqln,  where  Abu'l-Ghanalin  was  also  executed, 
after  refusing  the  offer  of  a  cup  of  water  so  that  he  might 
die  tasting.  And  for  some  time  a  light  was  observed  at 
night-time  on  their  grave.*  The  8ur\4ving  son  and  nephew^ 
were  conveyed  to  Baghdad,  where  the  latter,  8adid  al-Dauk 
Muhammad  b.  *Abd  al-KarJm  al-Anbari,  attfiined  to  high 
official  rank  in  the  service  of  the  Caliphate  (see  J.R.A.S., 
1902,  p.  788).  In  492  he  had  his  relatives'  remains  con- 
veyed to  Baghdad  and  buried  near  the  shrine  of  the  Straw 
Gate  in  the  Quraish  cemetery  near  the  two  Imams.*  It  was 
trom  him  that  the  historian,  ivhen  at  Baghdad  in  534  a.h., 
derived  his  information  about  their  fate. 

Tutu«h,  in  the  meantime,  having  been  compelled  to  retire 
before  the  army  of  Barkiyaruq  owing  to  the  defection  of 
BUzan  and  Aq  Sunqur,  had  returned  to  Syria  (see  Ibn  al- 
Athlr,  X,  151),  where  in  the  foUowing  year,  487,  he  wreaked 
Ilia  vengeance  on  them  both  (ib.,  157).  But  within  a  year 
(lb.,  157)  he  was  himself  killed  in  battle  with  Barkiyaruq  at 
tile  gate  of  al-Rayy,  and  by  the  hand  of  one  of  Buzan's 
Mamluks.*  The  death  of  the  last  ruler  of  the  Mai-i^'anid 
dynasty  soon  followed.  Mansur  died  at  Jazinx  in  489, 
according  to  Ibn  al-Athir  (x,  184) »  though  the  date  given  in 


'  Whilit  gfTing  due  m*eiglit  to  thk  nhenometirm,  it  i^  pertiiiBHibk  to  Tsmember 
ttiol  it  w«*  by  Uie  adme  of  thia  vuier,    Ibn  iil-Anbari,  thai  Nifim  al^Bfn 
imknipped  tiis  enemy ^  at  the  cixit  ai  the  lifo  ot  hia  brothers  who  had  goue  hostage 
for  hiB  word.     See  anti^  p.  144« 
»  Sc*  ••  Baghdad  fl--—  ♦»  •  Abbasid  CaHphat*?,*^  by  G.  Jjc  Strange,  p*  160, 
*  [d  the  text  Tii^  UadM  eayinip^  to  his  prlsonert* ;  **  I  have  done  vou 

nouijuiy:    I  had  i  und  you  two  had  lU-Euhii  and  ^alab/'     In  Ibn 

•1-Atbir«  as  also  in  llie  luuifraphy  of  Aq  Sunqur  gi%'t'a  by  Ibu  al-^Adira  in  the 
Bti|^nt  al*Talab  fRwoeil  m«Tt. 


Tutuah  and  A 
hii  adTtrsan, 
flud  to  iiAve' W 


'  he  would  if  vict<»rious  have  killed 

A  bis  own  doom.     Ajid  Tutu^  in 

.  ,     .oiqur  l»ec  vol.  x,  151,  157,  106-7). 
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Ot.  5,803,  164tf,  and  also  in  Or.  6,310,  83ft,  is  486.  He 
was  buried  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  uncle  Sa'id,  at 
Amid,  at  a  spot  overlooking  the  Tigris.^  The  Marwanid 
dynasty  had  ruled  from  380  down  to  the  invasion  of  Ibn 
Jahir  in  479,  and  the  historian  calculates  that  Mansur's  five 
months  rule  in  486  completed  the  century. 

But  though  the  dynasty  had  passed  away  the  stock  was  far 
from  exhausted.  No  descendants  of  Mansur  are  mentioned,^ 
but  his  brothers  and  uncles  left  issue,  and  there  were  also 
lines  of  cousins  descended  from  Kaka  b.  Marwan,  no  doubt 
the  fourth  son  of  Marwan,  whose  name  was  omitted  on 
fol.  122a  (see  p.  124).  Their  pedigrees  are  deduced  by 
the  historian  (fols.  154-156) ;  of  some  of  them  he  gives 
particulars,^  and  it  is  probable  that  at  his  date  (572  a.h.)  and 
long  afterwards  there  were  many  who  traced  their  descent 
from  the  aged  couple  whom  we  left  spending  their  closing 
days  at  Arzan  beside  their  murdered  sons'  grave. 


^  Ibn  al-AthIr  says  that  he  had  been  seized  by  Jaqarmi^,  the  ruler  of  Jazira 
ibn  'Omar,  and  that  he  died  there  in  the  house  of  a  Jew.  He  says,  too,  thai 
Man^iir  was  noted  for  his  ayarice  (vol.  x,  174). 

'  Ibn  al-Athir  mentions  a  son  of  his  as  accompanying  the  Turkoman  MiiBa 
from  J^u^n  Kayfa  to  Mosul  in  495  (vol.  x,  235). 

3  One  of  them,  Abmad  b.  Ni^am  al-Dln,  was,  he  says,  skilled  in  horses,  and 
the  composer  of  well-known  Maqamat.  Whilst  serving  the  Sultan  Mubammad  at 
Mosul  he  fell  a  prisoner  to  the  Franks.  During  his  captivity  he  had  a  son  bom 
to  him,  Mubanmiad  al-Afrangi.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  became  ruler  of 
Tanzah,  and  later  of  al-Hatt^,  which  he  seized  during  the  weak  government 
of  al-Kuzbaki  at  Mayyafariqin,  516-518  a.h.  (fol.  160a),  and  had  other  sons  bom 
to  him.  One  day  amved  his  son  Mubammad  with  a  token  of  identity  which  his 
mother  had  ffiven  him  on  attaining  manhood,  telling  him  who  his  father  was. 
Later,  an  outourst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  Abmad  caused  Mubammad  to  wander 
away  outside  the  place,  and  he  was  no  more  heard  of.  He  had  two  sons  who  in 
the  author's  time  were  in  the  service  of  the  Ortoqid  ruler  of  Maridin.  Of 
Abmad's  other  sons,  Bahram,  in  528,  managed  to  oust  his  father,  who  then  went 
and  took  service  under  Qusam  al-Din  Timurtash,  the  Ortoqid  ruler  of  Maridin. 
In  529  Bahram  was  supplanted  by  a  brother,  'Isa,  whereupon  Abmad  claimed  to 
have  al'Hattakh  restored  to  himself,  and  on  *Isa  refusing,  he  made  it  over  to 
j^usam  al-Dln,  who,  in  530,  attacked  and  took  it.  'Isa  removed  to  Amid  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Ortoqid  of  ^u^n  Kayfa,  where  he  was  still  living  in  572 
(fols.  154^1 55a).  The  capture  of  al-Hattal^^  is  recorded  also  on  fol.  168a,  under 
530.  Ibn  al-A^Ir  (xi,  43)  mentions  its  capture  in  532  as  marking  the  disappear* 
ance  of  the  last  vestige  of  Marwanid  rule. 
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Art,  YI,—  ne  Fij-st  Part  of  (he  *'Natyatu'l  Tahqiq'*  by 
Ahu  'AbdiiUkh  Muhammad  al  Dila'i  (t  1089  a,h.). 
Translated  from  tho  Text  lithographed  at  Fez  in  the 
year  1309  a.h.,  by  T.  IL  Weir,  B.D.,  M.R,A.S., 
Assistant  to  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Is  the  name  of  God  tho  Merciful  and  Compassion at-e,  and 
may  God  bless  our  lord  ^luhammud  and  his  family  and  his 
companions,  and  give  them  peace. 

Praise  be  ^to  God  and  peace  upon  the  servants  whom  He 
has  chosen,  and  especially  upon  our  lord  Muhammad — may 
Gt)d  bless  him  and  give  him  peace — the  midmost  pearl  of 
that  nec^klace — and  his  noble  family. 

To  proceed :  This  is  a  gleaning  of  one  in  haste,  and  an 
utterance  of  one  who  sighs,  and  a  precious  gift  of  brothers, 
and  an  assuaging  of  griefs,  I  have  in  it  done  service  to 
the  shaikh  of  shaikhs,  and  the  chief  of  chief  men,  and  the 
pole-star  of  pole-stars,  and  their  fidl  moon  which  arose  over 
Jiinn,  clinging  to  the  hem  of  his  garments,  as  much  as  lietli 
in  me,  feeling,  through  love  of  him,  a  breath  of  the  breaths 
of  the  Merciful,  imitating  the  saying  of  him  who  said  in 
the  times  that  are  past : — 

'*  A  lapwing  came  to  Solomon  upon  the  day  of  assembly, 
Brii     I       Mm  a  locust  which  she  carried  in  her  beak, 
Ari«l        I    1 1,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  sa\^g  : 

•Verily,  gifts  are  according   to  the  means  of  those  who 
give  them. 
If  to  every  one  were  given  what  he  is  worthy  of, 
Thou  wert  worthy  of  the  world  and  what  is  in  itt*  *' 


And  it  contains  somewhat  of  that  which  concerns  him,  next 
what  concerns  some  of  his  descendants,  gleaned  from  the 
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VM^iM^  llM4ri(><^f  and  its  reliable  sources,  on  which  he  who 
^^^%^  4iuhk  tiist  his  hand.  And  from  God — praise  be  to 
11^ — \\\iui^  succour  and  success. 

The  First  Part. 

1^1^  Sihuikh — whom  may  God  accept,  and  bless  us  in  him : 
11^  i«  Muhyl  al  Din  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'l  Qadir,  son 
s>i  AbH  Salih  Musa,  son  of  'Abdu'Uah,  son  of  Yahya'l  Zahid, 
iKm  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Dawud,  son  of  Musa,  son  of 
^Wnhi'llah  Abu'l  Kiram,  son  of  MOsa'l  Jaun,  son  of  'Abdu'llah 
h)  KSmil,  son  of  Al  Hasanu'l  Muthanna,  son  of  Al  Hasanu'l 
Sib^,  son  of  'All  and  Fatimah — ^may  God  accept  them  all. 
Thus  between  him  and  the  "bit*  of  the  Apostle"  of  God 
— may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace — are  eleven 
ancestors.  Those,  both  historians  and  others,^  who  have 
transmitted  the  colimm  of  this  genealogy,  are  agreed  that 
it  is  as  we  have  given  it,  and  precisely  as  we  have  delineated 
it.  Such  are  the  hafiz  Shamsu'l  Dini'l  Dhahabl  in  his  great 
History  which  notices  all  the  chief  men,  and  Sibt  Ibnu'l 
Jauzl  in  the  "  Mir'atu'l  Zaman,"  and  Al  Shattanaufl  in  his 
**Bahjah,"  and  Ibn  Hajar  in  his  "Ghibtah,"  and  others 
of  the  chief  imams  to  whom  recourse  is  had  on  this  subject. 

The  Shaikh's  father  Musa  is  described  as  being  janki 
duwmt.  This  epithet  is  applied  to  him  by  the  Shaikh,  the 
imam  Musnadu'l  Sha'm  Abu'l  Hasan  'All  ibn  Ahmad  ibn 
'Abdi'l  Wiihidi'l  Maqdisi,  in  his  "  Mashyakhah,"  when  he 
mentions  his  own  shaikh,  the  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Razzaq,  son 
of  the  Shaikh  Saiyidi  *Abdu'l  Qadir.  It  is  also  applied  to 
him  by  Al  Shattanaufl  in  his  "  Bahjah,"  and  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Raudu'l  Nadir."  The  term  in  the  dialect  of  the 
people  of  that  quarter  of  Persia  means  "  mighty  in  power." 

*  Abdu'Uah,  the  son  of  Musa,  whose  kunyah  is  Abu'l  Eoram, 
also  bore  the  laqah  Al  Rida.  He  it  was  whom  the  'Abbasid 
Al  Ma'mun,  the  son  of  Harunu'l  Rashid,  wished  to  put  in 
place  of  his  cousin  'Ali  ibn  MOsa'l  HusainT,  who  was  also 

^  R<»feiTinff  to  Mubtmmad^s  saying :  '*  Fa^imAh  is  a  bit  of  me ;  what  vexes  me 
teies  her,  «im  what  hurts  me  huts  her.'* 
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called  Al  Rida,  nn  the  death  of  the  latter,  whom  Al  Ma'ntiin 
had  designated  for  the  Khalifate ;  bnt  *Abdu*llah  declined 
and  would  not  have  it.  So  says  Al  Azwiirqani,  Ilis  mother 
wnB  tJmm  Salintah,  daughter  of  Muhammad,  son  of  Talhah, 
son  of  *Abdu'llah,  fton  of  *AWu'l  Rahmiin.  son  of  AbO  Bakr 
al  SiddJq — may  God  accept  them ;  so  that  all  his  descendants 
are  descended  from  Al  Siddlq.  Ilia  father  Musa  bore  the 
iaqab  Al  Jaun,  becnuse  he  was  of  u  ruddy  colour,  although 
he  wtt«  not  the  »on  of  a  slave-girl,  but  of  a  free  woman  of 
thu  Aaad  tribe  of  the  Quraiah.  Her  name  was  Hind, 
daughter  of  Abii  *Trbuidah,  mn  of  the  famous  Sahiibi 
'Abdullah  ibn  Zam*ah  al  Amdi — may  God  accept  him. 
She  was  also  the  mother  of  his  two  brothers  Muhammad, 
known  as  Al  Nafsu'l  Zakiyah,  to  whom  allegiance  was  sworn 
m  Al  Madlnah^  and  Ibrahim,  to  whom  allegiance  was  sworn 
in  Al  Basrah.  These  three  were  full  brothers.  Allegitince 
was  not  sworn  to  Musa. 

Al  Tanasi,  in  the  "Nazmu'l  Durr  wa*l  'IqyiTn/'  says  (to 
quote  briefly) :  **  Verily,  God  bestowed  blessing  upon  his 
descendants,  and  three  lines  of  kings  sprang  from  them— 
the  Banul  tJkhaidir  kings  of  Al  Yamaniiih  from  his  son 
Ibrahim  ibn  Musa,  and  the  IXawashim  and  the  Banii  Abi 
*Azfz,  kings  of  Makkah,  both  of  whom  are  derived  from 
his  son  'Abdu'llah  Abu*I  Kiram,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Mukkah  remains  i*nth  the  Banil  Abl  'Aziz  until  this  day." 

The  Shaikh  Al  Qassar  writes  concerning  this  remark  of 
Al  Tanasi  as  follows:  "And  the  perfect  blessing  tind  the 
abundant  grace  consisted  in  our  lord  *Abdui  (iiidiril  JilanI, 
lord  of  the  true  Kingdom  und  the  Khalifate  of  the  Poles, 
and  how  many  among  the  posterity  of  our  lord  *AbduU 
Qadiri'l  Jlliini  are  of  the  just !  *' 

•Abdu*Uah,  the  father  of  Musa,  is  called  Al  Kamil,  and 
aba  Al  Mujall  (the  passive  participle  of  the  fourth  form 
of  jalh),  and,  finally,  Al  Mahd.  **  Al  Mahd'*  with  them 
denotes  a  person  whose  parents  are  two  first  cousins,  their 
two  fathers  being  brothers.  So  says  Mus*ab  al  Zubairi. 
^Abdy^llah  was  so  named  because  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of   his   faiher^s  paternal  uncle.      Her  name  was 
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F&;iiiiali,  the  daughter  of  'All's  son  Al  Husain — may  God 
accept  them.  She  was  also  the  mother  of  his  two  biotheis, 
Al  Hasanu'l  Muthallath  and  IbrahTmu'l  Ghamr.  They 
are  the  first  in  whom  descent  from  Al  Hasan  and  Al  Hnsain 
was  united.  So  says  Al  Az¥^arqanL  Thus  all  who  are 
descended  from  them  can  claim  descent  both  from  Al  Hasan 
and  from  Al  Husain. 

The  imam  Malik  ibn  Anas — ^may  Qod.  accept  him — handed 
down  tradition  on  the  authority  of  'Abdu'Uah  al  Kamil,  and 
when  he  was  asked  concerning  the  aadl  he  said :  "  I  approYe 
of  those  who  imitate  'Abdu'llah  ibnu'l  Hasan  when  they 
do  it." 

The  epithet  ''Al  Muthanna"  attached  to  the  name  of 
Al  Hasan  is  a  laqab  given  to  him  by  the  genealogists  for 
the  sake  of  distinction.  He  was  not  called  by  it  in  his 
lifetime.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  "  Al  Mu^alla^  " 
attached  to  the  name  of  his  son.  So  says  the  author  of  the 
"Bahru'lAnsab." 

The  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir — ^may  God  accept  him — ^was 
bom  in  Jilan  in  the  year  470  or  471.  Jllan  (the  "  Qamus  " 
says  "  with  kasr ")  is  a  district  in  Persia,  Arabicized  EUan. 
Others  identify  it  with  various  localities  beyond  Tabaristan. 
He  was  bom  in  one  of  its  villages  called  Nif .  From  there 
he  journeyed  to  Bagdad  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in 
order  to  meet  there  the  shaikhs  of  the  Path.  That  was  in 
the  year  488,  when  he  was  about  18  years  of  age.  There 
he  studied  the  ordinary  subjects — the  Arabic  language,  law, 
tradition,  and  the  rest — under  a  great  number  of  imams 
whose  names  will  be  found  in  the  books  which  describe  his 
virtues,  until  he  was  qualified  to  hold  disputations  and  to 
lecture  on  thirteen  different  subjects,  and  began  to  issue 
legal  decisions  according  to  the  schools  of  the  two  imams 
Al  Shafi'I  and  Ahmad,  but  the  school  on  which  he  relied 
chiefly  in  the  first  instance  was  that  of  Ahmad. 

After  this  he  associated  with  a  number  of  the  lords  of 
intelligence  and  the  most  eminent  shaikhs,  under  whom  he 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Path  and  the  science  of  the 
Truth,  but  his  mainstay  in  this  study  was  the  great  shaikh 
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lind  *ari{  Abu'l  Khair  Hammad  ibu  Miislim  al  Dabbifi,  to 
whom  he  adhered  closely  for  over  twenty  years,  and  under 
whom  he  was  trained  and  educated.  And  when  he  had  been 
tmtued  to  perfection  and  had  mastered  the  science  and  had 
attained,  he  took  the  first  rank  in  t<3aching  and  deciding 
questions  and  in  exhorting  and  guiding  men  and  gathering 
them  to  God,  and  he  was  of  those  to  whom  the  pen  of  the 
&twa  was  given  in  Al  *Iraq.  Sibt  Ibnu'l  Jauzi  says:  "He 
never  kept  a  fatwa  over  ixight,  but  wrote  down  the  answer 
as  aoon  as  he  had  read  the  question,  without  premeditation/' 

The  Shaikh  *Abdu'l  Wahhiibi'l  Sha^riini  say8  in  the 
*'  Kitabu'l  Mizan *' :  "I  once  said  to  Saij^idl  'All al  Khauwas : 
'  How  can  the  fact  that  the  Shaikh  *  Abdul  Cjjidiri'l  Jilani 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  imum  Ahmud  ibn  Hanbal, 
and  that  Sai^ndi  3Iuhanmmd  al  Hanafl  al  Shjidhili  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  imam  Abu  Ilimifah,  be  reconciled 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  famed  for  |x>asG§8ing  Polehood 
of  the  highest  degree,  seeing  that  the  possessor  of  such 
a  station  submits  to  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  alone  ?  * 
He — ^may  God  accept  him — replied :  *  It  may  have  been  m 
with  them  before  their  attaining  to  the  station  of  perfection, 
4md  then,  after  they  had  attained,  people  continued  to 
lissociata  such  tendencies  with  their  names,  although  they 
liad  in  reality  ceased  from  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
those  persons.*"  As  for  Muhammad  al  Hanafi,  the  chief 
facts  about  him  will  be  found  in  the  "  Hu«nu*l  Muhadarah  " 
of  Al  Suyiit  I  and  in  the  **  Tabaqat  "  of  Al  8ha*nini. 

The  period  during  which  the  Shaikh  was  engaged  in 
teaching  publicly  was  forty  years,  counting  from  the  year 
621  ♦  when  he  was  about  50  years  of  age,  and  the  period 
of  the  hexidship  of  his  college  was  thirty -three  years,  from 
the  year  528,  the  year  in  which  the  building  was  finisherl, 
to  the  year  561,  which  was  the  year  of  his  death — may 
God  accept  him  ;  for  he  died  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
the  8th  of  the  latter  Rabl'  of  that  year,  being  90  years 
of  age,  and  his  son  the  Shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu'l 
Wshfaab  said  the  prayers  over  him,  and  he  was  buried 
inunodiately  after  wit;hiii  his  college. 
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A  large  number  of  learned  and  &mou8  shai^s  were- 
trained  by  'Abdu'l  Qadir  in  both  exoteric  and  esoteric 
science  ;  traditions  were  handed  down  on  his  authority,  and 
people  gladly  came  from  distant  regions  to  benefit  by  hia 
instruction.  Amongst  those  who  were  trained  by  him  in 
exoteric  knowledge  were  his  ten  sons  (whose  names  are  given 
below), ^  and  those  of  them  who  handed  down  traditions 
did  so  on  his  authority,  as  also  did  others.  Ibn  Hajar 
says  that  his  sons  'Abdu'l  Wahhab,  *Abdu'l  Razzaq  and 
Musa,  as  well  as  the  huffaz  Abu  Sa'Id  al  Sam'anI,  'IJmar  ibn 
*Ali  al  Qurashi,  and  'Abdu'l  Ghani,  son  of  *Abdu'l  Wahid  ibn 
Surur  (meaning  Al  Maqdisi),  and  he  enimierates  a  great 
number,  related  tradition  on  his  authority,  after  which 
he  adds  "  and  many  more  besides." 

In  a  word,  he  is  too  great  to  require  that  his  greatness 
should  be  proclaimed,  and  too  fair  to  require  that  his  beauty 
should  be  adorned. 

"  So  high  is  he,  he  needs  no  witness  to  his  height, 
And  my  repeating  what  is  well  known,  savours  of  folly.'* 

It  is  even  as  a  certain  poet  has  said  of  one  of  the  excellent 
of  times  long  gone : — 

"  He  is  as  it  were  the  sun  as  he  stands  in  the  zenith, 
Above  aU  creation — not  a  fire  on  a  hill." 

The  Shaikh  of  Al  Islam  '  Izzu'l  Din,  son  of  'Abdu'l  Salam,. 
says :  **  No  man's  miracles  have  come  down  to  us  on  such 
imimpeachable  evidence  as  those  of  the  Shaikh  'Abdul  Qadir.'^ 
This  remark  is  attributed  to  him  by  Ibn  Hajar  al  'Asqalani 
in  an  answer  which  he  gave.  He  says :  "  We  have  given  th& 
words  in  their  proper  sense,  on  sound  evidence,  derived  from 
the  hafiz  Sharafu'l  Din  'All  ibn  Muhammad  al  Yunml,  who 
heard  Ibn  'Abdu'l  Saliim  say  it."  And  he  pointed  to  what 
he  had  mentioned  in  the  "  Ghibtah  "  in  the  fifth  bdb,  which 
is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  people's  praises  of  him.  It  is 
as  follows :   "  Abu  Hurairah,  son  of  the  hafiz  Shamsu'l  Dini'l 

»  In  the  Second  Part. 
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DhahabT,  informed  us,  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  that 
the  latter  had  heard  the  hafiz  8harafii'l  Dmi*l  Yiinini  say : 
•I  heard  the  Shaikh  *Izzu*l  Din  ibn  *Abdu'l  Salatn  say:  **No 
nutn*s  minicIeH  have  come  down  to  ua  on  such  unimpeachable 
evidenee  a*  those  of  the  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir/' '  Then  it 
wa»  said  to  hiru :  '  This  is  in  spite  of  his  theologiciil 
opmions?^  He  replied:  *The  adherent  of  a  school  is  not 
a  flchooK'  ** 

Many  worJw,  both  large  and  small  and  medium-sized,  have 
been  written  displajnng  'Abdu'l  Qadir's  influence  and  worthy 
mentioning  hift  ^reat  Wrtuen  and  the  eventn  of  his  life, 
eimtaiiiing  both  what  is  commonly  known  and  what  is  new 
and  »tranjJ:e.     Such  are  the  following  :■ — 

The  **Anwaru'I  Naxir/'  by  the  shaikh  and  imam,  the  mufti 
of  Al  *  Imq  Abu  Bakr  'Abdullah,  »on  of  Nasr»  son  of 
Hamzah  al  Bakri  al  Siddiqi  al  Baghdhadl.  He  was  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Shaikh,  who  read  science  under  him 
and  awwciated  with  him,  and  was  educated  by  him.  He  is 
knoiMi  to  \iH  from  the  **  Bahjah  "  of  Al  S^hayunaufi. 

The  "  Nuzhatui  Nazir,"  by  the  shaikh,  faqlh,  and 
muhaddith  Abu  Muhammad  'Abdu*l  Jjatif,  mn  of  Ahmad, 
son  of  Muhamniad,  mn  of  'Abdullah  al  Hashimi  al 
Baghdhadi  al  Nar^l,  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority  in  the 
•*  Bahjuh.''     Nars  i»  a  villa^  in  Al  *lrdq. 

The  '*  Buhjatu'l  Asriir."  by  the  abaikh,  the  shaikh  of  the 
readers^  in  the  proWnces  of  Eg\7>t,  Nuru*l  Din  Abiil  Hasan 
'All,  son  of  Yu3«iuf,  son  of  Jarir  al  linkhmi  al  ShaHanaufT 
111  Shitii*!-  Jalalul  SuyutI  gives  an  account  of  him  in  the 
narratiTe  of  the  imams  of  the  readings  who  were  in  Egj-pt^ 
in  hif*  book  the  **  Husnu*!  Muhadarah."  The  name 
ShaHanaufi  is  derived  from  a  village  in  Egypt.  Between 
Al  ShnUunaufr  and  the  8haikh  *Abdul  Qiidir  there  were 
two  connecting  links.  For  the  former  studied  under  Al  Safi 
Khali]  Ibn  Abi  Bakr  al  Maraghl  al  Maqqurl,  the  Hanbali 
fiiqlh*  and  Al  Mariigbi  studied  jurisprudence  under  Al 
Mitwaffaq  Abu  Muhammad  *Abdu'llah  ibn  Ahmad,  known 


»  Tliatexthw  »^iiiH  -;^-l. 
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as  Ibn  Qudamah  al  Muqaddasi ;  and  Ibn  Qudamah  was  one 
of  those  who  studied  under  the  Shai^  *Abdu'l  Qadir — may 
God  accept  him.  This  book  is  the  most  complete  that  has 
been  written  on  the  Shaikh's  virtues  and  the  events  of 
his  life,  as  far  as  I  know.  It  consists  of  three  parts  and 
contains  everything  that  is  curious  or  remarkable  about  him, 
and  any  of  the  learned  who  has  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject  is  quoted  in  it.  I  came  across  an  answer  by  the 
Shaikh  of  Al  Islam  Ibn  Hajar  al  Asqalani,  when  he  was 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  this  book,  in  which  he  took 
a  course  of  fairness  and  justice  in  regard  to  it,  and  avoided 
anything  of  the  nature  of  inconsiderate  harshness,  in  spite  of 
his  well-known  violence  in  these  matters,  and  his  rejection 
of  all  those  who  are  reckoned  in  the  opinion  of  their  people 
among  the  Poles.  And  so — and  God  is  most  knowing — ^he 
relies  upon  it  and  uses  freely  all  that  it  relates,  in  the 
"  Ghibtatu'l  Nazir  fl  tarjamati'l  Shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir  "i— 
as  does  many  another  respected  imam  besides  him.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  length  of  this  answer  I  would  cite  it  here, 
in  order  that  the  reader  might  see  with  his  own  eyes 
with  regard  to  this  book. 

I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  all  these  works 
except  the  first,  as  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  also  with 
the  "  Epitome  of  the  Bahjah,"  by  another  author. 

"  And  amid  the  diversity  of  those  who  describe  him  with  his 
description 
Time  passes  on,  and  in  him   is   what  has  not  yet  been 
described." 

But  we  will  adorn  the  neck  of  this  exposition  with  a  small 
pearl  from  the  necklace  on  that  throat,  and  we  will  sweeten 
its  watering-place  with  a  drop  from  the  sweetness  of  that  sea. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  learned  imam  and  'arif  Abu 
Muhammad  'Abdu'l  Rahman,  son  of  Muhammad  al  Fas! — 
may  God  have  mercy  upon  him — is  as  follows : — "  The  Shaikh 

1  As  Al  Suyut!  says  of  another  work  ascribed  to  Ibn  ^ajar : 
iO  _JJ0  iyj^  ^  dJx.  (^jul  J 
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Abu  Muhammad  »Salih— may  Gocl  have  mercy  upon  him — 
(meaning  him  who  i.s  buried  in  the  Ribtit  of  Atjfi)  nays :  *  I 
heard  our  Shaikh  Abu  Madyan  8tiy  in  the  year  560 ;  **  I 
met  Abul  ^Abbasi'l  Khidr  many  times,  and  aaked  him 
oone4»niing  the  shaik]i.s  of  the  East  and  the  West  in  our  time 
auid  concerning  the  Shaikh  Saiyidl  *Abdu'l  Ciiidir/'  Then  he 
said  to  me  :  "  He  is  the  imam  of  the  just  and  an  authority 
over  those  who  *  know,*  and  he  is  a  spirit  in  regard  to 
*  knowledge,'  and  he  is,  as  it  were,  a  foreigner  among  the 
l-Bomis^  and  there  is  not  left  to  separate  hira  from  the  Truth 
but  a  breath,  and  the  degrees  of  the  saint^^  are  all  below  that 
tire4ith,  and  I  know  the  degrees  of  the  saints."  ' " 

The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  *'  Epitome  of  the  Bahjah  *' 
with  slight  variations,  for,  instead  of  his  saying  **  many 
timee,*'  it  gives  the  expression  as  **  three  years  ago  '' ;  and  it 
haa  ''authority  of  those  who  know/'  omitting  the  preposition 
•♦oFer" ;  and  it  adds  after  **  and  I  know  the  degrees  of  the 
inmiaiA"  the  words  **  after  his  pointing  them  out/*  He 
|43aiitmue8  :  **  And  I  never  heard  him  Bay  the  like  of  that  in 
regard  to  any  but  him."  He  mentions  this  in  the  life  of 
Abti  Sfadyan,  and  it  did  not  come  to  him  on  the  authority 
of  Abu  Muhammad  Salih. 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  Shaikh  Al  Qassar  is  the 
foUowing  :  **  The  Shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  Siilih  (mentioned 
•bove)  mys :  *  The  Shaikh  Abii  ^ladyan  bowed  his  head 
suid  said :  "  0  God,  verily  I  call  Thee  to  witness,  and 
I  call  Thine  angeLn  to  witnesijt,  that  1  hear  and  obey."  Being 
aaked  what  he  meant,  he  said :  **  Verily,  Saiyidi  *Abdu*l 
Qidir  has  this  moment  said,  *  This  my  foot  is  upon  the  neck 
of  every  saint,*  and  we  are  commanded  to  hear  and  obey." 
Then  our  companions  arrived  from  Bagdad  and  informed 
uji  that  he  had  said  so  on  that  very  day.'  " 

Tlie  corresfxinding  passage  in  the  ** Bahjah"  is  to  the 
effect  in  the  account  of  those  among  the  shaikhs  who 
fed  their  heads  when  he  said  it,  as  oIho  the  pas^^ige  giving 
nn  account  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  majlis  in  which 
he  said  it,  which  runs  as  f(»llows : — The  Shaikh  Abii  Yiisuf 
Ta'qub,  son  of  Budran  al  Muqqari  al  Qahiri,  informed  us 
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of  it  in  the  year  669.  He  said :  I  entered  Bagdad  in  the 
year  621,  and  went  to  visit  the  chief  qad!  Abii  Balih  Nasr 
in  his  grandfather's  college  beside  the  Azaj  gate,  and 
I  found  with  him  a  company  of  men,  one  of  whom  said  to 
him:  "What  didst  thou  hear  about  the  sajring  of  the 
shaikh  'Abdu'l  Qadir — ^may  God  accept  him — 'This  my 
foot  is  upon  the  neck  of  every  saint  of  God '  P  "  He  replied : 
"  I  heard  my  father,  Abu  Bakr  'Abdu'l  Razzaq,  and  my 
uncles  Abu  'Abdu'l  Rahman  'Abdu'Uah,  Abu  'Abdn'llah 
'Abdu'l  Wahhab,  and  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim — ^may  Gtod  (whose 
name  be  exalted)  have  mercy  upon  them — say  at  different 
times :  *  We  were  present  at  the  majlis  of  our  father  in 
which  he  said  that  saying,  and  there  were  present  along 
with  us  over  fifty  ^aikhs,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
shaikhs  of  Al  *Iraq,  and  they  all  bowed  their  heads.  After- 
wards we  were  informed  that  other  shaikhs  in  the  chief 
cities,  who  were  not  present  on  that  occasion,  had  bowed 
their  heads  and  had  stated  what  he  had  said.  And  we 
never  heard  of  any  of  them  who  rejected  his  claim.'  " 
Ibn  Hajar  has  related  it  in  the  "  Ghibtah "  with  some 
brevity. 

The  Shaikh  Zarruq,  in  the  fourth  bdb  of  his  "  Qawa'id," 
gives  it  as  a  rule  that  the  stating  a  thing  of  the  essence  is 
not  the  same  as  stating  it  with  regard  to  accidental  attributes, 
according  to  the  saying  of  him  upon  whom  be  peace  : 
"Salute  on  our  part  the  people  of  the  House  on  account 
of  their  being  distinguished  for  combining  the  religious 
relations  imtil,  if  the  Faith  were  in  the  Pleiades,  they  would 
reach  it."  ^  And  it  has  been  said  of  his  saying  upon  whom 
be  peace :  "  The  nearest  are  most  deserving  of  kindness," 
that  it  means  "nearest  to  Gk)d,"  since  the  people  of  two 
different  religions  do  not  inherit  from  one  another.  So 
the  important  thing  is  the  religious  root  of  the  relations, 
and  its  branch  is  immaterial.     And  if  afterwards  there  be 

J\  lyj^\  c^^-maJI  ^^^  dJloj'i  «^=^1  J-Jbf  L^  v^ULa  aLJ\ 
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to  that  the  corporeal,  it  may  intensify  the  fir«t.  Thus 
te  rank  of  the  owner  of  the  second  docB  not  of  itself  entitle 
to  anytjiijig. 

It  has  31m>  been  replied  to  the  saj-ing  of  Abu  Muhanimad 
*Abdul  Qitdii' — the  mercy  of  God  (who«c  name  be  exulted) 
be  upon  him — "  This  my  foot  is  upon  the  neck  of  every  saint/* 
tjiat  it  means  in  his  own  time,  because  ho  combiiuxl  in 
hinidelf  high  descent  and  the  nobility  which  coiec&i  from 
worship  and  knowledge,  such  as  no  other  of  the  people  nf 
his  time  possessed* 

Seest  thou  not  what  is  rt^lated  of  his  performing  the 
ablution  seventy  times  in  one  day,  and  of  his  fatwa  to  a  king 
who  had  sworn  to  worship  God  with  a  worship  in  which 
none  should  share,  that  the  niataf  should  be  given  up  to 
him,  all  others  standing  aloof  from  him — and  God  in  most 
knowing?  The  expression  "seventy  times"  is  what  is 
in  the  **  Nuzhah/'  and  the  ^*Bahjah''  has  »*  forty."  The 
same  fatwa  is  mentioned  also  in  the  **  Ghibtah/'  in  the 
section  wliich  describes  the  wide  extent  of  the  Shaikh's 
knowledge,  on  the  authority  of  his  son,  the  Shaikh  *Abdul 
Rajsxaq.  He  says :  **  A  question  came  to  Bagdad  from 
Persia,  and  was  put  bc*fore  its  learned  men,  but  they  could 
not  solve  it.  It  was  this :  A  man  had  sworn  by  the  triple 
divorce  to  worship  God  with  a  worship  in  which  none 
jJiould  whure  at  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  it.  Then  they 
bruoght  it  to  my  father,  who  wrote  instantly  :  *  Let  the 
matuf  be  given  up  to  him  and  let  him  go  round  it  seven 
times  by  himself,  and  he  shall  be  quit  of  his  oath."  Then 
he  who  had  asked  the  fatwa  did  not  remain  in  Bagdad 
over  night.** 

The  Shaikh  Zarruq  says  also  in  the  fourth  bdb  of  the 
«ame  work  t  *•  Of  mankind  are  those  whom  riches  towards 
God  overcome,  so  that  miracles  appear  in  them  and  their 
tongue  flows  out  in  prayer  without  halting  or  restraint. 
Then  they  pray  by  truth,  of  truth,  for  truth,  in  truth. 
Such  were  the  Shaikh  Abu  Muhammad  *Abdu'l  Qiidir— 
nmy  God  accept  him — and  Abii  Ya'za  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Ifttttr  Shadhilites,     And  of  mankind  are  those  whom  poverty 
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towards  God  overcomes  so,  that  their  tongae  is  weak  and 
stumbling  by  reason  of  piety.  Such  were  Ibn  Abl  Hamzah 
and  others.  And  of  mankind  are  those  whose  state  varies 
from  time  to  time,  and  such  are  the  most  perfect  in  their 
perfection,  for  theirs  is  the  state  of  him  upon  whom  be 
peace,  seeing  that  he  fed  a  thousand  with  a  measure  and 
tied  a  stone  upon  his  own  belly." 

It  was  said  to  the  famous  Shaikh  and  great  Pole  Abu'l 
Hasani'l  Sha^ill — may  God  accept  him — that  the  Shaikh 
SaiyidI  'Abdu'l  Qadiri'l  Jllani  claimed  Polehood.  Then  he 
answered  him  who  said  it :  "  Verily,  Saiyidi  'Abdu'llah  al 
Qadir  drank  of  a  cup  of  which,  if  thou  hadst  drunk  the 
like  of  a  grain  of  coriander-seed,  thou  wouldest  have  claimed 
Divinity ! " 
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Art.    VII. — Fwriher  Notes  on  a  Malayan  Comparative 
Vocabulary.     By  C.  Otto  Blagden. 

With  referenoe  to  my  article  on  MS.  No.  29  of  the  Maxwell 
Collection  in  the  Journal  for  July,  1902,  my  friend  Mr.  S.  H. 
Say,  whose  wide  acquaintance  with  a  niunber  of  out-of-the- 
way  languages  is  well  known,  sends  me  the  following  note, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal: — 

''The  languages  of  Mr.  Blagden's  specimens  are,  besides 
the  Malay,  (1)  if\^  or  i^f^  (MSkuah  or  Mftkuat),  (2)  ^y 
or  yi^f  s:;^^^^  (Tulehu  or  Ambon  Tulehu),  (3)  'ji^^Vi^  or 
ji^A^  (Mandura). 

''Thej^a:^  is,  as  Mr.  Blagden  points  out,  the  language 
of  Madura,  the  island  at  the  eastern  end  of  Java.  Comparison 
with  the  Woordenboek  of  Stokmans  and  Marinissen  ^  shows 
that  the  list  is  tolerably  accurate.  There  are  a  few  erratic 
spellings,  such  as  c jj^  for  kMong  (banana),  Lj^  and  JJo 
for  donja  and  nikgori  (land,  country),  ^^\i  for  patti  (dog)^ 
^U  for  tannang  (hand) ;  and  there  are  a  few  Malaicisms, 
such  as  ^\  CL^U  for  ari  (sun),  ^j\  j^^  for  mitd  ari  (sim- 
rise),  iJ^i  for  (fdf/ing,  dlaq  (worm),  ^^^\j  (Malay,  wasp)  for 
njardan  or  mary'ang  (Madura,  bee  or  wasp),  ^y^  CL^U  for 


^  W.  J.  Elzeyier  Stokmans  and  J.  C.  P.  MariniBsen :  **  Handleiding  tot  do 
beoefening  der  Madoereesche  Taal  met  Woordenboek '' ;  Soerabaia,  1880.  In 
qiioting  from  this  book  I  hare  retained  the  Dutch  ortiiography,  as  in  (/,  oe^ 
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kimkrk  (ankle).  A  few  words  are  incorrectly  or  imperfectly 
translated,  e.g.,  «^1  (milk)  should  be  akng  sossd  (water  (of) 
breast),  and  putrid  should  be  boessdy  boetjd,  L^\j  meaning 
*  a  stink.'  Allowing  for  these  slight  errors,  only  three  words 
of  the  forty-four  given  by  Mr.  Blagden  are  unrecognizable. 
These  are  Jj  j  (wing),  ^JljA  (forearm),  and  >^^— »  ^:J^yr''^^ 
(big  toe). 

"The  next  vocabulary,  which  the  compiler  called  ^y 
^^  y^y  {^yt^^i  seems  to  be  the  Tulehu  (Toelehoe  in  Dutch 
orthography)  of  Van  Hoevell,  who  in  his  notes  on  the 
dialects  of  Ambon  (Amboyna)  ^  mentions  the  Tulehu  as 
a  dialect  of  that  island  which  has  been  influenced  by 
Hatoehahasch  of  the  Mahomedan  villages  on  the  west  coast 
of  Haruku  (Haroekoe)  Island,  which  lies  opposite.  Van 
Hoevell  gives  no  vocabulary  of  the  Tulehu  dialect,  but  has 
fully  illustrated  that  of  Haruku,  and  gives  also  two  dialects 
of  Amboyna,  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands  Saparua 
and  Nusa  Laut.  I  give  here  a  repetition  of  those  words  in 
Mr.  Blagden's  list  which  agree  with  Van  Hoevell.  They 
prove  definitely  the  genuineness  of  the  Tulehu  vocabidary. 

"  In  the  quotations  from  Van  Hoevell,  Hil.,  Asil.  =  Hila 
and  Asilulu  in  Amboyna ;  Har.  =  Haruku  Is. ;  Sap. = Saparua 
Is. ;  N.  =  Nusa  Laut  Is. 


*  Baron  O.  W.  W.  C.  van  Hoeyell :  **  lets  oyer  de  vijf  Toornaamste  dialecten 
d^  Ambonsche  Landtaal  (Bahasa  Tanah)/*  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Taal-,  Land-  en 
Volkenkunde  yan  Ned.  Indie,  A^*  Volg.,  Deel  i,  pp.  1-136. 
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ENGLISH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 

Black 

^ 

mete  (Hil.,  Har.),  mite  (Asdl.). 

Wliite 

^y 

pnti  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Luid, 

^u 

amane  (Hil.)  =  village  (dozp,  negerij). 

oountry 

•r 

Mainland 

•JilUy 

Cf.  '  island/  elae  (HiL  =  gi^eat). 

Stone 

4jyU 

hatu  (Har.,  Hil.,  AriI.). 

Ironstone 

^\\3y\A 

Cf .  '  stone '  and  '  iron.' 

Gold 

^^ 

halawane  (Asil.). 

saver 

*fCi^ 

salaka  (Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  I^)- 

Iron    ■ 

^\'\j 

taa  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

laland 

•liLy 

nusa  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Water 

HA^ 

waelo,  wael  (Har.). 

■Sea 

<.-L^ 

meito  (Sap.,   K.) ;    in  other  dialects 
meit  =  shore. 

Vind 

i^\ 

1  anine  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

crH' 

j  anin  (Har.). 

Sea-wind 

V.^  ^^ 

laute  (Hil.,  AsU.),  lau  (Hair.)  =  sea. 

Bain 

lnlane(Asn.,  Hil.). 

Day 

y^ 

petu  (Hil.,  AsiL). 

Vight 

4jy5^"'^ 

atolu  (Har.). 

Snn 

*i^Wj 

riamatai  (Har.). 

Voon 

^^ 

hulane  (Hil.,  Asil.). 
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ENGLISH. 

Wy 

AMBOTNA  (VAN  HOEVKLL). 

8tar 

A^^U 

mari  (Har.). 

Fire 

^^J 

hau  (Har.),  an  (HiL,  AsiL). 

Goooannt 

tniwel  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Areoannt 

^Ss^ 

hnwa  (Har.,  HiL,  AsU.). 

J/ 

knla  (Aaa.,  Hil.). 

Leaf 

wU5^ 

lauwel  (Har.). 

Bog 

r"^ 

asn  (Har.,  HiL,  AsiL,  Sap.,  N.). 

Bird 

ryU 

mann  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Fowl 

yu 

mann  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.)  =  hen  (kip)^ 

Snake 

W 

nia  (Har.,  HiL). 

Fish 

*-iy 

iane  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Wonn 

^j 

ure  (Har.)  =  maggot. 

Fly 

*i? 

lale  (Asil.,  HiL). 

Wing 

Hha^ 

ihole  (Har.). 

Egg 

*ij3ji^ 

temillo  (Sap.). 

Hair 

*iji^ 

kenm  (Har.). 

Eye 

sf^-U 

mata  (Har.,  HiL,  Asil.,  Sap.). 

Nose 

^)ijd 

im  (Har.). 

Tooth 

(?)sr^: 

niki  (Hil.). 

Tooth, 

r^J^ 

Cf. 'tooth 'and 'dog.' 

canine 

Foroarm 

J^ir^ 

rima  hoa  (Har.)=npper  arm. 
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ENGLISH. 

Wy 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 

Hand 

S^^J 

rima  (Har.,  N.). 

Breasts 

^^*--» 

8U8U  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Milk 

v/i'^-* 

8U8u-waeni  (Har.). 

BeUy 

s/V 

tia  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Leg,  foot 

^'^ 

ai  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Ankle 

^i;-^i:£^ 

ai-manteru  (Har.). 

Big  toe 

•JiV"^c;i' 

ai-hatu   (Har.  =  toes),   elae    (Hil.  = 
great). 

Bone 

H)^' 

ruri  (Har.). 

Flesh 

i^^\ 

isine  (Hil.). 

Blood 

^jr^^ 

lala  (Har.,  Hil.,  AsU.). 

Tears 

(?)^^i^>-U 

mata-wae  (Hil.). 

Fatrid 

Ujy. 

hanele  (Har.  =  a  stink). 

Sick 

^.7^?-**^ 

masele  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Dead 

^^^UU 

mata  (Sap.). 

To  eat 

(?)AJ\ 

ane  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

To  drink 

T^ 

ninu  (Har.,  Asil.). 

To  see 

[?,^l^]^iU 

wahie  (Har.),  wahi  (Sap.,  N.)» 

House 

v^W^ 

ruma  (Har.). 

Door 

1;^^^=^ 

mintanum  (Har.). 

Pot 

^.;^' 

nrene  (Har.). 

Hale 

^U^ 

malona  (Har.,  HiL). 

Female 

*^^?f* 
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ENGLISH. 


^y 


AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 


Father 
Mother 
Son 
Daughter 


ama  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 
ina  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 
anahuta-malona  (Har.,  Hil.). 
ana-mahina  (Har.). 


**  A  few  additional  words  are  recognizable,  though  wrongly 
flpelled,  or  loan  words,  i^^^^  (world)  is  put  for  duniai 
(Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.) ;  *L»\s^Ljj  (sunrise)  is  riamata 
(sun),  8aa  (to  climb  up) ;  ^^Ls^  (deer)  is  the  Javanese 
maryangan  (cervus  ruaa)  ;  ^j^^  (horse)  is  in  Haruku 
mkarano,  Nusa  Laut  aikaranjo ;   «JI:j  (pig)  is  probably  for 

binatang  (any  animal).     In  the  word  for  *bee'  4[^  is  the 

c 
Hila  kelete  (bee  or  wasp).  The  word  for  nostril  is  a  com- 
pound from  ^j5j/^  (nose)  and  ^f^ ,  meaning  *  a  point '  (Asil. 
huhune)}  The  word  u^U  (thigh)  is  probably  a  mistake  for 
the  Malay  paha,  and  r  <0^^  (cradle)  for  the  Malay  budian. 
Cf^  (to  come)  really  means  *  to  reach,'  *  to  arrive  at.'  The 
words  c^UU   ^':jj  given  for  *  to  wink '  may  be  compared 

with  the  Asil.,  Hil.  itie,  *  flash '  (bliksem).  In  the  words  for 
husband  and  wife  the  prefixed  ^Jl*  seems  to  be  a  mistake. 
Many  of  the  words  show  the  suffix  fm  or  ni  (his),  which  is 
found  in  all  the  dialects.  There  is  a  very  close  agreement 
also  between  the  words  of  this  vocabulary  and  the  Amboyna 
vocabulary  of  Ekris.^ 

"The  Tulehu  nimierals  are  additional  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  list. 

1  A.  van  Ekrifl :  **  Woordenlijst  van  eenige  dialecten  der  landtaal  op  de 
Amboiuche  Eilanden  *' :  MededeeUngen  ran  wege  Tan  het  Nederlanosebe 
Zendelioggenootachap,  Deel  yiii,  Rotterdam,  1864-6. 
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ENGLISH. 

^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVKIJ.). 

One 

[?i<M.»»]ii:ii 

isaka  (Hil.). 

Two 

'.^ 

nia  (Har.,  N.). 

Three     [want- 

ing :  but  see 

Thirteen]. 

Four 

[^U]  jJU 

baa  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Five 

w. 

rima  (Har.,  N.). 

Six 

UJ 

nena  (Hil.,  AsU.). 

Seven 

* 

r^ 

hitu  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Eight 

M 

warn  (N.,  Har.). 

Nine 

U 

Biwa  (Har.,  HU.,  Asil.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Ten 

L>yb 

husa  (Har.,  Hil.,  Asil.). 

Eleven 

ij^L^^ 

husaielae  (Har.). 

Twelve 

v^y^ 

husailaruwa  (Har.). 

Thirteen 

^^l^^ 

husalatehu  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Fourteen 

i^\3bL0^^ 

husalahaa  (Har.,  Sap.,  N.). 

Fifteen 

Iw^iL^yb 

husailarima  (N.). 

Sixteen 

LjL^yb 

husailanoo  (Har.). 

Seventeen 

y^jyi^^ 

husalaitu  (Hil.,  Asil.). 

Eighteen 

•   lAA^ftMS^Jb 

Nineteen 

LriL^yb 

huselasiwa  (Hil.,  Asil.,  Sap.). 

Twenty 

W> 

huturua  (Har.). 
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ENGLISH. 

y^y 

AMBOYNA  (VAN  HOEVELL). 

Twenty-one 

[see*  below  : 

Thirty], 

Twenty-two 

^^)hy^ 

Twenty-three 

j?r?^WV 

Thirty[wrongly 

^j^y^ 

hutoru,  hututoru  (Har.). 

given  as 

Twenty-one]. 

"  There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tulehu  list  is  what 
it  purports  to  be,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
vvHHibulary  of  that  dialect  which  exists. 

**The  *^y^  or  i\^  is  really  the  Makua  language  of 
hiiHtorn  Africa,  as  the  following  comparisons  clearly  show :— 


KNUl.tSU. 

MAKUA. 

HWk 

-oripa. 

WUit*> 

(?)  Lj.\ 

Oft 

-otela. 

WorUl 

.ylbj 

ilapo. 

•  Una. 

^J 

iwani. 

tHiuutry 

Uninlnod 

k^ 

Htone 

/^ 

nluku,  plur,  maluku. 

Ironitone 

Wi/^ 

Cf .  '  stone '  and  '  iron.' 
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ENGLISH. 

,iyu 

MAKUA. 

Oold 

u:iij 

indarama. 

Silver 

\i> 

ndarama. 

Iron 

W 

iyuma. 

Island 

»^u 

ntdnji   (cf.  Makua,  the  name  of  the 
language). 

Water 

^^ 

Sea 

^^~jy 

mashomaka. 

Wind 

iy^} 

ipeo. 

Sea-wind 

Agii^yJ  iys^i^ 

Cf.  wind;  yo=of. 

Bain 

iifU\ 

ipiila. 

Day 

fiV. 

nihuku. 

Night 

^5^ 

uhiu. 

Son 

'W 

nchuwa. 

Sunrise 

^J^fAff\ 

Cf .  Kamba  dzna  ikumala. 

Moon 

•Air* 

Vmweri  (Msambiji  dial). 

Star 

^Jjyul 

itotwa. 

Fire 

-?-;r 

moro. 

Cocoanut 

^51/^J 

mkole,  plwr.  mikole. 

Arecannt 

lilibj 

Banana 

»^:l 

inika. 

Leaf 

l;/W^ 

ntakn. 

Tigtt 

(?)ir;U>. 
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ENGLISH. 

,\^ 

MAKUA. 

Deer 

iWiuS 

Cf.   Nyika,   etc.,    pala,    Swahili  paa,. 
=  gazelle. 

Horse 

y^J 

myupu  =  mule. 

Dog 

tiU 

mwalapwa. 

Rr 

^^^} 

ikaluwe. 

Bird 

l/y^ 

mwanuni  (Msambiji  dial.), 
shanuni. 

Fowl 

fU 

ilaku,  plur.  ilaku. 

Snake 

»^^ 

inoa. 

Fish 

^Jfc- 

ihopa. 

Worm 

^y. 

mwamunku  =  caterpillar  (wonn= 
nrithi). 

*Bee 

•¥ 

inui. 

Fly 

^ 

ipepele. 

Wing 

liU-i 

nipupa. 

Egg 

*s*-»^ 

nyoche. 

Fair 

s^;>J 

ikarari. 

Eye 

j~- 

mitbo. 

Nose 

•J^] 

ipula. 

Nostril 

•Jy^e^^^ 

ipao  yo  pula  (mwithe  =liole). 

Tooth 

•r^ 

nino,  plur.  mino. 

Tooth, 
canine 

^"^  'y^ 

UALAYAS  COUPABAHYB  yocabulabt. 
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ENGLISH. 

»\/^ 

MAKUA. 

Foreann 

y^ 

mono. 

♦Hand 

/>J 

mthatha. 

Breasts 

^ 

mapele. 

KilV 

Vs^v/^^ 

mashi  =  water,  mapele  =  breasts. 

BeUy 

J^v 

imknlu  =  stomaoh  (belly  =  mampp). 

Thigh 

'>J 

Leg,  foot 

«h 

nyao. 

Ankle 
Big  toe 

\  Cf .  Swahih'  ito  la  gnu. 

Bone 

t\^ 

Flesh 

^H 

Blood 

^tyjil 

ipome. 

Tears 

c 

mithori. 

Putrid 

•^ 

unta. 

Sick 

s^^  ^-jlS 

uwerea  =  to  be  sick  (sickness  =  ureta). 

Dead 

'^/W 

ukwa  =  to  die. 

To  eat 

y.' 

iilia. 

To  drink 

Wi^yj' 

uria. 

To  wink 

[?  <Liy] 

wupila. 

To  see 

•w. 

uweha  =  to  look. 

To  come 

S,>.^ 

oroa  =  to  go  away  (na=to  come). 

J.E.A.t.   1 

903. 

12 
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ENGLISH. 

»\^ 

MAKUA. 

Home 

M 

innpa. 

•Door 

'.^ 

mlako. 

Cooking-pot 

yu 

mwapo  0  7ama=  saucepan. 

Pot 

^J 

ikariko. 

Cndle 

^^ 

Heaven 

J^^ 

Of.  Swahili  knle. 

HeU 

^^^y 

Male 

\jy 

mlopwana. 

Female 

•bLjl 

mthiana  =  woman,  plwr.  athiana. 

Husband 

'\i^y* 

mlopwana. 

Wife 

^}^ 

mthiana. 

Father 

^' 

athithi  (atiti,  Msambiji  dial.). 

♦Mother 

U,l 

manyi  (amaya,  Msambiji  dial.). 

Son 

Ui/U« 

Li^U 

mwana  mlopwana. 

Daughter 

''The  Makua  words  are  quoted  from  Maples'  Handbook 
of  the  Makua  Language/  which  does  not  contain  the  Makua 
equiyalents  of  all  the  words  in  this  list,  but  one  or  two 
others  on  comparison  with  cognate  languages  may  probably 


W^  Rer.    GhanncT   Maples:    " Collectioiui  for  a  Handbook  of  the  Makva 
Language";  London,  S.P.C.K.  [1879 P]. 
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te  found  correct.  Mr.  Blagden  has  quoted  eighty-eight 
words  from  the  MS.,  and  of  these  (allowing  for  slight  errors) 
only  six  appear  to  be  wrong,  whilst  twelve  are  not  identified. 
Thus  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  vocabulary  is  correct." 

It  is  rather  satis&ctory  to  find  that  the  unknown  compiler 
of  these  lists  has  done  his  work  with  such  relative  accuracy ; 
and  the  identification  of  the  ii\^  disposes  at  once  of  the 
doubt  I  had  expressed  as  to  its  genuineness,  and  the 
suggestion  I  had  thrown  out  that  it  might  have  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  Papuan  or  Melanesian  regions.  But  it  presents 
us  with  the  rather  surprising  phenomenon  of  an  East  African 
dialect  collected  by  a  Malay  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the 
question  naturally  arises,  did  he  collect  it  in  Africa  itself 
(which  seems  unlikely),  or  in  the  Peninsula,  from  some  stray 
Kaffir  sailor  or  coolie,  if  any  such  there  be ;  or  was  it 
collected  at  some  cosmopolitan  place,  like  Meccah,  where 
many  races  meet  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know ;  and 
possibly  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  Aif^  list  by  some  one 
learned  in  East  African  languages  might  throw  further  light 
on  the  question. 
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1.    NoTBS  019  Chinese  Bi7ddbist  Books. 

Nakarokuban  14, 
Tok^o. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  In  our  Journal  for 
April,  1891,  Professor  Pousbih  noticed  the  two  important 
diacoTeries  by  Professor  Vidyabhusana,  of  which  tbe  6r8t 
relates  to  the  Sali^stamba-siitra  quoted  by  Candra-klrti  in 
chap,  xxvi  of  his  Madhyamaka-vrtti,  by  Santideva  in  hie 
Siksa  -  samuccaya,  also  by  PraJDakaramati  in  his  Bodhi- 
caryavatara-tlka,  as  giving  a  complete  esrposS  of  the  Paticca- 
«amuppada. 

Looking  into  the  Chinese  Buddhist  books,  I  have  found 
several  corresponding  texts  to  some  of  these  works.  First  as 
to  the  Sali-stamba-sutra,  This  interesting  little  compendium 
of  the  twelve  nidanas  is,  in  Chinese,  represented  in  the 
following  texts  t — 

L  Ta-fan*^-Ii-8a-tan-ma-cin,  lit.  Maha-yana-^ali-stamba- 
sutra.  Translated  by  Shihu  in  a.d.  980,  Nanjio's 
CataLi  No.  867,  under  which  Sdli-stamba  is  given  as 
Sdli'Samb/iam. 
.2.  Tao-kan-cin,  lit.  the  Paddy  straw  sutra.  Begistered 
as  translated  under  the  East  Tsin  dynasty,  a.d.  317- 
420.  Nanjio's  No.  280. 
3,  Liao-pan-saii-ssu-cin,  lit,  the  sutra  on  understanding 
the  origin  of  birth  and  death.  Translated  by  Ci-ciea 
of  the  Wu  dynasty,  a.d.  222-280,  Nanjio*s  No.  281, 
under  which  the  existence  of  another  version  before 
the  Tan  dynasty  is  recorded. 
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There  is  another  sutra  of  the  same  name  spoken  by  Maitreya^ 
i.e.  Nanjio's  No.  963,  which  I  have  failed  to  find  out.  The 
sutra  on  the  meaning  of  *  anatman/  No.  818,  which  is  given 
by  Nanjio  as  a  similar  work,  is  in  reality  a  different  one^ 
as  its  contents  show. 

Next  we  come  to  Oandra-kirti's  Madhyamaka-vrtti.  The 
existence  of  the  four  conmientaries  in  Chinese  have  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  D.  Suzuki,  a  Japanese  now  with  Dr.  Cams, 
of  America,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society^ 
vol  vi,  pt  4  (1898),  see  p.  29.     They  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  A  vrtti  by  Pingala,  Nanjio's  No.  1179. 

2.  „  Asanga,  No.  1246. 

8.  „  Fen-pieh-min,  No.  1185. 

4.  „  Sthitamati,  No.  1179. 

The  first  Indian  author  is  not  Pingala  in  reality.  Mr.  Suzuki 
seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  Chinese  interpreter,  wha 
says  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  vrtti  that  its  original  was  written 
by  a  Brahmacari  Tsin-mu,  lit.  the  *  blue-eyed,'  the  Indian 
original  being  Pingala,  etc.  Pingala,  however,  is  not  the 
*  blue-eyed,'  but  the  'tawny-eyed.'  The  *  blue-eyed'  is 
a  name  of  Candra-klrti,  the  actual  author  of  the  Sanskrit 
vrtti,  who  is  otherwise  styled  as  Arya  Deva  (Bodhisattva). 

This  we  learn  at  once,  referring  to  Nanjio's  Catalogue, 
under  Deva,  Appendix  i,  p.  370,  where,  quoting  J.A.S. 
Bengal,  1882,  p.  96,  he  gives  Deva's  names,  Candra-kirti, 
Nila-netra  (Chin. Tsin-mu,  the  'blue-eyed'),  and  also  Fen-pieh- 
min  (the  'distinct-brightness').  This  last,  again,  explains 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  3rd  vrtti  above  mentioned, 
Le.  Fen-pieh-min,  which  may  be  oanti-prabha  in  Sanskrit, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Suzuki.  The  Bodhi  -  caryavatara  is  by 
danti-prabhk  Santi-deva.  The  2nd  vrtti,  by  Asanga,  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  commentary  on  the  Madhyamaka-^stra^ 
though  it  treats  partly  of  the  same  subject  The  4th  vrtti, 
by  Sthitamati,  is  also  a  good  commentary.  The  Ist  and 
3rd,  from  the  names  of  the  authors,  point  to  one  and  the 
same  work,  but  they  differ  widely,  and  probably  are  not 
the  same  altogether.     Deva  seems  to  have  been  a  reputed 
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author  of  the  Madhyamaka  Aphorism.  Either  totally 
different  works  have  been  attributed  erroneously  to  one 
author  on  account  of  his  reputed  authorships  or  the  names 
of  different  men  have  been  identified  with  one  particular 
author  on  the  same  ground.  The  identity  of  Deva  with 
Candra-kirti,  Santi-prabha»  and  Nila-netra  requires  a  more 
detailed  investigation.  The  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese 
YTttis,  on  the  whole^  agree  with  one  another,  containing 
twenty -seven  chapters,  each  chapter  treating  of  a  similar 
subject. 

As  to  the  Bodhi-oaryavatara  and  the  Siksa-samuceaya, 
I  can  say  at  present  only  that  the  texts  bearing  similar  titles 
exist  among  the  Chinese  books,  i,e,»  Bodhi-carya-sutra,  Nanjio, 
Ho.  1354  ;  Mahay  ana  -  sanglti  -  bodhi  -  aattva  -  vidya  -  ^stra 
a<x5ording  to  Nanjio,  but  it  can  be  also  Mahayana-bodhisattva- 
6iksa  -  samuccaya  -  &tra,  Nanjio,  No.  1398.  While  I  was 
looking  through  the  above-mentioned  books  a  note  from 
Mr.  W.  Ogiwara,  who  is  now  studying  under  Professor 
Leumann,  of  Strassburg,  reached  me«  He  had  noticed  the 
existence  of  the  Chinese  versions  of  the  Bodhi-caryavatara 
and  the  Siksa-samuccaya  some  months  before  myself^  and 
seems  to  be  comparing  them  with  the  Sanskrit  originals  now 
that  Mr.  Bendall's  text  is  out.  As  the  texts  quoto  several 
other  works,  a  careful  examiiiation  will  throw  much  light 
on  the  dark  passages  of  Buddhist  literature. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best 
known  Sanskrit  Buddhist  books  can  be  found  among  the 
Chinese  books,  if  we  only  carefully  examine  into  them. — 
Yours  ever  truly, 

J.  Takakcsu. 

2. 

Cutiack  {Orma), 

SepL  2,  1902. 

Dbar  Sir,  —  la  it  not  strange  that,  after  a  study  of 
£alidasa*a  works  for  more  than  a  century,  his  date  has 
not  yet  been  eren  approximately  ascertained  P  Scholars  like 
Professor  Max  MilUer  and   Professor  Macdonell   disagree^ 
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one  putting  him  in  the  sixth  century  {India),  the  other 
putting  him  more  than  a  century  earlier,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  (Hiet  Sana.  Lit,  p.  321). 

May  1  suggest  a  point  or  two  to  help  in  the  matter  ? 

First,  I  draw  attention  to  RaghuTam9a,  canto  iv,  flokas 
58-71.  These  verses  deal  with  the  di^rijaya  of  Raghu  on  the 
western  frontier  of  India,  Therein,  briefly  speaking,  Raghu 
is  said  to  have  taken  tribute  from  the  kings  of  Apardnta 
(v.  58),  to  have  gone  to  the  Pdrasikdn  by  land  route  (v.  60) 
and  defeated  them  (v*  69),  to  have  turned  northwards  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sindhti  and  there  crushed  the  Hunas 
(v,  68),  to  have  subdued  the  Kumbojas  (v,  69),  after  which 
he  climbed  the  Himalayas* 

The  above  description  indicates  that  at,  that  time  the 
Persians  occupied,  on  the  western  border  of  India,  the  lowest 
portions  (probably  Beluchistan  and  Kandahar),  that  to  their 
north  lay  the  Hunas  (variant,  Hunas)  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Indus  (variants,  *  Yanku '  and  *  Maiiku  *),  and  that  the 
Kdnihojm  lay  further  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 

To  what  period  may  be  ascribed  such  grouping  of  tribes  f 

From  the  Chinese  and  Persian  histories,  aided  by  the 
light  thrown  by  eittant  coins,  it  appears  that  the  Hunae, 
an  ofishoot  of  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Hnns^  conquered, 
on  one  hand«  Qdndhdra  from  the  Ki-to-lo  {Kiddra)  kings 
before  475  a*d.,  and  on  the  other  hand,  inflicted  a  disastrous 
defeat  on  the  Persian  king  Firuz  in  484  a<d.  (in  which 
the  Persian  king  lost  his  life  and  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Persia).  (Cunningham,  Drouin,  and  Gutschmid;  Rapson's 
Indian  Coim,  Arts.  76  and  103 ;  of.  also  the  article  on 
"Persia  "  in  the  Encycl  Brit,  9th  ed*) 

This  Huna  conquest  of  Gandbara  is  confirmed  by  8ung-yun, 
the  Chinese  monk-traveller,  who  says : — 

**  During  the  middle  decade  of  the  4th  month  of  the  Ut  year 
of  Cbing-KwoBg  (520  a.d.)  we  entered  the  kingdom  of  Gaudhim. 
.  .  •  .  This  is  the  country  which  the  Ye-thos  destroyed, 
and  afterwards  set  up  Lao-lih  to  be  king  over  the  country ;  since 
which  event  two  generations  have  passed/'  * 

I  Bttd'fi  *'  fiuddhki  Eecordu  of  the  Weetem  World,"  vciL  t,  idz-c 
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Ye  -  tha  is  the  name  given  by  the  traveller  to  the 
Ephthelitea.  According  as  we  take  three  generstioas  or 
lour  generations  to  a  century,  the  conquest  of  Gandhara  by 
the  Huna«  must,  according  to  this  tradition,  have  taken  place 
#cnne  time  between  455-470  a.d. 

From  the  above  fact^,  the  inference  i«  reasonable  that 
this  paa$ag6  in  the  Raghuvamga  (at  least  its  fourth  canto) 
refers  to  a  period  iome  time  after  4G0-5  a.d.^  by  which 
ttoae  the  Uunas  hadj  by  their  conquest  of  Oandhitni  (the 
Gftbal  Valley),  come  to  settle  on  the  bunks  of  the  Indus; 
and  sCMWtf  time  before  484  a,d.,  when  the  eastern  portion  of 
Persia  passed  on  to  the  White  Huns.  Would  not  thus  the 
^nd  of  the  fifth  century  a,d,  be  the  approximate  date  of 
Raghiwam^a  F 

I  would  further  draw  attention  to  the  subject-matters  of 
the  two  epic  poems,  and  to  the  extent  of  Kaghu'8  empire. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  £alidusa,  who  would  naturally 
have  been  attracted  to  the  court  of  the  Gupta  emperor, 
nelected  Kiuiidru'mmbhava  (the  birth  of  Karttikeya)  because 
ibis  god  was  a  Kula-demtd  of  the  later  Gupta  emperors 
(witness  their  names,  Kuraara  Gupta  and  Skanda  Gupta, 
jiiid  their  silver  coins  with  peacocks  ou  the  reverse) ;  and 
selected  Uaghuvaih9a  because  these  luter  imperial  Guptas^ 
with  their  capital  at  Saketa  (Ajodhyu),  had  become  associated 
with  Rama  and  his  dynasty. 

The  Gupta  empire  comprised  practically  the  whole  of 
Northern  India,  exclusive  of  portions  of  Panjab  and  Bengal. 
The  eastern  part  of  Panjab  was  in  all  probability  a  part  of 
the  Qupta  empire  in  the  time  of  Skauda  Gupta  and  probubly 
^f  Kumara  Gupta  also,  for  8kanda  Oupta  had  various  wars 
with  the  Ilunas  along  this  border.  To  judge  from  the 
frontier  kingdoms  invaded  by  Raghu,  Mi*  Gupta  lerriiortj 
•ffw  exactlif  t/i£  empire  of  Rafjhu  as  described  in  Rsghuvam9a, 
canto  \v%  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  way  the  poet 
might  have  wished  indirectly  to  flatter  his  patron  king,  who 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  Skanda  Gupta  {dvca  452-480  a.d,), 

¥rom  internal  evidence,  Raghuvam^a  appears  to  be  later 
and  more   mature  than   Kumara-sambhava   or  MeghadOta. 
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The  metre,  the  Terse  melody,  the  upamas,  and  the  general 
^iMJUiig  of  the  sabjects  in  Baghayam9a — all  show  a  master's 
AOl.  In  Kamara-sambhaya  metrical  defects  and  prolix 
lepelitioos  oocor,  while  the  erotic  passions  have  been  dealt 
with  more  crudely.  In  the  Meghaduta  the  latter  defect 
is  still  aiore  i^paient,  as  is  natural  to  a  still  younger  age. 
Heghadata  is  also  silent  about  Gupta  connections  and 
Genliml  India*  probably  because  Ealidasa  had  not  then  been 
ttltraeted  to  the  Emperor's  Court,  thus  having  to  leave  his 
bel0T«d  Ujjayini.  For  this  comparative  growth  in  poetic 
pow«fs  fifteen  to  twenty  years  may  be  allowed.  The  three 
^i^nrlfs  wo^dd  then  fall  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  a-h — ^Tours  traly» 

MONMOHAN    ChAKRAVARTI. 
li^^mm  r  JT  JUys  Iknndt, 
jHin»My   Aiyo'  JLm^iw  ^Mwfy,  Lmdm, 


8.    Rare  Pali  Words. 

PitKK  Pitt^nKss^>R  Rhys  Davids, — In  note  4  on  p.  7  of 
iK^  PiAK>^ut>$  iii  the  Buddha,  you  discuss  the  meaning  of 
Ih^  wvml  /^*Aaui.  Though  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  word 
iu  l^li  Uu^mturv  it  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  the 
fv^nu  vxt  t^hmk  ^mi.  Sleeman,  in  his  "Rambles  and 
R^\4l^^tU^u*"  (^*  V.  A.  Smith,  vol.  i,  p.  7),  writes:  '*the 
^  O^^ti  (^ukar '  i^l'  th^  temple  above  was  a  real  Py-khan^ 
^  a  sH^iv^^vm  <vf  living  beings  into  stone  by  the  gods." 
Mrv  ^ilKi  iu  a  iH>t^  on  the  word  Py-khan,  identifies  it  with 
lf^\^K  vl«4iu^  by  Falloix  and  also  Platts  as  a  puppet-show. 
I'l^^  w\v*\l  i*  uv4  v^ry  common  iu  the  United  Provinces, 
^kv^v  /^^t)  HikKMnik  taki»t»  its  place. 

\\  \%  s.^u\H\H^  Uv^w  u^^rlv  all  the  amusements  reprobated 
a^  i^l^U  hUmv**!  cxvlu*ivt4y  iu  the  hands  of  the  strange 
Mi^k'4v'  VH^IM  N^ta  Three  of  the  divisions  of  these  are 
|l|[^  NasH^ii^  ^UattCWt).  Badl  (of.  vMitam),  and  Bajaniya. 
V^HWV^Hi^K  «^u4  Ik^jr  ar^  well-known  acrobats. 
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On  p.  258  there  is  a  discuflsion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
tnanffura.  The  common  phrase  in  use  now  for  a  fair 
complexion  is  gehuh,  or  wheat  (-coloured). 

p.  230,  Samaka.  We  have  three  common  names  in  these 
proTinces — Sama,  Samak,  and  Sanwa — all  applied  to  Panicum 
/rumentaceum,  which  is  cultivated  but  is  considered  a  poor 
grain,  as  well  as  to  a  wild  grass  with  a  grain  occasionally 
eaten. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  Burn. 

Naini  Tal. 
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Uah1»auopa0HYaya  Haraprasad  Sastri^  HoBorarj'  Joint 
Philological  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Report  on  the  Search  for  Sanskeit  MSS.  (1895- 
1900)*  25  pp. ;  large  size.  (Published  by  the  Society^ 
1901.) 

The  aews  that  Pandit  Harapraaad  SastrJ  was  printing  tho 
Catalogue  of  the  Nepal  Durbar  Library,*  and  that  Profesaor 
Cecil  Bendall  had  agreed  to  write,  as  an  introduction  to  this 
Catalogue^^  an  essay  on  the  history  of  Nepal  and  surrounding 
kingdonia,  has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

By  the  recent  explorations  of  such  scholars  as  S.  L^vi, 
C.  Bendall  and  Haraprasad,  our  knowledge  of  the  older 
Buddhist  Sanskrit  documents  has  increased.  For  years  we 
were  obliged  to  confine  our  researches  to  the  MSS.  sent  t'O 
Europe  by  Hodgson.  Then  the  Cambridge  Catalogue  of  the 
Wright  Collection  marked  a  new  stage  of  progress.  But 
now  our  hope^  are  better  to-day,  as  Khotan  will  not  conceal 
its  treasures  for  ever ;  and  the  time  may  be  coming  when^ 
tn  that  field  of  Indian  philology,  the  number  of  our  texta 
promises  to  prove  a  positive  rmbarniB  fie  n'chcsae. 

We  will  endeavour  to  indicate  the  more  interesting 
amongst  the  large  number  of  MvSS.  hitherto  noticed  by 
Haraprasad,  partly  in  the  Proceedings  and  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Bengal,  partly  in  his  Report,  1895-1900. 

I  Stt  tlM  mmphlM  publtsbfid  m  early  a»  1868  by  the  Eeaident,  Ur,  Lawreac« ; 
Hie  CmtbHilge  CiiUlo^s  tb«  accuimt  of  tho  Librar)'  by  Harapra.s«d  in  the 
Jonrtul  of  Bangvl  (Uri,  pi.  1),  1897;  B.  Ij^vi^  Acad,  des  Ifmcnptionit,  Stance 
dn  tt  Jmriet  iS99 ;  utd  C,  BeudaU,  J.R.A.S.,  1900,  pp.  169  and  345-7. 

1  Hfo  pttbliihfld  ss  irttde,  J.A.S.B. 
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The  Niivdaaiattvaaamhitd^  seems  to  be  a  work  of  real 
interest.  The  MS.  is  written  in  a  form  of  Ghipta  which 
ean  be  at  latest  referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  or  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  It  deals  with  Tantric  matters, 
but  in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  the  interlocutors  being 
Bsis,  men  of  the  '  old  school '  of  Tantrism !  The  very 
subject  of  the  discourses,  according  to  Haraprasad,  is  the 
non-vaidic  initiation  or  dik§d.  The  Rsis  wonder  how  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  diksa  without  any  reference  to  the 
Yedas.  But  the  oldest  among  them  explains  that  even  the 
great  gods  like  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  others — ^not  Qiva,  who 
is  siddha  by  birth — received  non-yaidic  diksa  at  the  very 
spot  they  were  sitting  upon,  namely,  in  the  celebrated 
Naimisara^ya.  The  book  is  complete,  divided  into  two 
parts,  Qrautasutra,  Ghihyasutra  (P).  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  designation  '  samhita.'  But  I  do  not  know  if 
it  deserves  to  be  called  "an  important  original  tantric 
work  "  ;  I  feel  rather  sceptical  when  Haraprasad  says, 
''  The  composition  of  this  work  must  go  back  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era " ;  because,  so  far  as  we  are 
entitled  to  make  any  conjecture  on  the  original  form  of  the 
Tantras,  it  seems  that  the  very  mention  of  Rsis  and  such 
a  doubt  on  the  orthodoxy  of  rites  are  rather  marks  of 
posteriority. 

Not  to  the  ninth,  but  at  latest  to  the  seventh  century 
belongs  the  Kulikdmndya  MS.,  acquired  for  the  Society  of 
Bengal  by  their  Secretary.  "Hie  character  is  Ghipta. 
I  have  carefully  compared  the  letters  with  charts  of  the 

Gupta  alphabet The  shape  of  letters  agrees 

more  with  those  of  the  Horiuzi  palm-leaves  than  with  any 
other  .  .  .  ;  the  proportion  of  open  tops  (which,  as  is 
well  known,  are  an  index  of  antiquity)  appears  to  be  much 
larger  than  in  the  ninth  century  palm-leaves  in  Professor 
Bendall's  Cambridge  Catalogue.''  This  Tantra,  actually 
incomplete  (77  leaves  from  about  261),  is  said  to  have  an 
extent  of  6,000  dlokas,  being  a  rhumS  of  the  Kul^'ikdmaia 

1  See  «  ProceediDgs  **  and  ''  Report'*  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1900. 
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ill  24,000  dlokas ;  four  MSS.  of  the  Kubjikamata  do  exist, 
and  Haraprasad  has  ascertained  the  corelation  of  both  books. 
The  pagioatton,  with  the  rather  surprising  letters :  Sri,  below 
the  figure,  below  Ma  and  Sa,  refers  more  probably  to  the 
following  title:  primate  Satsahasre  =:'*page  so  and  so  in 
the  compilation  running  through  6,000  verses  of  the  school 
of  the  goddess  Qri."  * 

The  interlocutors  being  Bhairava  and  Devi,  there  is  no 
danbt  about  the  intimate  relation  between  the  Kubjikamata 
and  the  Tantra  of  the  same  name,  known  bj  Catalogues 
(see  P.W,,  sub  voc.)  and  often  quoted  in  Tantrasara, 
Anandalaharl,  and  elsewhere  (see  Oxford  Cat.),  This  book, 
therefore,  is  commou  and  uDreadable  literature  ;  but  it 
gives  me  occasion  to  quote  Haraprasad :  **The  Tantras 
mre  regarded  as  very  recent  works.  Some  distinguished 
Orientalists  have  pronounced  them  to  belong  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  appearance  of  these  MSS.  disproves 
that  assertion  "  (Proceedings,  April,  1900). 

So  does  the  date  of  the  colophon  of  the  MS*  of  the 
Lahhamfdra,  28th  year  of  the  Newar  era  (908  a.d.).  This 
Lanka  "is  a  work  on  the  treatment  of  fever  and  other 
dtaeases  by  medicine,  incantation,  and  charms." 

But  I  am  afraid  Haraprasad  does  not  exactly  realize  the 
meaning  of  some  distinguisihed  Orientalists  as  concerns  the 
age  of  the  Tantras.  That  the  Tantras  are  older  than 
the  fourteenth  century  nobody  will  deny ;  the  dispute,  if 
there  is  any  dispute,  bears  first  on  a  considerably  older  date 
for  the  books,  secondly  on  the  rather  difficult  problem  of 
the  influence  of  the  Tantric  ideas  in  civilized  Buddhist  or 
Brahmanic  circles. 

I  have  read  with  curiosity  another  note  on  a  very  similar 
flubjeot.  How  can  we  settle  this  puzzle  "that  the  pure 
metaphysical  religion  of  Buddha  could  be  made  the  medium 
of  practising  immoral  and  obscene  rites  *'  ?  "On  entering 
the  Svambhtt   Esetra    [Nepal],   I   was,   says    Haraprasad, 


'  I  have  ieeti  thiA  *  Sr! '  in  other  MSS. ;  but  I  doD*t  think  it  me&ns  more 
thtn  •  kind  of  lucky  mark  mjule  by  a  scribe.    It  is  specially  comiDOti  in  ^rtt 
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struck  with  a  female  figure  labelled  or  inscribed  as  Namo 
Dhartmj/a,  I  at  once  enquired  from  the  Residency  Pandits 
He  coolly  said  Dhartna  is  nothing  else  but  Prajna." 
"I  know,  explains  Haraprasad,  that  Buddha  is  never  an 
object  of  worship.  His  image  is  kept  in  monasteries  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  noble  example  always  present 
before  the  aspirers  to  Nirvana,  and  so  he  is  the  TJpaya  or 
means    to   Nirvana.      I   also    knew    that   Prq/nd    or    true 

knowledge   is   the   great   goal But  none  ever 

suspected  that  Dharma  and  Frajiia  are  identical.  Thi^ 
identification  introduced  a  female  deity  into  the  Buddhist 
Trinity,  and  she  at  once  became  the  mother  of  all 
Bodhiaattvas,  being  [taken  as]  representing  the  Samgha. 
.  .  .  .**  This  hypothesis  is  clever  indeed,  and  well  deserves 
notice;  nevertheless,  one  will  observe  that  the  deification 
of  the  pantheistic  and  idealistic  Prajna  in  the  shape  of 
a  feminine  body  is  an  altogether  Tantric  idea ;  and  that 
the  identification  of  Dharma  with  Prajnai  parallel  to  the ' 
identification  of  Dharma  with  pratltyasamutpada,  known 
from  Pali  sources,  has  not  been  of  any  moment  in  the 
development  of  this  idea*  Upaya  in  some  eases  is  Earui;^ 
opposed  to  Prajua;  in  Tantric  texts  of  the  Eulacakra  sdiool^ 
it  is  synonymous  with  /inf^a. 

Haraprasad  has  acquired  a  manuscript  of  the  Asimahasrika, 
copied  at  Nalanda  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mahipal« 
(first  part  of  the  eleventh  century),  and  curiously  inscribed 
as  written  "  in  the  year  indicated  in  the  page  mark.  This 
page  mark  is  a03/^  The  era  is  diflficult  to  ascertain.  The 
MS.,  as  many  other  Prajnuparamitasi  is  enriched  with  many 
illuminations.     (Procecdingw,  March,  1899.) 

Four  leaves  from  an  old  MS,  in  Bengali  characters,  "in 
fact,  intermediate  between  Qupta  and  Bengali,^'  contain 
fnigroents  of  a  supplement  to  the  Amarako^«.  The  author 
is  a  Buddhist ;  he  adds  many  synonyms  to  the  Buddhist 
words — for  instance^  Gopesu  for  Buddha.  I  do  not  know 
if  these  curious  identifications  have  been,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Pandit,  *'  published  in  the  Journal  ** 
(Proceedings^   April,   1900).     A  MS.   of   the   Amarakoda, 
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ftted  1186,  haa  been  uoticed  by  Haraprasad  in  1893 
^J-A.S.B.,  p.  250),  and  should  prove  useful  for  the  critic 
of  the  text 

Very  old  is  the  MS.  of  the  Skandhapurdna,  in  Gupta  hand, 
to  which  so  early  a  date  as  the  middle  of  the  seventli  century 
can  be  assigned  on  palaeographical  grounds. 

As  concerns  the  Buddhist  Dar9anas,  there  are  discoveries 
of  first-rate  importance.  There  are,  besides,  two  M8S. 
purporting  to  be  works  of  Ratnaklrti,  entitled  Apahasiddhi 
(eight  leaves  only)  and  KsanabhaiigaaiddhU  A  full  description 
of  both  occurs  in  the  Report,  p.  12,  and  Haraprasad  rightly 
insists  on  their  evident  importance.  **  These  are  the  first 
treatises  written  in  a  philosophical  style  and  on  philosophical 
topics/*  This  statement  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  as  the 
Bodhicaryavatara,  the  Madhyamakavrtti,  the  Abhidhanna- 
kostt  deserve  the  same  appreciation,  Nyayabindu^ — I  agree 
with  Haraprasad — is  more  a  treatise  on  Buddhist  logic  than 
on  philosophy »  but  the  whole  of  the  pariccheda  on  pratyaksa 
is  a  dissertation  on  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The  theory 
of  Apohu  IB  "  very  important  in  Buddhist  philosophy."  As 
the  nominalmn  of  the  school  objects  to  any  idea  of  genu^, 
tli8  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a  rather  subtle  artifice.  An 
ofcvy  16  not  aita  by  akvatm^  but  because  he  is  not  a  ijt^  or 
taythiog  different  from  aha.  The  asva  is  atad-vyavrtta, 
lifferont  (vyavrtta)  from  what  is  not  that  (a-tad).  We  know 
the  doctrine  fairly  well,  if  we  do  not  realize  it  (of  course!), 
by  the  discussion  of  Kumarila  (Qlokavartika),  The  cele- 
brated Mimamsist,  or  his  commentator,  quotes  on  the  matter, 
as  it  has  been  said  in  the  Journal  (1902,  p.  365),  a  large 
lumber  of  slokas  from  the  Pramanasamuccaya  by  Dignaga. 

itnakirti  wrote  the  Kalyanakanda,  the  Dharmavinigeaya 
(Tanj.  Mdo,  bti),  a  commentary  to  the  Madhyamakavatara. 
ieing  son  of  the  king,  he  had  been  converted  by  the 
'Epistle  to  a  pupil "  of  his  friend  Candragomtn  (Wassilicff). 
8o  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Candrakirti  and  of  several 
icgryas  of  reputation. 

The  nooond  treatise,  Ksanabhangasiddhi,  in  two  parts^ 
proves  **thmt  no  entity  e^dbts  for  more  than  one  ksana/' 
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The  first  part,  complete  in  eleven  leaves,  proceeds  by 
anvayavf/dpti  (where  is  existence  there  is  momentaneity) ; 
the  second  one,  incomplete,  nine  leaves,  by  vyatirekavy&pti 
(where  is  not  momentaneity,  there  cannot  be  existence). 
I  do  not  believe,  as  does  Haraprasad,  that  "the  author  of 
the  Sarvadar9ana  probably  had  Hatnaklrti's  book  before  him, 
when  writing  the  portion  of  the  work  concerned  with 
Baaddhadar9ana,"  but  in  noticing  parallel  sentences  in  both 
works,  also  in  Udayana's  Bauddhadhikara,  Haraprasad  shows 
us  that  he  knows  the  right  method  to  follow  in  editing 
the  book. 

Batnakirti  mentions  Samkara  and  Nyayabhusana,  an 
ancient  writer  on  Munamsa  :  **  he  gives  a  summary  of 
Samkara's  arguments  against  the  Buddhists  in  a  few  words, 
and  refutes  them ;  ...  he  shows  a  mastery  over  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  the  philosophical  style  which  is 
unique." 

A  new  recension  of  the  Prajflaparamita  has  been  found, 
called  Svalpdksard,  Prajnaparamita  in  a  few  words,  three 
leaves  only.  ''The  authorship  of  the  Prajna  is  a  question 
involved  in  obscurity  ....  There  is  one  clue  to  the 
solution  of  this  question  obtained  from  the  MSS.  under 
notice :  they  profess  to  have  been  brought  from  the  nether 
worlds  by  Nagarj  una:  aryanagarjunapadaih  patalad  uddhrta. 
That  Nagarj  una  and  his  learned  followers  had  a  hand  in 
the  composition  of  these  works  appears  to  be  certain  from 
this  passage.''  Observe  the  curious  character  of  this  shortest 
recension :  according  to  Haraprasad  there  is  no  metaphysio 
in  it,  but  only  common  practical  formulas :  bodhisattvena 
mahasattvena  samacittena  bhavitavyam,  maitricittena  .  .  .  , 
krtajnena  .  .  .  ,  krtavedina  .  .  .  ,  sarvapapavirata- 
cittena    .... 

The  Kamvacanasamuccapa  and  the  Dohakompahjikd  are 
important  books.  The  first  is  a  Sanskrit  anthology  divided 
into  vrajyas  (sugatavrajya,  loke9vara*',  surya°  ....),  well 
furnished  with  stanzas  of  Asvaghosa,  Jetari,  Batnakirti 
.  .  .  ;  the  second  a  commentary  on  a  Prakrit  anthology 
in  the  interests  of  Buddhism.    Professor  Bendall  is  studying 
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the  liist-narnod,  full  indeed  of  diffiotiUiea  of  several  kinda, 
but  well  deserving  (irae  and  labour. 

This  review  must,  now  come  to  an  eod ;  were  I  to  make 
it  complete,  I  should  merely  be  gtviog  a  new  edition  of 
the  Report  My  main  object  ]im  been  to  call  attention 
to  the  achievements  of  the  Pandit  Haraprasad,  and  to  pay 
to  him  a  tribute  of  friendship  and  of  admiration. 

Louis  DB   LA   VaLLSk  PoUSSlN. 


Lorimer's  Grammar  ani>  Vocabulary  of  Waziri  Pashto. 

The  study  of  the  dialects  of  the  Paehto  language  has 
liitherto  received  very  little  attention.  The  well-known 
works  of  Raverty,  Bellew,  and  Trumpp  deal  with  what  must 
be  considered  as  the  literary  or  standard  form  of  the 
language  as  recog^ni^ed  in  Peshawar  and  Qandahar;  and^ 
although  the  diflercnce  of  pronunciation  between  these  two 
varieties  of  Pashto  has  of  course  been  noted,  there  has  been 
little  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  beyond  this,  every  tribe 
from  north  to  south  has  its  own  dialect,  and  that  these 
citulects  differ  from  one  another  in  important  points  of 
gTwmnar,  vocabulary,  and  pronunciation.  Mr.  Lorimer*s 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  WazTrT  Pashto  is  therefore 
to  be  welcomed  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
one  of  the  most  specialized  of  the  dialects.  Both  grammar 
and  vocabulary  are  8ufl5ciently  full  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  points  wherein  this  dialect  differs  from  ordinary 
Pashto,  and  the  numerous  illustrative  phrases  are  evidently 
drawn  from  the  actual  spoken  language,  and  not  (as  in  the 
caae  of  Trumpp's  Grammar)  from  the  artificial  language  of 
the  poems  collected  and  published  by  Raverty  and  Dorn. 

The  Wazirl  dialect  prevails  among  the  Mahsud  and 
Darvesh  Khel  Waziris  and  the  Dauris  of  the  Tochi  Valley, 
and  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Banuchls  of 
nanfu  The  peculiar  vowel  system  is  common  to  both 
4ialeets,  although  the  WazIri  speech  has  a  deep  and  manly 
lone   which    is   lacking   in    the   mincing   pronunciation  of 
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the  effeminate  Banuchls.  This  group  of  dialects  must  be 
classed,  as  far  as  its  consonant  system  is  concerned,  with  the 
western  (or  rather  southern)  Pashto.  As  in  the  language  of 
Qandahar,  ^  and  «  are  pronounced  respectively  ah  and  zh, 
and  not  kh  and  ^  as  in  Peshawar.  This  feature  is  common 
to  all  Pashto  dialects  from  the  Khattaks  of  Eohat  southwards 
to  Sibi  and  westwards  to  Qandahar,  and  the  change  in 
pronunciation  of  well-known  words  gives  rise  to  many  gibes 
at  the  expense  of  speakers  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  it  is  said  that  a  Yusuf  zai  man  who  meant  to 
say  "  My  father  was  wounded  and  died  this  year/'  really 
said  ''  My  father  was  a  pig ;  the  dog  is  dead/'  that  is,  instead 
of  pronouncing  "  Plar  mi  khuzh  wuh,  sazh  mar-shah,"  he 
pronounced  "Plar  mi  khug  wuh,  sag  mar-shah."  Here 
khuzh,  'wounded/  becomes  ^ug,  'a  pig,'  and  sazh,  Hhis 
year,'  becomes  sag,  '  a  dog.' 

In  addition  to  this  feature  of  pronunciation,  which  is 
conmion  to  so  many  dialects,  the  Waziri  group  is  marked  off 
from  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern  dialects  by  its 
vowel  system.     The  regular  changes  are  : — 

a        to        0 

0         to         e  or  0 

u         to         I 

The  change  of  d  to  o  is  already  found  to  some  extent  in 
standard  Pashto,  as  in  obah  and  tor,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  Persian  db  and  tdrik,  and  in  modern  Persian  pro- 
nunciation the  same  tendency  is  found.  In  Wazlrl  Pashto  it 
is  universal,  borrowed  words  as  well  as  Pashto  being  changed, 
as  asbob  for  asbdb.  The  plural  plorina  for  pldrUna  shows  two 
of  the  usual  vowel  changes.  The  alteration  of  o  and  u  to 
i  and  I  is  paralleled  in  many  Balochi  words,  but  is  carried 
out  more  systematically  in  the  Wazirl-Banu  dialects. 
Mr.  Lorimer  shows  that  often  o  is  changed  to  6  instead  of  e. 
It  is  strange  that  in  a  word  like  obah,  *  water,'  where  the  o 
already  represents  an  original  d,  a  still  further  change  takes 
place,  and  we  find  the  form  ^b'6  or  y4b'6. 
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There  are  many  peculiar  grammatical  forms  which  deserve 
careful  study.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Lorimer  had 
given  some  iaformation  regarding  acceuts  in  verbal  con- 
jugation, especially  in  the  imperative.  The  system  of 
transliteration  followed  has  some  peculiarities,  hut  they  are 
explained  by  Mr.  Lorimer.  The  use  of  the  letter  e  to  denote 
the  obscure  vowel  generally  represented  by  the  short  a  seems 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  not  clear  in  what  respect  Mr*  Lorimer 
considers  the  sounds  denoted  by  a  and  e  to  differ.  He  says 
that  a  represents  the  u  in  butt  <^nd  e  the  e  in  water,  but  these 
are  generally  treated  as  the  same  sound,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  what  is  the  difference  in  the  vowel-sounds  of  mazh^ 
*  a  ram,'  and  mech^  '  a  fly '  (generally  written  mach), 

Theee^  however,  are  small  points.  Mr.  Lorimer's  work 
deserves  a  welcome  from  all  students  of  Pashto,  and  for 
Frontier  officers  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  not 
unly  of  the  Wazlrl  but  of  other  more  or  less  cognate  dialects. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  an  appendix  Mr.  Lorimer  gives  an 
extremely  interesting  account  of  the  Mahsild  Wazirs,  and 
Iheir  degenerate  neighbours  the  Bauris,  which  may  be 
commended  to  ethnologists  who  do  not  care  to  study  the 
Pashto  language. 

M.  LoNGwoRTH  Dames. 


La  Cartografia   antica   dell*   India,  per  F.   L.  Pulle. 

(Studi  italiani  di  filologia  indo-iranica,  vol.  iv.      [Text 
and  Atlas.]) 

It  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  expansion  of  modem  Italy 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  seen  not  only  the 
establishment  of  an  Italian  Asiatic  Society,  but  more  recently 
i  aeries  of  volumes  of  essays  on  the  model  of  Indkche  Stadien^ 
entitled  St^idi  itaUani  di  filologia  indo-iranica*  For  this  lost 
development  we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Count  Pulle, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  successively  at  Padua  and  at  Florence. 
The  series  has  now  reached  its  fourth  volume  (1901),  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  that  has  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  editor. 
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Anoient  geography  belongs  largely  to  that  extensive  branch 
of  iDvestigationy  the  history  of  human  error.  Yet  it  is  th& 
duty  of  specialists  in  every  department  to  be  conversant 
with  the  efforts  of  their  predecessors ;  and  hence  readers  of 
our  Journal  may  find  acceptable  a  brief  notice  of  such 
parts  of  the  present  work  as  seem  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  interpretation  of  Indian  texts.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  volumes,  though  extremely  curious  and  interesting  in 
themselves,  seem  really  to  belong  in  great  measure  rather  ta 
European  than  Asiatic  antiquities. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  whole  work  is  divided  inta 
seven  chapters  (to  which  are  added  a  series  of  valuable 
Appendices  by  several  hands  and  a  separate  volume  of 
maps) : — ^I.  The  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and 
Jews.  II.  The  Indians.  III.  Greeks.  IV.  Romans  and 
Alexandrians.  Y.  The  Later  Empire.  YI.  The  Byzantines. 
YII.  Persians  and  Arabs.  Of  these,  Chapters  II  and,  in  a 
secondary  sense.  III  and  lY  are  important  from  our  present 
point  of  view. 

Geographical  science,  as  Professor  PuU^  shows,  was  at  first 
really  as  much  a  blank  as  Indian  learning,  as  history  always 
remained.  It  is  only  with  Aryabhata  (6th-7th  cent,  a.d.) 
that  we  get  an  approximately  true  conception  of  the  Earth 
as  a  whole.  We  have  thus  (passing  over  the  scanty  Yedic 
notices)  to  distinguish  two  main  periods  : — (1)  When  the 
earth  is  a  plane  superficies  of  circular  form  {parimandala)^ 
with  Meru  in  the  centre.  The  continent  containing  Meru 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  which  is  studded  with  numerous 
islands.  (2)  When  the  spherical  nature  of  the  earth  had 
been  recognized  and  Meru  had  been  relegated  to  the  North 
Pole.  A  useful  summary  is  given  of  the  views  of  Jain 
authors  (who  understood  the  topography  not  only  of  the 
earth  but  also  of  the  sun  and  moon!),  and  a  curious 
extract  is  printed  from  two  MSS.  at  Florence  of  the 
Hanumaccaritra.  Also,  the  indications  of  the  Bhisma-parvan 
(likewise  illustrated  by  extracts)  of  the  Mahabharata  are 
eo-ordinated  with  those  of  Eratosthenes.  To  the  Sanskrit 
scholar  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  book  will  be 
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tlie  Appendix,  due  to  Professor  M.  Longhena,  giving 
II  classified  list  of  the  diTiaioas  of  Jambadvlpa  aa  detailed 
in  Varaha-niibira's  Brhatsamhitit  (Kurmavibhaga).  Thiri 
is  founded  on  the  work  of  Mr,  Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant,  vol.  xxii, 
and  with  it  are  now  incorporated  references  to  the  similar 
article  in  the  same  journal  (vol*  xx™i)  by  Dr.  J.  E*  Abbott, 
of  Bombay,  on  the  names  in  the  Bhugavata-purana,  and 
further  fresh  material  from  the  epics  and  from  the  Visnu* 
jiuraiia.  The  importance  of  the  classical  writers  and  their 
maps  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  correctness  of  the  views 
about  the  configuration  of  India  as  a  whole  (though,  as 
Professor  Pulle  shows,  this  was  sometimes  better  than  that 
of  mediaeval  writers),  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  they 
oocasionally  help  us  to  the  identification  of  places  mentioned, 
under  names  now  forgotteu,  in  Indian  literature.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  port  Takkola,  mentioned  in  the 
Milindapaiiha  (359  ad  fin.),  which  was  identified  by  the 
present  writer  from  Ptolemy  as  TdtcoXa  epLirofiiop,  In  this 
connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  coloured  facsimile 
of  an  unpublished  sketch  for  a  map  of  India  by  Dr.  H. 
Kiepert,  summarizing  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  Greek 
geographers.  Here  and  there  the  *  process- work/  by  which 
the  photographer  reproduced  the  sketch,  has  made  the 
smaller  names  rather  illegible. 

A  contribution  like  the  present  makes  one  feel  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  work  on 
•ncient  Indian  geography,  such  as  Biihler  was  preparing 
ju^  before  his  death.  Is  it  certain  that  his  geographical 
papera  (I  well  remember  helping  him  with  some  of  them 
during  his  last  visit  to  London)  have  perished  P 

C.  Bendall. 


l&AiiiM  Ibm  Mohammad  Al-Baihaki.  Eitab  al-mahasin 
WAI«  -  KASAWi.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Dr.  Frirdrich 
ScHWALLV,     (Gieasen,  1900-2.) 

,  This  edition  (647  pages  quarto)  is  a  great  monument  of 
ilidiiee   and  skill.     The    editor    has   been   aided   by   the 
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veteran  Arabists  Goldziber,  De  Goeje,  and  Noeldeke ;  and 
the  work  everywhere  exhibits  accurate  knowledge  and 
felicitous  conjecture.  Arabic  texts  lend  themselves  to  the 
exercise  of  the  critical  art  somewhat  more  easily  than  those 
in  perhaps  any  other  language,  owing  to  the  stereotyped 
character  of  both  thought  and  expression  ;  but  still,  the 
singular  felicity  of  many  of  the  restorations  contained  in 
this  volume  gives  acute  pleasure  to  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate them. 

Of  the  author  of  the  book  nothing  at  present  appears 
to  be  known  except  that  he  lived  at  the  time  of  Muktadir's 
Caliphate,  which  ended  320  a.h.  ;  this  is  inferred  from 
a  statement  in  the  book,  and  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the 
excerpts  which  it  contains,  none  of  which  are  from  writers 
later  than  that  time.  The  book  is  rarely  quoted;  to  the 
meagre  list  of  citations  given  by  the  editor  we  may  add 
one  which  occurs  in  the  Nafhat  al-Yaman  (dedicated  to 
Lumsden ;  printed  Calcutta,  1881),  where  the  story  told  in 
Baihaki  (p.  44,  11-14)  is  copied  with  acknowledgment  of  the 
source. 

Of  the  work  itself  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  enthusiasm. 
It  belongs  to  scissors-and-paste  literature ;  it  is  a  common- 
place-book, made  by  the  simple  process  of  putting  down 
a  number  of  headings  and  entering  under  them  any  verses 
or  anecdotes  which  happen  to  have  any  bearing  on  them. 
Books  of  this  sort  appear  to  have  been  common  from  the 
commencement  of  Arabic  literature,  and  the  taste  for  them 
has  by  no  means  departed  :  a  collector  of  our  own  time,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Hadiyyat  al-umam  (vol.  i,  Beyrut, 
1308  A.H.),  threatened  to  produce  a  commonplace-book  on 
a  scale  which  would  dwarf  all  its  predecessors.  Many  authors 
who  are  highly  distinguished  in  original  lines  have  given  their 
commonplace-books  to  the  world :  familiar  cases  are  Mawerdi, 
Zamakhshari,  Ibn  Arabi.  Some  of  these  collectors  confine 
themselves  to  a  limited  class  of  subjects,  such  as  the  moral 
virtues  and  their  opposites,  or  religious  duties ;  but  others 
(and  Baihaki  is  of  this  class)  wander  over  almost  the  whole 
range  of  the  knowable.     The  worst  sort  is  that  in  which 
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HO  order  is  observed  ;  the  chief  offender  in  this  line  is 
Baba  al-did  al-Amuli,  of  whose  books,  **  The  Nosebag" 
and  **The  Beggar's  Bowl,"  it  is  impossible  to  make  even 
a  table  of  contents.  Books  like  Tha'alibt\  in  which  the 
matter  is  arranged  according  to  authors,  aro  not  much 
better,  for  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  matter  is  pseudonymous. 
Many  great  com monplace-booka  remain  nu published:  perhaps 
we  need  not  long  for  their  publication.  One  could  wish 
that  Herr  Schwa lly  bad  given  his  edition  the  doj^  which 
usually  distinguishes  the  European  edition  from  the  Oriental 
—  an  index  of  proper  names.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Preface  that  he  18  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  omission. 

To  the  European  scholar  such  a  work  is  of  interest  for 
one  reason  only  :  it  may  contain  information  or  preserve 
pwMages  to  which  posterity  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
licoetts ;  hence  these  collections  deserve  some  gratitude,  just 
as  Greek  scholars  are  thankful  to  Athenacus  and  Stoba^us, 
The  question  how  far  Baihaki  adds  to  what  is  already  known 
could  only  be  settled  by  an  exhaustive  commentary ;  the 
editor's  notes  give  occasional  guidance  in  the  identification 
of  passages,  but  are  clearly  not  intended  to  do  more  than  this. 

An  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  tales  and  verses  which 
are  collected  by  Baihaki  would  be  a  work  of  which  the  bulk 
would  bear  no  proportion  to  its  utility.  I  may  give  one 
example* 

Page  17^  contains  Jive  quotations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Hajib  or  doorkeeper.  The  editor  gives  references  for  the 
first,  to  the  'Ikd  and  Mustatraf.  It  certainly  did  not  escape 
him  that  these  two  books  contain  the  ^vt^t /our  :  the  fifth 
is  given  in  Tiraz  al-majalis,  p.  91.  The  fourth  runs  as 
follows  in  Baihaki :  "A  man  wrote  to  Abdallah  son  of  Tahir 
the  rerm — 


4o  which  Abdallah  replied  ; 
Ibn  'Abd  Rabbihi  (\.  2*>'^  navs 


:  **  A  ixMiw  cnme  to  the  gate 
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of  Abu  Dulqf,  where  he  stood  for  a  wbile  without  obtaining^ 
admission ;  he  then  tried  the  expedient  of  sending  in  a  lei^ 
containing  the  verse — 

which  elicited  the  reply : 

Raghib  Ispahani  (i,  133)  says :  "  A  beggar  came  to  the 
gate  of  Ma%  and  being  shut  out  wrote  to  him — 

Ma*n  wrote  underneath  in  reply : 

Ibshihi  (i,  85)  says:  "A  man  from  Khorasan  stood  at  the 
door  of  Abu  Dulqf  Al-'Ijli  for  a  time ;  not  being  admitted 
he  wrote  a  note,  and  managed  to  get  it  taken  in.  It 
contained  the  verse — 

to  which  Abu  Dulaf  replied  : 

^\^\^  J^LxJJjJjU   |J^      JU  J-JuJ  ^JJ\  Ji  \j\ 

^Vj  ^->Uf*"  j^^^G^jumJ  Lj     c:,>\  »  y^^  cJ>^-Ul^  S^'^!^  " 

In  Matali'  al-budur  (i,  23)  the  story  is  told  according  to 
the  last  version,  but  even  this  text  provides  us  with  the 
variant  ^^ylxi^  for  ^J^:c^ . 

The  commentator  on  this  one  quotation  (of  two  or  three 
lines)  will  have  to  decide  whether  it  belongs  to  the  cycle 
of  Ma'n,  or  of  Abu  Dulaf,  or  Abdallah  son  of  Tahir ;  and 
is  coufronted  with  a  whole  mine  of  variants.  Probably  of 
all  these  texts  Ibn  'Abd  Rabbihi's  is  the  best.     Baihald 
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comes  nowhere.  But  it  i«  clear  anyhow  that  in  such 
traditioEti  what  is  remeoaboied  m  the  one  catchword ;  every- 
thiDg  else  varies  with  each  narrator. 

The  question  whether  the  matter  contained  in  books  of 
this  sort  can  be  used  for  historical  inquiries  is  a  very  ditBcult 
one :  where  the  lists  of  authorities  are  given  (as  ordinarily  in 
the  Aghani),  we  can  apply  tlje  critical  principles  of  the 
Moslem  traditionalists ;  but  where  they  are  not  given  at  all, 
or  given  imperfectly,  we  have  no  hold  on  the  collectors. 
JuBt  aa  the  same  verse  in  different  collections  is  apt  to 
preserve  only  characteristic  words,  so  the  same  anecdote 
19  apt  to  preserve  only  certain  names  and  certain  verses; 
the  differences  between  the  different  accounts  render  it 
tinpossible  to  know  whether  anything  actually  occurred, 
and,  if  it  did,  what  it  was.  Most  of  these  books  contain 
a  story  illustrating  the  cowardice  of  Abu  Dulamali. 
According  to  Baihaki  (520)  this  poet  told  the  commander 
Rauh  Ibn  Hatira  that  if  he  had  a  horse  and  1,000  dinars 
h©  would  fall  on  the  foe;  Kauh  provided  the  articles,  and 
the  poet  then  declined  to  fight,  a  poetical  dialogue  ensuing 
between  the  poet  and  the  commander,  ending  with  the 
poet  being  cxcmed.  According  to  the  Aghani,  Abu  Dulamah 
offered  to  fight  if  he  were  given  the  horse  and  the  armour  of 
fiauh;  when  he  received  them  he  tried  to  make  some  verses 
(including  one  of  those  which  Baihaki  assigns  to  Rauh)  do 
instead  of  fighting;  but  Rauh  was  inexorable^  and  the  point 
of  the  story  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the  poet  got  the 
rival  champion  to  leave  the  field.  According  to  the  *Ikd 
(i,  41)  the  event  occurred  in  the  days  of  Marwan,  who  at 
a  certain  battle  offered  10,000  dii*hems  to  one  who  would 
fight  with  a  champion  on  the  side  of  Dahhak;  Abu  Dulamah 
accepted  the  offer,  started  to  fight,  and  then  ran  away.  la 
the  Ghurar  al-Khasais  (p.  300)  the  story  is  made  into  two, 
and  Abu  Dulamah  runs  into  a  hole  in  the  earth »  In  the 
Axrar  al-balaghah  (p,  13)  the  story  is  again  told  with  fresh 
*fariant«  and  fresh  verses.  If  anyone  wished  to  write  the 
history  of  Abu  Dulamah  he  probably  would  do  best  to 
confine   his    attention   entirely    to   the  Aghani ;    from   the 
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mutual  contradictions  of  the  other  forms  of  the  anecdote 
he  might  leara  that  Abu  Dulamah  had  said  and  done 
something,  but  little  more. 

Certainly  not  all  Baihaki's  matter  is  quite  so  hackneyed 
AS  this;  it  is  possible  that  one-third  of  it  may  be  fresh, 
though  that  is  perhaps  rather  a  high  estimate.  The 
anecdotes  and  sayings  usually  centre  round  interesting 
figures,  Saints,  Caliphs,  eminent  statesmen  and  poets. 
About  most  of  these  the  falsification  of  history  was  some- 
thing like  a  recognized  profession ;  Yakut  tells  a  story  of 
a  greengrocer  who  gave  his  customers  one  esctra  in  the  half- 
dozen  for  an  edifying  anecdote  about  Hasan  or  Husain, 
and  doubtless  similar  liberality  was  not  uncommon.  Some 
lengthy  narratives  probably  first  were  issued  as  historical 
romances,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Makamas  of  Hamadhani 
historical  personages  sometimes  figure.  The  rhymed  prose 
in  these  cases  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  work  of  the  imagination ;  and  the  same  argument  must 
make  us  condemn  some  interesting  pieces  preserved  by 
Baihaki  as  unhistorical.  Even  though  it  might  be  proper 
to  address  a  Caliph  in  rhymed  prose,  he  would  not  hold 
a  dialogue  in  that  style.  The  process  by  which  the 
anecdote  about  a  Caliph  or  governor  developed  into  lengthy 
romances  such  as  are  incorporated  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " 
would  be  a  study  of  difficulty,  but  of  some  interest.  Of 
course  the  Legends  of  the  Mohammedan  Saints  add  as  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  events  as  those  of  their  Christian 
brethren. 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Qenuinae  Relationes  inter  Sedem  Apostolicam  et 
AssYRioRUM  Orientalium  seu  Chaldaeorum  Ecclesiam. 
pp.  xlviii  4-  648.     8.  Giamil.     (Rome,  1902.) 

The  above  work  contains  a  complete  account  of  the 
correspondence  between  Rome  and  the  Syrian  Churches 
in  the  East  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
material  has  been  drawn  from  original  documents,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  here  published  for  the 
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fir»t  time.  A  few  small  interesting  Syriac  texts  are  also 
incladed.  The  editor  has  a  useful  appendix,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  Syrian  Church  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and 
with  its  rites  and  liturgies  down  to  the  Synod  of  Diaraper 
iQ  1599.  The  Abb^  Giamirs  work  is  a  wclcume  and  careful 
contribution  to  a  history  of  which  little  is  known,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  in  a  wide  circle.  The  smaller  circle  of 
Syriac  students  will  also  find  many  valuable  notes  on  obscure^ 
points  of  Syrian  biography,  geography,  and  literature. 


The  Book  of  Juhilees>  or  thk  Lmtlr  Gbnksis»  Trans- 
lated from  the  Editor's  Ethiopic  Text^  and  edited,  with 
introduction » notes,  and  indices,  by  R.  H.  Cuarlks,  D.D. 
pp.  Ixxxix  +  275.      (London  :  A,  &  C.  Black,  1902.) 

The  present  work  forms  the  sequel  to  the  critical  edition 
of  the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  published  in 
1895,  and  would  probably  have  appeared  some  six  years  ago 
had  not  the  author  felt,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he 
had  **  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  text." 
The  difficulty  lay  in  his  adhesion  to  the  generally  accepted 
iriew  that  Jubilees  was  written  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  view  which  Dr.  Charles,  with  his  intimate 
acquaiutance  with  allied  writings,  found  to  be  untenable. 
The  new  theory,  which  is  also  held  by  Bohn  and  Bousset, 
obliges  us  to  thrust  back  the  date  before  the  first  century  b,c., 
and  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  difficulties  can  be  success- 
fully overcome. 

The  book  derives  its  name  from  the  chronological  arrange- 
ment which  divides  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
Creation  tx)  the  Lawgiving  on  Mount  Sinai,  into  periods  of 
forty- nine  years  each.  Apart  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Synac 
fragments,  the  book  has  been  preserved  in  its  most  complete 
form  in  Ethiopic,  but  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  (not  Aramaic  or  Greek)  appears  certain  on  several 
weighty  grounds,  and  is  undisputed.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  Pharisee,  probtibly  a  priest,  living  at  the  close 
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of  the  second  century  B.C. ;  and,  as  the  writer  of  the  canonical 
Book  of  Chronicles  treats  the  history  of  his  people  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  late  Priestly  schools,  so  the  author 
of  Jubilees,  a  staunch  Maccabean,  in  his  endeavour  to  defend 
the  national  religion  against  Hellenism,  writes  the  earlier 
history  from  the  religious  standpoint  of  his  time. 

Consequently  the  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is,  as  it  were,  a  paraphrase  or  Targum  on 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  by  its  endeavour  to  solve  difficulties, 
and  by  supplying  gaps,  it  appears  as  the  oldest  commentary 
in  the  world.  Many  details,  names,  places,  and  events  are 
preserved  here  only,  or  occur  here  for  the  first  time.  Much 
was  evidently  preserved  in  current  tradition  that  failed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  canonical  books,  and  floated  down  the 
ages  to  turn  up  again  in  an  early  Christian  writer  or 
Jewish  chronicle.  A  number  of  the  proper  names  have  still 
preserved  their  original  Hebrew  type  (Barftkl'^l,  Dftnfil, 
'Azri&l,  etc.),  although  in  many  cases,  in  the  transmission 
from  Hebrew  to  Greek,  and  thence  to  the  Ethiopic,  the 
name  has  been  so  metamorphosed  that  even  a  conjectural 
restoration  seems  hopeless.^  Several  new  examples  of  the 
familiar  onomatopoctism  in  the  giving  of  names  appear  in 
Jubilees,^  one  of  many  indications  of  the  original  language 
of  the  work. 

The  light  which  Jubilees  throws  upon  Judaism  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  is  particularly  valuable.  It  exhibits 
''  the  further  developments  of  ideas  and  tendencies  which  are 
only  in  their  incipient  stages  in  the  Old  Testament,"  and 
thus  helps  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  the  post-Exilic 


*  Of  these  Nd'Slfitama'Clk  (vii,  14) — for  the  second  half  cf.  viii,  6 — ia  probably 
Nahalath-Maachah  (*  inheritance  of  Maachah'),  and  Ma'ants&kir  (xxxiv,  4],  in 
view  of  the  variants  (p.  202,  table,  No.  7),  seems  to  have  been  derived  irom 
2  Sam.  xvii,  27  (Shobi,  or  Machir,  of  Mahanaim  P). 

'  E.g.,  IV,  15  {Jaredy  in  his  days  the  angels  .  .  .  descended  \yiridu\  on 
the  earth) ;  cf.  viii,  5,  8  ;  xi,  6,  12,  etc.  Another  probable  examnle  has  Been 
overlooked  in  xx,  13  (and  these  mingled  with  each  other  [  V3")y]»  ^nd  their  name 
was  called  Arabs  [^lyj).  In  xvii,  14  something  is  wrong  ¥rith  the  text  (**he 
called  his  name  Nebaioth,  for  she  [!]  said :  *  The  Lord  waa  nigh  to  me  when 
I  called  upon  him'").  We  expect  to  find  a  play  upon  the  word  Nebaioth 
(explained  m  the  Onomastica  to  mean  *  prophesying ') ;  on  the  supposition  that  it 
is  not  in  its  original  place,  it  may  have  once  referred  to  Ishmael  (Qen.  xyi). 
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age  from  the  beliefs  that  formed  the  background  of  the  New 
Te«tan)ei3t  teaching.  Finally,  to  the  textual  critic,  the 
material  is  rich  and  suggestiTe.  Paraphrase  or  commentary 
though  it  may  be,  in  many  places  it  follows  the  Biblical  text 
so  closely  that  any  deviations  from  the  latter  must  be  viewed, 
not  as  due  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer,  but  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  Hebrew  text  he  was  following  differed 
from  the  later  received  or  Massoretic  text.  This  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  discovery  that  in  nearly  every  case 
the  divergence  is  found  to  be  supported  by  one  or  more  of 
the  older  versions,  notably  the  Septuagint,  and  Dr.  Charles 
bas  very  rightly  taken  special  care  in  his  notes  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  textual  variations.  His  summary  of  the 
resalta  (discussed  at  length  in  §  10»  pp.  xxxiii-xxxix)  are 
important  enough  and  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  quote. 

**  Our  book  represents  eome  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  midway  between  the  forms  presupposed  by  the  LXX 
and  Uie  Syriac."  If  to  this  it  is  added  that,  so  for  aa  has  been 
observed,  **(!)  it  never  agrees  against  all  the  rest  [the  Targum 
of  Onkclos,  the  Latin  Vulg:nt0,  the  8jriac]  witb  the  Massoretic, 
which  is  in  some  respects  the  latest  form  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
(2)  that  it  agrees  in  a  few  cases  with  Qnk.,  oftener  with  the 
Vulg.,  and  still  oftener  with  the  Syr.,  and  oftenest  with  the  LXX, 
against  all  the  rest;  (3)  that,  when  it  enters  combinations,  it  is 
ahnost  universally  in  attostatioo  of  the  earlier  readings,  it  may  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  the  textual  evidence  points  to  the 
eompositioD  of  onr  hook  at  some  period  between  250  b.c.  (LXX 
version  of  Pentateuch)  and  100  A.n.,  and  at  a  time  nearer  the 
earlier  date  than  the  latter.** 

Invaluable  as  Dr.  Charles^  collection  of  material  certainly 
i»,  a  closer  and  more  critical  study  of  the  evidence  from 
first-hand  sonrces  is  still  to  be  desired  for  a  more  rigorous 
iaveatigation  of  the  pre- Massoretic  text  of  the  Pentateuch, 
It  18  not  enough  to  cite  *LXX'  when,  aa  occasionally 
happens,  the  leading  MSS.  diflfer  (e,g,,  Jubilees,  xlvi,  14 
agrees  with  the  Vatican,  but  not  with  F/s  text  of  Ex.  i,  11), 
and  references  to  the  Syriac,  if  Lee's  edition  is  intended,  are 
not  always  conclusive.  No  doubt  completeness  in  this 
particular  point  is  unnecessary  in  a  work  of   this  nature. 
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The  subject  is  one  that  is  capable  of  further  deyelopment^ 
and  in  his  commentary  Dr.  Charles  has  laid  a  very  substantial 
foundation  for  future  workers. 

The  Translation  and  Commentary  as  a  whole,  and  the 
excellent  Introduction  that  precedes  it,  are  far  in  advance 
of  previous  editions,  and  are  marked  by  that  clearness  and 
scholarship  which  one  is  accustomed  to  look  for,  and  to  find, 
in  Dr.  Charles'  works.  His  notes  throughout  are  extremely 
helpful  and  clear ;  some  of  them,  as  that  on  the  later  history 
of  the  myth  in  Gen.  vi,  1-4,  are  veritable  monographs. 
This  class  of  literature,  the  study  of  which  he  has  made 
so  pre-eminently  his  own,  has  too  long  been  neglected,  and 
his  series  of  commentaries  on  books  which  rank  second  to 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
indispensable  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  early  Christian 
and  Jewish  literature. 

S.  A.  C. 

The  DiwAN  des  'Umeir  ibn  Schujeim  al  QutAmi^ 
herausgegeben  und  erlautert  von  J.  Barth.  Mit 
Unterstiitzung  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  in  Wien.     (Leiden :  Brill,  1902.) 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  classical  Arabic  language,  and  for  the  understanding 
of  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  the  careAil 
editing  of  the  Diw&ns  and  collections  of  poems  that  have 
been  preserved  is  a  necessary  preliminary.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  work  has  already  been  done,  and  the 
industry  at  present  being  expended  on  it,  especially  by 
German  scholars,  will  soon  carry  it  to  completion.  Professor 
Barth,  of  Berlin,  gives  us  in  this  volume  the  Diw&n  of 
'XJmair  bn  Shuyaim  al  Qut&mi,  carefully  edited,  and 
furnished  with  introduction  and  notes. 

Al  Qut&mi,  as  he  is  generally  called,  was  a  poet  of  the 
early  Omayyad  period.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth  there  i» 
no  record,  and  Haji  Khalfa  alone  mentions  the  year  of  hia 
death  as  101  a.h.     With  this,  however,  agrees  generally 
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his  period  of  poetical  activity  as  determined  by  historical 
references  in  his  poema.  Thesei  80  far  as  they  farniah  any 
data,  are  placed  by  Professor  Barth  between  66  and  90  a*h. 
He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Taglib»  who  dwelt  in  North 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  Kb^btir,  Euphrates,  and  Tigris. 
He  was  thus  a  fellow  -  tribesman  of  his  more  brilliant 
contemporary  AkhtaL  Curioiialy  enough,  however,  while 
many  of  his  poems  deal  with  historical  events  and  tribal 
feuds  of  which  Akhtal  and  Jarir  were  the  poetical  champions, 
there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  either  of  these  poets  ia 
his  Diw&n.  Possibly  they  were  too  far  above  him  in  the  art, 
QutimI  does  not  rank  with  the  foremost  poets.  »^me  of  his 
irersea  were,  however,  much  admired.  In  particular  the 
commencement  of  the  Qastda  which  stands  first  in  this 
edition  was  regarded  as  extremely  happy, 

**  Ye  marks  of  former  encamping,  we  give  you  hearty  salute ; 
So  hail  I    tho*  worn  ye  may  be ;    tho'  long  and  protracted 

the  years. 
See,  I  have  come  to  salute,  in  Ghamr  the  vestiges  old, 
Which  seasons  long  passed  away  have  caused  to  alter  and 
change." 

Akhtal  is  said  to  have  envied  him  thi^  opeuing,  and  an 
unnamed  authority  declared  it  to  be  the  most  felicitous 
commencement  of  a  Qaslda  composed  by  any  lalami. 

Apart  from  literary  considerations  the  poems  of  Qutami 
are  of  great  historical  value,  as  throwing  light  on  the 
condition  of  Mesopotamia  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  of 
tho  first  century  of  the  Hijra.  This  was  the  period  during 
which  the  Omayyad  dynasty  was  struggling  to  maintain 
itself,  and  to  assert  its  right  t^  rule  over  the  whole  Moslem 
world.  Opper  Mesopotamia  was  at  this  time  the  scene,  not 
only  of  struggles  for  empire,  but  also  of  many  'battles 
of  the  crows '  in  the  shape  of  tribal  feuds.      The  advent  of 
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Islam  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  jealousies  between  the 
Arab  tribes.  There  was  a  wide-extending  division  of  the 
clans  into  North  Arab  and  South  Arab  or  Yamanite  tribes. 
At  the  battle  of  Marj  R&hit,  64  a.h.,  the  Southern  tribes, 
especially  the  Banu  Ealb,  aided  Merwan,  while  the  Banu 
Qais  and  the  Northern  took  the  side  of  Dahh&k.  After 
Merwan's  yictory  here,  Zofar  bn  al-Harith,  who  had  sent 
auxiliaries  to  Pahh&k  from  Qinnesrin,  where  he  was 
governor,  fled  to  Circesium,  and  aided  by  the  Qais  established 
himself  there.  ^Umair  bn  al-Hub&b,  another  Qaisite  leader, 
made  his  peace  with  Merwan,  and  accompanied  IJbaid  Allah 
bn  Ziyftd  on  the  expedition  which  he  led  for  the  subjection 
of  Mesopotamia.  But  at  the  battle  of  the  Zab  he  deserted  to 
the  enemy,  and  brought  disaster  to  Ubaid  Allah's  army. 
After  this  'Umair  continued  in  Mesopotamia,  making  himself 
very  uncomfortable  to  the  Banu  Ealb  and  other  Yamanite 
clans  in  that  neighbourhood.  Zofar  too,  from  Circesium, 
joined  in  harassing  the  Ealb,  who  seem  to  have  been 
compelled  to  migrate  from  that  district. 

The  Taglib,  to  whom  Qutftmi  belonged,  were,  like  the 
Qais,  a  North  Arab  tribe,  and  were  at  first  on  good  terms 
with  them.  But  the  predatory  habits  of  *TTmair*s  followers, 
added  to  disrespect  for  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Taglib, 
who  were  mostly  Christians,  led  to  ill-feeling,  and  in  the  end 
to  skirmishes.  Zofar  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  to 
maintain  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  tribes,  but 
*XJmair  was  not  disposed  to  be  conciliatory.  He  prosecuted 
the  feud  against  the  Taglib  vigorously,  and  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  on  them  at  M&kisin.  Zofar  seems  to  have  given  him 
only  half-hearted  support.  He  took  part  in  the  next 
important  battle,  that  at  Hashshftk  (70  a.h.),  which  appears 
to  have  lasted  three  days ;  but  before  the  end  he  withdrew 
to  Circesium.  In  this  battle  'Umair  was  slain,  and  his  death 
could  not  remain  unavenged.  Zofar,  though  at  first  reluctant, 
marched  against  the  Taglib  and  routed  them  at  Euhail. 

The  course  of  these  feuds  is  sketched  with  careful  citation 
of  the  relevant  literature  in  Professor  Barth's  introduction. 
Qu(&mi  himself  took  part  in  some  of  the  battles.     Almost 
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tlie  only  historical  fact  related  of  him,  outside  his  own  poem«, 
is  that  at  the  buttle  of  M^kisfn  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
hi»  herds  carried  off  as  spoil.  By  the  influence  of  Zofar, 
however,  he  waa  set  free,  and  received  back  his  property, 
with  a  present  added  over  and  above.  This  is  amply 
corroborated  by  his  poems.  In  IX,  for  example,  he  directly 
attributes  the  saving  of  his  life  to  Zofar  and  his  two  sons. 
Several  of  his  poems  are  devot^ed  to  a  eulogy  of  this  Qaisite 
leader,  while  'Umair  is  characterised  as  far  beneath  him. 
Qutimi's  attitude  is  thus  somewhat  peculiar.  He  erpresses 
regret  at  the  enmity  of  the  related  tribes  (XIII),  and  boasts 
•of  hia  connection,  not  only  with  the  Taglib  and  Rabija  stems, 
but  with  the  North  Arabs  in  general.  This  attitude  is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Zofar 
towards  the  Taglib  in  general,  and  his  kindness  to  the  poet 
personally.  Besides  M&kisin,  Qutimi  took  part  in  at  least 
one  other  battle,  probably  that  at  Rahflb-  Here,  in  the  year 
73  A.H.^  after  Abd  al  Malik  had  established  his  power,  and 
the  feud  between  the  Qaia  and  Taglib  was  apparently  at 
so  end,  Jahh&f,  a  Qaisite  leader,  stung  by  verses  of  Akhtal, 
treacherously  fell  upon  the  Taglib  and  slew  a  large  number 
of  them.  Akhtal  was  also  present  at  this  battle,  and  the  only 
references  to  him  in  the  Diwan  charge  his  family  with 
oowardice  compared  with  the  bravery  of  Qut ami's  own  clan 
(V  and  XXIII).  In  addition  to  the  poems  directly  referring 
10  thase  fends  the  Dlw4n  contains  eulogies  on  Abdul  Wihid 
(probably  the  cousin  of  Abdul  Malik)  (I)  and  on  Asm^'  bn 
J[barija  (III  and  XVII),  and  an  unfavourable  comparison  of 
Muhallab  with  Hudhail,  a  Taglibite  leader  (VII). 

Enough  has  beeu  said  to  indicate  **  the  close  connection  of 
Qutikmi*5  poems  with  important  historical  events  in  Meso- 
potamia,'' and  to  show  that  the  publication  of  the  Diwin  is 
abcindantly  justified.  Apart  from  this,  philologists  will 
welcome  this  careful  edition  of  a  poet  who,  if  not  of  first 
rank,  ia  of  no  small  intrinsic  merit  and  linguistic  interest. 

The  Dlw&n  is  preserved  in  an  exceptionally  old  MS,  in  the 
Bylin  Library,  dated  364  a.h.^^ — if  I  mistake  not,  the  oldest 
11  MS.  in  the  library.    Another  recension  is  represented 
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by  a  MS.  in  Cairo,  of  which  Professor  Barth  procured  a 
copy,  which,  however,  was  almost  entirely  without  vowels. 
During  the  printing  he  had  the  use  of  a  second  copy  of 
the  same.  The  two  recensions  differ  to  some  extent  in  the 
order  of  the  poems,  and  in  certain  omissions  and  inclusions ; 
but  apparently  not  beyond  the  extent  of  the  variations  with 
which  students  of  Arab  poetry  are  familiar.  Naturally,  the 
Berlin  Codex  was  made  the  basis  of  the  edition,  and  the  short 
scholia  which  it  contains  are  printed  entire.  (As  to  the 
authorship  of  these,  Barth  finds  Ahlwardt's  suggestion 
unsuitable.)  Extracts  from  the  scholia  of  the  Cairo  MS.  are 
printed  in  brackets  where  they  give  anything  additional. 
While  following  the  Berlin  MS.  Professor  Barth  exercises 
his  judgment  in  adopting  readings  from  the  Cairo  version 
and  elsewhere.  Occasionally  he  ventures  to  suggest  a 
reading.  With  such  judicious  treatment  of  the  text  of  such 
a  Dlwftn,  there  is  some  confidence  that  we  have  the  poems  in 
their  original  form,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  older  poems, 
which  were  probably  also  more  frequently  in  people's  mouths, 
there  is  not  much  confidence  in  going  beyond  the  different 
recensions  in  which  they  are  found.  Still,  Qut&mt  is  by 
no  means  free  from  the  transposition  and  interpolation  of 
verses,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Arabic  poetry.  Pre- 
ceding the  notes  to  the  separate  poems,  under  the  rubric 
"Zur  Composition"  Professor  Barth  gives  reasons  for 
regarding  certain  verses  as  standing  in  their  wrong  order,  or 
as  having  been  interpolated.  The  notes  are  brief,  but  cite 
many  parallels  in  the  usages  of  words  and  similarities  of 
imagery,  and  give  much  help  for  the  understanding  of  the 
text.  If  fault  were  to  be  found  it  would  be  that  Professor 
Barth  does  not  give  us  enough,  and  one  often  wishes  that  he 
had  been  more*  generous  to  his  readers'  ignorance — a  desire 
which,  considering  the  amount  of  special  study  necessary  to 
understand  Arab  poetry,  is  surely  excusable.  These  notes, 
together  with  the  collection  of  various  readings,  culled  from 
the  Cairo  MS.,  and  from  the  verses  cited  in  the  Kitab  al 
Aghftni,  the  Ehizftnat  al  Adab,  the  Lexicons,  and  other 
works,  which  are  given  in  the  footnotes,  must  have  involved 
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a  great  deal  of  reaearcb.  The  edition  is  an  excellent  one ; 
and  no  one  will  grudge  Professor  Barth  the  thanks  which 
Orientalists  will  bestow  on  him  for  a  work  which  they  know 
muBt  have  entailed  a  great  deal  of  labour.  Their  thanks  are 
due  also  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vieona,  by 
whose  support  the  Diwan  has  been  published.  Brill,  of 
Lfeyden,  as  publisher,  is  guarantee  of  beautiful  type  and 
careful  priuting,  Tlie  misprints  we  have  noticed  are  few 
aud  of  small  importance. 

[De  Goeje's  review  of  the  work  in  the  Z.D.M.G.  (1902, 
pt.  iii),  which  came  to  haud  after  the  above  was  written, 
suggests  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  text.] 

RicHAKD  Bell. 


Thb  Sixth  Book  of  the  Select  Letters  of  8everus» 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of 
Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W. 
Brooks,  M.A.     Vol.  I  (Text),  Part  1, 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  the  work  promieed  by  the 
Text  and  Translation  Society,  formed  about  two  years  ago 
with  the  aim  of  making  available  more  of  the  MS8.  of  the 
British  Museum,  though  not  confining  its  attention  to  that 
collection.  The  British  Museum  possesses  eight  MSS.  of 
TaHous  works  of  Sever  us  of  Antioch  described  by  Dr.  Wright 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  JSyriac  MSS.,  the  last  tw^o  of  these 
being  imperfect  copies  of  the  Selected  Letters.  Mr.  Brooks 
kaa  very  carefully  compared  these,  and  supplied  parts  wanting 
in  both  of  them  from  two  other  British  Museum  MSS.,  from 
one  in  the  Lauren tian  Library,  and  from  a  Paris  MS.  He 
promises  in  Vol.  II  to  give  an  introduction  dealing  with  the 
ivork  of  Severus  together  with  his  translation. 

The  letters  are  without  date  and  address,  a  serious  omission 
la  Western  eyes  and  one  impairing  their  use  as  a  contribution 
t^  history.  Easterns,  however,  regard  accurate  details  of 
this  sort  as  unimportant,  and  in  such  writings  as  these  value 
either  the  style  or  the  doctrinal  sense.     The  Letters,  however. 
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probably  belong  to  the  short  Patriarchate  of  Severus — he 
was  consecrated  in  a.d.  512  in  the  place  of  Flavian,  and 
exiled  by  Justin  in  519 — rather  than  to  the  twenty  years  of 
exile  which  followed,  for  they  are  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  monks  under  his  rule,  and  treat  of 
yarious  questions  of  Church  order.  One  frequently  recurring 
subject  is  that  of  ordination  :  in  Letter  1  Seyerus  lays  down 
in  what  instances  canons  forbidding  a  bishop  to  ordain 
outside  his  own  diocese  may  be  set  aside;  he  rests  his 
argument  on  well-known  precedents  and  quotes  Gregory 
Nazienzen.  Obviously,  when  tenure  of  a  See  depended 
largely  on  the  views  adopted  by  the  Emperor  for  the  time 
being,  and  bishops  were  liable  to  sudden  yet  protracted  exile, 
questions  of  succession  to  office  in  the  line  of  those  of  the 
same  opinion  were  peculiarly  important. 

In  the  same  letter  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  gives  a  clear 
statement  of  his  doctrinal  position  and  of  his  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  Tome  of  Leo  and  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon, 
which  he  accuses  of  reintroducing  the  errors  of  Nestorius. 
Though  definite  and  clear  in  his  statements  the  moderation 
of  Severus  is  admirable,  especially  in  a  time  when  no  bitter- 
ness of  language  was  considered  too  harsh  for  those  who 
held  difierent  opinions.  Indeed  throughout,  the  letters  are 
remarkable  for  their  moderate  and  courteous  tone.  When, 
having  (in  Letter  30)  exhorted  the  clergy  of  Apamea  to 
choose  an  orthodox,  i.e.  a  Monophysite  bishop,  Severus  has 
soon  to  write  again  (Letter  39)  because  they  were  divided, 
and  names  submitted  to  him  by  some  of  them  were  judged 
by  him  unsuitable,  it  is  most  gently  that  he  requests  them 
to  approve  his  nomination  of  the  presbyter  Cosmas.  Then 
Letter  48  to  his  friend  Philoxenus,  Bishop  of  Mabbogh,  soon 
like  himself  to  be  exiled  for  his  opinions,  is  an  example  for 
the  dignified  yet  deferential  manner  in  which  he  asks  counsel 
as  to  whether  forgiveness  should  be  accorded  to  some  wha 
were  accused  of  having  obtained  ordination  by  bribery,  but 
pleaded  ignorance  of  the  canons  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
gifts  had  been  misunderstood,  and  for  the  impartiality  with 
Irhich  he  states  both  sides.  '  ' 
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Other  letterd^  also  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  are  addressed 
to  Tarious  imperial  officials. 

J.    P,    MA.RG01J0UTH. 


QUJARATI    BOOKS. 

L    Vedakt  Darsaka  and  other  Essays.    By  Vish\^anath 
P.  Vaidya. 

This  is  a  small  book  containing  four  essays  on  Vedantism, 
translated  into  Gujamti  or  written  in  that  language.  The 
present  book  is  the  third  edition  of  these  essays,  which 
originally  appeared  in  a  journal  conducted  by  Mr,  Vaidya, 
The  first  of  them  is  a  translation  of  Dr*  Deussen's  paper  on 
Yedantisra,  reafl  before  the  Bora  bay  branch  of  our  Society. 
Professor  Deussen'a  view  on  this  branch  of  Sanskrit  literature 
are  very  well  known  to  European  scholars. 

The  second  essay  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Ooiiri- 
shanker  Udaishanker,  the  late  Dewan  of  Bbavnagar. 
Mr.  Oouriahanker  was  a  competent  administrator,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  philosopher*  We  have  learnt  something 
about  him  as  a  philosopher  from  two  papers  contributed  by 
the  late  Professor  Max  Miiller  to  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
and  as  an  administrator  from  a  paper  recently  written  by 
Sir  John  Jardinc* 

The  third  essay  is  an  original  attempt  at  explaining  in 
•hort  the  main  idea  of  Yedantism,  viz.  the  unity  of  the 
Bitpreme  and  the  individual  soul. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view  the  last  essay  is  the 
rnost  important.  This  is  a  translation  of  a  Sanskrit  poem 
by  Sankaracarya.  Sankara  in  this  small  poem,  called 
Matbamnaya  Setu  (a  bridge  to  the  monasteries  and  traditions), 
gives  a  short  sketch  of  his  order.  He  explains  how  he 
founded  four  monasteries  in  the  four  directions  of  India, 
Slid  how  they  were  to  be  conducted  after  him.  He  givea 
0ome  very  short  but  imperative  rules,  which  are  worth 
studying  by  scholars  of  the  religious  life  of  India. 


_jii^ 
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2.  SusRUTA  Ayurveda.  Edited  by  the  late  Vaidya 
Prabhuram,  assisted  by  his  son  Mr.  Vishvanath 
P.  Vaidya.    (Bombay,  1902.) 

We  have  bad  before  now  several  editions  of  Sasruta, 
almost  all  of  them  published  in  Calcutta.  The  present 
edition  has  the  advantage  of  being  prepared  by  a  scholar 
who  made  medicine  his  lifelong  study,  and  was  known  in 
Western  India  as  an  authority  on  Sanskrit  medical  works. 
The  edition  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  one,  with  the 
different  paragraphs  distinguished  by  appropriate  headings. 
Mr.  Yaidya  seems  to  have  spared  no  labour  to  make  it  as 
useful  as  possible  to  such  students  of  medicine  in  India 
(where  there  are  even  now  many  people  who  depend  for 
their  medical  practice  on  this  and  similar  Sanskrit  works)  as 
are  familiar  with  Gujarati.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Yaidya 
has  had  the  whole  work  translated  into  that  dialect  by  a 
pandit  under  his  own  supervision.  Mr.  Yishvauath  Yaidya 
has  prepared  an  exhaustive  index  to  the  whole  work,  which 
is  annexed  thereto. 

The  book  is  very  well  got  up,  printed  in  beautiful  type 
at  the  Nirneyasagar  Press,  Bombay.  Facing  the  title  is 
a  picture  of  Yaidya  Prabhuram,  the  editor,  who  died,  we 
regret  to  say,  in  April  last,  just  on  the  completion  of  this 
his  last  work. 


D£l£gation  en  Perse.  M^moires  publics  sous  la  Direction 
de  M.  J.  de  Morgan,  Dil^gui  G^n^ral.  Tome  lY: 
Textes  Elamites  S^mitiques,  deuxidme  S^rie,  accom- 
pagn^e  de  20  planches  hors  texte,  par  Y.  Scheil,  O.P., 
Professeur  i,  I'^cole  pratique  des  Hautes  -  Etudes. 
Folio.     (Paris:  Leroux,  1902.) 

There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  volume  contains  the 
great  discovery  of  the  year,  and,  on  this  account,  ia  worthy 
of  special  mention.  The  object  in  question  is  the  splendid 
stele  of  Hammurabi,  not  only  giving  a  picture  of  that  king 
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more  perfect  thau  the  remarkable  slab  discovered  by 
Mr.  Horrauzd  Rassam,  but  inscribed,  moreover,  with  his 
•code  of  laws.  Out  of  a  total  of  200  pages,  no  leas  than 
152  are  devoted  to  this  mooument,  which  is  bound  to  attract 
the  att4?ntion  of  all  scholars,  and  h  of  special  interest  to 
iitudentft  of  ancient  law. 

There  are  other  inscriptiona  in  the  volume — short  texts 
-of  Naram-Sin>  aon  of  Sargon  of  Agade,  who  reigned, 
according  to  Nabonidus*  37-50  years  h,(;,;  Karibu  sa  Susinak, 
putesi  of  Susa^  and  governor  of  Elaiu,  who  *^  judged  a 
righteous  judgment  in  Eliim,''  and  restored  and  decorated 
the  gate  of  Susinak  in  his  capitaK  Inscriptions  of  the 
Babylonian  rulers  Dungi  and  Gimil-Sin  follow,  with  brick- 
intseriptions  of  Kal-Ruhuratir^  .  .-badi-dirnma,  and  Adda- 
pakiu.  These  inscriptioos  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
and  at  the  end  are  texts  of  other  kings — Meli*Sihu,  whose 
monument  has  an  inscription  of  8utruk*Nahhunte ;  Burra- 
Suqamuna,  a  Kassite;  and  a  ruler  named  Tepti-ahar,  There 
are  also  a  number  of  Elamite  trade-docunienls  of  considerable 
value.  These  are  unfortunately  not  dated,  but  were  probably 
drawn  up  about  1500  B.C.  A  short  inscription  of  two  lines 
is  not  translated,  probably  because  it  was  nut  considered 
worth  it.     It  id  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

We  now  return  to  the  important  part  of  the  work,  the 
laws  of  Hammurabi,  which  forms  it«  kernel.  This  monument 
19  a  tall  eonioal  stone  more  than  seven  feet  high,  having  at 
the  top  a  bas-relief  representing  that  king  before  Saraas, 
the  god  of  justice  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
The  latter  is  seated,  looking  to  the  left.  He  wears  a  flounced 
lobe  and  pointed  hat  adorned  with  four  horns  (eight  in  all, 

i reckoning  the  off-side),  and  holds,  as  usual,  a  circle  and  a  rod 
in  his  right  hand,  his  left  being  held  against  his  breast. 
Hammurabi,  who  is  standing,  looks  to  the  right  (facing  the 
gnd),  wearing  a  globular-crowned  hat  with  a  thick  brim. 
He  seems  to  be  in  conversation  with  the  god.  He  is  clothed 
with  a  mantle  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  bare,  and 
his  hand  is  raised  in  the  usual  conventional  attitude  when 
before  a  deity. 
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Excellent  as  thia  bas-relief  is,  it  is  the  inscription  which 
is  the  important  part  of  the  monament.  According  ta 
Professor  Scheil's  estimate,  the  code  of  laws  with  which  it 
is  inscribed  must  have  contained  no  less  than  280  clauses, 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  document  of  its  class  yet  found. 
With  the  introduction  and  the  concluding  peroration,  it  has 
no  less  than  3,638  lines  of  writing  in  all,  and  before  the 
erasure  of  a  portion  by  a  later  king,  4,000  lines,  more  or 
less,  must  have  been  the  original  number.  It  is  true  that 
the  lines  are  short,  but  even  so  the  text  which  they  contain 
is  considerable. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  laws  inscribed  thereon 
are  of  a  most  diverse  nature.  It  begins  appropriately  with 
enactments  upholding  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  then  goes 
on  to  deal  with  property,  child-stealing,  fugitive  slaves, 
brigandage,  theft,  the  care  of  the  property  of  an  oflBcial  on 
service,  farming  taxes,  etc.  Of  special  interest  are  the  laws 
concerning  property  held  in  virtue  of  an  official  position, 
borrowing  money  to  carry  on  cultivation,  the  women  who 
sold  drink,  the  distraint  of  the  person  of  a  debtor,  a  wife's 
justification  for  quilting  her  husband,  breach  of  promise,  the 
children  of  prostitutes  and  other  similar  people,  physicians' 
fees  and  penalties  for  an  unsuccessful  operation  with  injury 
to  the  patient  or  death,  a  builder's  fee  and  penalties  if 
injury  or  death  of  tenants  took  place  in  consequence  of 
jerry-building,  etc.  From  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  probably  the  laws  for  assault  which  will 
attract  the  most  attention,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  member  for 
a  member,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  being  specially  stated. 

There  are,  naturally,  in  the  extensive  collections  of  the 
British  Museum  and  other  institutions  a  large  number  of 
contracts  and  legal  documents  which  illustrate  this  early 
Babylonian  code  of  laws,  and  are,  in  their  turn,  illustrated 
by  it.  Thus  the  inscription  translated  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1897,  pp.  693-695,  probably  refers 
to  §  178,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  a  priestess  (for  such 
the  two  women  in  that  text  probably  were),  if  her  brothers 
would  not  make  her  a  satisfactory  offer  with  regard  to  th« 
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Tnanagcment  of  ber  property,  could  let  her  farm  to  a  farmer 
who  would  manage  it  for  her  and  give  her  the  proceeds,  her 
brothers  taking  it  after  her  death. 

The  invalidity  of  marriage  without  a  contract  (§  128  of  the^ 
code)  is  iUuslrated  by  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1899,  pp.  10G-10«, 
which  also  gives  the  punishraeiit  of  a  faithless  wife  as  being 
death  by  throwing  down  from  a  tower  (?),  instead  of  drowning, 
as  in  Hammurabi's  code  and  the  tablet  of  Suraerian  laws 
(cf.  J.R.A.S.,  1890,  p.  109).  S  177  makes  a  woman  s  second 
husband  trustee  of  the  children  of  the  first  husband,  and  it  h 
probably  this  law  which  is  illustrated  in  J.R.A.S.,  1899, 
pp,  118-120.  Naturally  the  stepfather  lost  his  case,  as  ho 
clearly  had  no  right  to  his  wife's  female  slave,  nor  to  her 
property  in  the  city  Bazu, 

The  ease  of  the  runaway  slave  of  which  I  have  given 
a  tentative  rendering  on  p.  110  fll  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
Journal  seems  to  be  in  part  an  iUustration  of  the  law  which 
Professor  Scheil  bos  numbered  S  280  : — 

"  If  a  man  has  bought  the  male  or  female  slave  of  a  man 
in  another  country,  when  he  arrives  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  master  of  the  mnle  or  female  slave  recog- 
nises his  male  or  female  slave,  if  that  male  or  female  slave 
are  children  of  the  land  (i,e.  natives),  he  will  give  them 
their  freedom  (so  Scheil)  without  raouey  **  (i.e.  compensation). 

In  the  J.R.A.S.  for  1899  (see  p.  Ill)  a  slave  named 
Arad-Bunene  bad  been  sold  into  the  country  of  A^nunna^ 
where  he  served  five  years,  and  then  escaped  into  Baby- 
lonia, On  his  return  he  was  recognised  by  two  ofiicials 
who  wished  txi  intern  him  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  set  apart  for  slaves  having  no  master.  His  three 
brothers,  however,  opportunely  put  in  an  appearance  and 
protested  against  the  action  of  the  officials,  claiming  him 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  doing  his  father's 
work  along  with  them.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  matter 
thus  settled  satisfactorily. 

Of  course  this  is  not  an  exact  parallel^  but  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  its  settlement  in  this  way  was  based 
tn%    ptciTTip    ^iM-neral    rule   recognised   in   such    matters.      An 
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escaped  slave  from  a  foreign  country  naturally  belonged  to 
nobody,  just  as  one  bought  in  a  foreign  country  and  after- 
wards recognised  by  his  old  master  could  hardly  be  claimed 
by  him,  as  that  would  have  been  unfair  to  the  person  who 
had  brought  him  home,  but  the  latter,  it  was  recognised, 
had  no  legal  right  to  him.  The  law  therefore  said  that  he 
should  go  free.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  such  a  case  he  did 
not  come  under  the  law  of  fugitive  slaves  (§  17),  but  under 
that  of  purchased  slaves. 

A  magnificent  text  and  a  magnificent  publication.  It  is 
moreover  difficult  to  decide  which  to  praise  most — the  French 
■Government  for  its  liberality  in  sending  a  mission  to  Persia 
and  for  publishing  the  results,  or  Professor  Scheil  for  so 
rapidly  making  and  giving  to  the  world  his  really  excellent 
translation.  The  highest  honour  is  due  both  to  the  French 
Government,  to  M.  de  Morgan,  the  director  of  the  exca- 
vations, and  to  Professor  Scheil;  and  not  only  Assyriologists, 
but  the  learned  and  legal  world  at  large  will  address  to  them 
their  best  thanks  for  such  a  noteworthy  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  past.  And  all  students  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  East  will  wish  them  the  same  good  fortune  in  their 
future  work. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Precis  du  Droit  Egyptien,  compare  aux  autrks  Droits 
DE  i/ Antiquity,  par  E.  Revillout.  Two  vols.,  8vo. 
(Paris  :  Giard  et  Bri^re,  1903.) 

As  a  solid  piece  of  work  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  hardworking  of  Egyptologists  and  demotic  scholars, 
who  has  also  made  a  speciality  of  ancient  law,  this  book 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  have  been  issued. 
Together,  the  two  volumes  contain  no  less  than  1,651  pages 
(the  pagiuation  from  the  first  being  continued  in  the  second), 
and  it  is  therefore  a  very  substantial  work,  especially  if  the 
twenty  pages  of  introduction  be  added. 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  under  the  headings  Etat  des 
biens,  Etat  des  peraonnes^  Lea  obligationa  et  le  droit  commercial. 
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Lfs  ncfhmf  and  Economic  politique.  The  book  is  one  of  no 
common  interest,  for  it  not  only  indicates  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  judicial  syst-ems  treated  of,  but  gives  aUo  an  exceedingly 
cooiplete  riew  of  the  state  of  society.  From  it  we  gain  an 
idea  how  absolute  waa  the  law  of  the  family  in  Egypt  with 
regard  to  inheritance — for  a  father  could  not  disinherit  his 
son ;  and  we  see  how,  in  conformity  with  the  statements 
in  Genesis  ("as  yet  contradicted  by  nothing**),  all  the  land 
became  invest-ed  in  the  king,  except  the  temple  domains, 
which  the  priests  retained.  By  this,  as  may  be  well 
imagined,  the  people  of  tlie  land  (the  landholders)  "were, 
in  fact,  neither  free  nor  serf — generally ^ — in  the  Roman 
sense  of  these  words."  They  were,  in  fact,  comiitionak,  that 
is,  "men  whose  duties  and  rights  were  fixed  in  advance  by 
their  social  condition/*  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  proven 
fact,  that  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
castes  (not  by  any  means  so  strictly  defined  as  in  the  Indian 
acceptation  of  the  word),  for  it  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  same  profession,  trade,  or  culling  remaining  generation 
after  generation  in  the  family,  as  numerous  documents  prove. 
Professor  Revillout  shows  that  the  word  canie  is  hardly  the 
right  one  to  use  in  this  ease,  but  the  moat  suitable  substitute 
for  it  is,  naturally,  a  matter  of  opinion.  He  likens  the 
Egyptian  castes,  in  a  manner,  to  the  Levites  in  Israel, 
institut-ed  by  Moses,  as  he  suggests,  in  imitation  of  the 
priestly  caste  in  Egypt.  The  question  of  marriage  is  like- 
wise one  of  great  interest,  which  the  author  also  treats  very 
^^^  fttlly.  Noteworthy  is  what  the  author  calls  '*  the  year  of 
^^P  eohabitation,  the  first  year  of  marriage,  forming  a  kind  of 
W  noviciate,    and    to    which    the   annual    allowance    specially 

^^       referred  in  the  Demotic  contracts.*' 

^^P  But  one  might  go  on  culling  interesting  facts  from  this 

W  work  far  beyond  the  available  space.      Among  the  general 

■  reflections   of    the   author   may   be   cited   his   introductory 

■  remarks  to  the  section  treating  of  commercial  law,  in  which 
I  he  compares  the  Egyptian  system  with  the  Roman,  to  the 
I  great  diAud vantage  of  the  latter.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
^^^      origin  of  the  judicial  system  in  Egypt  is  so  obscure,  us  it 


it 
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would  have  been  of  considerable  interest  to  the  reader  to  have 
the  author's  reflections  thereon,  with  the  same  kind  of 
comparison  as  he  has  given  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  book  is  not  by  any 
means  dry,  its  different  sections  being  broken  up  by 
numerous  translations  from  the  original  documents,  which 
are,  in  themselves,  descriptions  at  first  hand  of  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  faithful  reflections  not  only  of  their  laws 
but  also  of  their  family  life.  Such  a  welcome  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  life  in  Egjrpt  is  worthy  of  the  fullest 
success. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

Die  Religion  Babyloniens  xjnd  Assyriens,  von  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr. ;  vom  Verfasser  voUstandig  durchgesehene 
.  .  .  .  deutsche  tfbersetzung.  1  Lieferung.  8vo. 
(Giessen :  Ricker'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1902.) 

The  English  edition  of  this  book,  "  The  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  was  noticed  by  the  present  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  for  1899,  pp.  458-461.  The 
present  translation  into  German,  when  completed,  will  be 
«n  entirely  new  edition,  not  only  revised,  but  modified  and 
thoroughly  brought  up  to  date.  The  whole  will  consist  of 
ten  parts,  to  be  issued  within  a  year.  The  present  first 
portion  contains  three  chapters  and  part  of  the  fourth. 
These  deal  with  the  sources  and  the  method  of  investigation ; 
the  country  and  the  people ;  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Babylonian  pantheon ;  and  the  Babylonian  gods  before  the 
period  of  Hammurabi. 

In  its  earliest  form  known  to  us,  the  author  says,  the 
Babylonian  religion  may  be  best  described  as  a  place-  and 
nature- worship  (Orts-  und  Naturkulten) .  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  every  probability  that  this  description  of  one 
phase  of  its  development  is  correct,  cities,  like  Sippar  and 
Opis,  and  rivers  (e.g.  the  Tigris)  being  invoked  as  if  they 
were  living  beneficent  powers,  whilst  divinities  named  after 
trees  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  gods  of  the  sun. 
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the  mooD,  the  stura^  fire,  thunder,  lightning,  the  deep,  the 
sea,  rivers  in  general,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  iDscriptions  by  name* 

From  the  group  of  inscriptions  which  have  furnished  the 
author  with  the  material  for  the  fourth  chapter  (deities 
before  Hammurabi),  about  sixty-six  in  all,  serviceable  though 
short  monographs  of  En-lil  or  Bfil,  Nin-lil  or  Bfiltu, 
Nin-thar-sag,  Nin-gir-su,  Bau,  Ga-tum-dug,  En-ki  or  Ea, 
Jfin-a-gal,  Nin-ki,  Nergal,  Shamash,  A,  Nannar  or  Sin, 
lonanna,  and  Kina  are  given.  The  first  of  these,  he  says, 
is  in  Babylonian  theology  *the  lord  of  the  Underworld,' 
repreaentitig,  so  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  various  powers, 
whose  place  and  centre  of  activity  were  thought  of  as  being 
OQ  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe  as  well  as  under  it. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  history  of  this  divinity,  as  of  the 
others  named,  is  given  in  the  present  part  of  the  work, 
the  development  of  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  that 
portion  which  deals  with  his  becoming  the  principal  god 
cf  the  underworld,  and  his  identification  with  Merodacb, 
which,  as  is  generally  admitted,  was  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  of  the  city  of  Babylou  to  the  position  of  chief  state 
of  the  confederacy* 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  descriptions 
of  the  deities,  as  already  remarked,  are  only  carried  down 
to  the  timo  of  Hammurabi,  and  will  be  continued  in  the 
succeediog  chapters  of  the  book.  This  would  seem  to  be 
m  disadvantage,  but  from  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  it  is  very  thorough, 
and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  eighty  pages  now  before  us, 
au  advance  upon  the  English  edition.  Its  completion  will 
therefore  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  and  the  author 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  suoceas  which  the  work  has 
hitherto  had,  especially  as  it  has  called  forth  this  improved 
German  ndition* 

T,  G,  Pinches. 
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Cuneiform  Inscriptions.     By  Arthur  John  Booth^ 
M.A.     8vo.     (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1902.) 

This  exoellent  record  of  discovery  and  decipherment  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  books  of  its  kind 
ever  published,  and  fills  up  a  real  gap  in  the  literature  of 
the  important  subject  with  which  it  deals.  As  will  be 
remembered  by  every  member  of  this  Society,  Cuneiform 
decipherment  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  Society's  early 
work,  and  the  labours  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  members^ 
namely.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  to  whose  industry,  energy, 
and  courage  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  Old  Persian,. 
Elamite,  and  Semitic  Babylonian  is  due,  were  published  in 
its  Journal.  In  fact,  this  book  may  be  called  one  of  the 
romances  of  archaBological  and  philological  discovery,  and  as 
such,  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  modem  reader  probably 
as  much  as  the  most  attractive  book  of  travel. 

The  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  and  begins  with 
the  first  discovery — that  is,  of  which  any  record  is  made 
—  of  the  Achsemenian  ruins  and  inscriptions  by  Barbaro, 
a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  1 472.  The  Portuguese  missions, 
Pietro  della  Valle  (1621),  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  (1627), 
Eaempfer,  a  German  physician,  who  first  described  the 
inscriptions  as  '  cuneiform '  (1712),  and,  with  Le  Bruyn, 
made  the  first  copies  of  them ;  Niebuhr,  Ouseley,  Eer 
Porter,  Rawlinson,  Dieulafoy,  Lord  Curzon — these  and 
many  other  celebrated  explorers,  down  to  De  Moi'gan  at 
the  present  time,  all  find  their  place  in  the  work,  and 
furnish  the  text  for  numerous  excellent  descriptions.  Not 
less  interesting  is  the  history  of  the  decipherment,  first  of 
the  Persian,  later  on  of  the  Elamite,  and  finally  of  the 
Semitic  Babylonian  or  Assyrian.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
it  is  a  hundred  years  this  year  since  Grotefend  deciphered 
the  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes  (1802).  Here, 
too,  one  is  glad  to  see,  that  not  only  are  some  less  known 
and  more  modest  workers  in  the  field  referred  to,  who 
contributed  their  quota  (like  St.  Martin  and  Bask),  but  the 
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British  decipherers,  Rawlinson,  Hiacks,  and  NorrJs^  receive 
likewise  their  due.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  alphabet  many  have  worked  at  the  language, 
not  least  among  them  being  Jules  Oppert,  who  has  also 
done  excellent  work  upon  the  Elamite  syllabary,  in  which 
Westergaard,  Hincks,  De  Saulcy,  and  Norria  had  been  his 
predecessorB. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  third  or 
Babylonian  column  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
and  is  fully  as  interesting  as  the  others.  In  this,  also, 
Orotefend  seems  to  have  had  the  fir^t  success,  his  spelling 
out  of  the  name  of  Darius  being  correct,  '^  both  in  the 
cursive  and  lapidary  forms."  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
continue  tfie  work,  so  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  wonderful 
Irishman,  Hincks,  who  began  by  drawing  up  a  list  of 
seventy -six  cursive  characters  from  a  fragmentary  duplicate 
of  the  India  House  Inscription  which  he  had  recognized 
(this  identification  was,  of  itself,  at  the  time,  a  most  acute 
thing  to  have  done),  placing  opposite  each  its  equivalent 
lapidary  sign  taken  from  the  stone  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
referred  to.  The  task  in  England  of  deciphering  the 
enormous  collections  of  tablets  and  other  inscriptions  which 
began  pouring  in  from  the  excavations  of  Layard,  Rassam, 
and  Loftus,  was  divided  between  Hincks  and  Rawlinson, 
•esisted  by  Dr.  Norris.  who  also  became  an  Assyriologist  of 
repute,  whilst  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  gave 
most  valuable  aid  in  the  piiblicatioa  of  texts.  In  France 
Assyriological  decipherment  was  taken  up  by  Botta,  Lowen- 
Mlern,  and  De  Saulcy,  whose  work,  however,  was  soon  eclipsed 
by  that  of  Professor  Oppert,  the  present  father  of  the  study. 
Qrotefend  still  continued  the  work  in  Germany,  but  this  was 
the  period  of  his  decline,  and  he  added  but  little  to  the 
general  progress.  From  that  time  to  this,  however,  begin- 
ning with  Eberhard  Sch ruder,  Germany  has  added  constantly 
Ui  tho  number  of  votaries  to  the  study,  which  she  has  made 
apeeially  her  own,  and  to  give  even  a  list  of  those  engaged  in 
it  who  are  of  German  nationality  or  of  German  orgin  would 
take  up  more  space  than  could  be  devoted  to  thc^  subject 
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H.  IIiRscHPELu.  Nbw  Researches  into  the  Composition 
AND  Exegesis  of  the  Qoran*  Asiatic  Monographs, 
Vol  III.  4to;  pp.  ii  +  155.  (London  :  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  1902.) 

In  the  year  1878  Dr,  Hir&chfelJ  published  his  **  Juediftche 
Elemente  im  Koran,"  the  firat  study  in  connection  with  the 
Jewish  elements  which  contribute  largely  to  the  composition 
of  the  Koran.  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  wnd  the 
author  presents  us  now  the  ripe  fruit  of  continuous  studies 
mid  untiring  researches.  For  since  that  time,  the  history  of 
the  Koran  has  evidently  formed  the  centre  of  his  studies. 
Equipped  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  Rabbinical  literature 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Koran  and 
of  its  Arabic  commentators,  Dr.  Ilirschfeld  baa  brought  to 
bear  on  his  subject  freshness  of  insight,  indomiUble  zeal, 
and  scholarly  discrimination.  He  is  abreast  of  the  whole 
literature  which  has  steadily  been  growing  round  the  critical 
iQvestigation  and  philological  exegesis  of  the  Koran,  and 
be  16  able  to  give  to  his  subject  an  onginal  exposition 
supported  by  a  wealth  of  documentary  evidence  hitherto 
but  rarely  used  by  others.  The  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  as  many  gains  to  the  understanding  of  the  origin  of 
Muhammedanism  and  of  the  Koran  itself.  For  there  can  be 
UQ  doubt  that  many  a  philological  problem,  and  still  more  so, 
many  a  psychological  element,  scarcely  recognized  by  the 
cursory  reader,  can  adequately  be  solved  and  appreciat.ed 
<mly  by  those,  who  combine  the  knowledge  of  Arabic  with 
that  of  Rabbinic,  in  fact  by  one  whose  own  religious  life 
is  moulded  upon  the  same  traditional  conceptions^  and  who 
has  deeply  drank  from  the  same  well  from  which  Mu hammed 
has  drawn  most  of  his  inspirations.  It  is  now  proved  by 
the  author  that  it  is  not  the  Bible  pure  and  simple  with 
which  Muhararaed  has  been  familiar,  but  that  form  of  it 
which  has  been  coloured  by  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  Jewish  Sages,  and  embellished  by  the  legendary  lore 
of  old.  Just  as  little  as  the  New  Testament  can  be  fully 
understood   without   the   knowledge    of    the    contemporary 
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Jeviffi.  liaensare  ui  die  so-called  Pharisaic  tradition  and 

interprecaiiMi  of  ^  Scriptures,  so  little  will  the  Koran  yield 

the  kej  of  iu  pc^dper  anderstanding  without  referring  to  the 

Maie  ctur»:)»  cf  (IhHij^ht  and  tradition  among  the  Arabian 

Jev^     Wi;&  ikMa  Muhammed  lived  and  fought,  their  ideas^ 

he  iaibtML  aftdl  upoa  their  traditions  he  based  his  inspiration. 

Dr.  KzscUetfi  $bow3  now  how  close  that  dependence  upon 

tke  JevisSL  mditioa  has  been.      In  thirteen  chapters  the 

wiiw»  SttCM'  iur^  examined,  and  their  exact  meaning  and 

«n^  as^  iavwligated.     The  contents  are  grouped  according 

lo  tbe  pnMaitteiit   feature   which  distinguishes   them,  into 

ciMifinMitv^.  declamatory,  narrative,  descriptive,  and  legis- 

UUY^  rexiflauott**     Exceedingly  instructive  is  Chapter  viii, 

**TW   l^iwWt^  in  the   Qoran,"  with  the   appendix,  "The 

>laiW  itt  lV«ditiou.  • 

Pr.  HiwchMJ  does  full  justice  to  the  poetical  style  of 
iW  ^v:«iu  ihe  originality  of  the  way  in  which  Muhammed 
wmU  the  a)^)4r\^pnatiKl  materials,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
ailai^yst  them  to  often  contradictory  circumstances.  Read 
i«i  the  U|sht  of  history,  us  paraphrases  and  commentaries  of 
\\\i^Mw|KU^rY  events,  foreshadowing  or  following  the  actions 
\Mf  Mwh^uuiunl.  tlu»  whole  of  the  Koran  becomes  more  vivid, 
a  Uui^jA  oluvuiolo  of  religious  evolution,  and  not  a  mere 
i^^tli^v'U'i  \HHle,  SptH>ial  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  footnotes, 
^he^v  \\\\'  uutiu»r  refers  to  his  authorities,  and  in  which 
IMA^VN  t^t^  ui^HM'tuut  |Hiint  is  explained  and  many  a  detail 
^UmU  ^»'h  >\hioh  oould  not  be  introduced  into  the  text 
\\%Ai  X  e  )i ,  liu'  quest itm  of  Muhamraed's  knowledge  of  the 
H^'^(v>\  Ml|»inil>et,  (Uul  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  owing 
1^1  \\\^  u\|iiliikihK  «  ^^■^*''*'  written  in  Hebrew  characters  we  get 
|>i  Oie  »v»il  luvuuiu^  of  *Sur«,'  which  is  a  corruption  from 
»l\e  Uel»iv\\  'iS^lvrt.* 

\\\  «i|»|Mo\iiUMte  ehmnologieal  arrangement  of  the  Suras 
n\\\\\*  ysy  I'tMl  of  the  eritieal  work  performed  by  the  author  in 
\\\\^  \'sy^\\\\\^^\\  examination  of  the  Suras.  ^Numerous  indices 
veM\  Im^U*  \\\\^  iHH'ki  >\hieh  is  a  mine  of  information,  and  will 
i\\\\\\^  \\\\\\m\\\^wM\y  to  every  student  of  the  origin  and 
|u«U«n    ol    Ulahi.      Hoth   the  author  and  our  Society  are 
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heartily  to  be  congratulated  on  this  book,  in  whicb  each  of 
them  have  had  a  ahare,  the  one  writing  it,  the  other 
publishing  it  as  one  of  their  'Asiatic  Monographs.'  It  is 
sure  to  remain  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

M.  G, 


pRDPHSSQR  Dr.  Norbert  Peters.      Dbr  juengst  wibdbr- 

AUFOBFUNDENE       HeBRAEISCHE        TeXT        DES        BdCHES 

EccLEsiASTicus,  untersucht,  herausgegebeu,  uebersetzt, 
und  rait  Kritischen  Noten  versehen*  (Freiburg-i.-Br. : 
Herder,  1902.     10«.) 

The  interminable  Sirach  literature  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  the  present  publication  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  latroduction,  in  which  all  the 
problems  connected  with  it  are  discussed  in  a  lucid  and 
cM^holarly  manner.  Tiie  nature  and  character  of  each  of  the 
lour  munuBcript  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  are  described,  and 
the  relation  studied  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  then 
the  relation  in  which  each  of  the  Hebrew  texts  stands  to  the 
Greek  and  Syriae  version  of  Ecclesiasticus.  Of  all  the  four 
the  one  named  C  seems  to  belong  to  the  oldest  and  best 
recension,  and  is  closely  allied  with  B  and  i>,  whilst  A 
represents  a  somewhat  different  tradition^  though  all  go 
back  to  one  and  the  same  original.  Needless  to  say  that 
Professor  Peters,  in  agreement  with  most  of  the  scholars, 
holds  to  the  opinion  that  the  newly  discovered  fragments 
belong  to  the  long-lost  Hebrew  original,  I  belong  to  the 
minority  who  still  see  in  these  Hebrew  fragments  a  com- 
partttively  late  translation,  and  by  no  means  the  old  original, 
and  I  may  soon  take  the  opportunity  of  justifying  my 
position  in  this  question  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  For  the  time  being  I  am  merely  stating 
Professor  Peters'  views,  who  proceeds  in  his  Introduction  to 
etady  each  of  the  old  versions,  notably  the  Greek  and  Syriae. 
He  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  tradition  of  these  versions, 
and  more  especially  the  SyriaCj  is  by  no  means  perfect  or 


^:^-'.  -=-- '   'H.-iJir.    2?  -a  I   i:i~r  .iTLZ  li-?  intended.     In 

-i    -^-Ti.    "s^   .a-=    z-~  -Zt  '^— -em  r«=->Z2i:z.  very  littlo, 

- — i.~:i.    I    rr  Z-j5-r?-L      -iJii  -""^21  'z-i  "^rstem  is  thus 

^      -^     "     .     "u:i=r    i.T^  T-rs       zii-n.      Tie   question 

-•  .      .-     —      .  T-_     •      -      — ■— r     «  77.   *:  f .  which 
.-t«-„-        -     1     ir      .-::r:ir-  ^^'  r^ir-^-    'i-z    .'.ier  form 

*i-     .,__    _-    .— ..*i     'i  ■->-    =i--^-^  "tr.Ti  which  we 

s    ■      •     ra-.     ■     -    ^—1  >v     --    ^-sz.*    .xn-::  be  above 

.-. .       _  -V        ■     .^-^  -     ■  •  -:i-n::  T.-1  re:vnstruction 

.-     ^  _       .•    :>     -        r  •-     M  .-:^"  '     vni'   .:  each  word 

i      -•;-  :       f-. --:*r.       »*!i^-i.*-:^   ■ItZI  qIso  with 

.  ^,    -         ■      *     ii      \v—  --:  "7ftfS  rrificnH 

-_-*-.-t  •:-....  r  i:^       -    -  -'^^  ojh'ranf/i, 

-  -     z_   : .  -.     ?    ^.*    i       ^'-*  "     *---'-  *-  '".e  relation 

.:-      .'-•*        *^     t:-l-:  -  •Trar. ire  thin «^* 

•*  .>      -••    ^1'-     -z  7     "•   that   the 

,^     :  ^>      —     -    »■  "1    --•:    -li   Hebrew 

^  --■-?.-•■    ::.>ri£:*  of  change 

:     'I   »•:  get  a  list 

:.*■'    \    *:f  ■■  Old  Hebrew 

>  t  >Ti:rment  which 

-.«-:':   s»:::'.ir>bip  of  the 

-,.  -     ^    'v.:^^    s-rrfnoatfons  and 

.    _    .  ^^  .^      -.>i  .         •  -  :■:  :it  rtaiirgs  of  the 

^     ^  ,.,  .'  --       7:t  au:bor  further- 

..  _  -rLT    •many  hands 

.     .        .  •     -V  i.     :>  H:»rt'w  text  until 

-    •..-  ^  a^v  ::r.ir  oli  text  in 

•^     <;'  !  .rr.rLi:c:orv  state- 
^^       '  .       .     :      .   . 

.'     ^'^     :••  <i'^'i  :'?;-4:n.  that  it  is 

^:      --v:»--s»;-  *  .r  rtriects  the 

- ■^•  >  '    -  i".*  :o:::nff  down 

Hi  ■      »  *■ 

r.-j^r',-.:.  u   :c  *-'-'  r:;cAs;ni:  of  the 

.,        >  At.'-  'i«f  .'*i  •^'Xt.  though 

./Jl^    .^    .^^  ^  ,^^  vixwr  -Je  :::duence  of  the^ 
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Greek  and  Syriac  veraions.  Anyone  conversant  with  the 
old  Flebrew  literature  must  decline  to  subacribe  to  these 
theories,  though  they  are  shared  also  by  raoat  of  those  who 
have  made  a  more  or  less  profound  study  of  the  Hebrew 
fragments.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  philological  aspect 
of  the  problem — I  will  deal  with  it  on  another  occasion — 
but  simply  from  that  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature. 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  there  is  no  book  in  existence  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  OH  Hebrew  literature  which  is  based  on 
a  Greek  text,  or  having  originally  been  written  in  Hebrew 
should  have  been  corrected  or  mutilated  or  in  any  shape  or 
form  been  changed  by  means  of  collations  with  any  version 
whatsoever*  Does  anyone,  acquainted  with  the  old-world 
notions,  believe  that  Jews,  to  whom  Greek  was  the  language 
of  Antiochus  and  of  the  heathen,  would  correct  their  own 
Hebrew  writings  with  the  aid  of  that  subsidiary  version^ 
which  was  only  a  translation  of  that  original  of  which  they 
were  the  possessors  ?  To  state  such  a  preposterous  view 
ii  to  ignore  the  actual  state  of  things.  Not  one  of  the 
numerous  Helleniatic  writings,  such  as  the  works  of 
Aristobul  or  even  Aristeas,  has  ever  been  translated  into 
Hebrew,  The  mere  legend  of  the  miraculous  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Greek  has  penetrated  into  Hebrew  old 
literature  by  oral  transmission.  How  much  less  possible 
is  it  to  believe  that  a  Hebrew  book  written  by  a  man  high 
in  the  priestly  hienirchy,  living  in  Jerusalem,  should  have 
been  later  on  corrected  and  altered,  often  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  out  of  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac,  and  to  have  been 
so  much  interpolated  and  changed  that  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  make  a  clear  sense  of  many  a  passage  as  it  now  stands. 
If  we  had  not  the  old  translations  at  our  disposal  I  defy 
anyone  to  make  head  or  tail  of  that  Hebrew  text,  in  which 
nvery  word  must  be  twisted  and  turned  and  reduced  to  ita 
Biblical  prototype  in  order  to  yield  some  sense.  What 
a  marked  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  few 
chapters,  the  **  Laus  Patrum,"  for  this  very  portion  had 
been  preserved  in  Hebrew,  and  has  been  utilized  in  Old 
Hebrew  poetical  versions.      The  sense  was  not  difficult  to 
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understand ;  it  is  an  historical  episode  narrated  in  a  simple 
current  style,  not  like  the  sentences  and  maxims  of  the 
preceding  chapters,  in  which  every  verse  stands  by  itself 
like  old  proverbs  and  Mashalim.  There  is  no  alternative ; 
either  the  book  is  the  original,  or  it  is  a  translation. 
If  original,  how  could  doublettes  so  freely  be  admitted  as 
is  the  case  with  this  Hebrew  text  P  Could  such  doubles  be 
introduced  into  any  book  even  of  remotely  canonical  value  P 
How  admit  variae  lectiones  not  of  a  Massoretic  character, 
but  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scribe  had  culled  them 
from  another  version  of  the  book  P  It  occurs  only  in  late 
works  where  "  Nusha  ah  arina,"  i.e.  another  version,  is  often 
annotated  at  the  margin.  This  attitude  of  the  scribe  proves, 
if  any  further  proof  be  required,  that  to  him  the  text  he  was 
copying  was  merely  a  translation  from  another  language,  of 
which  other  versions  more  or  less  akin  to  it  were  in  existence, 
which  he  therefore  collated  and  consulted  for  the  improvement 
of  the  text  he  was  copying.  This  is  merely  one  example  out 
of  many  for  a  very  common  practice  of  a  later  age,  but  to 
say  that  the  "  original "  has  constantly  been  corrected  from 
the  Syriac  by  one  scribe,  that  another  copyist  had  done  the 
same  with  an  eye  on  the  Greek,  that  a  third  one  then  mixed 
both  up  and,  joining  thera,  interpolated  from  the  one  and  the 
other  and  produced  the  amalgam  now  found  in  the  Hebrew 
fragments,  does  not  speak  well  for  Biblical  scholarship.  This 
difference  of  view  in  the  question  of  origin  does  not,  however, 
detract  from  the  merit  of  this  valuable  book.  It  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

M.  G. 

Student's  Pali  Series  :  (1)  Pali  Grammar,  1899  (3  rupees); 
(2)  Pali  Buddhism,  1900  (12  annas);  (3)  Pali  First 
Lessons,  1902  (3  rupees).  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Tilbe, 
Ph.D.     (Rangoon  :  American  Baptist  Mission  Press.) 

These  three  little  books  ought  to  be  very  useful  to  anyone 
wishing  to  take  up  the  study  of  Pali  by  himself.  The 
Grammar  is  very  simple.     No  references  are  given,  and  rare 
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And  difficult  forms  are  not  eousidered.  But  the  paradigms 
ttre  sufficiently  full  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  In  the  **  First 
Lessons*'  we  find  six  Jataka  stories  taken  from  Fausboll'a 
"  Ten  Jatakaa,"  with  translation,  grammatical  explanation 
of  eacli  word  (with  references  to  the  pages  of  the  Grammar), 
Dotas  on  the  idioms  and  meanings,  and  short  sentences  in 
Knglish  to  be  turned  back  into  Pali.  There  are  also  notes 
on  the  metres  of  the  verses.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  these  last 
notes  the  metres  are  explained  according  to  the  mediaeval 
books  on  metre.  The  verses  to  be  explained,  being  many 
centuries  older  than  tho  sy8temati9<?d  theory,  do  not,  of 
eourtie,  follow  the  rules  of  that  theory.  The  elaborate  plan 
followed  in  the  explanation  of  these  very  simple  little  stories 
tieems  also  unnecessary  for  an  adult  student.  But  the  author 
has  had  experience  in  teaching  Pali  to  Burmese  boys,  and 
im  probably  better  able  than  anyone  in  Europe  could  be  to 
judge  of  what  is  expedient  in  such  a  case.  At  the  end  is 
tt  full  imirii!  perhorum  to  the  six  Jjitakas  selected. 

In  the  '*Pali  Buddhism"  an  attempt  has  boen  made  to 
summarise,  in  a  few  pages,  the  essential  meaning  of  this 
fiystem  of  religion  as  explained  in  the  canonical  books, 
Mod  to  give  an  aceouut  of  its  founder  and  «f  the  Order  of 
mendicants  eatablislied  by  him  to  carry  the  system  out. 
"There  have  been  numerous  attempts  of  the  ^larae  or  of 
u  similar  kind.  Major-General  Strong's  summary  of  the 
system  is  the  shortest,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  happy. 
ITie  anthor  of  each  attempt  has  different  ideas  of  what  is 
really  of  essential  importance  in  the  system ;  and  also  both 
tjf  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  arranged  and  of  the 
proportional  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  item.  The  present 
nttempt  seems  to  me  to  be  very  successful,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  is  worth  while  making  a  few  suggestions 
upon  it. 

In  the  preliminary  sketch  it,  i^  stated  (pp.  0,  7)  that  the 
system  of  caste  had  been  fully  adopted  in  India  when 
Buddhism  arose,  and  that  the  priests  easily  took  precedence 
in  that  system.  Neither  point  seems  to  me  quite  accurately 
|iut«     We  tind^  in  the  canonical  bookf),  the  system  of  caste 
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in  the  process  of  development,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ^ 
sapremaoy  of  the  priest  is  not  yet  acknowledged. 

Again  (on  p.  7),  it  is  stated  that  "  life  for  the  masses  was 
then  full  of  evils,  hardships,  and  inequalities."  It  is,  at 
least,  very  doubtful  whether  the  canonical  books  bear  out 
this  opinion.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  take  the 
opposite  view.  The  economic  conditions  (of  which  a  very 
careful  summary,  with  full  references,  appeared  in  our  last 
volume)  seem  rather  to  have  been  very  favourable  to  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  No  references  are  here  given  in  support 
of  til e  proposition  on  p.  7 ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think, 
to  find  any. 

We  read  on  p.  19  that  the  present  form  of  the  Pali 
Pitakas  dates  back  to  Buddhaghosa,  and  that  it  is  claimed 
lie  retranslated  into  Pali  the  Sinhalese  translation  made  by 
Mahinda  from  an  original  Pali  text  unfortunately  lost 
before  Buddhaghosa's  time.  All  this  is  true,  of  course, 
only  of  the  commentaries  on  the  text,  not  of  the  texts 
themselves. 

The  statement  on  p.  22,  and  again  on  p.  30,  that  belief 
in  Ood  is  condemned  by  the  condemnation  of  silabbata,  is 
scarcely  right.  What  is  condemned  is  the  reliance,  for 
salvation,  on  mere  morality  (sila),  or  on  works  or  duty 
(vraia).  Nothing  is  said,  one  way  or  the  other,  about 
belief  in  God.  Dr.  Tilbe  is  perhaps  entitled  to  draw,  by 
implication,  a  conclusion  to  the  effect  that  belief  in  God  is 
thereby  condemned.  But  historically  speaking  the  Christian 
idea  of  God  was  unknown  in  India  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  it  would  be  more  scholarly  to  give  this  condemnation 
as  the  author's,  not  as  Gotama's,  view.  It  cannot  be  correct 
to  say  that  the  Buddha  condemned  a  view  of  which  he  had 
never  heard. 

So  also  on  pp.  26,  32,  and  33,  the  word  *  sin '  is  used,  in 
phrases  purporting  to  give  the  view  of  the  early  Buddhists,, 
in  a  sense  that  was  unknown  to  them.  The  word  used  in 
the  original  is  not  even  papa  ;  it  is  ino/ia,  which  means  folly, 
stupidity. 

On   pp.  27,  37    Tanhd   is   translated  'desire';    and  the 
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impreaston  is  conveyed  that  the  early  BuddListti  considered 
that  all  desire  ought  to  be  suppreased.  Now  the  cultivation^ 
of  right  demree  is  a»  much  a  part  of  early  Buddhist  belief 
as  is  the  suppression  of  wrong  desires.  The  second  stage  in 
ibe  Path  is  here  given  as  *  right  aims*  (p.  30),  and  there 
18  little  differeiico  between  an  aim  und  a  desire.  The  full 
dtseussioa  of  this  point,  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  for 
1898,  pp.  53-59,  has  apparently  escaped  the  author's  notice. 
We  trust  that,  before  issuing  another  edition,  the  talented 
author  will  consider  these  points. 

T.  W.  Rbvs  Daviijs. 


Die      REUGIUSEN      UND      PHIIXniOPHlSC'HEX      GRUNDA^*SCHA^- 

UNGEN  DER  Inder,  von  JuLius  Happel.     8vo  ;  pp.  252. 
(Giessen  :  Topelmann,  lf*02,) 

The  object  of  this  work  h  to  consider  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  the  Indians  with  the  view,  as  stated  in  the 
preface,  of  bringing  out  '*  the  supernatural  character  and  the 
victorious  power  of  Christianity."  It  is  a  prize  essay  written 
in  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  a  Congress  of  the 
Lutheran  Mission  in  Saxony.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
it  won  the  prize.  The  author  had  already,  in  1877,  won 
the  prize  in  a  former  competition  of  the  same  sort.  We 
see  the  practised  hand  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials ; 
and  may  note  the  ability  with  which  he  fastens  on  the 
weak  points  in  brahmin  speculation,  or  on  such  forms  of 
Hindu  worship  as  can  be  made  to  look  repulsive  to  modem 
readers  in  the  West.  He  brings  a  wide  erudition  to  bear 
on  his  taskf  and  has  read  very  widely  in  those  Indian  books 
that  were  composed  or  written  by  brahmins.  It  is  even, 
perhaps,  possible  that  this  may  be  an  objection  to  the 
SQCOess  of  his  book.  It  is  written  primarily  for  the  use  of 
f&issionaries.  And  it  is  learned  and  treats  of  Hindu  beliefs 
in  60  much  detail  that  it  may  scarcely  appeal  to  that  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bias  of  the  book  is  so  strong  that 
it  will  certainly  not  appeal  to  scholars  who  look  at  these 
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matters  from  the  historioal  standpoint ;  and  who  know  that 
Indian  belief  is  even  a  much  larger  question  than  the  one 
here  discussed.  The  author  looks  too  exclusively  at  the 
philosophical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  mixes  together 
beliefs  that  were  held  at  very  different  periods  in  Indian 
history. 
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(October,  Noyember,  December,  1902.) 


I.   Oeneral  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

October  l^th,  1902.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  ia 
the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that — 

The  Maharaja  of  Bobbili,  K.C.S.I., 

The  Raja  Pertab  Bahadur  Singh, 

Mr.  David  Sassoon, 

Mr.  James  Austen  Bourdillon, 

Mr.  Douglas  Ainslie, 

Mrs.  John  C.  Wrenshall, 

Mr.  Edward  S.  M.  Perowne, 

Mr.  Dattatraya  B.  Parasius, 

Professor  G.  Hagopian, 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Fanshawe,  C.S.I., 

Miss  Winifred  Gray, 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aders, 

Mr.  Ferrar  Fen  ton, 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 

CouDt  Landberg, 

Mr.  M.  H.  Phelps,  and 

Mr.  Lala  Benarasi  Dass 
had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Rhys  Davids  read  a  paper  on  "Materials  for 
Indian  History.'*  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hoey, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  Dr.  Grierson,  Mr.  Beveridge,  Professor 
Bendall,  and  Syed  AU  Bilgrami  took  part. 
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November  llth^  1902. — Lord  Eleay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
It  was  announced  that — 

Prince  Boris  Ghakhovsky, 

Count  Henry  Coudenhove, 

Mr.  Lionel  H.  Proud, 

Mr.  Halil  Halid,  and 

Mr.  Lai  Romesh  Singh 

liad  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

On  behalf  of  Colonel  Deame,  Dr.  M.  A.  Stein  presented 
photographs  and  squeezes  of  inscriptions,  with  three  inscribed 
stones,  from  the  territory  of  Upper  Swat. 

Dr.  Stein  said:  I  am  glad  to  lay  before  the  Society 
some  inscribed  stones  from  the  Swat  Kohistan,  which  the 
Honourable  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  Colonel  H.  A.  Deane,  C.S.L,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  entrust  to  me  for  presentation  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

Those  members  of  the  Society  who  give  their  attention  to 
matters  of  Indian  antiquarian  research,  need  not  be  told  of 
the  many  important  services  which  Colonel  Deane,  during 
his  long  connection  with  the  frontier  regions  across  the 
Indus,  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Indian  archaeology  and 
epigraphy.  His  present  gift  is  only  the  latest  addition  to 
the  long  list  of  interesting  epi graphical  records  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  through  his  exertions,  both  on  our  side 
of  the  border  and  beyond,  and  which,  ranging  from  Edicts 
of  Asoka  down  to  inscriptions  of  the  Moghul  period,  have 
helped  to  clear  up  more  than  one  important  aspect  of  the 
history  of  that  fascinating  territory.  The  present  con- 
tribution is  the  first  made  by  Colonel  Deane  since  his  own 
eminent  services  as  a  soldier-administrator  have  raised  him 
to  the  position  of  first  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  newly 
created  Frontier  Province.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a  special 
privilege  that  I  am  able  personally  to  ofier  to  the  Society 
this  tangible  proof  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Deane,,  even 
when  burdened  with  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of 
a  true  '  Lord  of  the  Marches '  for  India,  has  not  ceased 
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lo  continue  his  efforts  in  the  interest  of  archaeological 
Tesearcb. 

The  three  inecribed  stones  and  the  cloth  impression  of 
a  fourth  now  presented,  closely  attach  themselves  by  their 
origin  and  characters  to  a  series  of  inscriptioDs  which  had 
previously  been  obtained  by  Colonel  Deane  from  various 
parts  of  ancient  Udyana,  and  which  have  been  published  by 
me  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1898 
and  in  the  J.R»^V,S.  of  the  year  following.  These  inscrip- 
tions showed  a  great  variety  of  unknown  characters^  among 
which,  however,  it  was  possible  roughly  to  distinguisli  five 
tj*pes  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  the  reported  find*place8.  The  comparatively  few 
inscriptions  in  the  former  collections  which  were  described 
HB  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  mountoin  territory 
drained  by  the  Swat  River  clearly  represented  a  separate 
type,  and  with  them  the  present  acquisitions  of  Colonel 
Oeane  must  undoubtedly  be  classed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  small  inscribed  stone  8eal  which  is  described  in  general 
terms  as  coming  from  'Upper  Swat/  the  new  inscriptions 
are  stilted  by  Mian  Muhammad  Kaka  Khel,  the  person  who 
brought  thorn,  to  have  been  found  at  Dalai  and  Damoara, 
two  villages  of  the  Kana  Ilaqa^  a  small  tract  in  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  Upper  Swut  Valley  from  the  Indus. 

The  writing  of  these  inscriptions  show*  a  close  aflSnity 
with  that  appearing  on  the  stones  from  various  parts  of 
Swat  which  were  published  by  me  as  No.  54  in  the  J,A.S*B., 
1898  (pL  vii),  and  Nos.  vii-ix  in  the  J.R.AA,  1899.  It  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  though  we  are  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  these  unknown  characters  are  to 
be  read,  or  even  as  to  what  is  intended  as  the  top  or  the 
bottom  of  a  particular  inscription,  a  considerable  number 
of  characters  in  the  newiy  acquired  inscriptions  can  be 
'-fecognized  without  hesitation  as  occurring  also  on  the  stones 
obtained  years  previoasly.  Though  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  in  the  recently  acquired  inscriptions  is  on  the  whole  to 
be  made  out  more  clearly,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
atccrt&iu  the  recurrence  of  any  definite  group  of  characters 
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or  to  find  any  other  indication  that  might  be  expected  to 
furnish  a  clue  to  the  significance  of  particular  characters 
or  the  general  type  of  the  writing.  The  latter  remains, 
therefore,  as  puzzling  as  ever. 

The  hope  of  a  safe  decipherment  for  this  as  well  as  the 
other  types  of  inscriptions  'in  unknown  characters'  from 
that  region  appears  to  me  to  be  still  a  distant  one,  and  to 
depend  mainly  on  the  chance  of  the  discovery  of  a  bilingual 
stone  showing  also  some  known  script.  But  the  assumption 
which  was  first  put  forth  by  Professor  Sylvain  L^yi  and 
myself,  and  which  would  connect  these  puzzling  documents 
with  the  Turki  domination  of  those  tracts  in  the  centuries 
preceding  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  is  gaining  more  and 
more  ground  among  fellow-scholars. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  following  extracts  from  the 
letter  which  Colonel  Deane  addressed  to  me  in  connection 
with  the  above  inscriptions : — "  It  is  certain  that  Mahmud 
Ghaznavi  visited  the  Swat  Valley.  We  know  that  his  object 
in  going  there  was  to  convert  the  Swatis  to  Islam.  He  did 
this.  Later  the  Tusufzais  invaded  Swat;  the  Swatis  were 
driven  out  of  the  valley,  some  into  the  hills  where  they  are 
the  Kohistanis  of  the  present  day.  But  a  large  body,  as  you 
know,  came  to  the  Hazara  District  and  now  occupy  con- 
siderable tracts,  both  within  and  beyond  our  border,  from 
which  they  ousted  a  Turki  tribe.  This  Turki  tribe  is  still 
represented  in  these  parts.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  we  should 
not  find  that  the  family  of  the  present  Nawab  of  Amb  was 
Turki.  Was  not  Mahmud  himself  Turki,  and  did  he  not 
bring  down  with  him  in  his  invasion  of  India  a  considerable 
number  of  Turkis  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  clans  of  these 
settled  in  these  parts  and  on  the  present  Yusufzai  border 
now  occupied  by  Khudukhels  and  others?  And  is  it 
impossible  that  the  Gaduns  are  Turki  in  origin?  They 
are  not  a  true  Yusufzai  tribe,  though  they  are  now  as  Pathan 
as  any  Yusufzais     .... 

"I  noticed  that  Mr.  Rapson,  in  one  of  his  notes  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  in  connection,  I  think, 
with  your  discovery  of  forgeries  in  Khotan,  hinted  that 
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forgery  would  account  for  some  of  these  inscriptions  in 
unknown  tongues.  The  present  ones  have  come  to  me 
with  old  coins  and  old  arrow*heads  about  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  my  object  in  sending  the  former  specimens 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  that  they  might  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  examination.  Those  now  sent  may  be 
subjected  to  the  same.  The  conclusion  I  haye  come  to  is 
that  there  are  genuine  records  of  languages  in  these  parts 
libout  which  we  know  little  or  nothing;  and  because  we 
know  nothing  of  them  is  no  reason  to  my  mind  for  hinting 
at,  or  assuming,  those  records  to  be  forgeries.  I  think  that 
the  translator  [Dr.  Huth]  has  hit  on  the  right  line,  and 
that  he  has  dealt  with  Turki  records  of  a  Turki  tribe  who 
were  either  established  in  these  parts  under  the  old  rule  in 
Kabul  and  had  become  Muhammad  an,  or  who  came  about 
the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ohazni  and  brought  Islam  with 
them  as  well  as  their  old  language.  I  leave  it  to  others 
to  say  which  was  the  more  probable. 

"It  is  curious  to  find  the  Swatis  in  the  Hazara  District 
describing  themselves  as  '  Pakhtuns  * ;  and  the  Gaduns  do 
the  same,  though  the  only  theory  that  they  are  perhaps 
connected  with  the  Eakar  Pathans  is  in  my  opinion  rubbish. 
They  are  not  Pathans  at  all  in  origin." 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  forgery  to  which  reference  has 
beeo  made  above  by  Colonel  Deane,  I  owe  it  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Rapeon  to  explain  how  thoroughly  he  understands 
the  difference  between  the  problems  presented  by  these 
inscriptions  and  the  imposture  practised  by  that  remarkable 
forger  of  'ancient  books'  at  Khotan,  Islam  Akhiin,  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  to  unmask  towards  the  conclusion  of 
my  Turkestan  explorations.  There  is  no  real  similarity 
between  the  conditions  under  which  the  inscriptions  from 
XJdyana  were  secured  at  varying  opportunities  and  through 
varying  channeb,  and  the  system  of  quasi  *  competitive 
purchase  by  British  and  Russian  ofiBcials  working  from 
a  distant  base^  which  accounts  for  the  rapid  development 
aod  equally  short-lived  success  of  Ishim  Akhiia's  frauds* 
i.m.A,9.  1903.  IS 
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It  was  possible  only  by  prolonged  investigations  on  the 
spot  to  obtain  that  definite  evidence  which  enabled  me  to 
establish  the  fact  of  those  frauds,  and  which  now  makes 
it  easy  to  distinguish  between  his  forgeries  and  genuine 
ancient  documents.  I  wish  I  could  hope  before  long  for 
a  chance  to  carry  out  myself  such  local  investigations  on 
the  ground  of  Udyana  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  effect 
about  ancient  Khotan.  But  I  fear,  except  for  unforeseen 
ohancj^  in  trans-frontier  politics,  the  valleys  through  which 
our  Chinese  guides,  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  Fa-hien,  had  freely 
wandered  in  ancient  days,  may  yet  for  a  long  time  remain 
forbidden  ground  to  the  European  student  who  would  like  to 
tarace  there  the  sacred  sites  which  those  pilgrims  visited. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Colonel  Deane  has  been 
good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs  showing  most  of  the  inscribed  stones  and  impressions 
collected  by  him  since  1894,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Lahore 
Museum.  With  Colonel  Deane's  concurrence  I  have  handed 
over  these  photographs  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
whose  Library  they  will  be  available  for  reference  to  any 
student  interested  in  these  epi  graphic  remains. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  accorded  to 
Colonel  Deane  for  his  interesting  gift. 

As  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Rapson  has  reference  to 
inscriptions  sent  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
printed  here,  although  it  was  sent  to  us  subsequent  to  the 
meeting. 

As  both  Colonel  Deane  and  Dr.  Stein  have  referred  to  my 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  'inscriptions 
in  unknown  characters'  from  the  North- West  Frontier  of 
India,^  I  shall  be  grateful  for  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
my  reason  for  these  doubts. 

But  before  doing  so,  I  may  say  again,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  whatever  for 

1  J.R.A.8.,  1901,  p.  293. 
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^oabtiog  the  genuineness  of  mtLiij  of  these  inscriptions.  In 
my  review  of  Dr*  Huth's  **  Neun  Mahaban  In^Jiohriften,'*  * 
for  instance,  I  expressly  stated  that,  although  I  could  not 
think  that  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  was  beyond 
doubt,  the  inscriptions  themselves  presented  every  appearance 
of  g<?numeuess.  Xo  one  holds  more  strongly  than  I  do  the 
new  which  Colonel  Deane  expresses  when  he  says,  **  because 
we  know  nothing  of  them  is  no  reason  for  hinting  at,  or 
assuming^  these  records  to  be  forgeries/'  If  one's  doubts 
are  not  reasonable,  they  had  better  be  kept  to  oneself  For 
those  which  I  publicly  expressed  in  this  -Journal,  I  considered, 
and  still  consider,  that  I  had  very  good  reasons.  The  nature 
of  these  reasons  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  explain. 

As  my  remarks  must  not  be  lengthy,  I  will  confine  them 
to  one  set  of  inscriptions  which  can  be  easily  referred  to  by 
all  readers  of  the  Journal — the  '*  Impressions  of  Inscriptions 
received  from  Captain  A.  H,  McMahon,**  published  by  myself, 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Stein,  in  the  April  number  for  1901,  p.  291; 
and  I  shall  deal  chiefly  with  that  particular  instanoe  in 
which  the  question  of  true  or  false  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  one  capable  of  absolute  proof. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  inscriptions  in  Nagari 
characters  (Figs.  6  and  6  of  the  Plate),  there  is,  of  course, 
no  question  whatever ;  but  with  regard  to  the  others  (Figs. 
l>  2,  '6n,  3^,  and  4)  there  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  greatest 
doubt  The  first  of  these,  the  longest  of  all  the  published 
*  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters,'  seems  especially  to  be 
proclaimed  a  forgery  by  every  test  that  can  be  applied.  The 
feeble  scratchy  character  of  the  writing  is  in  utter  contrast  to 
the  bold,  firm,  deeply-cut  letters  usually  found  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions  from  this  part  of  the  world.  The  extraordinary 
Tariety  of  the  letters,  moreover,  contrasting  so  strikingly 
with  the  limited  number  of  characters  found  in  the 
Mahaban  inscriptions,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
in  a  language  belonging  to  the  same  part  of  the  world,  or, 
indeed,    in  any   language   whatever.      But    both    of   these 

<  J.R.A.S.,  1902,  p.  209# 
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arguments  may  well  be  regarded  as  inconclusiye.  There 
remains,  however,  one  piece  of  evidence  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  The  impression  is  stated  to  have  been  taken 
''from  a  large  stone  at  Kanai  in  the  Ilahi  Ilaqua,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus."  The  impression  itself  shows  that 
this  statement  is  false.  It  was  made,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  a  wooden  plank  on  which  these  '  unknown  characters ' 
had  been  scratched.  An  examination  of  the  photograph  will 
at  once  show  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  about  this. 
The  grain  of  the  wood  is  distinctly  traceable  throughout  the 
impression. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here,  at  all  eyents». 
a  certain  case  of  an  'inscription  in  unknown  characters' 
which  has  been  deliberately  manufactured.  The  forger  has 
found  it  more  conyenient  to  make  the  inscription  for  himself 
on  a  deal  board  at  home  than  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of  it. 

Mr.  Beveridge  read  a  paper  on  "  Donna  Juliana."  She 
was  a  Portuguese  lady  who  had  great  influence  at  the  Mogul 
Court  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  had 
been  the  faithful  servant  of  Bahadur  Shah  when  he,  as 
Prince  MOazzan,  was  imprisoned  for  several  years  by  his 
father  Aurangzib.  After  his  release  in  1693  she  accompanied 
him  to  Gabul,  and  returned  to  India  with  him  when,  on  his 
father's  death  in  1707,  he  marched  there  to  contest  the 
throne  with  his  younger  brother.  He  was  victorious,  and 
his  success  was  attributed  in  part  to  Juliana's  prayers. 
Bahadur  Shah  was  grateful  to  Juliana  for  her  fidelity  and 
wisdom,  and  made  her  superintendent  of  his  harem.  She 
had  great  influence  during  his  reign,  and  also  in  those  of 
his  successors.  An  office  called  the  Juliana  was  created  in 
her  honour,  and  one  of  her  duties  was  the  keeping  of  the 
imperial  crowD.  In  Farrukhsizar's  reign  she  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  medical  attendance  of  William 
Hamilton,  who  cured  the  emperor,  and  so  obtaiued  trading 
privileges  for  his  countrymen.  She  died  in  1734,  and  was 
succeeded  in  her  office  first  by  her  sister's  daughter  and 
afterwards  by  five  grandnieces.     Theresa,  the  daughter  of 
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the  last  holder  of  the  office,  married  Colonel  Qentil,  ti  French 
eoldier  of  fortane,  in  1772,  and  accompanied  him  to  France 
Along  with  her  mother.  Theresa  died  in  1778,  but  her 
mother  lived  until  1806  and  died  at  Versailles*  The  chief 
authority  for  Juliana's  story  is  Valentijn,  who  gives  an 
account  of  her  and  a  portrait  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  is  also  a  notice 
of  her  by  Colonel  Gentil,  and  there  is  a  Persian  life  of  her 
by  Gustine  Brouet,  of  which  two  MSS.  exist  in  this  country, 
viz,,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  another  in  the  Pote 
Collection  in  the  library  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Thi»  life  was  translated  into  French  by  Professor  E*  H, 
Palmer,  and  is  published  in  Malte-Brune's  **  Nouvelles 
Annales  des  Voyages." 

December  9th,  1902. — Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair, 

It  was  announced  that — 

Major-Generul  Alexander  Thomson  Reid  and 
Mr,  K-  Sankara  Menon 

had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Professor  E.  G.  Browne  announced  the  completion  of  the 
Gibb  Memorial  Fund  (see  p,  250). 

The  Rev.  AV,  Shaw  Caldecott  read  a  paper  on  the 
Babylonian  Measures  appearing  on  the  Scale  of  Gudea. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Pinches,  Mr*  Boacawen, 
Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  Mr.  Hagopian  took  part.  The 
paper  will  appear  in  the  April  Journal, 
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Mills  (L.  H.).  Pahlavi  Yasna  XI,  XII,  XIII,  with  alt 
the  MSS.  collated. 

Schwarz  (P.).  Zu  den  Tables  alphab^tiques  du  Xitab  al 
AgaDi  II. 

Praetorius  (F.).  Tiber  den  sogen  Infinitiv  absolutus  des- 
Hebraischen. 

Caland  (W.).  Zur  Exegese  und  Eritik  der  rituellen 
Sutras. 

Nestle  (£.).  Zur  syrisohen  tlbersetzung  der  Xirchenr 
geochichte  des  Eusebius. 

Jolly  (J.).     Zur  Quellenkunde  der  indischen  Medizin. 

Fischer  (A.).     Usaicid-Usaicidi-Usaidi. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhyanyaloka. 

Brockelmann  (C).  Ein  syrischen  Text  in  armenischen 
Umschrift. 

Oldenberg  (H.).     Erwiderung. 

II.   VnoTKA  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  XVI,  No.  3. 

Littmann  (E.).     Tigrina  Texte  im  Dialekte  von  Tanb^n. 
Negelein  (Julius  von).     Eine  epische  Idee  im  Yeda. 
Krall  (J.).     Koptische  Ostraka. 

Hertel  (J.).  Die  Erzahlung  yom  blauen  Schakel  in  den 
Hamburger  Pan9atantra  HSS. 


III.    Obituary  Notices. 
Canon  Ratclinson. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
6th  October,  1902,  at  his  residence  in  Cathedral  Precincts^ 
Canterbury,  of  Canon  George  Rawlinson,  who  would  next 
month  have  attained  his  90th  birthday. 

The  death  of  George  Rawlinson  removes  a  venerable  and 
interesting  figure.  Though  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was 
a  scholar  of  ability.  In  his  "Herodotus"  he  tamed  to 
good  account  the  new  discoveries  in  the  East,  in  which  his 
more  brilliant  elder  brother.  Sir  Henry  Hawlioson^  took  so- 
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Ltrge  a  part,  and  thenceforward  became  the  popular  hietorian 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  world  for  English  readers.  His 
ijidufitry  and  extensive  (if  largely  second* hand)  learning 
won  for  hi8  bookS|  especially  the  **  Herodotus "  and  "  The 
Five  Groat  Oriental  Munarchiefi/'  a  place  in  many  English 
libraries. 

George  RawUnson  was  bora  at  Chadlington,  in  Oxford- 
fthire^  November  2^5,  1812*  He  was  the  third  son  of  Abram 
Tysack  Rawlinaon,  a  noted  breeder  of  racehorses.  He 
played  for  Oxford  in  the  first  cricket  match  against  Cam- 
bridge in  183G.  From  1841  he  was  a  tutor  of  his  college, 
and  took  Holy  Orders  in  1842  and  1813.  He  vacated  bin 
tutorship  in  1846  on  hiB  marriage  with  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Sir  R.  A.  Chermside,  From  1846  to  1847  he  held  a  curacy 
at  Merton,  in  Oxfordshire,  but  subsequently  returned  to 
Oxford,  where  Lo  lived  the  life  of  a  scholar,  examining  the 
chools  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
BXpnnsiun  of  the  University. 

Iha  '*  Herodotus  "  appeared  iu  1858  (with  a  dedication  to 
]Mr.  Gladstone),  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  that 
historian.     It  consisted  of  a  translation  (which  became  the 

andurd  one)  with  short  notes  and  iuauy  essays  on  historical 
and  racial  questions  connected  with  Herodotus,  to  which  the 
contributions  of  SirH  Rawlinson  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
gave  a  special  importance.  TLt?  tranalalion  is  still  the  only 
fully  annotated  edition  of  the  whole  author  iu  English,  and 
in  its  abridged  form  (2  volumes,  1897)  is  still  probably 
the  most  used  in  Rawlinson's  old  University.  It  would 
require  more  extensive  revision  than  it  has  ever  received  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  latest  research,  particularly 
on  the  side  of  Oriental  history  and  antiquities,  but  the 
nDtes  include  much  original  information  that  will  always 
be  of  value. 

Thenceforward  his  literary  activity  was  continuous,  but  he 
found  time  for  much  else.  All  sides  of  Oxford  life  interested 
him.  He  was  a  guardian  of  the  poor  (1860-63),  an  original 
member  of  the  Oxford  Political  Economy  Club  and  its  first 
tlSMurer,  and  a  perpetual  Curator  of  the  University  Galleries. 
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II^^  gave  the  Bampton  Lectures  in  1859  (the  year  after 
lliiutel),  and  in  1861  succeeded  Dr.  Cardwell  as  Camden 
IVolessor  of  Ancient  History.  He  held  the  Chair  till  1889, 
but  his  professional  lectures  were  not  largely  attended,  and 
at  professor  he  found  many  opportunities  for  writing.  From 
1862  to  1871  appeared  the  successive  volumes  of  "  The  Five 
Great  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World,"  followed  by 
volumes  on  the  sixth  great  monarchy  in  1873,  and  on  the 
seventh  in  1876.  New  editions  of  this  work  and  of  the 
"Herodotus"  have  come  out  from  time  to  time,  and  he 
dealt  with  the  same  and  kindred  subjects  in  more  com- 
pendious forms — "A  Manual  of  Ancient  History"  in  1869, 
"A  History  of  Ancient  Egypt"  in  1881,  a  *' History  of 
Phoenicia  "  in  1889,  and  a  "  History  of  Parthia  "  in  1893. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary,"  Dean 
Spence's  "  Homiletic  Commentary,"  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  and  wrote  a  number  of  present-day  tracts. 
Besides  the  "  Bampton  Lectures  "  and  a  volume  of  sermons 
preached  before  the  University  (1861)  on  "The  Contrast 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Systems,"  he 
published  many  miscellaneous  articles,  biographical  and 
historical. 

Canon  Rawlinson  belonged  to  a  class  of  scholars,  happily 
not  rare  in  England,  who,  without  possessing  the  highest 
gifts,  by  good  sense  and  industry  and  a  happy  use  of 
opportunity,  do  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
and  to  popularize  the  results  of  learning. 
(From  the  Times,) 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  taking  serious  steps  towards 
forming  an  Indian  school  for  selected  candidates.  Mr.  Charles 
Kough,  I.C.S.  retired,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  Tamil 
and  Telugu ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  A.  Smith,  I.C.S.  retired,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  on  Indian  History  and  Hindustani. 
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MeDx4l  Fi  nd  :   Madras  Contribution. 

Towards  the  close  of  1900,  mainly  through  the  tnstru- 
tnentality  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Sim,  CLE,,  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  a  sum  of  £1225  was  subscribed  by  the  following 
•Chiefs  and  Native  noblemen  in  tSouthern  India : — 


H.K  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  K.C.SJ,           ...  300 

The  Maharajah  Gajapatti  Rao,  CJ.E.        ,..  300 

The  Rajah  of  Farlakimedi 300 

The  Maharajah  of  Jeypur     , .  1 00 

The  Maharajah  of  Bobbili,  K.C.LE.           .,.  60 

The  Rajah  of  Xallikoto  and  Alagada          ...  50 

H.H,  the  Maharajah  of  Tra  van  core,  GX\S  J.  25 

Rajah  Sir  8,  Baraasami  Miideliar,  Knt.,  CM.E.  25 

The  Rajah  of  Venkatagiri,  K.C.I.E.             ...  25 

Eaj ah  Venagopala  Bahadur .,,  25 

Hadji  Badsha  Sahib    ...         ..,         ...         ...  25 

The  money  was  given  with  the  general  idea  of  helping 
the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society  to  found  a  Jubilee  Gold  Medal 
for  the  encouragement  of  Oriental  learning,  on  the  under- 
standing that  should  there  be  more  than  was  required  for 
that  particular  purpose  the  donation  should  be  devoted  to 
uome  other  equally  desirable  object  of  the  same  nature. 

After  the  most  oareful  consideration  it  was  determined  to 
leave  the  Jubilee  Medal  to  be  given  tricnnally  as  originally 
proposedi  and  as  the  money  for  that  purpose  was  forthcoming, 
to  devote  the  further  subscription  to  two  purposes ; 

(1)  The  publication  from  time  to  time  of  some  work 
considered  deserving  of  recognition  as  an  (vurre 
fvtitonnie. 

(2)  The  grant  of  Prizes  of  Books  (designated  the  **  Royal 
Asiatic  Society^s  Public  School  Prize")  to  such 
of  the  more  prominent  Public  Schools  in  this 
country  as  are  in  a  position  to  aflFord  teaching  in 
Indian  History  and  Geography,  for  an  Essay  on 
some  Indian  or  other  Oriental  subject  chosen  by 
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the  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  the  best 
of  such  Essays  receiving  a  Gold  Medal  to  be  called 
the  "  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Indian  Empire  School 
Medal." 

At  present  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  only 
admit  of  this  scheme  being  applied  to  seven  schools,  viz.,. 
£ton»  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester,  Charterhouse,  West- 
minster, and  Merchant  Taylors,  but  should,  as  is  hoped 
and  expected,  further  subscriptions  be  received,  the  number 
will  be  gradually  increased,  so  that  the  scheme  may  possibly 
eventually  become  of  national  importance. 

RoTAL  Asiatic  Societt, 

22,  Albemable  Stbeet. 
December,  1902. 


GIBB    MEMORIAL. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a  fund  has 
been  established  in  memory  of  our  late  distinguished  member, 
the  well-known  Turkish  scholar,  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb.  The 
clauses  of  the  Trust  Deed  under  which  the  fund  will  be 
administered  are  a  model  of  what  such  clauses  ought  always 
to  be.  Clause  3  especially,  dealing  with  the  objects  to 
which  the  interest  of  the  fund  may  be  applied,  is  so  well 
deserving  the  notice  of  our  readers  that  it  is  here  set  out 
infuU:— 

3.  The  trustees  shall  apply  the  income  of  the  "  E.  J.  W.  Gibb 
Memorial''  to  or  for  all  or  any  of  the  objects  or  purposes  following 
(but  during  the  life  of  the  said  Jane  Gibb  with  her  approval  in 
writing)  that  is  to  say — 

(a)  The  search  for  or  prociu-ing  by  purchase  or  otherwise  of 
books  or  manuscripts  ancient  or  modern  in  any  of  the  following 
languages  that  is  to  say  :  Turkish  (as  well  its  Eastern  as  Western 
dialects)  Arabic  and  Persian  in  their  various  forms  and  dialects 
both  ancient  and  modem. 
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(b)  The  tranfilation  and  editing  with  or  without  notes  of  all 
or  any  such  books  and  manuscripts  or  of  any  books  dealing  in  any 
way  with  the  language  literature  or  history  of  the  Turks  (Eastern 
or  Western)  the  Arabs  or  the  Persians. 

(c)  The  printing  or  reproduction  in  facsimile  or  otherwise  and 
publishing  of  any  such  books  manuscripts  or  translations  or  of  any 
books  dealing  in  any  way  with  any  such  language  literature  or 
history  as  aforesaid  but  so  that  the  title  page  of  every  publication 
shall  contain  a  statement  that  it  is  "  published  by  the  trustees  of 
the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial" 

(d)  The  dissemination  and  distribution  by  gift  sale  or  other- 
wise of  books  or  other  literature  bearing  upon  any  such  language 
literature  or  history  as  skforesaid. 

(e)  The  making  of  money  grants  to  students  by  way  of 
travelling  scholarships  or  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of  some  work 
of  investigation  connected  with  any  such  language  literature  or 
history  as  aforesaid  Which  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  shall  be 
likely  to  advance  the  studies  aforesaid  and  so  that  every  student 
who  shall  receive  in  any  year  a  grant  of  or  exceeding  the  sum  of 
£50  shall  be  called  a  *'  Qibb  scholar." 

(p)  The  appointment  and  payment  of  lecturers  on  the  study 
of  the  Turkish  language  literature  or  history  and  so  that  every 
lecturer  be  called  a  *'  Gibb  lecturer." 

(o)  The  contribution  of  money  in  or  towanls  all  or  any  of  the 
objects  or  purposes  skforesaid  whether  being  affected  or  carried  out 
by  any  other  person  persons  body  of  persons  or  institution  alone 
or  jointly  with  the  trustees  ;  and 

(h)  Any  other  object  or  purpose  the  effecting  or  carrying  out 
of  which  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  promote  or  advance  the 
study  of  the  language  literature  or  history  of  the  Turks  (Eastern 
or  Western)  the  Arabs  or  the  Persians  but  not  in  any  case  by 
monumental  or  other  inscriptions. 


The  income  of  the  Fund,  which  amounts  to  about  £6,000 
and  has  been  provided  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jane  Gibb, 
will  be  rather  more  than  £200  a  year.  Its  administration 
has  been  entrusted  to  Professor  E.  G.  Browne  of  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange,  Mr.  H.  F.  Amedroz,  Mr.  A.  G.  FiUis, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  and  Principal  Denison  Ross,  all  of 
them  members  of  this  Society,  as  the  first  trustees,  with 
power  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  body. 
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It  would  have  been  impossible  to  devise  a  plan  more 
certain  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  able  and  earnest 
scholar  whose  name  it  bears.  The  selection  of  the  first 
trustees  is  admirable,  and  the  scheme  may  be  expected  to 
yield  important  results  to  Oriental  scholarship. 


V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Catalogue  of  the  Library.     Vol.  ii,  pt.  3. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Foster  (W.).     The  Founding  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Fauna  of  British  India. 
Pocock  (R.  I.).     Arachnida.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Distant  (W.  L.).     Rhynchota.     Vol.  i. 

8vo.     London,  1900. 

Presented  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Das   (Sarat  Chandra).      Journey  to   Lhasa  and   Central 
Tibet,  edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  DeutscJien  Morgan Idndischen  Oesellschaft, 

Liebich    (B.)      Candra   Vyakarana,    die   Orammatik    des 
Candragomin.  8vo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Mysore  Archwological  Series, 

Epigraphia  Carnatica.     Vol.  v,  pts.  1,  2  :    Inscriptions  in 
the  Hassan  District.     By  B.  L.  Rice. 

4to.     Mangalore,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Researches  into 
the  Zoroastrian  Religion. 

Report  on  the  Society's  Proceedings,  1890-1 — 1897-8. 

8vo.     Bombay,  1902. 
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Presented  hy  the  Dekgafes  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

Butler  (Dr.  A.  J.).     The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  and  tha 
Last  Thirty  Years  of  the  Roman  Dominion. 

8vo.     Oxford,  1902. 

Presented  by  F.  D.  Mocatta,  Esq. 

Jewish  Encyclopsedia.     Vol.  i. 

8vo.     New  York  and  London,  1901. 

Presented  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids, 

Huth  (G.).     Die  Tungusische   Yolkslitteratur  und  ihre 
Ethnologische  Ausbeute.      4to.     St,  Petersburg,  190L 

Presented  by  the  Soci4ti  Finno-Ougrienne, 

Ramstedt  (G.  J.).     Tiber  die  Konjugation  des  Ehalka- 
Mongolischen.  Svo.     Hekingfors,  1902. 

Das  Schriftmongolische  und  die  IJrgamundart. 

Svo.     Hehingfors,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Author, 

Booth  (A.  J.).     The  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the 
Trilingual  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

Svo.     London,  1902. 
Jacob  (Colonel  G.  A.).     A   second   Handful  of  Popular 
Maxims  current  in  Sanskrit  Literature. 

Svo.     Bombay,  1902. 
Landborg  (Count  C).     Die  Mehri-sprache  in  Siidarabien 
von  Dr.  A.  Jahn  und  die  Mehri-  und  Soqotri-sprache 
von  D.  H.  Miiller  kritisch  beleuchtet.     Heft  i :    Die 
arabischen  Texte.  Svo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Dass  (L.  Benarasi).     A  Lecture  on  Jainism  delivered  at 
Muttra.     (Jain  Itohas  Series,  No.  1.) 

Svo.     Agra,  1902. 
Fenton  (Ferrar).  The  Bible  in  Modern  English.  Vols,  i-iii. 

Svo.     London, 
Thackeray  (Colonel  Sir  E.  T.).     Biographical  Notices  of 
Officers  of  the  Royal  (Bengal)  Engineers. 

Svo.     London,  1900. 
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Beatson  (Snrgeon-General  W.  B.).  Indian  Medical  Service : 
Past  and  Present.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Brandstetter  (Dr.  R.).     Tagalen  and  Madagassen. 

8vo.     Luzern,  1902. 

Suter    (H.).       Nachtrage    und    Berichtigungen    zu    die 

'' Mathematiker    and    Astronomen   der  Araber  nnd 

ihre  Werke."  8vo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

"Ghronbeck  (V.).     Fortstudier  til  Tyrkisk  Lydhistorre. 

Svo.     Copenhagen,  1902. 
Barth  (A.).     Jainisme-Hindoaisme. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Paris,  1902. 

Eishori  (Lai  Sarkar).     The  Hiada  System  of  Religions 

Science  and  Art.  Post  Svo.     Calcutta,  1S98. 

The  Hiadu  System  of  Moral  Science.     2nd  ed. 

Post  Svo.     Calcutta,  1S98. 

The  Hinda  System  of    Self-Calture,    or   the 

Patanjala  Yoga  Shastra.  Post  Svo.  Calcutta,  1902. 
Oarra  de  Vaax  (Le  Baron).  Gazali.  Svo.  Paris,  1902. 
Bezold  (Dr.  C).     Ninive  and  Babylon. 

Svo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Publishers, 

Hillebrandt  (A.).     Vedische  Mythologie.     Bd.  iii. 

Svo.     Breslau,  1902. 
Nexmiann  (K.  E.).     Die  Reden  Gotamo  Buddho's.     Bd.  iii. 
Lief.  6.  Svo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Franke  (R.  0.).     Pali  und  Sanskrit. 

Svo.     Strassburg,  1902. 

Geschichte  und  Eritik  der  einheimischen  Pali 

Grammatik  and  Lexicographic. 

Svo.     Strassburg,  1902. 
Browne  (Professor  E.  G.).     A  Literary  History  of  Persia. 

Roy.  Svo.     London,  1902. 
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Art.  Vni. — The  Linear  Measures  of  Babylonia  about  b.c\  2500. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw-Caldecott. 


{To  aeeompany  DiagramB  of  the  Senhreh  Tablet  and  copy  of  the 
Scale  of  Oudea.) 

Part   I  :    On   the    Reconstruction   of   the    Senkereh 

Tablet. 

1. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  know  how  men's  minds  worked 
when  the  world  was  young.  And  it  is  to  Babylonia — ^the 
cradle  of  the  hmnan  race — that  we  must  go  for  some  evidence 
of  this.  The  low  alluvial  plains  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
GKdf  are  covered  with  the  remains  of  primitive  cities,  palaces, 
temples,  and  cemeteries  ;  from  one  of  which^  fifty  years  ago, 
was  disinterred  the  little  slab  of  unbaked  clay  which  is 
now  to  engage  our  attention,  as  embodjring  the  world's 
earliest  known  arithmetical  system. 

Senkereh  is  a  small  Arab  village  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Larsam  or  Larsa,  in  Southern  Babylonia. 
Not  far  away  from  its  series  of  mounds  are  the  ruins  of 
Warka — the  Erech  of  Genesis  x,  10 — and  of  Mukayyar, 
once  the  home  of  the  Patriarch  Abram.  Here,  in  1850, 
Mr.  "W.  K.  Loftus  discovered  a  great  number  of  tombs 
containing  baked-clay  tablets  and  pottery,  the  former  with 
rude  Cuneiform  inscriptions  impressed  upon  one  or  both 

i.ft.A.8.  1903.  17 
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sides.  His  most  valuable  discovery  was  a  *  table  of  squares/ 
which,  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  aid,  was  seen 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  that  the 
Babylonians  made  use  of  a  sexagesimal  notation,  the  unit  of 
which  was  termed  a  sosausy  as  well  as  of  a  decimal  notation. 

The  early  investigations  into  the  contents  of  this  tablet 
were  confined  to  its  reverse  side,  which  is  in  a  state  of  almost 
perfect  preservation,  and  which,  from  its  geometrical  method, 
is  of  comparatively  easy  comprehension.  Its  other  side,  the 
obverse,  is  in  much  worse  condition,  nearly  one-half  of  its 
figures  and  ideographs  being  flaked  away. 

Under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  editorship  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  published  a  transcription  of  the  tablet  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  their  invaluable  "Cimeiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia,"  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
1891.*  The  possible  value  of  this  tablet  was  early  recognized. 
In  1868  Lenormant  issued  his  "Essai  sur  un  Document 
Mathematique,''  and  in  1877  Professor  Lepsius,  of  Berlin, 
published  a  monograph  upon  it,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeologists.  Beside 
these,  many  other  attempts  were  made  to  restore  the 
missing  figures,  and  to  read  the  riddle  of  this  literary 
sphinx.  Hommel  well  expressed  the  general  conviction  of 
Assyriologists  when  he  wrote  (Hastings'  "  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  1898,  Article  Babylonia),  "  On  the  reverse  of  the 
tablet  of  Senkereh  are  given  the  squares  and  cubes  of  the 
cubit  from  the  No.  1  up  to  60  [this  is  a  clerical  error  for  40], 
and  on  the  obverse  the  fractions  and  multiples  of  the  cubit." 
This  much  was  perceived,  but  no  more.  Its  reconstruction 
still  remained  for  others  to  accomplish.  The  result  to  be 
attained  seemed  so  exceedingly  desirable  that  several  months 
of  intense  application  have  enabled  me  to  present  to-day  an 
exposition  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  tablet,  which,  though 
not  complete  to  the  smallest  detail,  still  is  so  far  consistent 
and  harmonious  with  the  existing  impressions  of  the  stylu^s 
as,  I  believe,  to  merit  general  acceptance. 

I  The  tablet  itself  is  numbered  92,698,  and  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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When  it  is  stated  that  each  aide  of  the  tablet  has  a  surface 
for  writmg  of  about  six  inches  Hquure,  and  that  285  separate 
chanicters  are  still  distinguishable  on  the  obverse,  and  that 
these  rfsquire  the  addition  of  an  almost  equal  number  which 
havt"  been  effaced,  in  order  to  complete  the  system »  it  will 
be  8eeu  that  enormous  difficulties  have  already  been  overcome 
in  ita  tnuuscription.  The  difficulties  must  have  been  in- 
superable but  for  the  u^e  of  the  microscope,  a  magnifj^ing- 
gluss  having  been  almost  certainly  used  in  its  construction. 
\V7iy  a  work  of  such  care  and  elaboration  should  not  have 
been  hardened  by  being  baked,  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  it  is  easy  to  ask  and  impossible  to  answer. 

Coming  now  to  the  contents  of  the  tablet,  we  find  that 
our  first  duty  is  to  divide  it  horizontally  into  sections  and 
longitudinally  into  sub-columns.  This  involves,  of  course, 
«ome  acquaintance  with  its  contents  and  with  the  value  of 
Cfich  of  its  characters.  This  done,  we  find  that  there  are,  in 
each  of  its  four  columns,  six  sub-columns,  the  number  of 
nections  in  ench  being  either  throf*  or  four. 


Column  I  (Diagram  IV)} 

The  first  column  is  found  to  represent  a  series  of  arith- 
metical progressions,  and  is  not,  as  are  the  other  three, 
u  oolunm  of  multiplication,  with  the  raidtiplier  unexpressed. 
In  extent  it  ranges  from  the  smallest  length -measure,  that 
of  the  line,  to  half  of  each  of  the  elLs  contained  in  the 
following  columns.  The  way  in  which  this  minutest 
fraction  is  expi'essed  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  Three  sossi 
are  t^iken,  and  are  repeated  through  nine  lines.  This  is 
done  in  sub-column  1,  and  their  equivalents  in  writing  are 
*ii*t  down  opposite  to  them  in  sub-column  6.  Between  these 
two  rows  of  characters,  and  in  sub-column  3,  there  are 
impresaed  the  gradual  and  progressive  values  of  nine  Unea 
(Section  A),  with  the  sign  for  addition  connecting  them  with 
t^i*.  v^  ritt,.|^  figures  to  their  left.     The  third  line  on  the  fifth 

'  in  iiQ  iQikpeDdcnt  slttdv  oi  the  Seokcr^h  t^tblet  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
tnke  the  dbgraini^  io  thn  ortdr  af  tb«iLr  numt^atiaD,  1  to  4,  rather  thnii  that  ol  the 
ctvitniUM. 
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diagram  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  ell,  thi»^ 
is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  written  figure  was  taken  to 
express  a  whole  number  or  a  fraction  of  a  whole  number ; 
tiiie  idea  to  be  conveyed  being  that  three  sossi  were  one* 
twentieth  of  a  palm,  a  measure  which  could  hardly  have  been 
distinguished  in  any  other  way  than  by  having  its  own 
ideograph.     This  ideograph  occurs  only  here  in  the  tablet. 

In  this  way  six  sossi  are  reached,  and  the  first  section 
is  complete,  it  having  been  shown  that  there  are  three 
*  lines '  to  each  sossus. 

In  Section  B  the  progression  is  a  decimal  one,  and  the 
later  figures  move  forward  in  tenths  of  a  palm.  In  Section  C 
the  progression  is  a  duodecimal  one,  and  the  figures  move 
fbrward  in  twelfths  of  a  palm.  To  each  of  these  sections  the 
value  of  half  a  palm  is  devoted,  and  the  table  has  now 
arrived  at  its  true  summit  and  goal,  which  was  to  show  the 
whole  palm,  as  hand-breadth,  with  all  its  accompanying 
fractions,  except  its  principal  one,  which  was  reserved  for 
Column  II,  where  it  appears  on  lines  14-22. 

Before  closing  the  record,  however,  the  scribe  inserted 
another  section,  D,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  which  the 
palm  bore  to  the  subsequent  columns.  The  palm  of  60  sossi 
is  therefore  given  as  1^,  2,  and  2\  palms,  thus  leading  us 
insensibly  to  its  further  developments,  as  now  to  be  indicated. 

Column  II  {Diagram  III). 

This  is  a  column  of  multiplication,  and  is  comparable  to 
the  second  column  in  an  ordinary  multiplication  -  table. 
Apart  from  the  fact  of  the  multiplier  *l  being  unexpressed, 
and  from  the  bad  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ouneiforui,  it  presents  few  difficulties. 

In  one  respect,  indeed,  it  differs  from  those  following,  and 
this  singularity  merits  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  this. 
Whereas  the  multiplicand  in  each  of  the  Columns  II,  III, 
and  IV  is  the  same,  namely,  twelve  jmlms  variously  arranged 
and  expressed,  in  Column  II  the  working-out  of  the  system 
is  divided  into  two  main  divisions.     In  the  former  of  these 
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four  palms  are  dealt  witli,  in  minute  fractions,  and  are 
multiplied  inU)  gniall  ells,  each  ell  being  of  the  length  of 
three  palms.  In  the  Utter,  Section  C,  eight  palms  nro  deult 
with  in  larger  fractiona,  the  total  of  both  dividona  being 
12  pabne  each  of  60  soesi  x  -1  =  2,160,  a  figure  which  is 
recorded  at  the  foot  of  the  coltmm. 

Coiunim  III  and  IV  (Diagranu  Hand  I), 

In  these  columns  the  unexpressed  multipliers  are  4  and  5 
respectively,  and  with  this  key  in  his  hand  any  scholar  will 
be  able  to  test  for  himself  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
giyen  and  that  of  the  restored  figures.  One  item  only  of  these 
columns  needs  to  be  referred  to  here*  They,  in  conmion  with 
Ck»himn  II,  are  worked  out  to  a  higher  denomination  than 
€lle*  When  a  certain  number  of  ells  had  been  reached,  the 
mjn^em  developed  into  one  of  reeds,  just  as  with  us  inches 
lieeome  feet  and  feet  become  yards.  Unfortmiately,  the  dis- 
Imgmfihing  mark  of  theie  reeds  (i.e.  that  by  which  they  were 
blown  one  from  another)  has  been  effaced  in  all  but  one  of 
the  oalmnas.  The  miasing  characters  have  been  conjecturally 
rofltored  in  the  left-hund  panels  of  the  diagrams,  but  these 
hare  no  accepted  authoritj^  except  in  Column  IV, 


The  FracHoHB  afthe  Tablet. 

One  of  the  most  fa^scinating  aspects  of  the  tablet  is  the  way 
hi  which  its  fractions  are  expressed.  Of  these  there  are 
a  great  number,  and  tliey  afford  us  a  higher  conception  of  the 
nuithematical  attainments  of  primitive  man  than  can  be  got 
in  any  other  way.  Tlie  fractions  used  are  these :  i,  J,  i,  |, 
J,  f ,  and  \.  The  improper  fractions  f ,  4,  and  ^  are  also  used. 
For  the  mode  of  their  expre^^rion  I  must  refer  to  a  later  page, 
where  it.  will  be  seen  that  a  horizontal  wedge,  cut  in  half  by 
an  opright  wedge,  is  the  sign  for  J,  and  that  this  simple 
pHnetple  of  the  ocular  demonstraldon  of  the  fraction  intended 
obla]n»  throughout  the  whole  series. 

I    may  take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  either  the  actual 
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finger-breadth  or  the  finger-length  is  ever  here  referred  ta 
as  a  factor  of  the  palm,  which,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  was 
the  '  fundamental '  of  this  whole  system  of  length-measures. 
Taking  the  palm  as  the  original  from  which  all  other  measures 
were  derived,  the  tablet  shows  that  six  lesser  lengths  were 
derived  from  it,  and  that  it  was  multiplied  into  six  greater 
lengths.  Amongst  these  twelve  derivations  the  finger  does 
not  appear.  What  does  appear,  and  what  for  convenience 
has  been  termed  a  '  digit,'  on  nine  lines  of  Column  II,  is  one- 
third  of  a  palm,  each  unit  being  of  the  value  of  twenty  sossi. 
These  I  take  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  conventional  length 
of  the  fore-joint  of  the  thumb,  which  is  ordinarily  about  one- 
third  of  the  width  of  the  pahn,  and  may  have  been  commonly 
used  in  a  sparse  population  (as  was  the  hand-breadth)  for 
purposes  of  measurement.  Disputes  arising  from  this  un- 
scientific method  would  early  compel  the  conventionalization 
of  both  measures. 

A  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to  the  dead-and-gone  sages  who, 
some  five  thousand  years  ago,  worked  out  for  themselves,  and 
for  us,  this  system  of  arithmetic.  With  only  their  right 
hand  to  guide  them,  they  elaborated  a  system  which  in  many 
respects  is  superior  to  that  in  use  amongst  ourselves.  For 
theirs  was  at  once  decimal  and  duodecimal,  and  in  their 
monetary  system  there  could  not  have  been  the  anomaly  of 
having  twelve  pence  in  a  shilling  and  twenty  shillings  in 
a  pound  without  any  power  of  simple  co-ordination. 

How  closely  they  adhered  to  the  hiunan  hand  as  the 
source  and  embodiment  of  their  whole  system  may  be  seen 
in  their  appropriation  of  its  five  fingers  to  differing  uses. 
One  was  the  symbol  of  unity  or  completeness,  and  is  used  in 
twelve  different  relations  on  the  face  of  the  tablet,  as  shown 
in  diagram  No.  V.  Two  was  used  for  all  purposes  of 
duplication.  Thus  there  were  single  reeds  and  double  reeds 
of  three  varieties.  The  remaining  integers,  3,  4,  and  5,  when 
multiplied  together,  gave  them  the  60  which  Berosus 
chronicled,  and  which,  being  divisible  either  by  10  or  12, 
gave  them  in  the  sexagesimal  system  of  notation  a  more 
simple  and  elastic  system  than  our  decimal  one. 
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What  I  think  may  be  considered  as  having  been  established 
by  the  present  reading  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  are  these  three 
points.     That  in  the  system  which  it  represents — 

(1)  The  breadth  of  the  hand-palm  (conventionalized)  was  the 
fundamental  of  all  length-measures. 

(2)  That  there  were  three  ell' lengths  in  simultaneous  use,  each 
probably  in  a  different  department  of  trade,  like  our  otcn  Troy 
and  Avoirdupois  weights, 

(3)  That  the  relation  of  these  ells  to  one  another  was  the 
relation  of  3,  4,  and  5 ;  these  having  been  the  number  of  palms  of 
which  they  respectively  consisted. 


Having  thus  given  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  restored  Senkereh  tablet,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  it  is  now  necessary  to  g^ 
over  the  field  again  with  more  especial  reference  to  the 
arithmetical  signs  used,  and  to  the  characters,  other  than 
figures,  which  appear  on  its  face. 

The  numerals  themselves  do  not  detain  us,  as,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,*  they  are  not  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  are  the  later  Roman  figures,  but  the  mode  in  which  the 
fractions  are  expressed  is  not  undisputed.  To  this,  therefore, 
a  brief  space  may  be  given. 

In  the  system  by  which  the  various  fractions  of  a  whole 
number  were  at  the  first  made  visible  to  the  eye,  and  given 
an  abiding  permanency,  we  have  the  solution  of  a  deeply 
interesting  problem.  In  order  to  attain  these  ends,  the 
original  method  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  taking 
a  single  wedge,  which  was  throughout  the  emblem  of  unity, 
and  by  treating  it  as  such  to  convey  to  the  mind,  through 
the  eye,  the  desired  idea.  This  foundation  wedge  was 
generally  treated  horizontally,  there  being  thus  but  one  step 

*  Of  these  exceptions  that  for  19  is  the  most  unusual.     It  does  not  occur  on 
the  obrerse  of  the  tablet.    The  distinction  between  4  and  40  is  thus  attained  : 

V  =  4,  -^  =  40. 
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from  the  work  of  the  hewer-of-wood  to  that  of  the  ideal  of 
the  artist  in  clay.  So  placed,  the  prostrate  unit  was  'cut 
up '  into  its  various  component  parts,  and  thus  the  intended 
effect  was  produced.  The  earliest  application  of  this 
principle  naturally  would  be  to  divide  a  single  wedge  into 
its  '  halves ' ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  that  a  person 
at  a  distance,  seeing  the  graphs  would  know  what  wae 
intended. 

The  series  would  then  be  as  follows : — 


(1)  +  =  j. 

This  sign  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  columns  of  the  tablet, 
and  has  everywhere  the  same  relative  value,  that  value  being 
one  moiety  of  some  whole  number,  generally  that  of  the  one 
preceding  it;  e.g.,  in  Column  II,  line  24,  the  'half'  is 
that  of  the  immediately  preceding  total  of  720  sossi.  In 
Column  m,  line  19,  the  '  half '  is  that  of  the  medium  ell 
of  240  sossi,  to  which  the  whole  section  is  devoted.  In 
Column  lY,  lines  24  and  29,  it  is  one  '  half '  of  the  great 
reed  of  1,800  sossi,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  whole  section 
is  devoted.  As,  however,  Assyriologists  are  in  fuD  accord  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  sign,  there  is  no  need  to  say  more 
about  it. 

(2)     1=^  third.'    JOf  =  f     JS\  =  i. 

This  character,  when  unassociated  with  any  other,  occurs 
but  once  on  the  face  of  the  tablet.  This  is  in'  Column  II, 
line  22,  where  its  undisputed  appearance  furnishes  indubitable 
evidence  and  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  column.  For  we  have  here  the  singular  result  that 
while  the  whole  column  is  based  upon  a  multiplicand  of  12 
palms  (as  are  the  others),  and  works  out  by  multiplication  to 
a  total  of  reeds  (as  do  the  other  colimms),  yet  we  have  in 
this  single  character  a  suggestion  of  another  division  of  its 
contents  (other  than  the  usual)  into  two  parts  of  one  and  two 
reeds.    The  presence  of  this  sign  shows  that  its  first  division 
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ism^hUdd  of  but  cme-tliird  of  the  whole.  Had  this  single 
figure  been  effjiced  by  time,  I  do  not  me  how  the  tablet  could 
have  been  perfectly  reconHtruct^d. 

In  all  other  part«  of  the  tablet  the  ^  is  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  index  fignren  following  it,  to  f^how  how  many 
*  thirds  ^  were  intended,  Thi«  ift  indicated  by  u  number  of 
perpendicular  wedges,  which  t^ll  us  whether  one  or  iwo 
thirds  are  to  Ijc  taken  into  account. 

In  Column  III,  lines  20-^30,  this  system  is  still  further 
extended,  m  as  to  reach  the  improper  fraction  of  five- 
thirds,  theae  being  the  fractions,  in  ells,  of  which  the 
medium  reed  condsted  l>efore  it  reached  the  second  unit. 
Four  of  theae  five  characters  are  in  the  original,  one  only 
requiring  to  be  added  by  conjecture. 


(3)     tl  =  f 

TIlis  HigM  iKrcur8  but  once  on  the  face  of  the  tablet  a^  the 
iiquivalent  of  three-quarters  of  a  whole  number.  It  is  found 
ia  Column  II«  line  25,  aa  one  ol  a  series  of  progreagive 
fraetionH,  and  being  in  such  good  comptmy  its  respectability 
caxi  hardly  be  doubted.  Its  normal  construction  is  also  in  it« 
fnvour,  aa  it  is  that  of  a  horizontal  wedge  divided  into 
quartern*  thre<^  of  which  are  indicated  by  as  many  upright 
wedges,  the  middle ^  wtAxj,^  being  taken  to  be  in  tiie  centre  of 
the  prostrate  one. 

Allied  to  this  character,  both  in  fonu  and  significimce,  are 
two  others.  One  of  these  occurs  i*epeatedly  in  Column  III, 
where  in  lines  12-16  (preceded  by  two  conjectures)  it  stands 
as  the  sign  for  the  3- palm  ell. 

In  the  summary  line  of  Column  II,  sub-column  1,  line  33, 
fa  mother  instance  of  the  use  of  a  character  similar  in 
appeamnce  to  that  under  consideration*  It  is  here  taken  to 
fKignify  "  three,*  that  being  the  unusual  number  of  reed» 
int4:i  which  the  whole  multiplic^md  sub-column  nbove  it  had 
lieen  multiplied. 

It  is  not  certain  that  these  three  characters,  so  similar  in 
m^eaning  to  one  another,  are  exactly  identical  in  shape.     The 
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three  upright  wedges  in  each  of  them  may  have  been  slightl,^' 
differentiated  in  position,  so  as  to  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  each.  In  the  case  of  the  five  occurrences  on  Colmnn  III, 
it  may  have  been  intended  to  convey  that  the  small  ell  there 
was  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  ordinary  or  medium  ell,, 
just  as  the  old  English  ell  of  27  inches  was  three-quarters  of 
a  yard.  This  would  then  be  its  name,  and  no  difference  of 
structure  would  be  required,  the  same  sign  serving  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  integer  and  the  three-quarter  ell. 

(4)    (x)=i  (PL). 

The  original  sign  for  one-fourth  does  not  now,  unhappily,, 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  tablet  as  an  independent  character. 
Its  place  in  Column  II,  sub-column  6,  line  23,  where  the 
*  system '  of  the  tablet  makes  it  imperative,  has  been 
irremediably  injured  and  the  writing  defaced. 

On  the  principle  of  analogy  and  by  acting  on  the  rule 
already  suggested  as  that  by  which  the  expression  of  all  the 
fractions  was  arrived  at,  we  may  give  to  it  the  character  of 
a  horizontal  wedge  of  which  the  fourth  part  is  indicated  by 
a  wedge  standing  above  it.  Its  place  shoidd  be  to  the  right  of 
the  centre.  While,  however,  no  instance  of  such  figure  is  to 
be  found,  there  are  slight  indications  that  the  sign  for  one- 
quarter,  when  used  in  combination  with  other  fractions,  was 
a  single  perpendicular  wedge.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

(5)  m  =  f 

This  sign  actually  occurs  only  in  Column  IV,  lines  26- 
and  31,  and  conjecturally  in  Column  II,  line  31.  These 
occasions  enable  us  to  determine  its  value  with  something 
like  certainty,  and  to  analyze  its  form  in  harmony  with  the 
examples  and  principles  already  laid  down.  Its  composition 
would  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  a  union  of  two  other 
fractions,  thus : — 

vi  =  ^- 

T=i- 
T  =  i- 
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These    being    added    together    will    give    the   fraction  of 
five-sixths. 

(6)     111  =  f 

In  close  conjunction  with  the  sign  for  three-quarters  will 
be  found  that  for  seven-eighths,  which  seems  to  have  been 
founded  upon  it.  Of  the  one-quarter  which  remained  when 
three  had  been  cut  off,  to  make  the  former,  it  was  but 
necessary  to  halve  the  remainder  to  give  the  desired  result 
of  seven-eighths.  This  was  accordingly  done,  but  the 
additional  wedge,  instead  of  being  placed  beside  the  other, 
was  written  above  it,  thus  signifying  that  of  the  original 
whole  number,  but  one-eighth  was  excluded  instead  of  one- 
quarter.     It  appears  in  Colimm  II,  line  26. 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  say  that  I  am 
quite  aware  that  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  characters 
other  meanings  are  given  by  Cuneiform  scholars.  I  do  not 
dispute  the  correctness  of  their  interpretation.  As,  however, 
most  characters  of  this  early  language  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  and  in  some  cases  a  great  variety  of  meanings, 
I  would  urge  that  to  those  already  accepted  the  values  here 
given  to  these  signs  may  be  added.  I  do  this  upon  the 
ground  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  whole  document  before  us, 
which  requires  that  in  it  these  values,  and  these  only,  be 
read  into  the  six  signs  which  have  already  engaged  our 
attention. 

3. 

We  pass  now,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  remaining  characters  of  the  tablet,  i.e.  those  other 
than  figures  or  arithmetical  signs.  These  will  merit  the 
most  cautious  and  enlightened  treatment,  as  it  is  upon  their 
evidence  that  the  whole  metrological  value  of  the  tablet  rests. 
As  with  ourselves  a  series  of  ledger  accounts  are  dependent 
for  the  just  appreciation  of  their  figures  upon  the  headings 
of  their  columns  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  so  here. 
The  six  characters  now  to  engage  our  attention  correspond. 
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in  their  uses,  with  the  £  s.  d,  of  commerce ;  and  any  error 
of  interpretation,  or  feature  that  may  be  overlooked,  will 
vitiate  the  whole  scheme  and  render  it  worthless. 

In  order  to  distinguish  these  six  determinatives-of-values 
from  the  *  signs '  already  dealt  with,  they  are  here  named 
ideographs,  though  this  term  is  not  perhaps  philologically 
correct.  They  are  taken  in  the  order  of  their  supposed 
length- values,  rising  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater. 

(1)     ^  5^y  =  the  Sossus. 

The  union  of  these  two  characters  is  approved  by 
Mr.  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  LL.D.,  who  writes :  "  These  two 
-characters  cannot,  when  side  by  side,  be  separated,  and  in 
that  case  they  stand  for  hand-horn,  the  ^  meaning  '  hand  ' 
and  the  Shf  meaning  *  horn.'  " 

Avoiding  all  possible  controversial  matter  as  to  how  this 
combination  came  afterwards  to  be  interpreted  into  ita 
recognized  and  cognate  meaning  or  meanings,  I  wish  to 
confine  myself  to  the  sole  evidence  of  the  Senkereh  tablet, 
from  the  first  column  of  which  we  learn  that  the  fundamental 
measure  of  Babylonian  metrology  was  divided  into  sixty 
spaces.  These,  we  may  suppose,  to  have  been  marked  by 
notches  on  a  stick  or  ride,  or  by  cuttings  in  a  clay  tablet. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  notches,  or  rather  the  spaces 
between  them,  were  originally  called  *  horns,'  and  as  the 
measure  of  the  hand  was  the  basis  of  the  system,  there  is 
^very  reason  for  the  application  of  the  term  *  hand -horn* 
to  the  length-measure  which  Berosus  the  Chaldean  tells  us 
was  the  original  of  the  Babylonian  system  of  metrolog}\ 

This  compound  ideograph  '^]  ^]  occurs  no  less  than  ten 
times  in  a  perfect  state  on  the  tablet,  at  other  times  requiring 
to  be  read-in  as  part  of  the  sub-colimms  in  which  varying 
numbers  of  sossi  are  given.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  in 
the  first  twelve  lines  of  Colimm  II,  sub-columns  1  and  6. 
A  still  better  example,  all  the  figures  being  authentic,  may 
be  found  in  Column  IV,  sub-colimm  1,  lines  1-17,  with  the 
denominator  unexpressed.  In  this  case  the  twelve  fy Jf  in  sub- 
cohmm  3  are  taken  to  belong  to  the  figures  on  their  right. 
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Diagram  V  shows  that  no  ^gle  ideograph  hm  m  nuiny 
•ccurrencos  on  the  tiiblet  as  that  for  the  sossus.  This  is 
what  should  have  been  expected  when  it«  preniier  position 
IB  remembered.  It  ought  to  be  uo  detriment  to  this  aspect 
of  the  case  that  the  ancient  artist  ha8  sometimes  forgotten  to 
head  hi«  sub-cohnnns  irith  the  yard  or  foot  or  inch  of  hin  day, 
or  likelier  still  has  foiled  to  find  room  for  it.  The  coherency 
of  the  wholp  tablet  nhoiild  be  our  sufficient  warrant  for 
unrlf-rst  rill  din  p;  tlirse  governing  sign^  when  not  expressed. 


(2)     J}1  ^  ^^^  of  Palm, 

The  measure  next  larger  in  size  to  the  sosit  w^as  u  measure 
of  three  ^K>ssi.  It  in  almost  the  only  length-raeaaure  of  the 
tablet  which  is  not  somewhere  I'Cpi'eseutei:!  by  a  single  wedge. 
Its  only  occurrence  is  in  Column  I,  sub-column  6,  lines  7-13. 

The  intcrpi'etation  of  this  character  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  Column  I  is  throughout  its  length  a  table  of  equivalents^ 
every  it^m  in  sub-column  6  being  the  equation  of  the  corre- 
sponding item  in  sub-column  1 .  This  principle  of  constructing 
Column  I  carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  this  ideograph,  both 
the  charactorn  |yy  and  jy  appearing  in  all  their  original 
clearness  in  lines  7  and  ^. 

The  special  value  and  use  of  a  measui-e  of  tlijjs  length  will 
prt^sently  apix^ar  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  one-sixtieth  part 
of  the  small  ell. 

(a)     ff;  =  the  Palm. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  direction  as  hitherto,  fi*om  sumller 
to  larger,  w^e  come  to  the  ideograph  for  palm  or  hand-breadth. 
As  this  was  the  *  fundamentid  '  from  which  all  other  mca-sures 
were  derived,  either  by  division  or  multiplication,  its  written 
fltgn  hai*  more  than  an  oi^nary  interest  for  the  student. 

The  character  itself  appears  in  Columns  I  and  IV. 

In  the  former  it  is  shown  in  evcrj^  line  of  Sections  C  and  I>, 
liaviug  been  effaced  in  but  one  of  ten  occurrences.  It  is  here 
used  in  conjunction  mth  the  various  fractions  that  constitutt' 
the  hand-breadth,  these  rising  from  half-a-palin  t^>  2\  i>almtt. 


1=   "jTT^   i  -':  jrir  izf'£r<=ii':.     I:  •:<?curs  on 
u-^-    -ZLL  llrT'tl'.rv   *j**-.       I-    lizi-E*  10-14 

.   — 1?    s-.-r-r-iiir-"  "ii'f   -iz-Tt:  ^-^^1^    r^piv- 


S?  =   r-JJi.;.   IT/ 

-.    -1-         .  ir^TT.:     V..'.      rvr  -    -jU^c-ir^i.iL  bit  art 
. —     -,.  u:ii:  H  TTvi*;  "ifv  .nxrupv 

^^     .  ....  ■  i-r^r-.-.  :•  •:       -'  v-11  ':h  ^ftfii  that 

. .  ^«    .       -•'  ;         :.-  "      T:.v  <u:iii>  :o  the 

,  ^^  :■     _„     -     :/:     -■. -Tivi     .£     Lidry   or 

^  ^    .     -  *    .-  .:-     -.5^     .    :i  iiother  4, 

.    •-  .,..._     -.^c^-^    ■.:-:^    *ru!:r  ^•=  number 

,  ^  ,..^    «■     •:iT..ti.'-^*    »"  ::   "i-«a?  in  the 

^  ^         .-  ^  -  -,     . .      i  srapif.  but  of 

.^*u.^vv"^      r-^-^r  .:•-.>  T- "ir  tZiA:  at  the 

•  ^     ^     .»-..."     >  ■    icv.mpciy  the 

^  X     --V"  *"""     "^  -^^^'^^  fcuctioii 

^    ,^-,ttv^iT     *   — ••     :i-:n>v  »ri^a  it  is 
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merged  into  the  third  of  ti  great  reed  of  1,800  sossi.  This 
illustrative  use  of  an  ideograph  seems  to  be  ti  singular  one  in 
the  whole  of  the  document  we  are  examining. 

(b)  The  4-palra  ell  does  not  appear  aa  a  '  character '  in 
any  part  of  the  body  of  the  tablet,  though  it  is  referred  to 
by  a  series  of  single  wedges  in  Column  III,  8ub*column  U, 
lines  17-24.  In  this  connection  a  comparison -study  of 
Sections  B  and  C  should  be  found  usefid, 

(c)  The  ii-palm  ell  has  a  fivefold  appearance  in  Column  III, 
sub-column  6,  lines  12-16.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  importance 
that  the  wedges  composing  it,  whOe  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  one  another,  are  placed  at  a  different  angle.  This 
10  not  unusual,  and  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  character. 


(5)     ^  t>-  =  Great  Meed, 

Dr.  Pinches'  note  on  these  two  characters  is  as  follows  : — 
**  These  two  characters  cunnot  when  side  by  side  be 
separated,  and  in  that  case  they  stand  for  a  well-known 
measure  of  length,  •  the  long  road,*  and,  by  extension,  for  the 
i?paee  of  time  known  as  a  Babylonian  hour  (two  of  our  hours), 
opparently  the  period  ncjeded  to  walk  the  distance  indicated, 
i.e.  about  7  miles." 

I  give  this  note  as  containing  the  AssjTiologists'  current 
\iew  of  the  just  interpret^ition  of  these  asfiociat^^d  characters. 
While  not  presuming  to  attempt  to  traverse  these  conclusions, 
I  wish  to  place  (beside  them)  the  conviction  forced  upon  me 
by  the  evidence  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  as  to  what  possibly 
tmas  their  earlier  and  more  primitive  meaning.  It  is  that 
^  stands  here  for  the  ini^trument  by  which  lands  or  roads 
were  mcattured.  We  learn  from  Ezekiel  (c.  u.cv  600),  who 
wrote  in  Babylonia,  that  the  courts  and  ojjen  spaces  about  the 
temple  were  measured  by  a  reed  of  six  cubits,  each  of 
which  was  a  palm-breadth  longer  than  the  cubits  of  the 
mmgoring  line  (Ezekiel  xl,  5,  and  xlii,  IG).  May  it  not 
hsTo  been  that  originally  this  ideograph  stood  for  the  reed  of 
mcttsurement,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  thing 
toioaitired  P 
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I  take  the  ideograph  ^^>—  to  be  an  adjectival  element 
governing  its  associated  character,  and  representing  that  Uie 
reed  intended  is  one  of  five-palm  ells,  there  being  ^f^  wedges 
in  its  figure. 

Sawlinson's  transcription  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  gives 
this  ideograph  as  occurring  on  ten  lines  of  Column  lY,. 
i.e.  throughout  Section  C,  where  it  is  obviously  in  place.  But 
he  also  gives  it  as  appearing  in  the  ten  corresponding  lines  of 
Column  II,  where  it  is  as  obviously  out  of  place,  having  been, 
in  all  likelihood,  copied  as  to  its  exact  form  from  the  clearer 
indentation  of  Column  IV. 

The  character  required  in  Column  II  is  one  of  three 
wedges,  and  in  Column  III,  where  it  has  now  been  wholly 
e£Eaced,  one  oi/aur  wedges. 

To  anyone  who  has  examined  the  tablet  at  first  hand,  these 
suggested  modifications  and  additions  will  not  appear  over* 
bold,  so  bad  in  parts  is  its  present  condition. 

(6)     -^  =  +  or  Plus. 

This  character  occurs  authentically  twenty-five  times  on 
Kawlinson's  transcription,  and  the  accompanying  recon- 
struction diagrams  show  that  it  has  been  effaced  in  matiy 
other  places,  in  seven  of  which  Rawlinson  suggests  it.  It  is 
found  only  in  Colimins  I  and  III  as  authentic. 

Over  the  meaning  of  this  character  earnest  consultations 
have  taken  place  with  one  or  more  eminent  Cuneiform 
scholars,  as  it  is  upon  the  significance  and  value  of  this 
element  that  previous  attempts  to  interpret  and  reconstruct 
the  Senkereh  tablet  have  been  based. 

That  in  later  Cuneiform  writing  ^3?  wieaiis  *  cubit'  has 
been  clearly  and  f\dly  proved.  With  this  knowledge 
philologists  have  approached  the  consideration  of  the 
tablet,  and  as  a  result  have  seen  cubits  in  its  first 
column,  where  we  have  found  palms  only.  The  con- 
sequence has  been  that  Lcnormant  found  acres  and  stadia 
within  its  four  comers,  and  Lepsius  stadia  and  parasangs. 
The  former  gives  its  total  at  21,600  Mines,'  and  the  latter 
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Mots. — The  character  in  parenthesis  ( )  in  line  27,  sub-column  i, 
is  superfluous. 
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I 

i 

>i 
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II 

» 
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II 
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}) 
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10 


30 


Note. — The  conjectured  character  above  in  sub-column  4,  line  14,  Section  B, 
is  omitted  as  superfluous. 
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Note. — The  conjectured  characters  with  parenthesis  ( )  in  Section  C,  sub-column  i, 
are  omitted  in  Transliteration  as  being  erroneous.  Of  the  9  wedges  following  them,  i  is 
origuudtLnd  5  ue  suggested  by  Rawlinson. 
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COLUMN    II. 


KEY. 
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Number  of  Sossi.   .        Q^ 

5. 

4.          3. 

2.       1      1. 
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i  i          3 
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24  =  3  X 
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1 

8 
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1 

10 

36  =  3  X 
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12 

4S  =  3x 

IS 

45 

15 
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20 

60 

20 
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25 

75 

■ 

25 
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30 

90 

30 
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40 
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Note.— In  sub-column  2  the  Roman  numei i\&  ^i« VcAxqAacm^ 
to  complete  the  lystem  to  lYve  e:^^. 
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NOTE.— The  conjectured  characters  with  parenthesis  ( )  in  Section  C,  sub-column  i, 
are  omitted  in  Transliteration  as  being:  erroneous.  Of  the  9  wedges  following  them,  I  is 
cngpsuil  and  5  are  suggested  by  Rawlinson. 
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Non. — ^In  rab-co}DiDn  2  ihe  Roown  nttroeniU  ue  i&Vco&oMi 
to  complete  the  ^ttem  to  the  eye. 
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Note. — The  characters  in  Section  C,  sub-column  4,  are  retained  as  written. 
Those  conjectured  in  the  left  panels  of  Columns  III  and  II  have  been  reduced 
in  size  and  value. 
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I 
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20 
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li 
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THE    LINEAR   MEA8UEB8   OF   BABYLONIA* 


27:^ 


I2/J60»000  '  lines/  I  tiiid  but  10,800  *  lines,'  all  of  which 
are  contaiJitxl  within  the  space  of  eighteen  English  feet. 

This  divergence  is  caused  by  my  treating  the  document 
piimarUy  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  and  that 
I  have  no  philological  prepossessions.  Seeing  the  unity 
and  geometric  accuracy  of  it*  reverse  side,  I  am  encouraged 
to  find  similar  characteristics  in  its  obverse.  In  so  doing 
I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  i^  came  U> 
mean  aftorward*",  at  the  time  the  tablet  was  wTitten  it  meant 
piu9t  and  plus  only. 

It  does  not  fall  within  thf*  scope  of  my  present  purpose 
to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  its  earlier  and  it^  later 
significiition^.  I  see  no  reasoUp  however,  why  to  the  variety 
of  meanings  wliich  the  sign  already  has,  such  as  *  t^  eat/ 
'food,'  *  fodder,'  *  green  stuff/  et(\,  another  should  not  be 
IfMlded,  the  more  especially  as  its  root- idea  is  in  harmony 
with  the  meanings  already  accepted,  all  these  being  simply 
ffdditiatis  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Thus  understood,  's^  becomes  the  principal  factor  in  the 
^lution  of  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Senkereh  tablet,  and 
enables  it  to  be  read  with  the  consistency  and  coherency  of 
a  proposition  of  Euclid. 

From  considerations  of  space  I  must  refer  my  readers,  for 
the  systematized  results  of  the  whole  re-reading  of  the 
tablet,  to  the  summaris^ed  contents  of  Diagrams  Y  and 
TI*  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  hitherto  unmentioned 
numerical  summaries  at  the  foot  of  Columns  II  and  IV. 
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274  THE  LINEAS  MEA8X7BB8  OF  BABTLONIA. 

Part  II :  On  the  Restoration  of  the  Scale  of  Oudea 
AND  ITS  Coincidences  with  the  Senkereh  Tablet. 

1. 

Having  gained  from  the  Senkereh  tablet  the  literary 
evidence  as  to  the  number  of  ells  used  in  Babylonia,  together 
with  that  of  their  constituent  fractions,  we  further  require 
some  material  evidence  from  the  same  field,  and  of  about  the 
same  age,  in  order  to  produce  a  working  scheme  which  shall 
claim  to  reproduce  the  length-measures  of  5,000  years  ago. 
Evidence  of  this  nature  fortunately  lies  within  our  reach, 
and  in  the  interior  co-ordination  of  these  two  factors  will  lie 
the  proof  of  the  theory  now  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the 
public  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be  apparent  that  if  any  one 
measure  can  be  substantiated  as  being  common  to  the  two 
documents  before  us,  the  size  of  all  the  other  measures  can 
be  derived  from  it.  Also,  that  the  most  useful  length  which 
coidd  be  produced  would  be  that  of  the  '  fundamental ' 
palm.  Its  discovery  in  a  permanently  concrete  form  would 
be  in  itself  a  most  striking  indication  that  the  antique  to 
which  it  belonged  was  of  the  same  intellectual  dispensation 
as  the  Senkereh  tablet,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  palm 
takes  the  first  place.  These  two  discovered  '  palms,'  being 
placed  side  by  side,  should  show  such  fractional  affinities  and 
identic  subdivisions  as  will  enable  the  archaoologist  to  say : 
**  These  may  belong  to  one  civilization  and  to  the  same 
system  of  Metrology."  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  case  now 
to  be  laid  before  the  Society,  and  it  is  upon  these  lines  that 
the  evidence  will  move.  In  considering  it  the  jury  will  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  new  witness  is  a  very  ancient 
one,  and  that  time  has  not  failed  to  show  its  ravages  here,  as 
it  has  done  on  the  face  of  its  fellow-witness  from  Senkereh. 

In  1881  M.  de  Sarzec  undertook  a  series  of  excavations  for 
the  French  Government  in  one  of  the  telh  of  Babylonia,  not 
far  from  Senkereh.  This  has  since  proved  to  be  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Lagash  or  I^gas,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
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I'^O  miles  south-east  of  Babylon*  It  is  now  known  as  the 
village  of  TelJoh. 

Buried  in  the  courtyard  of  an  archaic  palace,  M«  de  Sarzec 
found  eight  headless  statues  of  diorite.  These  arc  now  in 
the  Louvre  Museum,  a  cast  of  one  of  them  having  been  pre- 
!*rnted  to  the  Trust^^es  of  the  British  Museum  (No.  91,025). 
ltj%  notice-cord  bears  the  date  of  B,c.  2500. 

Tliis  piece  of  eugruvcd  statuary  represents  King  Gud«3a  as 
a  worshipper,  in  the  act  of  dedicating  his  palace  Ui  the  care 
of  flomo  deity.  His  hands  aro  folded  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  on  his  knees  lies  a  slab  of  stone.  On  this  slab 
there  is  engraved  the  ground-plan  of  a  building  which  was 
evidently  of  earlier  erection  than  that  of  the  paluce»  the 
courtyard  of  which  still  exists.  Both  these  palaces  stood 
upon  the  same  site,  and  have  a  general  likeness  of  plan  to 
one  another.  On  the  dab,  hesides  the  ground- plan,  are 
engraved  two  other  details.  One  of  these  is  a  graving  tool, 
.which  has  no  message  for  us,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
ar  in  every  re^ct  to  tools  in  use  to-day* 

The  other  is  a  record  of  the  metisure,  or  one  of  the 
measures,  by  which  the  palace  was  built.  It  is  this  feature 
of  the  slab  which  is  now  to  claim  our  attention.  The  rule — 
known  as  the  rule  of  Gudea — is  in  the  form  of  a  double  line 
cut  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  slab*  In  it  are  a  number  of 
indentations  or  cut^,  which  give  to  the  rule  its  unique  value 
nd  importance.  It  is  to  the  great  loss  of  ourselves  that 
"part«  of  this  rule  are  missing,  the  two  corners  of  the  slab, 
i.e.  thofto  farthest  away  from  the  king's  body,  having  been 
broken  off  and  lost. 

Many  att^empts  have  been  made  to  restore,  by  conjecture, 
these  broken-off  portions,  and  thus  to  complete  the  rule,  but 
none  of  these  has  met  with  general  acceptance.  The  first  was 
rnade  by  the  discoverer,  who  gives  to  the  slab  a  total  length 
of  29  centimetres,  and  to  the  graduated  scale,  as  restored  by 
him,  a  length  of  27  centimetres  ^ =10  6301133  British  inches. 
Pfofcsaor  Ilommel  gives  to  the  rule  an  original  length  of 


•  ••IMeaavfrtet  in  CbfiJ^e,"  by  £.  Ue  Sanec,  1884-1389,  platit  15. 
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249  millimetres,!  or  9-80332671  inches.  Professor  Paul 
Haupt  says,  "The  graduated  portion  of  the  rule  of  Ghidea, 
on  statue  B,  is  10  J  inches,  while  the  entire  length  of  the 
rule  is  lOJ  inches."  ^ 

These  varying  lengths  would  seem  to  have  been  arrived  at 
by  reading  the  cuttings  of  the  rule  from  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  figure.  Also,  I  have  not  seen  it  remarked  that  the 
slab  itself  is  not  rectangular. 

An  original  measure  of  the  slab  at  the  edge  nearest  to  the 
king's  body  gives  11^  inches  as  the  length.  If  the  existing 
lines  at  either  side  be  produced,  they  will  show  a  contraction 
of  two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  slab.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  first,  or  inner,  line  of  the  rule  is  met. 

The  rule  itself  is  to  be  credited  with  corners  which  were 
right  angles.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rule 
was  10|^  inches  in  length.  This  is  the  measure  which 
Dr.  Oppert  gives  as  the  result  of  the  measurement  of  the 
walls  of  E[horsabad.  His  words  are,  "  The  Assyrian  span  is 
therefore  exactly  10^  inches."  See  Records  of  the  Past, 
new  series,  vol.  xi,  for  1878,  pp.  22-23. 


Having,  with  Oppert's  support,  arrived  at  the  first  result 
in  a  length  of  10*8  inches,  we  have  further  to  see  what 
were  the  interior  divisions  of  this  space,  as  denoted  by  the 
cuttings  which  still  remain  on  it,  many  others  having 
doubtless  been  effaced. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  part  company  with  my  pre- 
decessors in  the  attempt  to  solve  these  difficulties.  The 
length  I  give  to  the  rule  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of 
the  French  savant  who  first  gave  attention  to  it.  But  in 
the  matter  of  its  interior  economy  /  begin  at  the  other  end. 
The  data  of  De  Sarzec  and  Hommel  are  shown  at  b  and  c 
on  the  accompanying  drawing.  Mine  may  be  seen  at  at, 
where,  as  at  6,  are  opposite  cuts  in  the  rule. 

>  Ai-ticle  Babylonia^  IlastingH'  Dictionaiy  of  Bible,  vol.  i,  p.  218. 
'  Kzekiel  vol.  of  the  Polychrome  Bible,  p.  180,  note. 
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It  is  these  appogite  cuts  that,  by  the  plan  herein  adopted 
for  determining  the  original  length  of  the  rule,  mark  ite 
*  third,*  there  being  to  their  left  twice  the  distjinoe  that 
there  is  to  their  right.  If,  however,  the  8aine  distance  of 
'i'tj  inche*  be  mcn.8ured  from  the  other  end  of  the  nde,  it 
frill  be  seen  that  then*  are  no  double  cuts  at  the  TJOth  «osR, 
thus  showing  that  the  rule  did  not  consist  of  three  equal 
spmses,  but  of  two  divisions,  of  which  one  was  double  the 
length  of  the  other.  This  fact  will  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  it»  analysis  aud  reconstruction,  now  to  be 
entered  upon. 

(Vi)  The  smallest  measure  of  the  Seiikcreh  tablet  is  the 
line,'  three  of  which  went  to  each  soss.  The  siunc  relation 
is  given  in  the  Gudea  Scale,  though  the  process  of  develop- 
ment naturally  differs.  In  this  case  the  exposition  begins 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  rule,  and  at  its  right  side- 
Here  we  tind  the  remains  of  seven  cuts,  which  once  stood 
opposite  the  same  number  on  the  inner  side,  these  latter  stiU 
existing.  In  each  case  these  seven  cuts  on  either  side 
enclosed  six  spaces,  each  of  the  width  of  two  sossi.  The 
*»ix  spaces  on  the  inner  side  were  (as  now)  clear  iind  distinct. 
Those  on  the  outer  side,  now  partly  defaced,  were  the  scene 
of  the  demonstration.  This  was  effected  by  leaving  every 
ther  space  vacant,  and  by  dividing  the  three  intermediate 
into  2,  3,  and  6  diWsions.  These  were  the  consecutive 
fractions  of  2 — soss  spaces — showing  the  widths  of  1  soss 
and  f  and  ^  soss.  Few  traces  of  these  minute  subdivisions, 
though  engraven  in  the  rock,  could  be  expected  to  withstand 
the  disintegnitions  of  millenniums  of  years.  But  enough 
remains  to  show  how  the  system  was  developed — the  *  system  ^ 
being  that  familiar  to  us  in  the  columns  of  the  Senkereh 
tablet,  as  we  shall  see. 


3. 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  tirst  oolunm  of  the 
Senkereh  tablet  is  devoted  to  an  explication  of  the  palm  in 
ite  Tarious  fractions  and  larger  relations.  It  has  been  already 
ragg€sted  that  the  *  third'  of  the  Scale  of  Gudea,  marked 
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as  diyision  I,  is  an  embodiment  of  the  same  fundamental 
measure.  There  should  then  be  discoverable  in  this  the 
same^  or  some  of  the  same,  fractions  as  we  have  found  in 
that    Nor  is  this  expectation  disappointed. 

(b)  The  first  division  of  the  pahn  was  into  digits,  of 
which  three  went  to  its  width.  It  is  one  of  the  vexations 
of  the  case  that  the  space  given  to  the  digit  on  the  slab  of 
Gudea  has  been  torn  away  by  one-half  its  length.  It  was 
contained  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  rule,  there  being 
nothing  else  with  which  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
enclosing  line  and  the  first  cut.  This  space  is  exactly  that 
of  20  sossi,  and  may  justly  be  taken  as  having  been  meant 
to  show  the  length  of  the  digit. 

(c)  Next  to  the  width  of  the  digit  on  the  scale  come 
three  spaces  marked  B,  C,  and  D.  Of  these  C  forms  a  blank 
between  the  other  two— a  device  we  have  already  seen  used 
in  the  case  of  the  '  line.'  B  and  D  are  composed  of  double- 
sossi,  the  one  containing  six  and  the  other  fire  such  parts, 
their  values  being  respectively  one-fifth  and  one-sixtii  of 
a  palm.  These  two  spaces  of  ten  and  twelve  sossi  show 
that  the  system  of  the  slab,  like  that  of  the  tablet,  is  both 
decimal  and  duodecimal.  This  will  be  seen  to  be  a  point 
of  cardinal  importance,  as  establishing  the  relationship  of 
the  two  witnesses ;  the  variation  in  the  mode  of  exhibition 
(one  showing  5's  and  6*8,  and  the  other  lO's  and  12's)  being 
an  additional  point  in  their  favour,  as  being  the  work  of  two 
men,  essentially  the  same  in  system  and  yet  differing  in 
the  mode  of  presentation. 

4. 

Having  shown  some  points  of  harmony  between  tfie 
'palm'  of  the  tablet,  in  its  first  column,  and  that  of  the 
Ghidean  scale  in  its  first  division,  it  is  now  advisable  to  see  if 
similar  coincidences  do,  or  do  not,  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  these  two  independent  witnesses. 

In  making  these  investigations,  it  is  of  importanoe  to 
remember  that  the  Scale  of  Gudea  does  not  oonsist  of  thra9 
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fleparate  and  clearly  defined  palm-lengthB.  As  there  is  no 
doable  cutting  opposite  to  the  120th  soss,  it  is  evident  that 
division  I  was  of  the  length  of  a  single  palm  and  divifiion  11 
of  the  length  of  two  palms. 

Looking  at  De  Sarzec's  reproduction  of  the  cuttings  found 
in  the  nmtmed  rule  (none  of  which  are  disputed  in  my 
iroiiacript),  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  was  its  plan  of 
i3fiii0truction.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  cuttings  on  its  inner 
linB  must  now  bi*  read  from  ie/i  to  rights  i.e,  from  the  left 
of  the  royal  figure. 

These  euts»  when  not  single,  show  that  with  intermediate 
blank  spaces,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  five  detailed  spacer 
given,  containing  respectively  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  interior 
divisions.  The  conjectural  restoration  of  the  scale,  adhering 
to  these  distances  in  detail  C,  shows  that  their  contents 
were  as  follows : — 

(1)  Subdivision  E,  2  spaces  of  d  sossi  each. 

(2)  „  H,  :i  „  4  „ 
(8)  „  F,  4  .  a  „ 
(4)  „  D,  5  2  ., 
(6)  »  B,  6  ..  2  .. 

The  last  of  the^^e,  B,  has  already  been  dealt  with  on 
II  previous  page,  in  illustration  of  the  sossus  and  the  *  line/ 
This  removes  it  from  the  necessity  of  furtlier  remark  here, 
as,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  progression  2-6  apaoes, 
above  stated,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  series  of  exhibits  now 
engaging  our  attention.  Its  contents  of  two-soss  spaces  is  in 
favour  of  this  separation*  as  these  spaces  had  already  been 
delimited  in  subdivision  D. 

Taking  the  four  subdivisions  D-K,  together  with  the 
minutisD  of  B  as  previously  explained,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  units  of  measurement, 
as  well  as  of  their  fractions  of  ^  and  f .  With  tliis  scale 
before  him,  any  worlanan  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
derive  from  it  instruction  as  to  any  of  the  30  lengths 
which  are  contained  within  the  width  of  10  sossi,  equal 
ti»  I  of  an  inch.     It  is  probable  that  the^  fine  gradatioiui  of 
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measurement  were  necessary  for  the  engraving  of  precious 
stones  and  of  seals,  of  which  we  know  that  large  numbers 
were  used  in  Babylonia,  the  British  Museum  alone  having 
a  collection  of  many  hundreds  from  there. 

A  comparison  of  Details  A,  B,  and  C,  on  the  accompanying 
plan,  will  show  that  to  the  left  of  his  datum  at  b,  M.  de 
Sarzec  could  not  have  found  more  than  two  or  three  of 
the  five  spaces  recorded  in  his  full-length  rule,  inasmuch 
as  the  slab  is  here  broken  away.  I  am,  however,  inclined 
to  think  that  his  suggestion  of  five  equal  spaces  to  the 
left  of  i  is  correct,  and  have  marked  that  number  in  my 
conjectural  restoration.  To  these  spaces  I  give  a  uniform 
width  of  10  sossi,  and  find  them  separated,  by  subdivision  I, 
from  the  sixth  tenth,  which,  on  the  right,  is  repeatedly  cut 
up  into  its  units,  as  we  have  seen.  This  separation-device  is 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  rule,  and  was  necessary  to 
prevent  overcrowding  and  obscurity. 

That  there  should  be  five  complete  decades  of  sossi,  and 
that  a  sixth  decade  should  be  divided  into  its  elemental  imits, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Babylonian  system  of  notation.  The 
statement  of  Berosus  already  quoted,  that  the  Babylonians 
made  use  of  a  decimal  notation,  is  not  to  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  their  having  used  hundreds  and  thousands  ;  but, 
rather,  that  the  sexagesimal  system  was  commonly  divided 
into  6  decades  of  10  each.  To  this  the  whole  reading  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Senkereh  tablet  bears  witness.  On  its  reverse 
face  are  about  100  examples  in  which  totals  are  worked  out, 
the  highest  result  being  27,000.  All  these  are  given  in 
sixties,  or  in  sixties-of-sixties.  In  another  tablet,  a  portion 
of  which  is  transcribed  on  the  same  plate  as  Rawlinson's 
reading  of  the  Senkereh  tablet,  3,600  is  indicated  by 
a  single  upright  wedge  ^ — being  60  x  60.  So  immutable  was 
the  system  of  sixties ! 

It  is  therefore  requisite  that  the  systems,  both  of  the  obverse 
of  the  tablet  and  that  of  the  Gudean  scale,  should  not  trans- 
gress this  cardinal  rule  in  crucial  cases,  either  by  overstepping 

*  As  is  also  done  in  the  character  immediately  preceding  the  colophon  of  the 
Senkereh  tablet. 
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it  in  larger  numbers  or  by  falling  short  of  it  in  leaser 
numbers.  Nor  do  they.  Each  conforms  t«  it,  and  the  fact 
that  the  second  division  of  the  Gudean  scale  exhibits  five 
decades  in  fuU,  and  a  sixth  decade  in  nnit«,  shows  how  com- 
pletely it  fulfils  this  primary  condition  of  acceptance. 


Upon  the  general  agixx'mcnt  of  the  Gudea  Scale  with  the 
Senkereh  tablet  the  whole  ca*»e  for  the  Metrologj'  of  ancient 
Babylonia  here  reate.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  ^i-palm 
length  of  the  Gudea  Sc-ale  with  the  3-palni  ell  of  the  tablet, 
as  to  their  respectiTe  fractions,  an  accidental  illegibility  of 
the  tablet  in  this  portion  of  its  obverse  will  deprive  our 
conclusions  of  much  of  their  force.  Two  of  the  original 
charaoters  alone  remain  (Column  II,  lines  6-7),  each  of 
which  requires  some  addition  to  its  value  to  fit  it  into  the 
^Htem,  The  first  twelve  lines  of  the  column,  however,  are 
a  silent  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  once  bore  us  many 
fractions  of  the  single  palm,  rmd  that  these  twelve  relative 
constituents  of  the  pahn  were  also  those  of  the  Short  Ell,  the 
nexus  between  the  two  being  the  unexpressed  multiplier  *). 

A  hitherto  little  noticed  peculiarity  of  Column  II  is  the 
fact  that  it  contained  a  twofold  set  of  measures.  In  Sections 
A  and  B  4  palms  are  worked  out — partly  in  smaller  palm- 
fractions  imd  partly  in  digits — to  a  length  of  four  small  ells. 
The  nine  digits  alone  remain  as  evidences  of  this  operation — 
but  they  are  enough.  In  Section  C,  which  is  in  much  more 
perfect  condition,  a  fresh  set  of  measures  is  evolved,  Here 
8  palms  arc  worked  out  into  two  small  reeds  —  *3  being 
throughout  the  multiplier  of  this  column. 

In  this  unusual  way  two  uniformities  are  maintained. 
One  is  that  the  first  sub-column  in  each  of  Colimms  II,  III, 
and  IV  shall  consist  of  12  palms.  The  other,  that  the  total 
exhibited  in  the  sixth  sub- column  of  each  of  the  columns 
uliall  be  2  reeds.  It  follows  that  the  reeds  of  Column  II 
eonsistad  of  4  ells,  and  those  of  Columns  III  and  lY  of 
6  «11s  each.      So  radical  a  dislocation  of  the  system  could 
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only  have  been  caused  by  some  sufficient  reason,  and  have 
been  redeemed  by  some  well-known  application  of  thedie 
earlier  measures.  My  own  suggestion  is  that  A  and  B  were 
goldsmith's  or  jeweller's  measures,  a  suggestion  which 
is  supported  by  evidence  that  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper. 

This  supposed  exceptional  use  of  the  short  ell  is  limited 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  colimm.  The  third  section,  C, 
takes  its  place  as  giving  the  fractions  of  the  double  small 
reed,  which  may  have  had  another  use.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  reference  has  already  been  given  to  the 
&ot  that  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  were  measured  in  *  spans,' 
the  length  of  each  being  that  of  a  small  ell  (=  10-8"). 

Though  -^  of  a  foot  happens  to  be  the  actual  length  of 
the  Ghidean  scale,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  limit  its  use  to 
tiiis  length.  Its  design,  as  composed  of  a  single  and  a  double 
pahn-length — each  clearlj  separated  from  the  other — ^would 
enable  any  workman  to  derive  from  it  the  length  of  an  ell 
of  4  palms  (=  |^')  and  one  of  5  palms  (=  ]^').  It  was  not 
necessary  to  elaborate  these  in  the  small  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  sculptor,  nor  was  it  possible. 

The  *  palm  *  being  fundamental  in  both  records  before  us^ 
the  following  Table  will  show  its  fractions  as  drawn  from 
the  rule  of  Ghidea. 


Itelation 

Value  in 

No. 

toPdm. 

inches. 

(1) 

1 

line  =  ^ 

of  B088US 

Th 

A 

(2) 

2 

„     =i 

>f 

Vr 

A 

(3) 

3 

„     =1 

tf 

V^ 

^ 

(4) 

2 

BOSSi 

Vr 

A 

(5) 

3 

tt 

^ 

1^ 

(6) 

4 

» 

tV 

« 

(7) 

5 

ft 

tV 

M 

(8) 

6 

» 

Vr 

if 

(3) 

10 

tt 

i 

a 

(10) 

12 

ft 

+ 

u 

(11) 

20 

>» 

i 

H 

(12) 

60 

>» 

I 

H 
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All  these  fractions,  together  with  many  others  of  larger 
measures,  occur  on  the  obverse  fece  of  the  Senkereh  tablet. 
It  is  in  this  coincidence,  so  often  repeated,  that  we  find  the 
correspondence  of  the  Gudean  scale  and  the  Senkereh  tablet 
with  the  early  metric  system  of  Western  Asia,  which  hitherto 
has  been  unJbiown. 

This  conclusion  may  prove  to  be  a  key  which  will  fit  the 
wards  of  many  locks,  and  may  give  entrance  to  new  fields 
of  investigation,  for  **  science  is  measurement." 

Taking  the  hmnan  hand  as  having  an  average,  and  agreed- 
upon,  width  of  one-tenth  of  a  yard  or  three-tenths  of  an 
English  foot,  we  have  in  the  sixth  diagram  of  the  series 
a  complete  metrological  system  which  begins  at  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  and  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application. 
As  the  experiment  of  inductive  metrology  has  hitherto  failed 
to  lead  to  one  definite  standard  of  measurement  for  antiquity, 
the  subject  of  comparative  metrology  may  possibly  find  in 
this  study  a  solution  of  some  hitherto  unexplained  variations. 
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Abt.   IX.  —  Notes  on  Indian   Coins  and  Seals.     Part  Y. 
By  E.  J.  Rafson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Indo-Pabthian  :  Gokdopharbs  (Indian  Coins,  §§  61,  62). 

1.  OJp.  BACIAEuJNBACIAElUN  I  rDNADJCtlAraY. 
King  r.  on  horseback,  holding  whip  (P)  in  r.  hand 
extended ;  to  r.,  symbol ' ;  between  horse's  hind 
feet  ?(   (Kharosthi, /Aam). 

Rev.  |'7X"7S'99>*ia«J:^t?"^:j:*t)Xo 

( Maharqfa  -  rq^'arqfa  -  mahata  -  dhramia  -  devavrata  \ 
Oudupharasa).    Siva  facing,  with  r.  hand  extended, 
and  holding   trident   with    I.;     I.,    mon.^;    r.  ^ 
(Kharosthi,  no). 
Mr.  R.  W.  Ellis.  BU.   9;  Wt.  143-5.     PL  1. 

This  coin  belongs  to  Professor  Gardner's  class  (y),  "  Base 
silver;  type,  Sim"  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Gh'eek  and  Scythic  Kinga^ 
etc.,  p.  104),  and  to  the  latter  of  the  two  subdivisions  into 
which  the  coins  of  this  class  naturally  fall.  The  broad 
characteristics  of  these  subdivisions  are  as  follows: — (1)  King 
on  horseback  1.;  name  VNAOOePPOY  ;  title  trdtdraaaa; 
rounded  forms  €,  0»  P,  O,  U) ;  correct  Greek :  (2)  king  on 
horseback  r. ;  name  rONADCtlAraY;  title  fnaha{m)ta88a ; 
square  forms  E,  D,  P,  Q],  LU ;  corrupted  Greek.  A  further 
distinction  is  that,  in  the  former,  the  name  and  all  the  titles 

^  As  on  B.M.  Cat,  p.  103,  Gondophaiw,  No.  1. 
s  Ail  on  B.M.  Cat.,  p,  104,  Oondophares,  No.  10. 
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of  the  EharoBthi  inscription  are  in  the  genitive  case ;  in  the 
latter,  the  name  only  is  in  the  genitive,  and  the  titles  are  given 
in  their  undeclined  base-form,  as  if  they  were  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  which  the  name  was  intended  to  complete. 
In  the  case  of  both,  and  wherever  else  it  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Gondophares,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  correct 
title  is  devavrata,  'devoted  to  the  gods,'  and  not  devatrdta 
or  devahada  as  hitherto  read  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  third 
aknara,  on  good  specimens,  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  intended 

for  T.  rather  than  for  *T.  or  T. . 


EusANA  :   Kujula-Kadphisbs  {Indian  Cains,  §  65). 

2.  Obv.  KDCrCNAKDSDYAlDKAAltllSDY.     Bust  of 
Hermaeus  r. 

Bev *f9]AtT3'^??^'?[>3- 

Kuju]la'ka88asi/a  Kmanaya\mga ] 

Herakles ;  r.  [Kharosthi  tu  ^]  ;  1.  ^  Kh.  dhr<u 
Mr.  R.  W.  EUis.  M  9  ;  Wt.  135-5.     PL  2, 

This  coin  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  its  Kharosthi 
inscription.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  akmras — possibly 
also  the  second,  but  this  is  not  quite  clear — have,  added  to 
their  base,  an  angle,  the  use  of  which  is  not  apparent.  The 
same  peculiarity  characterises  the  same  aksaras,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  read,  on  a  coin  of  Eujula-Kadphises  in  the 
B.M.  (Cat.,  p.  122,  No.  7  ^),  and  is  found  also  in  the  coin- 
legends  of  Pacorus,  where  similar  aksaras  seem  to  have  it 
as  regularly  in  some  positions  as  they  have  it  not  in  others.' 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  fifth  aksara  is 
intended  for  -ssa,  a  reading  which  has  already  been  noticed 

*  The  remaining  traceB,  and  a  comparison  with  the  similar  coin  quoted  below, 
justify  this  restoration ;  v.  note  2. 

3  llie  second  Kharosthi  character  in  the  field  should  be  corrected  to  tu. 

^  B.g.j  in  the  first  two  titles  of  the  inscription,  yiz.  maharajtuta  rdjitirqfatsUf 
the  akfara  ra  ocours  three  times.  In  the  first  case  it  nerer  has  the  angle ;  in 
the  second  and  third  always  (rf.  B.M.  Cat.,  pi.  iiiii,  8). 
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by  Professor  Frankc  as  occurring  on  a  coin  of  Kujula- 
Kadphises  in  the  Berlia  Museum.^  Tbe  sixth  aksam,  here 
read  as  -si/a,  is  like  the  form  given  in  Biihler»  Indiscke 
Padaeagraphk,  Taf,  i,  xii,  36*  The  Sanskrit  genitive  termi- 
nation ^Hya  seems  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  these 
coina*  Taken  together  with  the  form  dharmaihida,  which  is 
iometimes  found  as  an  alternative  to  the  more  usual  dhrama* 
thida^  one  of  the  titles  of  Kujula-Kadphises,  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  Prakrit  of  tbeee  coins  has  a  tendency  to  approximate 
to  Sanskcit. 

Ayqdhya:   Eumudasena  {Indian  Coim^  §  44). 

Obv*    *  Tri-ratna  '  symbol  within  railing. 

ifcr.  (In  incuse  square)  Humped  bull  to  1, ;  in  front, 
triangular  symbol  (?)  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  sur- 
rounded by  a  railing;  behind,  curved  staff; 
beneath^  XTH*  ^♦j^^'re  {lidjTiafy  KumudrL^rnfisa). 

B.M.;  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Wright,  1900:  1-2:  1. 

-^'85;  Wt.  125-5.     PI  3. 

This  unique  eoiHi  which  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  H.  Nelson  Wright  in  1900,  adds  a  new 
member  to  our  list  of  the  kings  of  Ayodhya.^  The  inscribed 
coins  attributed  to  Ayodhya  fall  into  two  classes,  (1)  square 
cast,  and  (2)  round  struck.  The  present  specimen  belongs 
to  the  latter,  and,  like  the  coins  of  this  class  generally,  it  has 
the  side  bearing  the  name  of  the  king  struck  in  incuse,  but 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  in  this  case  the  incuse  is  square 
while  in  all  other  cases  it  is  round. 

The  incuse  square  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the  coins  of 
Kau£mbt»  Mathura,  and  Pancala,*  and  is  probably  the  result 
of  impressing  a  square  die  on  a  lump  of  metal  in  a  semi< 
molten  state.^     It  is,  therefore,  not  of  Greek  origin,  as  might 

^  Z.D.M.G.^  ]896,  p.  604,  in  the  worfl  [jfap]upla]inttt.  But  ia  H  not 
mtbcr  -lyaf 

•  Pen  th«  coins  of  Avodby^*,  f.  Cunningham,  Crfim  «ff  Antieni  tnfiit,  p.  90. 
>  imdimn  C^im,  \\  49,  62,  53. 

*  f .  JmdiAH  Cmm,  Toik,  \  56. 


..Mfc^f'^MBMi, 
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at  first  sight  be  supposed ;  but  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  method 
of  coining  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  Indian,  by 
which  the  die  was  impressed  on  the  softened  metal  almost 
like  a  seal  on  sealing-wax.  It  never  occurs  on  Indian  coins 
which  are  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  such  as  the  GrsBCO- 
Indian  and  the  various  Indo-Scythic  series,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  square  copper  coins  of  Pantaloon  and 
Agathocles,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  earlier  native 
coinage  of  Taxila  predominated.^  These  coins  of  Pantaleon 
and  Agathocles,  the  dates  of  which,  in  all  probability,  fall 
within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  are, 
therefore,  most  important  as  affording  a  fairly  fixed  point  in 
the  chronology  of  Indian  numismatics  from  which  earlier 
forms  and  later  modifications  of  the  coinage  may  often 
be  approximately  dated.  The  Indian  incuse  square  was 
certainly  used  in  the  coinage  before  this  period,  and,  no  doubt,, 
persisted  for  a  length  of  time  which  can  only,  at  present,  be 
very  vaguely  estimated,  afterwards ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is  deepest  on  the  earliest 
coins  on  which  it  occurs,  and  becomes  less  and  less  distinct  as 
time  goes  on — cf,,  for  instance,  the  early  coins  of  Taxila  with 
some  of  those  struck  by  the  §aka  Satraps  and  the  Hindu 
Princes  of  Mathura.^  Moreover,  as  the  earliest  form  of  this 
incuse,  like  the  shape  of  the  earliest  Indian  coins,  is  square, 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  generally  that  coins  having 
a  circular  incuse  are  later  in  date.  If  so,  our  coin  must 
be  placed  first  in  the  series  of  the  struck  coins  of  Ayodhya  as 
known  at  present.  The  '  tri-ratna '  symbol,  which  forms 
the  obverse,  is  found  also  on  the  coins  of  Vijayamitra.^ 

Satraps  of  Mathura  :    Sodasa  {Indian  Coins,  §  32). 

4.    Rev.  .  ^3]W3^ra[ .     Standing  figure  with  r.  hand 

raised ;  to  1.,  waved  line. 

B.M.;  Bbagvanlal,  89 :   1-5:   1173. 

^•65;   Wt.  41.    PI.  4. 

1  Ibid. 

'  Cunningham:  C.A.I.j  platen  ii  and  Tiii. 

>  C.A.L,  pi.  ix,  19. 
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This  coin  und  anotheri  in  the  Britisli  Museum^  ucquired 
from  Lady  Clive  Baylev  ifi  18811,  show  thtit  Sodasa  is  called 
*  the  son  oi  Ruj uvula'  ou  his  ooinSi  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  part  of  the  inscription  on  tliem  must 
be  restored  as  Raiumiaputmm.  The  latter  part  is^  unfbrtu- 
Dfttely,  quite  ilk^gible.  It  may  have  been  either  Khatrapma 
SodoBOsa  or  Mahd'\  Sodasa  waa,  of  course,  known  to  be  the 
!4on  of  Raj  uvula  from  the  inscription  of  the  Lion-Pillar 
dis^^overed  by  Pandit  BhagTuulal  Indraji,'  but  it  ha&  not 
hitherto  been  noticed  that  the  same  fact  is  recorded  on  bis 
ootns. 

Similarly,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  that  Sodasa 
struck  coins  as  Mahak^atrapa,  although  it  is  well  known 
tkat  he  appears  with  this  title  on  inscriptions.-  A  coin, 
presented  to  the  British  Muaeum  in  1892  by  Colonel  Hir 
(then  Major)  R,  0,  Temple,  reads  quite  clearly  Muhd- 
khatrapnm  »S'[<?](/[d]«fi«fl. 

The  known  cotn-legends  of  8odasa,  all  in  Brahm?  characters. 
are,  therefore,  as  follows ; — 

(1)  Mahdkhairaimm  putram  khntrapma  Soddmm,^ 

(2)  Rnjurufaputram  [ ■. 

(3)  Mnhdkhatrapma  Saddmsa, 


FSatraps*  of  MATHrRl:  [uwcIktain]. 

Ohv.  Twelve  dots  in  four  rows  of  three  each. 

Her.  WIHTTCw  ifK:'')^  m:t)-^{f)  .  ^].  Standing 
figure  with  r.  hand  upraised;  1,,  a  water-jar; 
r,,  tree  within  railing. 

Mr  L.  White  King,  M  -6  ;  Wt.  20 '6.    PI  5. 

I  I,R^M,,  \WH.  p.  646. 

'  Jr^*,  Buhl«r.  £p.  ind,,  ii,  p    mu. 

*  J.R.A,S.^  IH94,  |K  547.  The  tdfara  tru  mtma  Ui  be  invaiiftblf  loUDd  «ni 
ihanroiitiiyi^iit  f«  «M  jin^viiku^ly  it^niL  fiti  coiui^,  whrnever  thn  ii«nie  in  t<i^bl«« 
\km  fiaA  dfc|ffr«  w^in*  Ui  b«  Sq*  The  altoouitite  fantu^  5«*  »tid  Son',  fiTta  by 
llhigfiali]  atiil  Cunwmghsia  mpeotitrvlT,  raonot  bo  certatalr  md  on  any  of  tk« 
•pwimwK  in  tiio  Hritiah  Mmmuiu 
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The  general  similarity  of  this  coin  to  those  of  Sodasa 
makes  its  attribution  to  the  Satraps  of  Mathora  not 
improbable;  but,  unfortunately,  only  a  portion  of  the 
inscription  can  be  read  with  certainty. 

The  first  three  aksaras  are  plainly  bra-htna-nd,  and  the 
fourth  is  appan>ntly  -na.  If  this  reading  be  correct,  we  have 
here  a  title  {krdMmandndm)  in  the  genitive  plural;  and  it  would 
not  be  unn>aaonable  to  expect  after  it  a  compound  made  up 
of  at  lea»t  two  names  also  inflected  in  the  genitive  plural.' 
Ah  there  are  traces  of  what  seems  to  be  a  tia  {nam)  at  the  end 
of  the  iuMription,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  compound 
actaalh*  did  form  the  latter  part  of  this  coin-legend ;  but, 
un(brtunately»  it  is  impossible  from  the  existing  traces 
to  r^tore  the  actual  names.  After  brahniandlndm]  there 
Hr«^  tltiiH^  of  three  ak§aras.  The  first  may  be  go  or  io, 
th^  it^Oi>nd  seems  to  be  da,  and  the  third  may  be  ra.  It  is 
fimipitnKi  ^'  course,  to  suggest  the  name  Soddsa;  but  it 
iiMi\«  ini{K)HHible  to  read  the  last  ak§ara  as  %a.  After  these 
\\sXP^  ifAfrdraM  there  are  very  doubtful  traces  of  others, 
iMoludiiiK*  Perhaps,  a  tha  before  the  final  na. 

^\\^  *  twelve  dots  in  four  rows  of  three  each '  of  the 
o)iYi»i'iHi  typo  uro  not  easy  to  explain;  but  there  seems  to  be 
II  Unuh^noy  of  tlio  obverse-types  on  the  coins  of  the  Satraps  of 
Mntliunii  iiuliMtinct  and  confused  as  they  are  at  the  best,  to 
ilit||0iiiiri4t.n  into  clusters  of  dots.* 

'I'lin    titlti    hrdhmana    may   be    compared    with    [ma]Aa- 

I  III  ilio  |iuiulli'l  iiiMiauco  Khatapana  Hoffdmua  Hagatnoftua,  we  have  a  g^n.  pi. 
\\\  hhii»m»IMmii  t^»  two  ffimitive  Hingulara.  (Mr.  Burn,  referring  to  CunmnghamV 
,I,^.II|,Mmii  111  (f.AJ.t  p.  87,  first  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  first  name,  as  well  as 
(ill.  Mti'Mttil,  wuM  iit  ih(«  f|»nitivc.  lie  also  observed  that  on  one  of  his  own  specimens 
III,.  umiiltiiK  ItKurti  which  usually  anpears  on  the  coins  of  the  Satraps  of  Mathuri 
iri  pituWii  ftt»ii»ontaIly  above  the  first  line.  This  figure  also  appears  on  the 
.  iiLiiiiMM  iiulilidhNl  by  Cunningham,  but  in  the  plate  (viii,  7)  it  is  represented 
M'  M|<(tMi>fi  ^'^^^  t^*"  inscription  in  three  vertical  lines  to  the  left  of  it.  An 
I  «miiUiuMtiii  ft  ibn  ii4;tuul  coin  also  shows  that  (m  the  other  side  of  the  inscription 
.,  1 11^  In  i«|ir»iH«ifit«Ml.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  standing  figure  and  the  tree, 
l4t.iM  M;|iitia«)iittMl  Mipurutuly,  (K*cur  together  on  the  coins  of  Raju^-uU,  ^o^asn, 
(fill  Hutfaiimyti.) 

*  ')  litn  Unulniicy  M  ithown,  for  instance,  in  the  coins  of  Balabhuti.     Cf.  two 

iiM.|i«»'»M»  III  thii   H.M.— Cunningham,  94:    6-7:    181  {  =  C.A.L,  pi.  viii,   8, 

l/liliaMii'tlv  l»liotoKr«P*»*'<0.  "°*1  Major  U.  C.  Temple,  92:  10-8:  195.    Somewhat 

'>iwii)«ii  )•*  thii  rluMlttr  of  (lotN  Men  in  the  representation  of  the  six-headed  deity  <m 

.MlilM  M.iun  i»f  tho  Yuudhuyas;  r.  Cuuningham,  C.-4./.,  pi.  n,  9,  11,  12. 
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hra^^hmanajf  which  seems  to  occur  as  the  iaiter  pari  of  the 
inscription  on  another  specimen  of  this  class  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  White  King.  It  was  read  by  Cunningham  also  on 
Home  coins  of  the  Yaudheyas,^  but  the  correct  reading  on 
these  coins  seems  undoubtedly  to  be  Brahmanya  (Dem),  the 
name  of  the  Yaudheya  king  to  which  the  type  of  the  '  six- 
headed'  deity  {Saddnana,  Brakmamja^  or  KdrUikri/a)  also 
allades.^ 


?Kanauj  :  Jaya-Puraha  (Indian  Coins,  §  110  (1)). 

Obv.    Figure  of  Garuda  to  1, 

Bet*    Visnu   represented  in   his  boar-avatara  to  r, ; 

^nrjTfT  (Jai/a  PuraM), 
Mr,  Vincent  Smith.  M  -75.   PL  & 

The  title  Pnrahan  is  applied  to  Vis^u  as  the  slayer  of 
the  demon  Pura,^  and  the  types  of  both  obverse  and  reverse 
of  this  coin  refer  to  him.  It  has,  therefore,  characteristics 
in  common  with  those  coins  which  bear  the  title  Srimad- 
Adi-rardha,  with  the  figure  of  Visnu  in  his  boar- incarnation, 
and  those  with  the  legend  SrhTnri — almost  certainly  to 
be  regarded^  with  Cunningham,  as  an  abbreviation  of  Sri- 
Trmkrama — and  a  prostrate  figure,  probably  that  of  a  slain 
demon  .^  Srimad'Adi- tardha  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hul tzsch  ^ 
to  be  a  title  used  by  King  Bhojadeva  of  £anauj  {c.  a.d. 
850-900) ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  seem  not  unreasonable, 
in  the  lack  of  definite  evidence,  to  attribute  provisionally 
the  other  coins  of  this  class  to  the  same  dynasty  ^ — the 
Baghuvam^in  dynasty  of  Kanauj — although  it  is  not  yet 
possible  to  identify  the  monarchs  who  bore  the  titles  Jaya- 
Paru&an  and  SrhTriri{krama)  on  their  coins* 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of 
the  legend  Jaya*Purahd.    Is  Jaya  simply  part  of  a  compound 


»  a-i./.,i>.  78,  pL  ri,  %  11-11 
»  In^H  tAMMi,  key  to  pi.  iii,  lo. 

*  Jf.^.,  m  the  Jihdffavata  Purai^,  vii,  \,  as. 

*  CM.L,  p.  64,  pL  vi,  22. 

*  Mp.  In'l,  i,  p.  155- 


l-r^,  >frjTM    -jN'    CNDLAX   coins  and    SEAIrf? 

i^mir.  M  .n  Ji,jfiiier.i,  Jay^u^u^ini,  etc.,  or  is  it  the  2nd 
anonuir  iinpemtive  of  the  verb >?  Perhaps  more  probably 
m.  rormer.  .ince,  if  it  were  a  verb,  it  should,  strictly 
««uczi<;.  le  in  tae  :lrd  persoo.  as  we  have  the  nominative 
P^irwL  not  -ne  vocative  P^^i-ika^  ;   cr.  the  le^nds  on  the 

■-'  Ahtc  TitrntA  :    P-" >iniTL    .'./..  ..\     ifi,-    ^    j^^.2v 

Wien  :  -rr/r^  tt-  •-  -  '  •*■  ^..txieii  -he  »:oiij*?t:ture 
$  'JIL  -a-ff-r"  ±.-^.^  ^-  Tw.i».ueii  u  the  Allahabad 
.nsprrn^..-  c  ^*Er"-n:!»'"*>  •'  •  vf!.„u  certain  coin? 
?>^n->r  ^—  -J*^  --•  ----^-^  >  itrributed,  mi^h: 
TA"^  '^-  •r  -^  ^  ^^'^  -^  *  ' '^ima vati  ( Jfarwar  . 
Sr  ^ly--^^-  ^-^  *"^^^-  •  -^"*^'i  -hat  he  was  more 
:tr-c»x-  ^BJ  ^-  ^ --.•,...  ::^m-u-a."  .2  The  present 
--  Ta.  T*-**^  *-*'*  ■  *^^'-  •^r  uember  of  the  same 
i'-rwfc*-       '^^    "'"^  '      ■""'     -"-"■-irri  of  a  somewhat 

^jft-».   *«        '^  •     "^'    ^*^^        -'- ^^  a  connecting  link 
^--8»*    ^^  ^     "^^       '     ^  v.rcttrly  the  initial  aksanr 


^f!:*r    .•  -upound   beffiniiing 


^      **.      %^..     ^'i     ^    ..-.     'c..\ir.;.^-..x4d.   riding  on   an 
^^w-    -         ^    •    -       '^^^'--ir  l.^rJerofdots. 
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This  coin  has  already  been  published  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Societfj  of  Bengal^  1897, 
p.  309  (pi.  xxxviii,  fig.  xiv),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  reading  of  the  inscription  should  be  given  as  above. 
It  ift  not  quite  certain  whether  the  traces  remaining  on 
this  coin  are  those  of  a  third  line  of  inscription  or  of  some 
ornament — perhaps  the  conch-ahell,  an  emblem  of  Vis^u, 
As  Mf»  Vincent  Smith  rightly  says,  the  characters  are  late 
medta)val.  They  raiiy  be,  perhaps,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
centnry  a.d- 

Murdn\  like  Purahan^  is  an  epithet  of  Visnu,  the  slayer 
fif  the  demon  Mura.*  It  is  possible  that  this  coin  may  also 
belong  to  Kanauj.  It  is  like  the  coins  with  the  inscriptions 
Srinmd'Adi-  Vardha  and  Jat/(j'Pitmhd  in  havin^^  a  name 
of  Visnu,  which  may  possibly  have  been  adopted  by  some 
king  as  his  title.  It  seems,  at  first  sights  to  be  unlike  them 
in  not  having  for  it«  type  the  representation  of  some  avatar 
of  Visnu.  What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  type,  '*a  man, 
holding  an  elephant- goad,  riding  on  an  elephant/'  is 
doubtful ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  obverse 
of  the  coin  is  somewhat  rubbed,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  originally  some  other  figure 
as  well  as  the  elephant  -  rider  —  some  demon,  perhaps, 
whom  he  is  slaying — and  that,  after  aU,  the  type  may  refer 
to  some  incident  in  the  history  of  Visnu,  perhaps  even  to 
his  slaying  of  the  demon  Mara.  These  and  other  doubts 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  discovery  of  other  and  better 
specimens  of  this  coinage. 

The  form  Rd*ja  for  R^a  is  common  enough  in  different 
parts  of  India  and  at  very  widely  separated  periods,  for 
instance  occasionally  on  coins  of  Gondophares  (Indo-Parthian, 
1st  cent.  A.iJ.) — maharayam  rayaraijam'^ — and  regularly  in 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Vijayanagar  (14-16th  centuries), 
Krs^a-Raya,  Acyuta-Raya,  etc.  This  being  the  case,  no 
argament  can,  apparently,  be  drawn  from  its  use  on  the 


*  8«fr  Ike  fekr«ao»  given  a.«.  iti  P.  W* 

>  Gtudner:  B.M,  Cat.,  p.  101,  OondophnTei,  No.  9. 
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present  coin  to  help  in  determining  the  locality  in  which  it 
was  struck. 


[Uncertain]  {Indian  Coins,  §  122  (1)). 

9.  Obv.  [^]  I  Wni  I 

Eev,   Degraded  representation  of  the  Sassanian  Fire- 
Altar. 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  -7 ;  Wt.  59-5.    PL  ft 

This  coin  belongs  to  that  class  of  medisDval  Indian  coins 
derived  from  the  Sassanian  type  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
attributed  with  much  exactness  as  regards  either  locality 
or  date.  It  is  interesting  as  having  an  inscription  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  series  ;  but  this 
inscription,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  read  with  any  certainty. 
The  top  line  is  quite  doubtful.  There  are,  apparently, 
traces  of  ^;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  there 
may  have  been  one  or  more  ak§aras  before  it.  The  character 
conjecturally  restored  as  ra  in  the  second  line  is  equally 
uncertain.  It  is  possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coin 
just  noticed,  we  may  have  the  title  Rdya,  and  Ma  may  be 
the  initial  aksara  of  the  king's  name  or  title ;  but,  perhaps, 
when  so  much  is  doubtful,  it  is  better  to  abstain  from 
conjecture  altogether. 

As  in  so  many  other  Indian  series,  we  have  here  an 
example  of  the  debasement  of  coinage.  The  coins  of 
Sassanian  derivation  are  originally,  like  their  prototypes, 
of  good  silver.  Later  specimens  often  show  more  or  less  of 
alloy ;  and  some,  like  the  present,  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  bronze  pure  and  simple.  These  sometimes,  too,  show 
traces  of  a  thin  silver  plating,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  were  all  originally  plated  and  intended,  as  is  the 
case  so  often  with  Roman  coins  also,  to  pass  as  silver. 
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[Uncertain.] 
10,    Obr,    Head  to  r. 

ifer.    A  sort  of  svmtika  with  five  curved  arms  within 

a  circle,  to  the  outside  of  which  are  attached  bars, 

each  surmounted  by  a  crescent  with  horns  turned 

inwards ;  border  of  dots, 

Mr.  L.  White  King.  M  65  ;  Wt  56.    Pi  10. 

The  attribution  of  this  strange  coin,  which  seems  to  be 
different  from  anything  hitherto  published^  is  quite  doubtful. 
The  head  is  not  unlike  the  degradation  of  the  Sassanian 
head  on  the  coins  of  the  Oadluya-paim  elass,^  At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  resemble  the  head  on  some  of  the  Huna 
eoins.^  Its  resemblance  to  heads  found  on  coins  of  both  thest; 
classes  is  nut  to  be  wondered  at  in  Tiew  of  their  common 
derivation  from  a  Sassanian  source.  Its  resemblance  to  a  head 
of  any  description  has,  however,  not  always  been  recognised* 
It  was  at  first  described  as  an  ''elephant  walking  to  right/^ 
and  compared  with  the  coin  published  by  Cunningham 
{Coim  of  Ancient  India,  pL  x^  21)  ;  and,  if  the  coin  be  held 
sideways,  its  likeness  to  this  description  will  be  seen  to 
be  very  curiously  true. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  symbol  which  forms  the  reverse- 
type  seems  to  occur  on  any  other  Indian  coins ;  but  symbols 
somewhat  similarly  formed  with  circles  having  various 
external  attachments  are  not  uncommon  on  the  punch- 
marked  coins. 

[Uncertain]  :   P  Eidaba  Eusana  (Indian  Coins,  §  76). 

LI.  Obt\  Male  bust,  full- face,  wearing  head-dress,  with 
long  streamers  rising  up  from  the  shoulders.  In 
margin,  traces  of  inscription  or  ornamented  border. 

lUff*  Inscription  of  two  lines  in  Brahmi  characters 
struck  over  some  type,  or  possibly  another  in- 
scription, with  ornamented  border. 

Electrotype  in  B-H.  JB  55,    PL  11, 

^,y,»  Ctmnmgham,  CM, I,,  pL  n,  7- 
f  ^  C/,  CiumiDffhanL,  Latf^r  Indo'Scytkiftm  {Bphthalitt*  or  Wk%t0  Bwm)^  Nam. 
"^^-u,  1894,  pL  s,  putic^iilATly,  perhupa,  fig>,  3.  a  stiver  coin  af  Mibinkuk* 
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Perhaps  the  nearest  analogy  to  this  coin  is  presented  by 
the  coins  of  K§atrapa  Tarika,  published  by  General  Sir  A. 
Cunningham  in  Num.  Ckron.,  1893,  p.  201,  pi.  xv,  8,  9.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  impossible  that  this  coin  may  bear  on  its 
reTerse  the  same  inscription  with  the  letters  much  confused 
owing  to  the  double  striking.  The  aksara  pa  seems  to 
appear  clearly  where  we  should  expect  it,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  the  inscription,  and  ra,  perhaps  with  its  vowel- 
mark  erased,  where  we  should  expect  rt^  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  line.  The  other  ak^aras  are  all  more  or  less 
confused — indeed,  the  first  and  second  of  the  first  line  admit 
of  being  more  easily  read  (as  ma-rmi)  if  the  coin  be  inverted 
and  they  be  taken  to  be  the  second  and  third  of  the  second 
line.  That  this  cannot  be  the  correct  position  seems, 
however,  to  be  shown  by  the  aksara  pa,  which  appears  to 
be  quite  clear  and  not  to  admit  of  any  intelligible  reading 
if  inverted.  But,  quite  apart  from  the  inscription,  the  bust 
on  the  obverse  offers  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  some 
of  those  which  appear  on  coins  of  the  Kidara  Eusanas,  and, 
particularly,  on  one  class  of  the  coins  of  Ksatrapa  Tarika. 
This  resemblance,  shown  in  such  points  as  the  facing  position 
of  the  bust,  the  streamers  fljdng  upwards  from  the  shoulders, 
the  head-dress  and  the  ear-rings,  will  be  apparent  if  our 
coin  be  compared  with  several  of  those  (Nos.  1,  2,  6-8) 
illustrated  in  the  plate  of  Cunningham  referred  to  above. 

PNanda  Kings  of  Karwar  :   Maharathi  S — . 

12.    Obv.  Humped  bull  to  1.,  [H^?]1RT  ^TfTTf^r  (?  fz)^  ir[— 
=  l^Sava?']lat/a  Maharathi  (?  thi)8a  Sa[ — . 
Rev.    1.,  tree  within  railing  ;    r.,  Caitya  surmounted 

by  crescent. 
Mr.  R.  Sewell.  Lead,  1-05;  Wt.  211-5.     PI.  12. 

The  reverse  -  type  of  this  coin  connects  it  with  those 
published  first  by  Elliot  ^  and  subsequently  by  Cunningham.^ 

^  Cinns  rfSinUhem  India,  p.  31,  pi.  ii,  41,  42. 
^  C9im  rfAmieni  Indite,  p.  111. 


acquired  by  General  Pearse  at  Kiirwiir  (North 
Bombay  Presidency)  ;  aud,  as  they  seora  to  bear 
names  ending  in  -nanda,^  they  are  at  present  usually 
described  as  coin*  of  the  *  Nanda  kings  of  Karwar.'  This 
title,  however^  must  be  regarded  as  purely  tentative*  It 
may  serve  as  a  convenient  designation  only  until  a  more 
aoourate  description  is  possible.  There  seems  to  be  no  other 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  dynasty ;  and,  at  first 
sight,  the  evidence  of  the  present  coin  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it,  and,  presumably,  the  very  similar  coins  discovered 
by  General  Pearse,  were  struck  by  a  dynasty  the  members 
of  which  called  themselves  *  Lords  of  Mahiirastra.' 

Such,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
elesignation  *  Maharathi  *  or  *  Maharathi.'  But,  on  further 
examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  precise  meaning  of 
fhe  word  must  remain,  for  the  present,  somewhat  doubtfuK 
It  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions,  but  this  i^  the  first 
instance  in  which  its  occurrence  on  u  coin  has  been  noticed; 
aod,  as  we  may  assume  that  only  rulers  struck  coins,  this 
additional  piece  of  evidence  must  have  very  considerable 
weight  in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  status  of  the 
*  Maharathi/ 

The  evidence  from  inscriptions  (Buhler,  in  ArrU.  Surv, 
)V^')iL  ImL^  vols,  iv  and  v)  is  as  tbllows : — 

(1)  NiJnaghat  (voL  v,  p.  60,  pi  H,  1) :  *  *  .  ^nfja  mahdrafhino 
A  my  iytt'k  uiu*  ca  tilt  a  n  usa. 

Dr.  Biihler  restored  the  first  word  as  bdlatfn.  He  remarks 
that,  on  the  photograph,  **  the  letter  'in-  \^  faintly,  but  still 
distinctly,  readable  before  -//a**  (p.  tiO,  note  3;;  but  there 
seems  to  be   no   evidence  whatever  for  the  hd*^  although, 


I 

UAH 

I      Us 

r  w 


'  <?wnntTit:hnni  nrsnHi  tlie  name  i»^  (J)  Muh*^  or  Mudra-nm*da^  und  {*l)  r^Atin^ 
uAiuia  Hf  j^vt^  tlie  Irg^mci  of   Xo.    1  m  RHjhff  JUmlra-umtdam. 

il  «hrM)l  }iHi«  rorNtf'itiirl  Xi\  Rahe  MMftifni(m)daM.     About  tfai>  ciirebrui  I  in 

mxyutt^  «jtf«iJf  ol  the  Qiime  there  $«x<im>  to  be  tio  diiubt,  but  ite  vohi4  may 
|llrluip«bi*  *  or  i.  TUr  lei^end  of  No.  2  tuiiy,  p*'rluip«,  he  Rttno  Vat*t^  .<^^3i'<r(My/a«a. 
Tbr  (hiTfl  akfi$rn  nC  i\w  wntne  in  ({iitti?  doubtful,  but  it  seeiiu  Ut  bti  tuie  wiiirh 
**^i«nm  At  tbi*  botlom — <7fl,  (0*  or  hha.  The  ij»ine  rony,  porhujiJ*,  be  the  hsunaknt 
ytf^ukm^  0  name  oi  lliti  i«te  tbe  qtiotetiotw  from  Purn^ns  Kiven  iu  the  ^ttbda^ 


^k?m.-'  «iw*- 
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of  ooursei  the  conjectural  restoration  bdldya  is,  in  itself, 
extremely  plausible.  The  evidence  of  the  coin,  however, 
on  which  the  same  two  syllables  -laya  precede  the  title 
maMrathif  is  rather  against  this.  The  restoration  bdldya 
on  the  coin  is  improbable.  If  it  were  struck  by  a  queen 
Mtyling  herself  'daughter  of  the  Maharathi,'  as  Biihler 
interprets  this  passage  in  the  inscription,  we  should  certainly 
expeoti  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage,  Mahdrathi- 
bdldya.  On  the  whole  it  seems  more  probable  that  -laya, 
both  on  the  inscription  and  on  the  coin,  is  what  remains  of 
some  name — perhaps  of  a  people  or  of  a  place — specialising 
the  title  '  Maharathi.' 

With  the  abandonment  of  Biihler's  restoration  would 
oeoso  his  objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Mahdrathi 
with  the  I)akh%\jidpa\tha[^patino]  mentioned  in  the  previous 
line  of  the  inscription.  The  whole  inscription  is  far  too 
fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  proof  of  this  identification ; 
but  itii  possibility  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Unfortunately,  no  certain  information  can  at  present  be 
obtained  fVom  the  Maharathi's  title  Amgiya-kula-vadhana. 
Dliap^viiiilnrs  suggested  correction  Andhriya^  tempting  as  it 
NooiDN,  JH  quite  impossible  (Biihler,  id.,  p.  QQ),  Can  Amgiya  = 
Angika  refer  to  the  Ahgas,  who  are  placed  by  Yarahamihira 
together  with  the  Andhras  in  the  south-eastern  district  P  ^ 

(2)  Niinaghat  (vol.  v,  p.  64,  pL  li,  No.  6)  :  Mahdrathi 
[Tra']nakayiro, 

This  ia  the  inscription  of  one  of  the  relievos  in  the  cave. 
The  tra  is  not  certain ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  seems  impossible 
to  read  the  akmra  as  ga,  and  to  translate  with  Professor 
Bhandarkar  {Hist.  Dek.,  p.  15,  second  edition),  "the 
heroic  Maratha  leader  or  the  hero  of  the  Maratha  tribe.'' 
But  although  the  name  is  not  certain,  this  inscription  is 
most  important,  for,  taken  together  with  the  inscriptions 
of  the  other  relievos,  it  shows  the  '  Maharathi '  in  the 
company  of  two  kings,  one  queen,  and  three  princes,  and. 


»  Cf.  Flwt,  Topoffraphienl  Lift  of  the  Brhat'SMmhiUi,  Ind,  Ant,,  1893,  pp.  171, 
173.  179. 


mtdti 


apparently  I  in  order  of  precedence,  after  one  of  the  princes 
<md  before  the  other  two  (Biihler,  iW.,  p.  66). 

(3)  Kanheri,  No.  29  (voL  v,  p.  86) :  Mahdra[jaymlikdt/fr 
Ma\_hdbhoii]ya  ba\lika\ya  Mahdmthiniya  Khamdnndgmdiako- 

(4)  Bbtija,  No,  7  (vol.  iv,  p.  83,  pi.  xliv) :  Mahdrathi&a 
KoBiklpuima  Vinkndalma, 

(5)  Bedsu,  No.  3  {id,,  p.  90,  pi.  xlvii) :  Mafidbhoyahdlikdya 
Mn  [  hd  ]  devitja  Mahdralhin  it/a  Sd  mad  in  ikdy  a , 

(6)  Karle,  No.  2  {id.,  p.  90,  pi.  xlvii) :  Mahdrathim  Goti- 
utrasa  Ayimitranakasa. 

(7)  Karlej  No.  20,  dated  in  the  aeventli  year  of  the 
Andhra  king  Vaaithlputa  Siiaii8iri-[Pulumayi]  (»</.,  p.  107» 
pi.  Hv)  :  Okhnhhii/dnam  Mahdmthi  (P  fhi)Ha  Kosikipuimn 
MittMiemsa  pukna  [^Ma^hdrathind  I'duthiputma  iSomadcpeiia* 

Theee  inscriptions  show  the  *  Mahurathi  '  and  his  wife 
the  '  Maharathint  *  in  the  moat  intimate  association  with 
roviil  titles.  That  the  Maharathia  were  feudatory  to  the 
Audhras  18,  as  Biihler  pointed  out,  shown  by  inscr.  (?), 
which  is  dated  in  the  regnal  year  of  an  Andhra  king. 
That  they  were  further  closely  connected  with  the  Andhra 
kings  by  family  or  by  cu.ste  seems  to  be  shown,  as  Pandit 
Bhagvunlal  obiierved,  by  the  nse  of  metronymics  which 
they  have  iu  common  with  them.  That  their  general  title 
was  sometimes  further  defined  b}^  the  name  of  the  people 
or  of  the  country  over  which  they  ruled  is  clear  from 
inscr*  (7),  and  probably  also,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from 
inscr,  (1)  and  from  tbe  coin.  Lastly,  the  fact  that  they 
struck  coins  seems  to  show  that  they  were  occasionally « 
at  any  rate,  sufficiently  powerful  to  assert  a  certain  degree 

independence. 

Dr.  Biihler  explaineil  the  title  as  perhaps  originally  the 

10  aa  the  Sianskrit   mahdratha^    '  a    great   warrior,*   and 

'a^^dit  Bhagvanlal,  in   his  note  on  Bhaja  Inscr.,  No.  7/ 

it«6  th*t  it  is  "  a  Paurayik  title  of  a  great  warrior :  it  i«i 


■  7"nph  Imeriptiv*^*,  p.  24. 
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common  in  the  families  of  Rajas."  The  dictionaries  seem 
not  to  know  of  mahdrathi  in  this  sense,  but  mahdratha,  of 
which  it  may  be  an  equivalent,  is  of  course  quite  common. 

Professor  Bhandarkar,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  it  is 
"  clearly  ....  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  the  same  as  our 
modem  Maratha."^  His  objection  to  Pandit  Bhagvanlal's 
Tiew  is  founded  on  the  occurrence  of  the  feminine  form 
mahdrafhintf  which,  he  holds,  could  not  properly  be  used  to 
denote  '  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  great  warrior.'  But  this 
objection  seems  to  be  scarcely  valid.  Surely  dt^hesa,  for 
instance,  means  '  the  wife  of  a  duke/  and  not  '  a  feminine 
leader.* 

But,  whatever  the  derivation  of  the  term  may  have  been, 
such  an  expression  as  Okhalakiydnam  Mahdrathi  (inscr. 
No.  7)  shows  conclusively  that  it  denoted  the  governor  over 
a  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  portion  of  the  inscription  on  our 
coin  cannot  be  read  with  any  certainty.  If  read  from  the 
bottom  left,  traces  of  what  is  apparently  a  aa  are  first  seen, 
followed  by  what  may  be  traces  of  a  va^  a  dha^  or  simply 
some  symbol  in  front  of  the  bull.  After  the  legible  portion 
which  follows  {'h-ya-ma-hd-ra-thi  (,M<)-sfl-«[a])  there  may 
have  been  several  aksaras,  but  no  adequate  traces  of  them 
remain. 

It  is  scarcely  safe,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  extract  any 
further  information  from  the  inscription  on  the  coin  ;  but, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  its  reverse- type  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  connected  with  a  class  of  coins  already  known. 
The  form  of  the  *  tree  within  railing,*  which  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  reverse-type,  is  strikingly  similar  to  that 
which  occupies  the  same  position  on  the  '  Nanda '  coins — 
very  nearly  approximating  to  that  of  yatu[ga]nanda,  and 
somewhat  farther  removed  from  that  of  Mulananda.  All 
three  reverse-types  are,  however,  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  symbol  or  symbols  which  appear  to  the 
right  of   the   main    type.     These  subsidiary  symbols  may, 

^  HiJit.  Dek.f  p.  12,  note  2. 
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perliapb,  be  characterialie  of  the  individual  ruler ;  or  tbey 
aay,.  on  the  other  baud,  deuote  historical  facts  such 
j?ictorie»  wou  or  territorieb  annexed.  Their  precise 
ixxg  must,  for  the  present,  remain  quite  doubtful, 
'  *  Maharathi  *  coin  is  further  distinguished  from  the 
^Nunda*  coins  by  its  obverse  type.  It  has  the  *  humped 
bull/  while  they  have  the  *caitya/  Tliore  is,  therefore, 
nothing  to  show  the  precise  connection  which  existed 
between  the  princes  who  struck  thet^e  coins.  They  may 
have  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty,  or  they  may  have  been 
connected  merely  as  feudijtorie%  of  the  Andhraa, 

From  the  epigraphic  point  of  view,  the  clear»  well-cut 
letters  of  the  '  Maharathi '  coin  would  seem  to  be  earlier 
than  the  clumsy,  lU-formed  letters  of  the  *  Nan  da  '  coiii«, 
but  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  this  point.  The 
roughness  of  the  letters  may  be  due  to  local  workmanship. 
The  letters  of  the  first  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the 
inscriptions,  and  they  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  period — 
tirst  or  second  century  A.n.-^a  period  to  which  also  the 
coins  of  the  Andhras  belong.  We  may  therefore  pro- 
visionally arrange  the  coins  of  this  series  in  chronological 
order  as  follows: — (1)  Maharathi  S^ — ;  (2)  Vata[ga]nanda  ; 
(3)  Mulananda, 

Ani>ura:    PiSakasei^a   {Indian  Coim,  §g  85-88). 

Obt\    Lion  to  right ;  [— ^  ?]  €[— * 
Rer.    Plain, 

Mr.  L.  White  King,  Lead,  -95  ;  Wt.  244,     PI,  13, 

This  coin  mu}-^  be  compared  to  the  one  published  by 
Elliot.  Cmm  of  Southern  Indm,  pi.  ii,  47.  pp,  2ti  and  162//. 
which  has  as  its  type  a  *  lion  to  left,'  Both  coins  have 
the  reverse  plain ;  and  on  both  traces  of  an  inscription,  in 
Brahmi  characteru  of  the  Andhra  type,  are  to  be  read.  Sir 
Walter  KUiot,  in  bis  description^  says  **  the  letter  Jsa  alone 
is  legible";  but.  in  reality,  five  aknarm  are  more  or  les* 
visible — r,  i*.  ntt  rn  m.     The  two  last,  no  doubt,  form   the 


'■■  Hill  I ^^m  -    ■--     "^-^ 
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ordinary  beginning  of  an  Andhra  coin- legend  =  r4;^ff^. 
The  three  first  are  the  last  part  of  the  name  or  title  of  the 
king,  possibly  -virasa. 

There  are  fewer  traces  of  an  inscription  on  Mr.  King's 
coin,  but,  such  as  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  relics  of  a  coin- 
legend  similarly  arranged.  The  only  aksara  which  can  be 
read  with  certainty  is  a  -sa^  occupying  the  same  position 
as  the  'sa  on  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  coin,  and  this  is  preceded 
by  traces  of  a  letter  which  cannot  be  restored  with  any 
certainty.  It  may  possibly  be  the  letter  which  is  doubtfiilly 
read  as  -na-  on  the  coins  about  to  be  described. 

These  two  coins  also  come  from  the  same  district,  the 
Kistna  District  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Mr.  Eang's 
specimen  is  more  particularly  described  as  having  been 
found  in  Gudivada,  a  site  from  which  probably  more 
Andhra  coins  have  been  acquired  than  from  any  other. 

These  Andhra  coins,  having  for  their  obverae-type  the 
figure  of  a  lion  turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
have  been  called  '  Simha '  coins  by  Elliot  ^  and  Thomas ; 
but  while  the  former  extends  the  term  to  all  coins  of 
Southern  India  which  bear  a  *lion'  for  their  type,  the 
latter  uses  it  especially  of  the  leaden  coins  of  the  Andhras. 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1880  (p.  61)  Thomas  published 
eleven  specimens  of  this  class  belonging  to  Mr.  Sewell,  through 
whose  kindness  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  originals.  The  inscription,  read  tentatively  by 
Thomas  as  mkasakasa  or  -«y«,  seems  to  me,  judging  from 
the  two  specimens  on  which  the  most  distinct  traces  remain, 
to  be  more  probably  saka8e[nd]8a.  All  the  aksaras  seem  to 
be  certain  except  the  last  but  one,  which  may  be  the  later 
looped  form  of  na. 

If  the  reading  of  the  name  '  Sakasena '  could  be 
established  beyond  question,  it  might  be  possible  to  identify, 
as  Professor  Bhandarkar  has  already  identified,^  the  striker 
of  these  coins  with  the  Madhariputa  Svami-Sakasena  of  the 


'  Oleaningty  No.  I,  pi.  iii. 
»  Si9L  Dek.  (2nd  ed.),  p.  35. 
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eri  inscription.^  So  fur  as  the  name  is  concerned, 
Professor  Bhandarkar'a  conjecture  that  Thooaaa'a  reading 
Saktuakasa  should  be  corrected  to  Sakasenma  seems  to  me 
to  be  almost  certain. 

pFofesdor  Bbandarkar  places  this  Madharlputa  Sakaaenu 
quite  late  in  the  Andhra  series  (c.  190  a.d.}.'  Tliis  attribution 
aeeniA  to  receive  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  -na^ 
of  the  name  on  the  coin,  if  correctly  restored,  can  only  be 
a  *««'  of  the  later  form,  in  which  a  loop  or  a  curve  took 
the  place  of  the  original  straight  line  at  the  base.  In 
the  inscription,  too,  the  later  form  seems  to  occur  in  the 
name,  while  the  earlier  form  is  seen  in  other  words.  But, 
if  Madharlputa  Sakasena  be  placed  so  late,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  can  be  identified  with  the  Madharlputa  Sivalakura 

the  coins,  the  letters  of  which  seem  to  be  undoubtedly 

an  earlier  date.^ 

Mr.  Sewcirs  coins  agree  with  the  specimen  now  published, 
not  only  in  type,  sixe,  and  weight/  but  also  in  having 
a  plain  reverse— a  feature  which  has  usually  been  supposed 
to  be  characteristic  of  early  coins.  Altogether,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  precise  attribution  of  the  coins  of  this  class 
cannot  be  determined  until  several  difficulties  have  been 
solved. 

Andhka  :   Satakani  (Indian  Coins,  §§  85-88). 

14.     Ohr.    Elephant  to  right;  ^nwfiW  (Safakanisa),^ 

Ret,    Portions   of    two  impressions   of  the   '  TJjjain ' 
^H  symbol 

^M         Mr.  L.  White  King.  Potin,  *65  ;  Wt.  26*5.     PL  14. 

^16.    Obr.    Similar ;  ^HW  [     .     .     ]  [Sataka     .     •     ) 

^^  Rtv,    Similar. 

^fc^  Hr.  L,  White  King.  Potin,  -65;  Wt  26.     FL  15, 

\ 


3  Jlui.  I>«k.  <2iid  iA.),  p*  36. 

^  cy,  th*'  f««rm_«i  u(  ka  tiou  rn  Dt»l  rarvecl  at  thr  bott^mi. 
*  218  to  250  gr*. 
The  first  ixk^ura  npptwn  f<oiudiitie«  m  ta-  ruid  «uiitetiinea  as  «i|«. 
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These  coins  are  not  new  to  numismatics  ;  but  they  are- 
published  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  excellent  inscription 
of  the  former  and  of  the  well-preserved  obverse-types  of 
both.  A  similar  coin  seems  to  be  described,  but  not 
illustrated,  by  Thomas  in  Elliot,  Coins  of  Southern  Indta^ 
p.  33,  No.  10 ;  and  among  the  Andhra  coins  from  Gudivad» 
published  by  Mr.  Rea  in  his  South  Indian  Buddhist  AntiquiHes 
there  is  at  least  one  (pis.  xii  and  xiii,  No.  55)  which  seems^ 
to  be  of  the  same  kind.^  The  former  is,  indeed,  called 
*  copper  or  bronze '  and  the  latter  '  lead ' ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  may  both,  like  the  two  coins  here 
published,  be  composed  of  the  alloy  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  is  here  called  '  potin,'  ^  and  which,  according 
to  the  varying  proportions  of  its  ingredients,  appears  some- 
times rather  like  bronze  and  sometimes  rather  like  lead. 

The  most  important  find  of  coins  of  this  particular  class 
was  made  in  the  Brahmapuri  Tahsil  of  the  Chanda  District 
(Central  Provinces)  and  fully  described  by  Dr.  Hoeml^  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  1893, 
p.  117 ;  and  a  valuable  selection  from  this  find  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Society  to  the  British  Museum  in  the 
same  year. 

Dr.  Hoernl^  attributes  those  coins  with  inscr.  Siri-Sdtakani 
or  Sdtakanisa  (without  Sin'-)  to  Gotaralputa  Satakani  I 
{c.  A.D.  113,  according  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith),  and  those 
with  inscr.  *  ta  Siri  -  Yam  -  Satakani  to  Gotamiputa 
Satakani  II  (c,  a.d.  184,  according  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith). 
He  notes  that  the  first  letter  of  the  last  inscr.,  here  denoted 
by  an  asterisk,  is  uncertain;  but  it  seems  to  me,  judging 
from  one  of  the  Ohanda  coins  (B.M. ;  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  93 : 
9-6 :   5),  that  both  this  sign  and  the  following  one,  whioh 


*  Arch.  Stivr.  South.  Ind.,  \\  =  Arch.  Sun.  Ind.  (New  Impeiial  Seriee),  xv. 

'  Babelou,  Traite  des  monnaiea  grecqws  et  rmnaitiMy  tome  i,  p.  371 :  **  Eu 
numiBmutique,  le  potin  est  au  bronze  ce  que  le  billuu  edt  k  Targent ;  c*est  un 
m^tal  impur,  compose  de  cuivre  jaune  et  rouge,  d'6tain,  de  plomb  et  de  lavaref^ 
ou  scories  diverses.'*  It  \»  probably  to  these  and  similar  corns  that  £Uiot  refern 
when  he  sayH  {C.S.I.y  p.  22),  "  One  class  of  coins  was  found  to  consist  of  a  kind 
of  speculum  of  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  and  another  of  un  impure  lead  ore,  which 
gBTe  them  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  alloy." 
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he  reads  as  -ta,  niaj  possibly  only  be  parts  of  sorae  symbol, 
perhaps  a  conch -shell.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  genitive 
Satakani^a  is  the  form  invariably  intended  whenever  the 
name  appears  on  these  coins,  although  there  is  very  often 
no  room  for  the  termination  -vfi. 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  who  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  have 
the  advantage  of  studying  the  manuscript  of  bis  article  on 
the  chronology  and  numismatics  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty, 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Zeituchrifl  fier  DeutKcheu 
Mar^enldndisehen  (jh$ellsvhftfl,  attributes  both  of  these  classes 
of  coins  to  Gotamiputa  Satakani  II.  The  numismatic 
evidence,  whatever  it  may  be  worth  in  this  particular 
instance,  certainly  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith's  attribution,  for  the  coins  of  the  two  classes  are  mo^t 
closely  connected  by  community  of  types  and  by  th« 
simitarity  of  their  inscriptions. 

Together  with  these  coins  in  the  Chanda  board  were  found 
a  number  of  coins  of  Pulumavi.  and  also  a  number  of 
specimens  which  could  only  be  described  generally  as  '  coins 
with  imperfect  legends.'  All  of  these  have  the  same  types, 
and  all  are  of  the  same  peculiar  metal.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  the  coins  thus  found  together— and  thert^ 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  not  accepting  the  statement 
t^t  they  were  all  found  together— must  belong  to  the  same 
period;  and  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  this  Chaada 
hoard  should  have  considerable  weight  in  any  attempt  to 
determine  the  chronology  of  this  portion  of  the  Andhra 
Dynasty. 

Dr,  Hoemle  gives  the  inscription  on  the  coins  of  Pulumavi 
««  {8i)m'Siri'Pudiu¥idvma,  The  initial  Si-  of  {S\)m  he 
regards  as  uncertain,  and  states  that  the  second  akmrn  of 
the  name,  which  he  reads  as  PudumdiH,  may,  perhaps,  be  -iu-. 
The  whole  inscription,  unfortunately,  is  not  legible  on  any 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  the  reading  of  the  first  portion  {St)m  could  be  sub- 
stantiated, as  the  name  Siva-in  is  actually  found  in  the  lists 
of  Andhra  kings  given   by    the  Puranas,^  though  not  in 

^  JJhojidArkmr     Etirlu  tfttt&ry  9/ (he  Ihlkm  (ind  cd.),  p,  32. 
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connection  with  Pujumavi.  One  cannot,  however,  altogether 
neglect  the  possibility  that  the  traces  read  by  Dr.  Hoeml^ 
as  (8i)va  may,  as  was  suggested  above  in  regard  to  his 
reading  *ta  on  coins  of  Siri-Yana-Satakani,  perhaps,  only 
be  the  traces  of  some  symbol. 

Two  of  the  Chanda  coins  in  the  British  Museum  (As. 
Soc.  Beng.,  93:  9-6:  7  and  17)  show  without  doubt  that 
the  second  aksara  in  the  name  Pulunidvi  is  lu  and  not  du. 

Among  the  'coins  with  imperfect  legends'  found  at 
Ohanda,  there  is  one  class  of  very  considerable  importance. 
Dr.  Hoeml^  gives  the  legible  inscriptions  as  Siri-Kanu-Sata' 
and  ri-KanU'Sdta-.  The  coin  having  the  last-mentioned 
is,  probably,  the  one  now  in  the  British  Museum  (As.  Soc. 
Beng.,  93  :  9-6 :  19).  I  have  examined  it,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  inscription  should  be  read  as  -ri  Kanha-Sata-, 
The  aksara  nha  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  exactly  like  the 
form  given  by  Biihler,  Indische  Palaeographies  pi.  iii,  xiii,  40. 
A  Kanha  (or  Krsna)  of  the  Andhra  Dynasty  is,  of  course, 
well  known,  both  from  the  Puranic  lists  and  from  an 
inscription.^  But  in  the  lists  he  appears  as  the  second 
member  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  characters  of  his  inscription 
are  undoubtedly  early.  Biihler  assigned  them  to  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century  b.c,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  this  inscription  must  be  much  older  than  the 
other  inscriptions  of  the  Andhras.^  The  Kanha  of  the  coins 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  identified  with  the  Kanha 
(Krsna)  of  the  Puranic  lists  and  of  the  inscription.  The 
coins  are  closely  related  in  every  way  to  the  others  found 
at  Ohanda,  and  may,  like  them,  be  assigned,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  confidence,  to  the  second  century  a.d.  We  must, 
therefore,  place  in  the  list  of  Andhra  kings  a  second  Kanha, 
who  was  not  widely  separated  in  point  of  date  from  Yasithiputa 
Siri-Pulumavi  and  Gotamlputa  Siri-Yaila-Satakani. 

One  feature,  shown  by  the  two  coins  belonging  to  Mr.  L. 
White    King,   which   are    described    above    (p.   303)   and 


»  Areh,  Surv.  West,  India,  iv,  p.  98,  pi.  li,  Nasik  No.  I. 
«  Areh.  Surv.  W.  Ind,,  v,  p.  73. 
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illastrated  in  the  Plate  (Nos.  14  and  15),  remains  to  be 
noticed.  The  reverses  of  both  show  portions  only  of  two 
apreBsiotis  of  the  *  Ujjain  *  symbol.  It  seems  impossible 
to  explain  this  irregidarity  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
that  the  Andhra  coins  of  this  peculiar  metal  were  cast  and 
not  struck,  and  that,  in  the  process  of  casting  a  number 
of  these  coins  at  the  same  time,  the  reverse  section  of  the 
mould  must  have  been  incorrectly  adjusted  to  the  obverse 
section*  That  the  Andhra  coins  of  this  metal  were  actually 
cast»  and  not  struck,  seems  to  be  abundantly  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  Chanda  coins  in  the  British  Museum. 


PKosAMBi:   SiMHA  (Indian  Coins,  |  49). 

16.  Obv,  Type  indistinct ;  it  includes  a  tree  within 
railing ;  inscr.  in  Brahmi  characters  across  the 
centre  of  the  coin,  Hf^  {Simhasa  or  Sihasa). 

Rev,    Tree    within   railing ;     L,    '  Triratna  '   symbol ; 
r.»  uncertain  symbol. 


Mr.  L.  White  King. 


M  7  ;  Wt.  74,     ?l  16. 


Very  little  can  be  said  about  this  coin,  which  seems  at 
present  to  be  the  only  known  representative  of  its  class. 
On  the  envelope  in  which  it  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  White 
King  the  inscription  was  given  as  Sodma^  and  the  coin  itself 
was  compared  with  the  coin  of  Balabhiiti  published  by 
Cunningham,  Coim  of  Ancient  Indian  p.  87,  pL  viii,  9 
(Mathura).  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  inscription  is  intended  for  Simhasa  or  Sihasa* 
Sach  letter  is  clear,  but  no  certain  traces  remain  of  the 
'im-  or  the  •!-  which  was  probably  originally  attached  to 
the  first. 

The  coin  certainly  resembles  the  specimen  of  Balabhiiti 
mentioned  above,  in  so  far  as  the  reverse-type,  'tree  within 
railing,'  is  characteristic  of  both ;  but  this  characteristic  ia 
shared  also  by  cortuin  coins  which  Cunningham  gives  to 


J 
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This  curious  coin,  which  was  giveQ  to  Mr.  White  King 
by  Captain  Campbell  Tufnell,  is  said  to  have  been  found 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  most 
remarkable  specimen,  and  nothing  like  it  seems  to  have 
been  published. 

No  other  known  coin  of  Southern  India  has  for  its  type 
a  head ;  and  on  no  other  known  coin  are  the  ouriouB  animals 
or  insects,  here  doubtfnlly  called  *  beetles/  represented ; 
although  fishes,  either  enclosed,  as  here,  in  a  rectangular 
figure,  or  in  a  wavy  double  line^  occur  frequently  enough 
on  the  punch -marked  coins  and  the  coins  of  Uddehika, 
Ujjain,  and  EranJ  The  elephant  is,  of  course,  a  very 
common  figure  on  the  punch- marked  coins. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  said  about  this  coin  is  tlmt,  like 
^^he  coins  of  Uddehika  and  Eran  referred  to  above,  it  belongs 
^Bd  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the  native  Indian 
^Biethod  of  coinage  in  which  symbols,  previously  stamped 
^^k  the  coin  by  different  punches,  are  collected  together  into 
^Bbe  type.  This  is  characteristic  of  those  parts  of  India  in 
which  a  native  coinage  was  developed  without  much 
disturbance  from  foreign  influence. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  Uddahika  show  that  they 
date  from  about  the  third  century  bx.  Our  coin  may^ 
perhaps,  be  assigned  to  the  same  period. 

Pandva  (Lidian  Coim,  §  124). 

18.    Ot*r.    Ilnmped  bull  reclining  to  r,  with  head  averted ; 
r.,  Ungani  and  yoni\   above  r.,  uncertain  object  or 
symbol. 
Ret.    Sacrificial  lamp ;  on  either  side  of  it,  a  fish. 

M  '%.    PL  la 

The  plaster  casts  here  photographed  were  taken  from 
a  coin  brought  by  a  risitor  to  the  British  Museum  some 
years    ago.      A    similar    specimen    was    published    by    the 

'  J,M^,if,,  1WOO»  |».  m,  I'i.  1  ;   (JuBBin^ium,  C.A.L.p.  97.  pi.  %,  9,  U; 
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Bey.  J.  E.  Tracy  in  the  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and 
Science  (1887-^),  and  illustrated  in  his  plate  (fig.  10).  The 
type  seems  to  be  of  great  rarity,  and  is  not  represented 
in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  Pandyan  numismatics 
is  the  introduction  of  the  '  Cola/  sometimes  called  the 
*  Ceylon '  type,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  Cola 
conquest  in  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.^ 
The  coins  which  have  the  Pandyan  emblem,^  a  fish,  as 
a  prominent  part  of  their  reverse-type,  belong  to  a  pre- 
ceding period  beginning  possibly  about  the  seventh  century 
A.D. ;  but  at  present  there  is  no  means  of  determining  the 
earlier  limit  of  this  period. 

The  coin  now  published  may  be  compared  with  Mr.  Tracy's 
coin  No.  2,  which  has  a  somewhat  similar  reverse — ^an  object 
like  a  crozier  with  a  fish  on  either  side.^  Mr.  Tracy, 
comparing  the  Tamil  characters  of  the  inscription  ^  on  the 
obverse  of  this  last-mentioned  coin  with  those  given  in 
pi.  xviii  of  Burnell's  South  Indian  Pakeography^  assigns  it 
to  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  ;  while,  on  more  general  grounds, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  his  coin  No.  10,  of  the  types 
here  published,  must  probably  belong  to  a  period  "  perhaps 
a  century   earlier   than    the    Singalese  invasion."  ^      This 


1  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  South  Indian  chronology,  it  is  impossible  t<> 
be  very  precise  as  to  the  date  of  this  change  in  the  Pandyan  coinage,  or  of  the 
'conquest*  which  is  supposed  to  have  produced  it.  Provisionally,  it  may  he 
held  that  the  protot^  of  all  South  Indian  coins,  Cola,  Pandyan,  or  Singhaiese, 
which  have  for  their  types  the  "rude  human  figure,  standing  on  the  obverse, 
and  seated  on  the  reverse,"  are  those  with  the  inscription  Srl-Rajardja,  and  that 
this  is  the  Cola  monarch  who  appears  in  the  list  quoted  b^  £lliot  (p.  135)  from  an 
article  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (vol.  xiii,  p.  58)  as  Rajaraja  II 
or  Narendra  Cola,  a.d.  1022-1063.  But  a  glance  at  Professor  Eielhom's  article 
on  DalM  of  Ckola  Kings  {JSp.  Ind.y  iv,  p.  216),  or  the  dynastic  list  given  by 
Dr.  Hultzsch  {Ar,  Sur.  S»  Ind.,  iii,  p.  112 :  also  Mrs.  Rickmers,  Chronology  of 
India,  p.  283),  will  show  how  verj'  uncertain  the  chronology  of  the  period  is  at 
present. 

2  Cf.  Hultzsch,  £p.  Ind,,  iii,  p.  8. 

'  This  design  is  given  by  Bumell,  South  Indian  Palndography,  pi.  xxxiii 
(p.  106),  as  tnat  of  a  Pandyan  seal,  dated  c.  1600  a.d.;  but  it  is  far  more' 
probable  that  it  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  coin. 

^  Kothanda  Ranumj  a  name  not  hitherto  identified. 

^  Mr.  Tracy  holds  that  the  coins  of  Ceylon  were  the  prototypes  and  those  of 
Southern  India  the  copies.  The  view  more  generally  held  is  that  expressed  above 
in  note  1 ;  v.  Rhys  Davids,  Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon,  pp.  31,  32. 
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Singaleee  invasioD  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Pftrakrama 
Balia,  A.D.  1153-1186,  He  would  therefore  assign  our  coin 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  ;  and  auch 
eridence  as  there  is  aoemB  to  support  this  view. 


Pallava  {Indian  Coins,  §  128). 

19.    Ofrr.    Lion  to  r.,  with  a  fore-paw  upraised. 

Ret.    Flower-pot ;   on  either  side  a  staflF  (?)  ;    border 

of  dots. 
Kr.  R,  Sewell.  M  -8;  Vt.  74'5.     PL  19. 

The  types  of  this  coin  are  precisely  those  of  the  coins 
aasigned  by  Elliot  to  the  Pallava  Dynasty,*  but  the  present 

fapectmen  differs  verj'  considerably,  as  regards  both  fabric 
and  metal,  from  any  described  by  him. 

The  Buramary  of  Pallava  numismatics  given  in  Indian 
Coim^  §  128,  requires  correction  in  two  respects.  The  later 
class  (2)  is  stated  to  be  of  gold  and  silver*  It  was  assumed 
Ihat  all  the  coins  which  appear  to  be  of  bronze  were,  in 
reality,  only  of  silver  very  much  debased.  The  fact  is  that 
in  this  class,  as  in  so  many  other  classes  of  Indian  coins, 
almost  every  possible  stage  of  degradation  from  pure  silver 
downwards  can  be  recognised;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems 
more  probable  that  some  of  the  Pallava  coins,  some  of  the 

L  smaller  specimens  especially,  were  really  intended  to  be  of 
bronze  or  some  alloy  of  bronze,  and  are  not  merely  very 
greatly  debased  representatives  of  silver. 

An  important  piece  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  date  of  these  Pallava  coins  was,  moreover,  overlooked. 
This  is  afforded  by  the  coins  of  *  Vistnnmiddhi*  the  Eastern 
Calukya  king,  Visnuvardhana  II,  a.d,  663-672,  published 
by  Dr.  HuUzsch  in  ItuL  Ant,,  1896,  p.  322,  No.  34,*     The 

I  resemblance  between  the  two  classes  is  so  striking^  that, 

»  (Mnt  9fS.  Ind,,  p.  35,  pi.  i,  31-38;  ii,  49-58. 

*  Thi*  ivft^rence  in  Imdmn  Coimt  should  be  correctdd.     The  ooia  is  dtsecribwl  by 
iJr.  HuJUsch^  but  not  iliustrvbed  in  hk  pkte. 
'  Thy  1119  cil  the  nine  metal— t-opper  or  Bumct  alloy  of  copper.    They  bavo 
|^p«i  of  amflair  ebmcter ;  ind  the  '  rayed  iiiM|ri&  *  la  chanicteristie  of  both 
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not  only  must  they  belong  to  the  same  period,  but  the 
question  arises  whether  or  not  the  whole  class  hitherto 
assigned  to  the  Pallavas  may  not  have  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Eastern  Calukyas. 

In  any  case,  the  coin  now  published  seems  to  belong  to  the 
class  at  present  attributed  to  the  Pallavas ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  whether  it  is  earlier  or  later  than  those 
already  published  by  Elliot. 
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Art.  X. — Th^  Vision  qf  Uuomn  to  ZaiaOmtra,  being  the 
Pahlavi  toxt  of  Ytwna  IX,  1-48,  aw  for  the  tirst  time 
4'ritirallv  ^  triniskited,      Bv  T'rnfeK^n>r  [vAWuHNtK   Miu.s, 


T/te  Appantmi* 

At  ike  havan  ratu*  (the  havan  pmyer-time)  [the  havan 
«»ah^]  Haoma  came  tti  Zartiist  (Zara^ustra)  (2)  when  he  was 
rleaning^  artmnd  the  tire,  when  he  wishecl  to  wash  the  fire- 
place^ and  when  he  was  intoning'*  the  (la^as  [when  he 
ntteind  the  aieni  vohu  which  ii^  thrice'  said,  nnd  which 
m  before  the  fravarnnih  {Y  i.e.  the  fravrtrane*)  ]. 


^  Trsniiljiiioo!;  not  rtnwelT  critical  with  uufdited  texts,  In  Parsi-P€»r«i}Ui,  Saiukrit, 
uQd  Gujmti^  hiiTe  al^oe  precE»ded  ihi»<.  The  texts  upuo  which  this  IrfiaAUtioiii  ui 
rjiii4e  wert  puMi^ihwl  in  tliU  J^juniul,  at  the  dat*'  ui  July,  1900.  They  wcro 
«lit'-^  "^**  •'  "ntit»o  f»f  all  th«*  MSS»  Bnd  with  their  TBTiaiitA  ^v«i.  Th<i 
*nni  ]   tarunj^litenitiou  <>l    Hau^\:i  xl'^^^'^'i*^"*'*   «ii*  tt«lliitrf«i   U>   for 

ffTT  itiiw.     For  oiy  mor*^  advaiiotvi  tTWUHliterutiou  *^^^  i\w  Z^if^ehrift 

of  the  <ii?ruiiiu  UriKUkil  Socit?t)'  tnr  *>ct4>b«r,  1902.  1,  hivwttver,  cl»>  not  regard  it 
ti«»  a  critical  prnit^iun*  to  rptluw  th«?  wordn  of  S<?initi<':  origin  !*»  thfir  roinplet« 
nmJdc*  and  other  S<*mitic  form's.  Th<p  pfi^^^n^i**  within  Hquiirp  hrrirkfrtit,  [  ]« 
iin?  thif  gUiftet^  :  thiiAe  witliio  piirtrntheHCT* ^  (    i,  tirt*  my  t\\]>]iiiiiition*-. 

-  The  hivttiii-nitu  Irom  (i  t*>  10  itjn, 

'  fck**!  note  5. 

*  IM.  *  in  hii«  cWuing/  1  ciinnot  inetHlu  t<J  this  homely  reudeving^  ju^t 
hcfe^  with  Nerj-o^angh  ond  Huug ;  I  regitrd  the  nnginul  word  ur  mennmfj^ 
-  caiwecTtttiug  ' ;'  #««  86E.  xxxi^  p.  231,  *  8»jnred  iiud  »iiDutitled/  two  wonLi 
in  t$meeB  mj  idea. 

*  Wotiflc  the  clo«e  prnximlty  i>f  the  two  identicihl  fonm  gila,  with  yet  totally 
tUftiRst  meacin-     ■  -  '*om  g&db  and  the  other  tmm  gitu. 

*  Lit, 'in  hi  f  jtfu  the  C^&ftin/ 
f  'Whuh  i^ 

*  Wfliihoiild  have  nttiurtLlly  rendered :  ^  tiie  11!  it^eni  vohu's  whii'h  Imru  th«f 
frmv«rBiie  before  them  '  ;  but «««  Ner.N  ynt  phrufmrane  prak.  In  our  pre^wnl 
iKtti  some  a£em  v6ha*s  occur  before  thi^!  ir»viirine«  and  nut  the  fravar^utt  h«fore 
them.      The   fravarine   i»  t.'^ptLt'iallv    int'iitituni'd  btHMtUAe  it  would  be  uatuniUr 

nn^r—*-^    ■'■*^-    '*•'     ■■'  ♦    '      '   '^  I    iiCtra  vohu.      We  n'menib«r  that  it 

Wi*^  ',=  ZaruthuKhtra I  replied  the  demon* 

•l*»'T  Hf»  repeated,  IoIIowxhI  by  the  fravarine, 

Ys»  ji'x'mi  c4jnie!<Hiou  of  faith,  would  €tqtuil  one  ahuim  vairya. 

\bv,'  Min^  I  should  render  ae  indimt«4l  aboT«  in  my  alteraataYe, 
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Zara0ustra*8  Queatiom. 

(3)  Thereupon  Zartu§t  (Zara^stra)  asked  of  him,  "  What 
man  art  thou  ?  '*  [That  ^  is,^  he,  Horn,  was  not  before  visible 
in  former*  (recitations  of  the)  Yaits.*  Also  he  (Zartudt) 
knew  (by  asking  this  question)  that  (it  was)  Hom  (who) 
met  him ;  (and)  when  he  (Hom)  approached  him  he  desired 
(i.e.  he  became  desirous)  to'  question'  (him,  for)*  ZartiiSt 
is  devoted  to  the  good  Miftra,*  (MiAra  being  the  God  of 
&ithful  and  friendly  intercourse).  That  was  clear  (viz.  that 
the  way  to  the  questioning  was  open  on  both  sides) ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  known  to  him,  Zartust,  from  this^  (text 
'mitrok  xup  ait  zartust'),  what  that  time  (was)  when  he 
(Hom)  had  been  with  the  more  (with  the  greater  part)  *  of 
the  Yazats  (seeing  that  he  was  devoted  to  TAiOra),  also  that 
to  him  (Horn)  the  Yazats  had  been  more  known  on  account 
of  this  (text  '  Mitrok  xup  ait  Z.').  So  also  he  learned  this 
fargart  (which  contained  that  citation)  by  heart.  So  also- 
(encouraged  by  that  text)  he  spoke  up  •  with  Hom  as  to  what 
he  wished.^  Some  say  this ;  that  the  meaning  is  that 
Auharmazd  '^  had  spoken  (to  Zartust  (?)  through  Hom ;  or 
by  means  of  the  piece  cited).  So  the  two  came  together ; 
and  when  Horn  had  come  ZartuSt  recogni8es(-sed)  him  as 
(being  indeed  himself  who  had)  arrived.] 

(4)  Who  art  thou  who  of  all  the  corporeal  world  art  seen 


*  So  I  render  ha  vat  here,  *  the  meaning  is.' 
»  Lit.  *  in  the  first  Yast.' 

'  So  Ner.,  and  I  think  so  better  than  *  he  asked  the  desired  thing/  or  *  what 
he  wanted.' 

*  lit.  *  holding-Mi9ra-a8-good-is-Z.'  *  Mi^a-good-is-Z.,'  so  I  prefer. 
Othennrise  'the  good  one  of  Mi(^a  is  Z.'  The  words  are  a  citation  from  some 
unknown  piece.  Neryosangh  reproduces  what  must  be  another  portion  of  it, 
*  Mit'ro*  zayat  zarafustrem,'  '  let  Midra  brin^  forth  Z.,*  the  idea  being  that  Z. 
was  (figuratively  speaking)  a  progeny  of  Mi0ra,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
adapted  to  the  present  sacred  conference  or  interview. 

*  Or  *  in  accordance  with  this  which  was  known,'  viz.  that  a  time  was  when  he 
had  been  w\i]\  the  *  greater  immortals.' 

*  That  is  to  say,  having  memorised  the  text  from  which  the  citation  was  made, 
he  was  inspired  by  it  to  question  Hom. 

^  Possibly,  not  probably  :  *  Some  say  that  the  meaning  is,  he  had  said 
<*  AQharmazd "  '  (that  is,  that  the  autfior  of  the  piece  cited  had  eepeciallf 
mentioned  'Auharmazd'). 
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by  me  as  the  best  ? ;  for  thine  own  life  has  been  made  good  ^ 
by  thee  and  immortal.  [  (The  meaning)  is  that  the  life  of 
the  body  has  been  made  immortal  through  piety ;  and  not 
like  those  who  gnawed  the  flesh  of  Yim.*  So  also  for 
them  (i.e.  for  such  persons)  the  life  in  the  body  has  been 
made  immortal  until  apart  from  the  body  each  separate 
person  has  become  immortal.] 

ff6m*8  Answer. 

(5)  Then  Hom  the  holy,  having  death-afar,  answered  me. 
[His  death-afar-ness  is  this,  that  he  holds  death  afar  from 
the  souls  of  men.^  Ru§an  ^  said  that  this  is  the  meaning ; 
namely,  that  immortality  is  gained  through  (drinking 
the)  Hom.] 

(6)  I  am  Hom,  0  Zartust,  Horn  the  holy  and  the  death-afar. 

(7)  Desire*  after  me,  and  prepare  me  for  the  drinking^ 
[i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  (sacrificial)  drinking]. 

(8)  Render  praise  to  me  in  [thy]  praising  in  the  Yasna 
offering  so  as  that  ®  later  ®  also  the  SaoSyants  (may)  ^  praise 
me;  [for®  this®  (art)  thou;  and  (this  follows)  in  consequence 
of  thee], 

Zartust. 

(9)  Thereupon  said  ZartuSt  to  him :  "  To  Horn  be  the 
praise." 

*  The  tramtlator  errs  as  elsewhere,  see  Y.  XIX,  in  regard  to  xvanvato,  which 
he  seems  to  have  understood  as  hu+anhu-(»u;) ;  from  this  his  neyak,  Ncr. 
snndara-. 

'  Referring  to  the  familiar  myth  also  alluded  to  in  the  Gatfas,  Y.  32,  H, 
The  Gates  neyer  originally  fnake  mjlh ;  but  they  naturally  allude  to  this  long- 
efitablished  tale.    They  express  thought  in  poetical  dialogue,  however;  see  Y.  29. 

'  Notice  how  positive  the  sense  Meath-afar*  becomes  as  against  the  meaniu*^ 
*  far-lighting  *  from  a  similar  word,  and  as  some  might  hold  from  Y.  32,  14. 

*  *  A  commentator.' 

^  I  restore  baTihun  as  of  course ;  see  Ner.'s  samihasva,  the  original  Zend,  and 
then  the  -hnn  of  the  others.    The  Farsi-Pers.  does  not  help. 

*  I  cannot  regard  axari5  as  expressing  exactly  the  adiective.  I  would  uUt* 
modify  my  rendwing  of  the  originiu  in  this  sense ;  read  rather  *  in  order  that  the 
later  oaoj^rants  may  praise.' 

V  *  May '  is  necessary  to  make  the  sense.    Ner.  has  only  kunranti. 
"  This  seems  the  most  probable  rendering. 
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Further  Questions  asked  by  ZartQit. 

(10)  By  *  whom,  first  of  men,  wert  thou,  O  Horn,  prepared 
in  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  to  whom  was  that  consideration 
(as  compensation)  made  ?,*  [tiiat  is  to  say,  *  that  benefit  ? ' ; 
thus  I  ask  until  (meaning  *for  the  purpose  that')  it  may 
be  mine  (also),  since  the  benefit  came  to  him  (that  is  to  say, 
to  the  first  preparer)  ]. 

The  Answer, 

(11)  To  me  be  ^  spake  the  answer,  he,  Horn,  the  holy  and 
the  death-afar : 

(12)  Vlva(n)ghan,*  fiirst  of  men,  prepared  me  in  the 
corporeal  world.  To  him  that  consideration  (as  compensation) 
was  made,^  [i.e.  (that)  benefit  came  to  him], 

(13)  when  from  him  a  son  arose  (was  bom)  who  was  Yim, 
the  brilliant  ®  (and)  the  rich-in-flocks, 

(14)  who  was  the  most  glorious  of  bom  (men)  [the  most 
actively  attendant  to  duty],  the  most  beatific'  (lit.  'sun- 
viewing  ' '')  of  men  [i.e.  he  is  the  most  handsome  (lit.  *  the 

*  We  iimst,  of  coui-Ho,  render  man  being:  in  an  oblique  rane ;  this  on  account 
<}i  the  havih  =  '  thou  art  (or  '  wert*)  made.*  Ner.. has,  however,  more  correctly, 
*  kaa  tvam  .  .  .  samskftavan/ 

*  Ner.  is  more  definitive  than  the  Pahlavi  or  than  the  original  text  with  hii» 
cakpihe. 

3  Ner.  corvtHitly  refers  vala  to  Horn. 

*  Notice  this  certain  case  for  the  restoration  of  the  ua^al  not  expi-osaed  in  the 
Pahlavi. 

*  Ner.,  cakre. 

*  This  calls  up  the  question  as  to  whether  we  should  follow  more  obvious  Vedic- 
analogies  and  render  the  Zend  xsaeta  '  the  king '  ;  cf.  the  Vedic  Yam&  raja 
(-jam).  But  as  to  the  Pahlavi  -sot,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as  the 
original  xsaota  at  the  Pahlavi  stage  of  the  language.  NSr.  is,  indeed,  valuablt^ 
authority.  He  reproduces  the  entire  name  as  Yama^eda,  but  adds  the  gloss 
diptiman  = '  the  brilliant.*  If  the  expression  xsaeta  were  Gathic  we  should  say 
that  Yima  xsaeta  was  a  mere  variant  for  the  Yamk  raj  an  (-ja)  of  the  sister  book, 
both  arising  from  a  common  original.  But  some  might  hesitate  at  such  a  con- 
clusion when  studying  the  Hdm  Yast,  the  Vendidad,  etc.,  and  suppose  that 
'  brilliant '  was  the  original  sense ;  see,  however,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  identity 
of  origin  between  this  Haoma  hymn  and  its  sisters,  the  Indian  S6ma  Hymns. 
The  Parsi- Persian  does  not  decide,  giving  us  JamshSt  in  both  text  and  translation. 

">  Hvar(e)  dar(e)s6  and  svardfij  are  one  more  proof  of  the  close  relation  of  this 
Yaa  to  the  S6ma  Hymns  of  the  R.V.  Svar-di^^,  I  should  say,  could  baldly  be 
restricted  to  the  meaning  *  alive  *  in  a  literal  sense,  and  so  *  sun-seeing.*     *  The 


bwt-eyed.' '  The  jneaumg)  is  that  'hw  ^lory  in  liis  iictivo 
energy  '  - ;  and  no  ^  (that  glory)  which  in  in  the  bcxly  of  man 
(in  general)  and  that  whieh  i«  in  the  bi»dy  td  Yiiii,  they 
(thof*e  two  glories)  were  unit^  (and  uecnrdant  in  Yini. 
That  18  to  my,  it  wa«  (/orporo^l  lieauty  in  hiis  citwe  t^»)  ;  that 
18,  (it,  the  glory  of  Yim,  was  mtire  :  it  wun)  active  virtue 
(witiiout  which  his  ptjrsonal  beauty  would  have  been 
flefeirtive).  Rusan  hm  KJiid,  **Tlie  ^Wy  ik  this  whieh  in 
in  the  body  of  a  gloriuuj^  man,  he  ]ioRseH8e8  it  (i.e.  it  is 
bodily  presence  or  majesty) ;  and  hi«  virtue  (active  energy) 
would  render  that  bodily  glory  cnrrcnt  (i.e*  *  bring  it  tmt 
into  action  and  into  elTect ')  *']. 

(15)  Wliereby  he  luudu  herds  and  men  iiuinortiJ  iii  bin 
kingdom,  and  kept  the  wati'.r**  and  the  phmts  from  drought 
(i.e.  liti*rally  he  kept  them  not  dried)  *  [that  in  to  my,  what 
ho  did  not  witth  ^  to  become  <lry,  that  did  not  beeome  dry]. 

(16)  And  (he  made)  the  ftwxl  of  the  eukTs  iTi]i>eri«liable,'^ 
[that  i»  to  8ay»  when  c»ne  kind  wan  eaten  (Jinotber)  nne  e^me 
(in  iU  place)]. 


{uitif)  imu  liit'iiig '  wu^  utit  meant,  ti>  Yiiiixi  {unlike  Yuiuuj  wa^  uut  "tlii;  tirut  »>l' 
mai^  in  the  Avf^ta,  aad  fat  yrnv  not  even  "the  otdv  oqb  liWu^/  Hrardf(f%  a^ 
Ajppliod  iu  Mitrk,  Varui^a,  Ag'al,  rndru,  the  RbQ»«,  und  '  all  iIib  j^'^oiIh  *  run 
h«mly  mmu  latTuly  *  ulive '  ia  the  litoml  mum'  u(  the  wonL  It  miist  raeiiii 
*aUTe'  iu  the  ti(»Tirative  wjilmj,  i.e.  m  *  alive,"  'with  eym  opeu/  '  nutjiug^  th»- 
-♦uu-*  Tefig-dttr(e)-si  h  used  in  Y.  43, 16,  *d  *  tlie  Riuedoni/  *>r  *  ihe  hiiul,  imd 
m»t  ttt  nil  ui  Jiuv  tikrnlh  *  Ihiii^  being.*  It  iiui«t  therr  mefin  *  bli»^t  by  thf 
•kUa,'  Witfi  Iht  wtinl*  Mi»o->t  gli^rinuH'  iu  iht^  imruMliut^*  coutrxt  1  run  the*  morfi 
inrlined  l<i  briai^  the  meaning  of  •v«.r(e)-tUir(e)Bo  (IX.  14;  to  thut  ot  the 'vfng- 
ibir(flj6l  o(  Y.  liJ,  10,  that  \s  to  *iiv,  to  n'gattl  it  lU'  rneuQin^  *  blerit  o(  the  8uu.' 
*  nn  whom  the  bt^netic^'nt  8un  eWefr/  Xer.  has  siirynniriV^fin/itanml^ :  the 
l*4Mi-l\Ts.  mt:rely  tnm.'^liite^  xui>et-ni|fef»re*ul*ir  (»Wi.    AvoAh  expluiu>  \  eilu  heiii. 

'  lit.  '  littiiag  luiwt  jif^HKi  eye*..'  Ner.  hiw-  ^uWanatamaf;*  M'lie  Tiuiti-Poix. 
tnundotioo  n^k  ca,%u)t4ir  -  *  the  hfst-eyed/  ijutbabiy  umini  *the  mmi  ImitdHmne ' 
retlier  thntj  *  ih*-  «tne  pi».*«tsviiii^  the  rutist  ptin&tratin^  night.' 

i   the  woni  iu  the  i^loi**  *  tnM«t  virtut»UA/ follow  iu|^  Ner/« 

irtam,  lit.  =  *  niont  !$pontuneou»lY  active/     Sittkiira,  whieb 

j'liii-    Ji-j  [onn,  hm*.   however,  «econdan    nicttmnf!>».  uiid  rtjien*  wi 

Lime*  to  '  h-  The  Parsi-Per**.  mernlv  repeats  tht-  teit  in  it*  irnuBtiiiion. 

*  i  jMiw  or     .  J  to  Ner/f  tw»ti  =  ' ait.* 

^  1  wcmld  DOW  rt^  th<»  axo^k  sug>re«rted  iu  my  t^ditiou :  sei*  ihif^  Jourual  *tt 
Snh ,  fWift      The  PrtT^i-lVr*'.  t»iiii«)iit4tr  under utood  hi- niurft,  ^wi  in  view  n|  tb»« 

vvp  <fhfinhi  uot  htfflitiilfi. 
I  '   become  drj- ' ;    but  Net.  tmden»lwfd»  *  yjit 

Villi    UFi    i;u*lL.irn.     i»mittl«p  thr    tllUt    b— Qll.     Whjc»h.    howcYtfT,    i*«   not 


il- 


l\u*i*IVr*.  U\v-  }n-V't\u- 


^vitioKil  dinnni^lnn:!;  ' 
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(17)  In  the  reign  of  Yim  the  swift  there  was  riot  cold, 
nor  heat, 

(18)  no  old  age,  nor  death,  nor  envy  demon-made  [(the 
meaning)  is,  *  they  have  been  ever  (thus) ;  they  have  been 
held  back  from  (destructive)  sin '  ^]. 

(19)  (As  if)  persons  of  fifteen  years  and  handsome  (lit. 
*"  of  good  growth ')  they  went  forth,  father  and  son,  either- 
one  [  (the  meaning)  is  *  *  splendid.'  In  the  praising  *  of  the 
«on  it  was  said  that  the  son  was  as  good  as  the  father  (as  fit 
to  offer  praise)  and  the  father  as  good  as  the  son]. 

(20)  Ever  (all)  the  while  when  the  reign  of  Yim,  the 
Set,*  the  many-flocked,  the  son  of  Vlva(n)ghan,  endured* 
[this  thing  was  so]. 

ZaraOuitra. 

(21)  By  whom,  O  Horn,  as  the  second  of  men  in  the 
corporeal  worlds  wert  thou®  prepared?  What  was  that 
consideration  ®   (i.e.   that  compensation)   effected  for  him  P 


*  Referring  to  the  *  envy  *  mentioned.  This  *  being  held  back  from  sin  '  seems 
suspiciously  refined  as  a  religious  idea  for  the  original  period,  the  date  of  the  Hom 
Yalt.  One  is  strongly  tempted  to  read  *  destruction  outright,  referring  to  the 
etymolog)r  of  vi-nas.  But  a  translation  is  not  an  original,  and  vinas  ^nerally 
means  '  sin,*  and  was  so  understood  by  NSr.  AVhen  proceeding  as  tranSators  of 
un  original  text,  of  course,  we  must  render  in  a  strictly  realistic  sense,  but  we  are 
now  seeking  to  reproduce  the  ideas  of  a  later  translator  who  seldom  recoiled  from 
the  recognition  of  moral  ideas  too  advanced  for  the  original  period. 

^  One  might  be  tempted  to  read  havend,  ^they  are,*  for  ha  vat  (so),  '  they  are 
f^plendid  * ;  but  havat  as  — '  (the  meaning)  is  *  is  here  characteristic. 

^  One  is  extremely  reluctant  to  concede  our  modem  sense  here  *  in  the  praise 
«)f  the  son  *  to  pavan  stayesn  i  p&sar,  though  *•  praise '  in  this  modem  sense 
immediately  follows.  Yet  Ave  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  hastily 
away  by  such  adaptations.  I  think  that  *  pavan  stayein '  means  *  fit  for 
worship'  in  the  Yasna  (though  so  younff).  N5r.  has  a  pikjavinayakan^it  for 
burzak.  That  should  mean  literally  ^  the -two -educated -to- worship ' ;  this 
without  including  the  stayesn,  which  is  separately  rendered  by  stutya,  so  that 
in  view  of  the  context  it  ought  to  mean  *  august,'  *  worshipful,'  *  having-people - 
accustomed  -  to  -pay  -  homage, '  *  having  -  people  -  with  -  homage  -  education '  (m«)  , 
u  bahuvrihi.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  peculiar 
Sanskrit,  and  '  they  two-being-educated-to-worship '  may  be  NSr.'s  meaning, 
while  stntya  might  oe  a  second  reproduction  of  stayein. 

*  *  The  King  (?),'  or  '  the  brilliant.' 

^  Notice  the  admirable  freedom  of  this  rendering  for  the  original,  '  so  long  as 
Yima  might  rule.' 

^  A^n  we  have  freely  the  passive  form.  I  would  now  break  away  from  the 
indication  'sanctity '  for  tarsakasih,  'a^is,*  and  render  the  original  simply  'what 
reward '  in  this  place  ? 
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[thBt  benefit  ?  ;  that  is,  (this  I  ask)  until  (or  '  iu  order  that  *) 
it  may  become  mine]  ;  and  what  benefit  came  to  him  ? 

ffom, 

(22)  To  me  he  answered,  he,  Ilom,  the  holy  and  the 
death-afar : 

(23)  (By)  the  A^iriyan  as  t\w  weuiid  of  men  in  the 
eorporeal  world*^  was  I  prt5part?d.  For  him  that  con- 
iddcmtion  (i.e,  that  compensation)  was  made,  and  to  him 
that  favour  came, 

(24)  that  from  him  a  son  wag  bom  who  was  Ferldun  of 
the  armed-pillage.*  [(The  meaning)  is,  that  his  being  the 
armod-tribe-one  wm  this,  that  his  house  became  great  from 
the  posterity  -  of  the  fatherH  (so  offering  a  large  percentage 
of  armed  men) ;  and  that  also  which  Duhak  (had  taken)  with 
violence,  he  took  buck,^ 

Mm  this  sovereignty  (was  kept)  by  him,  and  his  relations* 
which  were  not  found  (that  is^  who  were  lost  in  the  captivity 
of  the  Dahak)  those  he  possessed  *  (i,e,  got  back  into  his 
poflsession).] 

(25)  By  whom  tiie  Daliak  Az  was  smitten,  the  three- 
jawed,  the  three-headed,  the  six-eyed,  and  thousand-jointed,® 
the  lawless  one  by  nature, 

(26)  the  very  powerful  Druj  of  the  demons,  who  is  most 
evil  to  the  settlements,  that  wicked  [harm-producer], 

(27)  who  (as)  the  very  most  powerful  Druj  was  made  by 
him  Ganrak  ^finavad  (Angni  Mainyn)  ap^ainst  the  corporeal 


to  *  nititt  *  hrrp.     He  ^ 


ip^'  tin.'  ttHur  u-iial  hit^T  mH^inin^'^ 


m  Moboritcd  »ubAtaiiee*  ;   aee  NEt/b  anvayit  = '  desoeiidance/ 

1 1  lit  the  liiwar  i.^  iii*wi  in  the  Retuie  of  *  iiwty.*     *Wlrti 
I  ^"^y*/  ^^^'^  vitileDce  he,  Feridun,  took.*     Tho' PiirBi  bi«. 

m^yih  lei  Ubot  »u  ittUiU  iLf!eu  in  the  mum  of  *  iiwsy/ 

*  Thn  P»rfci-P*ir».  hfL*  ttvuriimnfl.     An  alUrnatire  rf^rsioD  tit  the  PohliiTi  might 

h<f:  '  V  '  "  one  (i*e.  M  Dnhik)  which  wcrre  not  disclosed 

(i-e*  *^  ihoee  be  got  into  hw  pow«r,* 

*  ""  *   '^^\  W   Uhn  in   the  vntx  of  diit, 

lift  po«*ewH>ii,* 

'I'Hli* 
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world(8)  for  the  death  of  the  worlds  of  Asa  [that  is  to  say^ 
of*  the  Drujes*  of  the  world  he  made  that  one  the  more 
powerful  (according  to  the  text  beginning  with  the  words) 
*ko  ^vam  yim  ahurem  mazdam  .  .  .  .'*  That'  story 
is  this,  that  every  injury  (perhaps  *  all  those  injuries ') 
which  it  was  possible  to  him  (to  do)  against  the  creatures 
of  Auharmazd,  that  (or  *  those ')  he  did  thoroughly.  (But) 
there  was  this^  (other  account  of  the  explanation),  there  was 
(indeed)  a  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  and  he 
did  not  do  it]. 

ZartmL 

(28)  By  whom,  as  the  third  one  of  men,  0  Horn,  wast 
thou  prepared  in  the  corporeal  world,  and  what  (was)  tiiat 
consideration  (*  as  compensation,'  that  is,  *  as  reward,'  which) 
was  made  for  him ;  and  what  favour  came  to  him  P 


(29)  Thereupon  he  said  to  me  in  answer,  he,  Hmn,  the 
holy  and  the  death-afar  : 

(30)  Srlt^  of  the  Sahmas,^  the  proiit-seeker  "^ ;  [and  his 
srit-ness  (thirdness)  was  this,  that  he  was  the  third  son. 
Also  his  profit-seeking  was  this,  that  he  know  ®  how  to  seek 
for  the  welfare  of  (the)  good  creatures]. 

^  Oi  course,  merely  accordiu^  to  tbe  letter  oi  the  grammar  we  should  read : 
'more  jwwerful  than  the  Druj  of  the  world,'  but  nee  Ner.,  and  read  Dr«j  as 
a  coUective  for  a  plural. 

'  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  place  these  simple  wonb,  which,  of 
course,  are  but  the  oeg^inning  of  a  text  which  would  be  pertinent. 

'  Or  reading  saka!  with  Ner.  ;  see  his  apare,  '  another  story  is  this.* 

*  R     -  •  ' 

there 

possib  ^  ,  _^  ^, 

but  there  was  (another  one)  desirable  (thing)  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do, 

but  which  he  did  not  do.'     The  Pai*si-Por!>.  MS.  omitn  the  word,  or  words, 

altogether. 

«  Or  Thrit=' the  Third.' 

*  So,  perhaps,  better  than  the  ^  SiulmaK.'  Pctssibly  Semit^n  are  alluded  to. 
The  Parsi-Pers.  has  Saman  translated  Sim. 

^  As  to  this  error  see  note  26  of  the  texts. 

*  So  Ner.  A  (DJ.)  (reading  'XavitiiaaHt  bavThunar^Uu '),  otherwise  'thai  ke 
wished  to  understand  the  welfare  of    .     .     .     .' 
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(By  him  m)  the  third  of  men  am  (or  *  wuk')  *  I  prepared 
in  the  corporeu]  world.  For  him  that  oompenaation  was 
made,  and  to  him  that  favour  came,  ("31)  that  ^  tvvo^  sons* 
were  bom  to  him.     Aurvaxs  and  Keresiisp. 

('?2)  A  judge  wafi  that  one  (the  first)  Afirvaxs  [that  is 
to  say,  he  practised  equitable  decision  and  administration 
of  the  law],  and  was  also  a  regulator  of  the  law  [that  i» 
to  aay,  he  (also)  established  an  orderly  *  law  (as  well  as 
administered  it)], 

(33)  and  the  other  was  Keresiisp,  a  ri&ing  (or  *  a  leading ') 
youth,  curly-headed,^  and  a  chib-fighter  [that  is  to  say,  he 
did  nmeh  with  the  club  (wa-s  a  noted  ehib  champion).  The 
commentator  Mah\indiid  **  said  thus  :  (The  meaning)  is  that 
it  was  a  custom  of  the  Anibs  ;  so  he  said  that  about  hJK 
wearing  curls.*  Mah-goSan-asp  said  that  this  (was)  not 
remarkable  to  hira,  because  the  Turks  also  wear  curls  ^] , 

(34)  by  whom  Ax,  the  homy  (dragon)  was  smitten,  tht* 
hor^e-swallower  and  the  man  -  swallower,  the  poisonous. 
the  grreen. 

('i5)  On  whom  the  poison  was  poured  (or  *  pushed  ')  horse- 
high,  the  green  (poison),  [  (The  meaning)  is  this:  (it  was)  that 
whereby  (meaning  *  it  was  a  case  where  ^)  it  came  up  to  the 
head  after  coming  from  the  jaw,  (as  is  written  in  the  text) 
x^vaepaya  vaenaya  bareSna,^  *  Cast  it  up  ;  let  them  see  it  on 
hi^h/     (It  was)  that  whereby  ('it  was  a  case  where'}   it 


j '   It  wuuJd  liunily  Im^  po^jble  to  randt^r  litertiUj' :    'nit*  (  =  li)  {a»)  the  third  ot 
He  m  iiie  corporeal  world  did  he  prepure  (rae)/  for  •  am'  i«  pl«4^'here  haTiim  = 
(old)  *  hdmAttfitti.' 

■   f  .itrnillv  ♦  *iiic«  *  or  *  for,' 

Ht  the  dual  form  af  the  ongiiud  is  recognijsed,  though  it  would  \m 

oh',  _rb. 

*  i\  mw  i^hicb  wai  fltnughtforward.' 

'  The  rendmng  of  gwvar  of  course  dfrpendjB  uptm  our  vitvi  of  the  oh^iniiL 
1  §m  me lioed  U>  refer  it  to  the  '  woolly  *  head  oi  a  Senile  race.  Spiegel. 
i3uiiflnii«d  by  Juati,  regarded  the  word  as  referring  to  the  'knc»/  ThLj  fiui)\ 
indnod.  have  been  iufflcient  u»  a  distiactioiif  for  the  most  noted  Iraoian  weapon 
win  *  Uie  How/  But  recall  the  Vedic  kapardinam^  wkich,  however,  hardly  reiem 
t<»  a  Nefpritio  origin.  We  have  noticed  that  the  hair  and  beards  of  the  figures  upon 
Ills  PpfMaa  m  on  the  Babylonian  ttionumt'nta  are  dressed  in  curb*.  The  Varsi-Perv, 
ha*  only  m  repttitiitD  ut  g^yan  in  lu\t  and  in  tnin&Uitiou  alUr  tuin  =  wt^  anil 
ff»f  gw»  after  mamun  {  ==  ma)  it  has  gadO^  {)')  -  gurx  -  *  goldeu  niace.* 

*  8i>  DOW  preferring. 
»  CL  Vast,  It?,  10/ 


#.m.A.*.  l«>ori. 


n 
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dropped  upon  (the  back)  through  the  jaw.  Some  say  to  mo 
this  :  (the  meaning)  is  '  both  are  one '  (i.e.  '  both  expressions 
refer  to  one  thing/  the  height  and  the  length  of  the  poison- 
layer). 

That  which  was  so  high  (as  described),  reaching  up  (to 
the  head ;  see  above) ;  and  what  was  so  long  fell  completely 
(oyer  the  back).^  Some  say  that  (the  meaning)  is  this,  that 
his  froth  ^  stood  dry  on  his  back,  (and  so  stood  horse-high  ; 
did  not  flow  off).]  » 

(36)  On  whom  Keresasp  cooked  his  meat  in  an  iron  pot, 

(37)  which  (happened)  at  the  noonday  time. 

Burnt  (was)  the  deadly  [that  is  to  say,  it  became  hot  to 
him]  ;  he  reared  ^-hissing  [that  is  to  say,  became  two-footed 
(stood  on  two  (front  *  P)  feet  to  hiss)  ]. 

(38)  So  he  shot  forth  the  iron-kettle;  off  the  boiling^ 
water  went. 

(39)  Off  in  terror  ran  the  manly-minded  Keresasp  [(the 
meaning)  is  (that)  his  manly-mindedness  was  this,  that  he 
kept  his  heart ^  (i.e.  *his  presence  of  mind'*')  upon  the 
occasion]. 

^  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  poison  which  flowed  from  the  jaws  of  tlie 
Draffon  lay  horse-high  upon  his  back,  and  this  made  it  so  deep  that  it  came  up  to 
his  head,  causing  the  layer  of  poison  to  be  as  high  as  it  was  long,  and  soon 
becoming  congealed  and  '  dry '  (see  below),  it  did  not  flow  off. 

*  Kifr  would  be  *  pitch  *  hterally,  or  possibly  some  form  once  existed  in  the  text 
nearer  kaf . 

*  This  *  dryness '  would  make  the  camping  on  the  Dragon's  back  possible. 

^  Those  who  refer  xvisatca  (so  now)  to  svid  =  '  to  sweat,*  at  this  place,  might 
<'laim  that  this  Pahlavi  word  was  to  be  so  rendered;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
explanatory  gloss,  which  might  possibly  be  erroneous  as  from  a  later  hand.  But 
the  huge  reptile  would  naturally  rise  to  'hiss.'  I  still  think  that  *  hissing'  is 
better  than  '  sweating '  here ;  and  so  in  the  Vendidad.  Demons  would  not 
'  Hweat  (at  least  not)  with  mental  misery ' ;  the  idea  is  too  advanced  for  the  place. 

^  That  he  stood  erect  full-length  on  tiis  hinder  feet  would  have  been  formidable 
indeed.  Moreover,  the  accident  being  confined  to  the  kettle  alone  would  hardly 
have  described  the  event.  If  he  was  merely  a  serpent  without  feet,  then  the 
'  standing'  was  merely  a  *  rearing  upon  the  coil,'  but  see  ^  the  two  feet.'  N^r. 
has:  *dvipado  bab'uva.' 

*  We  niij^ht  think  for  a  moment  of  xaya  ratSnitak  = '  ejectm^  the  meat'  {?) ;  so 
readinff  Spiegel's  text  Also  of  a  xaya-rizentak  («m),  *  shooting  out  the  meat." 
'  The  body  (the  flesh)  polinted ' ;  also  kihr  ia5entak  (so)  =  '  fUth-flowing '  (s4> 
dividing  K^  (Spiegel's)  text),  would  not  be  adapted  to  eatables.  I  can  only  read 
the  Parsi-Pers.  as  aS-rizSndah  (so),  where  the  as  is  evidently  meant  for  xaya ; 
the  translation  aS  (n.p*)  ^meat'  corresponds.  Sp.'s  Ner.  has  malava<a\^  apap  = 
'dirty  waters,'  which  is  inappropriate  to  cooking.  Better  to  compare,  as  I  did 
before,  aSardan  =  '  to  bake.' 

^  Ner.  has  caitanyam ;  as  we  should  suiy,  '  his  wits.' 
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(40)  By  whom  as  the  fourth  of  men  wert  thou,  U  Horn, 
prep»Ted  in  the  bodily  worlds  ?  \VTiut  was  the  compensation 
inude  for  him,  and  whut  favour  came  to  him  ? 

Hdm. 

(41)  Upon  this  hr  answered  me,  he,  Horn,  the  holy  and 
the  death-afar  : 

(42)  PiiruBasp,  (as)  the  fourth  of  men,  prepared  me  in  the 
F^«0|fporeal  worlds.     That  compensation  was  made  for  him,  and 

Itet  favour  came  to  him, 

(43)  that  ^  thou  wast  bom  of  him,  O  pure  Zartiist,  in  the 
I  house  of  PiirusiMip,  the  demon- free,  (T>elieving)  Afiharmazd's 

faith.     [Somt^  (text^)  ^  t-ell  us  ^  *  the  demon*free  *  again  for 
hira  (that  is»  *  they  repeat  the  word ').] 

(44)  In  the  celebrated  Erln-vej  [where  (is)  the  good 
Dartik^]  by  thee,  O  Zurtust,  the  ahunaver  was  first  pronounced 
[that  is  to  say,  the  Yast  of  my  sacred  ^  prayer  ^  was  celebrated 
by  thet»  (possibly  *  composed  by  thee')],  keeping  the  stanxas 

I -distinctly  apart  [with  four  separated  (sections  of)  deliveries 
(verae-sections  ?)  even  until  (what  comes)  after  (that  is, 
*even  until  the  endO]*  (45)  and  with  a  firm  intonation 
[i*e*  powerfully  (meaning  *  with  ti  powerful  voice')]. 

(46)  By  thee,  O  Zartuat,  all  the  demons  were  buried 
within  the  earth  (i.e.  *  driven  beneath  the  earth/  *  made  to 
s<i*uttle  away '),  (all)  which  before  that  flew  over  this  earth 


*  Lit,  *  when  '  »t  *  ^niioe/ 
»  So,  brtter, 

*  RcAdifiiEr  iiminr>,  '  ^ome  sAjio  mb  "  demon -free'*  affain/    *  To  us  *  sounds  too 
jiATtiVtiliir :  Vf^t  «M**»  n  wmlhr  *  nm  '  ni  Y.  IX»  35.     Otner^'W** :  *  soro«  (texts)  say 

^    *  this?  iiliode.*     Ner,  Koii  ao  gloss  here. 

if  we  Ipavy  ofF  the  tjtm-orgnnic  *k/  reading  fhtt 

\i,,  Pt.  4)  tomt^  t*)  am  reecae  with  xhj  liv    Or  wfwthiH 

Otherwise  we  have  what  eeenifi  n  -niver,  which  mip:ht 

:r,  thn  end  nt  the  word  [ahu*]-naver.     This  svoma  well 

4<5d  ?i.ilution8  might  he  nadi-vnr  (sec  K*,  Sp/a  form)  = 

'  thou  linfft  didftt  render  it,'    '  proTided  with    a  celebrant,* 

Xal  li  ^  "ray  relation,*  'kiudrfHl*  would  be  hardly  in  point. 

"'^—         "- which  lead**  us  to  suppose  that  D.*u  letters 

or,  QB  navar.    The  Pujsi-Pere.  traniilatiw 
.  ord  05  a  proper  nam*? ;  retftll  [ahu*]-naTer. 


hATB  oat« 
jfed^tod*     ' 

v<»U:e-bflaref.' 

till  ihctCilii 
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in  human  shape  [in  the  body  of  demons.  (The  meaning) 
is  (that)  eyery  one  of  them  which  was  able  to  make  lus 
body  spiritual  (that  is  to  say,  '  invisible '  ^  had)  his  body 
destroyed  outright  (and  was  depriyed  of  the  dangerous 
advantage  of  unseen  attack  from  having  his  body  made 
invisible).  And  he  who  was  not  able  to  do  (this,  i.e.  to 
make  his  body  invisible)  was  thoroughly  destroyed  of 
himself  ^  (that  is,  his  defeat  cost  little  effort)  ;  his  body 
(being  no  longer  invisible)  was  thoroughly  destroyed.  This 
(was  so)  in  order  that  from  thenceforth  they  were  not 
(might  not  be)  able  to  do  mischief  in  the  bodily  form  of 
demons,  while  in  the  forms  of  beasts,  and  in  the  forms  of 
men  they  are  still  even  now  '  able  to  do  it].* 

(47)  (This  didst  thou  do),  thou  who  art  strong  and 
doughty,  and  who  art  also  clever  and  swift,  who  [(the 
meaning)  is  thus]  art  more  endowed  with  victory*  than 
the  (other)  creature(s)  of  the  spirits,  than  the  very  own 
creature(s)  of  the  spirits  (themselves). 

(48)  Thereupon  said  ZartuSt  to  him :  "Praise  be  to  Hom!  "^ 

From  the  above  treatment  one  sees  clearly  the  immense 
difference  between  this  later  Avesta,  interesting  and  very 
valuable  though  it  be,  and  the  Gathas.  Here  Z.  is  a  fantastic 
prophet ;  there  he  is  a  real  one. 

*  Ner.  has  literally  *  invisible  body  * ;  but  this  is,  I  think  also  here,  merely  hw 
expression  for  *  spiritual.* 

^  The  words  benafsman  bara  sikast  would  most  naturally  mean  *  self-destroyed 
outright.*  The  idea  might,  however,  be  that  his  entire  oeing  (soul  and  body) 
was  destroyed,  he  being  as  *  visible,*  much  exposed. 

'  Ner.,  probably  misled  by  the  shape  of  the  Pahl.  word  in  his  MSS.,  has  the 
Parsi  word  hafiijaraanani  explained  as  samQhani. 

*  That  is  to  say,  they  can  now  do  mischief ;  but  their  sphere  of  evil  influence  is 
greatly  limited.  They  can  only  act  through  beasts  not  endowed  with  human 
intellect.  I  render  Nerjosangh  thus: — "  Concealing  them  in  the  earth  (meaning 
driving  them  to  hide  in  the  earth),  thou  didst  so  treat  all  the  devas,  0  Jarat'ustra. 
All  who  helore  this  were  able  to  make  (for  themselves)  an  invisible  (or  *  spiritual  *) 
body,  thoHC!  had  their  body  shattei-ed ;  those  Avho  were  not  able  to  do  (so),  were  of 
themselves  indeed  shattered.  The  effect  of  this  shattering  of  their  bodies  wa» 
that  from  this  they  were  not  able  to  do  mischief  through  the  fact  that  they 
possessed  the  bodies  of  demons.  On  the  other  hand,  they  made  their  reunions  *  iii 
the  bodily  fuiins  of  beast**  and  of  men  (lit.  '  through  the  coi-poreality  of  cattle  and 
of  men  *).**  *  An  error  for  kevanii;. 

*  Or  *  created  more  victorious.* 
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Ajit,  XI. — A  hitherto  unrecognmd  Kmhan  hiiHj, 
By  J.  F.  Fleet,  I.CS.  (Retd.),  Ph.D.,  CLE. 

Ii  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise,  that,  of  the  schokrs  who 
have  been  engaged  in  public  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
flate  of  Kani^hka,  none  shoidd  have  noticed  the  existence  of 
a  member  of  his  dynasty  who  ought  to  have  been  recognised 
at  least  eight  year«  ago.     The  c^iae  is  as  follows. 

At  the  well-known  Sailchi,  in  the  Diwanganj  subdi vision 
of  the  Bhopal  State  in  Central  India,  there  was  found  an 
inscription  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr,  Biihler,  with 
II  lithography  in  the  Epigraphia  Indica,  voL  ii,  (1894),  p.  369  f. 
Tlie  record  refers  itself  to  the  time  of  a  king  who  is  described 
in  it  as  R\a!^\jdl[i]vaja  and  5/r[d]A[i],  with  a  third  title, 
of  which  only  the  second  coniponent  putra  is  extant  (in  the 
genitive  case,  putrwiya)^  but  which  was  quite  reasonably 
restored  ad  [pim\pfdra  on  the  authority  of  various  other 
records.     And  the  name  of  thig  king  was  read  as  Vasushka. 

The  record  is  fully  dated.  And,  as  regards  part  of  the 
4etaila,  it  is  dated,  as  given  in  the  published  text,  certainly 
in  the  first  (month)  of  (the  season)  Hemantii,  and  probubly 
on  the  fifth  day.  Tlie  date  includes  also  the  year,  which 
18  expressed  by  the  word  mrh,  followed  by  two  niuuerical 
gymboli?.  ^tnd  Dr.  Biihler'a  text  presents  the  year  as  the 
year  70  and  8,  =  78 ;  marking  the  first  sjTubol,  the  70,  as 
damag^  by  enclosing  it  in  square  brackets,  but  not 
stamping  it  aa  at  all  doubtfid. 

ThtiB,  according  to  the  published  decipherment  of  it,  this 
SiJSchi  record  ijs  dated  in  the  time  of  Yasushka,  in  the  year 
78,  etc*  And  this  Vasushka  was  identified  with  the  weU* 
IciiowB  Vasudeva,  for  whom  we  have  records  with  dates 
mnging  from  the  year  74  to  the  year  98, 
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When  this  Sanchi  record  first  came  under  my  notice,  in 
only  a  general  way,  I  not  unnaturally  did  not  go  beyond 
Dr.  Biihler's  published  text  of  it.  Last  year,  however,. 
I  had  occasion  to  consider  it  more  fully,  and  to  examine 
the  lithograph  of  it,  with  the  following  results. 

First,  as  regards  the  name  of  the  king.  While  the 
remainder  of  the  name  is  clear  enough,  the  vowel  of  the 
second  syllable  is  not  admissible  as  u.  Below  the  8,  there 
are,  indeed,  marks  which  are  somewhat  suggestive  of 
a  subscript  u  of  the  usual  kind.  But  they  do  not  constitute 
a  well-defined  continuous  stroke,  such  as  is  the  subscript  u 
in  putrasya  and  in  the  three  other  cases  in  which  it  occurt^ 
in  this  record.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  these  markn 
would  over  have  been  interpreted  so  definitely  as  forming 
an  u,  except  for  the  idea,  for  which  there  was  then  and  still 
is  no  solid  basis,  that  the  name  Yasushka  might  be  taken 
as  a  variant  of  the  name  Vasudeva.  We  can  recognise 
a  reason,  which  will  become  apparent  further  on  in 
connection  with  another  record,  for  deciding  that  these  marka 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  damage  suffered  by  the 
surface  of  the  stone  on  which  this  record  is.  And,  so  far 
us  it  is  determinable  from  this  record,  the  name  reduces 
itself  to  Vasashka.  There  is,  however,  the  possibility,  if 
not  an  actual  probability,  that  a  superscript  vowel  has  been 
damaged,  and  that  the  real  name  is  Vasishka  or  Vaseshku. 
But,  to  avoid  constant  repetition,  we  may  for  the  present 
treat  the  name  as,  provisionally,  Vasashka. 

Secondly,  as  regards  the  date.  On  turning  to  the 
lithograph,  I  was  at  once  perplexed  by  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Biihler  had  read  the  year  as  the  year  78,  when  it 
seemed  so  obviously  something  else.  But  I  then  observed 
his  footnote  10,  on  the  first  symbol  of  the  year,  which  runs : — 
**  I  read  this  sign  first  as  20 ;  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  whom 
**I  consulted,  suggested  that  it  is  a  looped  sign  for  70. 
*'  I  agree  to  this,  as  the  Mathura  Inscr.  No.  xx.  {Epigr,  Ind.y 
**  vol.  ii,  p.  214),  which  belongs  to  the  same  period,  has  a  verj^ 
"similar  sign.  (See  facsimile  on  the  plate)." 

The  next  step  then  was,  of  course,  to  examine  the  other 
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reconi  from  Mafhura  thus  referred  to,  which,  it  may  bi* 
observed,  is  to  be  found  m  No.  20  in  Epigr.  Ind,,  vol,  ii, 
p,  204,  not  214.  A  lithogruph  of  it  is  givon  iii  the  plate 
at  that  place.  Also,  a  photographic  i*eproduction  of  it, 
flhowing  the  whole  of  the  slab  on  which  it  standi*,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  same  volume,  in  tJie  plate  opposite  p,  321, 
where  the  record  has  been  wrongly  referred  to  as  No,  21, 
inst/Cad  of  No.  30.  And  it  raust  l>e  incidentally  reinurlced 
that  a  comparison  of  this  lithograph  with  the  photographic 
rt?production  raises  at  once  considerable  doubt  ap  to  whether, 
in  the  lithographH  of  this  series,  we  have  actual  facsimilert 
of  the  ink-impresftious,  or  only  resultf4  which  have  been 
modified  by  manipulation  of  the  ink-impresmons  or  of  proof>i 
from  them.  We  know*  of  course,  that  by  a  carefully  mode 
ink-impresaion  of  an  inscription  there  can  often  be  brought 
out,  quite  distinctly,  detaile*  which  may  not  appear  at  all 
in  a  photograph  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  ink- 
impresaion  may  sometimes  obscure  details  which  will  be 
{{xnXe  clear  in  a  photograph.  But,  in  this  particular  case, 
there  are  too  many  discrepancies  in  shape,  size,  and  other 
details  of  the  writing,  not  attributable  to  difference  of  scale, 
between  the  lithogmph  and  the  photogmphic  reproduction, 
for  the  lithograph  to  be  the  result  of  simply  a  mechanical 
prooees.  And  pirticularly  noticeable  is  the  difference  in  the 
actual  type  of  the  palatal  8  of  the  syllable  m  which  standi 
liiM-  but  two  in  line  1.  The  photograpiiic  reproductitm 
MheWft  distinctly  that  the  original  has  there  that  type  of 
tlie  i  which  the  lithograph  presents  in  the  syllable  ird. 
No.  4  in  B.  or  line  3,  and  which  is  disceniible  in  also  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  that  syllable.  But  the  Utho* 
graph  presents  the  other  type  of  the  i  in  the  syllable  M 
in  line  1. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  date  of  thia  Mathura 
record.  It  is  imquestionably  dated  in  the  year  70  and  'J, 
^  79,  without  the  mention  of  any  king.  And  in  it  we 
ijertainly  have  a  symbol,  known  long  before  the  time  wheti 
this  record  was  edited,  which  is  a  looped  form  of  the  ^^Tnlml 
for  70.      But  it  is  impoflnible  to  recognise  any  similarity 
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between  the  first  symbol  which  we  have  in  the  Sanchi  record 
of  the  time  of  Yasashka,  and  either  the  symbol  for  70  which 
we  have  in  this  Mathnra  record  of  the  year  79,  or  any  other 
symbol  for  70  which  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  even  in 
the  table  of  numerals  given  subsequently  by  Dr.  Biihler  in 
his  Indische  Palaeographie  (1896). 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  Dr.  Buhler  published  the  Sanchi  record  as  a  record 
of  the  year  78,  and  treated  it  as  giving  a  king's  name,  in 
respect  of  which  he  said : — "  The  name  Yasushka  is  new.  But 
**  it  looks  as  if  it  were  formed  of  the  first  part  of  Yasudeva 
**  and  the  last  syllable  of  the  names  Eanishka  and  Huvishku, 
^'  and  one  feels  tempted  to  consider  it  as  another  name  of  the 
*^  third  Eushana  king.  If  the  first  sign  of  the  date  is  read,  as 
**  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  I  think,  correctly  proposes,  as  70,  the 
**  identification  of  Yasushka  with  Yasudeva  becomes  quite 
**  unobjectionable ;  for  the  year  78  certainly  falls  within 
**  Yasudeva's  reign,  and  the  characters  of  the  document  fully 
'^  agree  with  those  of  the  inscriptions  which  bear  his  name." 

Taking,  in  connection  with  those  remarks,  his  footnote  10, 
quoted  on  p.  326  above,  we  see  that,  if  Dr.  Buhler  had 
followed  his  own  instincts,  he  would  have  brought  the 
Saflchi  record  to  notice  as  being  dated  in  the  year  28.  But, 
it  would  seem,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  or  to  General  Sir 
Alexander  Cunningham,  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  this 
record  bringing  to  light  a  previously  unknown  king. 
Apparently,  it  only  occurred  to  them  to  consider  that  the 
name  must  be  another  form  of  a  name  already  known,  and 
that  the  date  must  be  interpreted  to  suit  that  view.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  record  was  actually 
disposed  of  by  them.  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Buhler  as 
Ji  record  dated  in  the  year  78,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  time 
of  Yasudeva.  And  it  has  continued  to  be  publicly  treated 
as  such,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Now,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  the  first  of  the  two 
numerical  symbols  which  express  the  year  in  this  Sanchi 
record  has  suffered  some  damage.  But  it  is  sufBciently  well 
preserved  to  be  quite  decipherable.     And  a  comparison  of  it 
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with  the  viAriou«  8)^nbols  given  in  Dr.  Blihler's  Indische 
PaheofftfiphiefTuhle  ix.,  will  shew  at  ouee  thiit  it  i«  a  form  of 
the  aymbol  for  20,  just  us  he  of  his  owii  accord  would  have 
undeTfitood.  The  top  part  of  it  is  aomcwhat  diiniaged.  But 
it  is  distinctly  recognisable  as  it  8>tnbol  for  20,  And  it  in 
followed  by  a  foiin  of  the  ft\nnbol  for  H^ —  that  form  which 
ie  practically  the  syUablc  hra, —  in  which  the  r-componeni 
haa,  whether  by  intention  or  through  af^cident*  been  some- 
what exceptionally  prolonged  up  to  the  left.  The  record  is, 
therefore^  in  reality  dated  in  the  year  28,  in  the  first  (month) 
of  (the  if^eaftou)  Flemanta,  and  on  probably  the  fifth  day.  It 
is  unqueiitionabiy  a  record  of  the  Berie»  to  winch  belong  the 
records  of  Kanishka,  of  which  the  latest  known  one  is  dated 
in  the  year  18»  and  the  records  of  Huvishka,  of  which  the 
ftirliest  known  one  ia  dated  in  the  year  H'4,  And  it  establishes 
the  existence  of  a  king  named  Vasaahka,  or  Vasishka  or 
Vaseshka,  between  Eanishka  and  Huvishku,  It  may  be 
added  that  we  can  see,  now,  that  it  is  theni*  three  kings, 
Kanishka,  Vasaahka,  and  Huvishka,^ —  and  not  Kanishka, 
Huvishka,  and  Vasudeva, —  whose  memory  was  so  well 
preserved  in  KaishmTr  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Kalhapa  in  the  Rajtdaramgmi,  \,  lt38,  as  Kanishka»  Jushka, 
and  Hu»hka. 

It  might,  however*  not  unreasonably  be  said : — ►  But  we  do 
nut  know  of  any  coins  of  Viisashka  ;  and  is  then*  any  other 
4 evidence  of  his  existence  Y 

Aa  regards  the  question  of  coins,  it  is  true  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  recognised  any  attributable  to  Vasashka.  But 
the  absence  of  them  is  of  no  avail  against  the  clear  evidence 
of  the  epi graphic  record.  We  have  simply  now  to  look 
about  for  them.  And  we  may  expect  to  find  some  of  them 
in  coins,  at  present  attributed  to  Huvishka,  j^hewing  more 
•4>r  le^8  illegible  or  imperfect  legendi^  in  which  a  lunar 
mpifjma^  standing  next  Ix'fore  the  eia^  has  been  niisroad  an 
Hltron. 

K»  regards  the  question  of  any  other  confinnatory  evidence, 
we  have,  I  think,  not  to  search  far  for  it.  At  any  rate,  we 
ctrn  dispose  of  c^erUitn  supposed  evidence  to  the  eontrary. 
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At  Mathura  there  was  found  an  inscription  whioh  haB- 
been  edited  by  Mr.  Qrowse,  with  a  lithograph,  in  the  Indian 
Aniiquary,  vol.  vi.  (1877),  p.  217,  No.  1.  It  is  unquestionably 
dated  in  the  year  20  and  8,  =  28,  in  the  third  (month)  of  (the 
season)  Hemanta,  and  on  some  day  the  numerical  symbol  for 
which  has  been  broken  away  and  lost.  And  it  is,  thus,  about 
two  months  later  in  date  than  the  Sanchi  record  of  Yasashka 
of  the  same  year. 

This  Mathura  record  of  the  year  28  was  stamped  by 
Mr.  Gbowse  as  a  record  of  ''  probably  "  the  time  of  Kanishka. 
It  has  come,  however,  to  be  always  treated  definitely  as 
a  record  of  the  time  of  that  king.  And,  on  the  last  occasion 
of  reference  being  made  to  it,  it  has  been  placed  under  his 
name  with  the  remark : —  "  King's  name  incomplete,  but 
"  decipherable ; "  see  opposite  entry  No.  21  in  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith's  list  of  the  records  on  p.  9  above. 

But,  turning  to  the  lithograph,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the 
case  P  Immediately  before  the  word  rdjt/a'8a[m']vatsaref 
after  which  stand  the  symbols  for  the  year,  there  stood  the 
proper  name  of  a  king,  in  the  genitive  case  as  usual.  Of 
that  word,  only  two  syllables  are  really  extant,  namely,  the 
final  ones,  shkasija ;  that  part  of  the  name  which  stood  on 
the  same  level  before  these  two  syllables  has  been  completely 
broken  away  and  lost ;  and,  of  these  two  syllables,  the  shka 
has  suffered  some  damage,  which,  however,  does  not  upset 
the  fact  that  the  syllable  really  is  shka.  At  a  short  distance 
before  this  syllable,  however,  and  below  the  level  of  the  line, 
there  is  a  clearly  recognisable  mark,  on  the  broken  edge  of 
the  stone,  which  Mr.  Growse  took  to  be  the  end  of  the  tail  of 
an  n.  And  it  was  partly  from  that  that  he  arrived  at  his 
proposed  attribution  of  the  record.  He  said : —  "  The  king 
"  commemorated  was  probably  Kanishka ;  for  the  end  of  the 
**tail  of  the  n  is  just  visible,  and  other  inscriptions  of  his 
"  were  foimd  on  the  same  spot." 

The  statement  itself,  that  other  inscriptions  of  Kanishka 
had  been  foimd  on  the  same  spot,  seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  for, 
according  to  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list,  the  only  other  records, 
mentioning  a  king's  name,  which  have  been  found  on  the 
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muDB  spot,  the  old  jail  moujid,  art?  No,  ^3,  a  record  of  thi* 
time  of  Ilumhka  dated  in  the  year  47,  and  No.  53,  a  record 
of  the  time  ol  Vasiideva  dated  in  the  year  74.  However,  the 
{xiint  would  not  establish  au\i;hiii^  concluBivc  in  any  directioit 

For  the  rent,  the  murk  which  Mr,  Grow^e  took  to  be  the 
tail  of  an  «,  in  certainly  a  mark  which  was  intentionally 
€Tigrayed  as  part  of  a  syllable  of  the  name  of  which  Uie 
t<^nninatiou  Mcast/a  is  extant.  The  alphabet,  however,  to 
which  the  chai-acters  of  the  record  belong,  does  not  include 
any  form  of  the  dental  n,  or  of  the  lingual  n,  with  a  tail 
of  which  thin  mark  can  be  a  remnant.  Nor  can  the  mark 
l>e  the  bottom  part  of  a  k  or  the  end  of  an  h  of  that  alphabet, 
or  the  remnant  of  a  subscript  u ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  not 
room  enough  between  the  character  of  part  of  which  it  is 
a  remfiant  and  the  syllables  shkmyn,  for  the  ni  of  the  name 
Kaiiishka  or  the  n  of  the  name  Iluvishka,  On  the  other 
hiiudy  the  mark  exactly  reHembles  the  bottom  part  of  an  ^, 
formed  exactly  as  were  formed  the  two  instances  of  «  which 
we  have  in  the  word  m\^m\vatmre  in  thi^  same  record  ; 
and  it  standn  precisely  where  there  would  stand  the  bottom 
part  of  the  *  of  u  syllable  aa^  Hi\  or  »e,  engraved  next  before 
the  4*yllableH  nhhiHya.  Thuw,  we  c>an  my\  for  certain,  that 
this  Mathurd  record  of  the  year  28  is  not  a  record  of  Uie 
time  either  of  Eanifihka  or  of  Tluvihhka.  And  we  can  my, 
practically  for  certain,  that  it  is  another  record  of  the  time 
uf  Taia^hku,  Vasifthka,  or  Yaseshka.  It  is  ako  to  be 
rt^marked  that  there  was  certainly  not  u  subscript  u  attached 
fo  the  syllable  which  stx>od  immediately  before  the  syllables 
ttftkmya.  And  we  rettogni*^  in  thin  one  reason  for  saying 
that  that  vowel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  name  presentoil 
in  the  Safichi  record  of  the  year  28. 

There  i*  one  other  inscription  which,  also,  may  quit* 
IKis^ibly  be  a  record  of  the  time  of  Vasa:^hka.  It  is  the 
MathuriT  1  'ton  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler, 

with  a  lit  f,  in  Epigr.  Ind.,  voL  i.  p.  385,  No,  6.     It 

i*  datod  in  the  your  20  and  9,  :=  29,  in  the  second  (mootb) 
of  (the  sc^oj^on)  Hcmantu,  and  on  the  thirtieth  day.  And 
in  Mr   Vincfful   Smith V-^  list   it   is  entered   under  the  name 
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ut  HuviHlika,  as  No.  22,  with  the  remark : —  *'  King's  name 
**  iiiCHimplote,  but  practically  certain ;  the  associated  in- 
**iiuription8  are  Huviska's."  But  here,  again,  we  are  not 
i^utiilod  to  base  any  conclusion  upon  the  purport  of  other 
iHHHirdu  found  at  the  same  place,  the  Eankali  Tila ;  moreover, 
thay  happen  to  include  also  records  of  Eanishka  and  of 
VSHudeya.  And  here,  again,  the  only  extant  portions  of 
Uia  name  are  the  last  two  syllables  shkasa,  of  the  genitiye 
iume.  That  part  of  the  name  which  preceded  them  has  been 
4intirely  broken  away  and  lost.  And  there  is  nothing  to 
Nhow  that  we  must  take  the  name  to  have  been  either 
Ifuvishka  or  Eanishka. 

There  is  also  one  other  record,  attributed  to  Huvishka, 
which  calls  for  some  notice.  It  is  the  Mathura  inscription 
which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Biihler,  with  a  lithograph,  in 
Epigr,  Ind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  No.  26.  It  presents  the  king's 
name  in  the  form  of  Puksha  according  to  the  lithograph, 
though  Dr.  Buhler's  text  gives  [Hujksha.  However,  we 
are  not  concerned  with  that  point  here.  The  record  seems 
to  begin,  us  suggested  by  Dr.  Biihler,  with  that  line  which 
contains  the  name  Huksha  or  Puksha.  Two  lines  above  that, 
there  stands  a  word  which  Dr.  Biihler  read  as  €kunatl\_Sa^, 
*  the  twenty-ninth,'  and  which  he  said  **  seems  to  belong  to 
*'  the  date."  He  added  the  remark:  "The  year  29  would  fall 
'*  in  the  reign  of  Huvishka."  From  that,  this  record,  also, 
has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  record  of  Huvishka  dated  in  the 
year  29.  And  it  has  been  entered  as  such,  but  with  an 
expression  of  uncertainty  about  the  date,  as  No.  23  in 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  passage  which  contains  the  word  which  has  been 
read  as  ekun(Ui[Sa]y  is  even  part  of  the  record  which  mentions 
the  king  Huksha  or  Puksha.  It  would  be  most  exceptional, 
as  regards  the  practice  observed  in  the  early  records  at 
Mathura,  that  a  date  should  be  expressed  in  words,  instead 
of  by  numerical  symbols.  Between  the  word  which  has 
been  read  as  ikunati[6a']  and  the  following  word  a[ra]ha\_td], 
there  is  no  room  for  the  other  details  which  it  was  customary 
to.  add  in  giving  the  dates  of  those  early  records.     And,  in 
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fact,  it  h  iit  kuiHt  extremely  doubtful  whetber  the  word 
pkim/it}[ia]  cau  bo  part  of  a  dat-e  at  all. 

In  short,  the  earliest  established  date  for  Iluvishka  u  m 
the  year  33 ;  from  the  Alathiml  record  entered  m  No.  27  in 
Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  list.  And  the  lato8t  date  establighed 
for  EaDishka  is  in  the  year  18 ;  from  the  Manikyahi  record 
entered  as  No.  14  in  his  list.  And  the  Idng  YaBashka,  or 
Vasishka  or  Vaseshka,  with  a  date  in  the  year  2H,  estaWiflhed 
by  the  Safichi  ref  ottI^  eomes  in  quite  naturalK  In  f\\-<M'n  those 
two  kings. 

In  paragraph  I  ut'  his  Progresn  Report  for  lcS9'>-9(i, 
Dr.  Fiahj^r  ha**  said  that,  in  the  exploratiuuss  njade  by  him 
in  the  Katra  mound  at  Jlatburii,  which  bi*ought  to  light 
fragment's  of  an  ancient  Biiddhi&t  stfipa^  **  on  the  pavement, 
"  composed  uf  large  red  Karidntone  slabK,  u  sihort  dedicatory 
**  inscription  was  discovered,  according  to  which  this  stupa  wa>^ 
"  repaired  in  Sara  vat  76  by  the  Kushana  King  Vasuahka/' 
Thia  record  ha?^  been  entered  by  Mr.  Vincunt  Smith  an 
No.  56  in  his  li.st,  as  a  record  of  Vasudeva.  But  we  have 
not  OH  yet  the  text  of  thin  record ;  and  much  leaa  any 
facflimile  of  it.  And  we  require  some  much  more  defiuit-<^* 
information  abi3ut  it,  l>efore  we  can  decide  that  it  re^iUy  dix's 
put  forward  the  name  Vasushka,  and  that  it  mentions  it  in 
connection  \nth  the  year  TtJ,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
entablishes  it  a^  a  variant  of  the  name  Viisudeva,  That  may 
possibly  be  the  case.  But  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  primd 
facie.  And  it  is  much  more  likely  that  here,  again,  we  have 
a  misreading  of  the  symbol  lor  20,  or  else  of  the  nunie  nf 
the  king. 


The  above  remarks  were  written  as  a  section  of  an  article 
dealing  with  the  main  point  at  issue,  the  date  of  Kanishku. 
Pressure  of  certain  affairw  prevents  me  from  completing  that 
article  at  present ;  and  it  may  be  six  months  before  I  can 
hope  to  publish  it.  Jleanwhile,  I  issue  now  the  above  note, 
which  ha:3  an  interest  of  its  own  ;  and  I  will  also  indicat.et 
in  a  few  wordn,  what  I  shall  hereafter  establisli  in  detail 
reirardin^  the  main  cjuestion. 
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The  leading  mistake  has  been  the  assumption,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  that  Kanishka  came 
after  that  king  whose  name  appears  as  Ooemo-,  Hoemo-,  or 
Hwemo-Kadphises  in  the  Ghreek  legends  on  his  coins,  and  in 
the  Kharoshthl  legends  as,  most  probably,  Hima-Eapim^. 
In  reality,  the  Eladphises  group  of  kings  came  after  Yasudeva. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  valuable  suggestion  made  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Wilson  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  consequently  has 
not  been  worked  out  to  its  proper  result.  He  expressed  the 
opinion,  and  shewed  some  reasons  for  it,  that  Kanishku 
foimded  "  a  new  dynasty,"  different  from  that  of  the 
Eadphises  group.  In  reality,  Kanishka  belonged  to  a 
separate  clan,  sept,  or  ruling  house  of  the  Eushan  tribe, 
which  made  its  way  from  Ehotan  into  Kashmir,  and  thence 
into  India,  about  a  century  before  the  time  when,  the  first 
member  of  the  Kadphises  group  having  established  the 
supremacy  of  his  branch  of  the  tribe  in  the  comitry  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  his  son  invaded  and  conquered 
India  from  that  direction. 

The  idea  that  the  Laukika  reckoning  of  Kashmir,  or  any 
Hystem  of  reckoning  by  "  omitted  hundreds,"  can  be  used  to 
fix  any  exact  date  for  Kanishka  is  altogether  illusory.  No 
such  system  existed  in  India  m  any  early  times.  It  was 
devised  in  only  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  a.d. 

The  records  ranging  from  the  year  4  to  the  year  384,  and 
mentioning,  amongst  other  details,  the  names  of  Kanishka  in 
connection  with  the  year  5,  of  Sodasa  in  connection  with  the 
year  72,  of  Moga  and  Patika  in  connection  with  the  year  78, 
and  of  Guduphara-Gondophares  in  connection  with  the  year 
103,  are  records  the  dates  of  which  all  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  era.  And,  us  was  originally  the  opinion  of  General 
Sir  Alexander  Cimningham,  that  era  is  the  era,  commencing 
in  B.C.  58,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Vikrama  era.  We 
shall  obtain  more  records  dated  in  the  second  and  following 
centuries  of  it,  when  we  discover  and  explore  a  Saiva  site  at 
Mathura  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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Art.  Xn, — An  AncietU  Hindu  Tempk  in  the  Pat^^h. 
By  W.  S.  Talbot,  I.C.S. 

Some  twelve  miles  ctist  of  the  junction  of  the  Suwan  with 
the  Tn<lus>  between  Makhad  and  Kalabagh,  and  about  three 
loiles  due  south  of  the  village  of  Shah  MuluTmiuad  Wall  in 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  *Iheliun  (Jehlam)  district:,  is 
an  old  temple  called  Kalar  or  SassI  da  Kallara,  which  has 
hitherto  i^scaped  notice.  It  is  situated  at  a  height  of 
about  IfK^O  f^^  above  sea* level,  on  the  edge  of  a  hillock 
riaing  steeply  from  the  bank  of  the  Kas  Leti»  otic  of  the 
torrents^  tributary  to  the  Sawan  streain,  which  descend  from 
the  northern  face  of  the  Salt  Kange ;  it  here  passes  through 
a  rough  tract  of  hillocks  and  ravines.  The  temple  is  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  due  largely  to  the  gradual  wearing  away 
*if  the  soft  aandi^tone  hillside  on  the  edge  of  which  it  standi, 
;ind  \\%  further  decay  will  probably  be  rapid. 

The  plan  and  elevation  reproduced  in  the  Plate  show  the 
dimenaionH  of  the  building,  but  it  will  be  convenient  trO  not^^ 
here  a  few  of  the  principal  measurements. 

Exterior :  extreme  length,  including  i^ortico,  22J  feet ; 
extreme  breadth,  16  feet ;  height,  23 J  feet,  or,  including  the 
pilo  ol  bricks  on  one  comer,  about  28 J  feet.  Interior :  the 
l«aiji]e  i;*  a  square  of  7 J  feet,  and  the  portico  had  apparently 
mhnost  the  same  floor  meatiurements*  Height  from  floor  of 
l«ii&ple  to  spring  of  dome^  just  10  feet;  to  top  of  dome^ 
I4i  ieet;  to  top  of  upper  chamber,  17|  feet,  or,  including 
the  thickne«8  of  the  beams  above  it,  18^  feet. 

The  temple  is  built  of  large  bricks,  2  inches  thick,  varying 
in  length  from  15  J  to  17  inches  or  more,  and  in  breadth 
ffmit  10  to  10^  inches.  On  the  outer  walln  these  bricks  are 
cliibocately  carved,  as  shown  in  Plate, 
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Within,  the  temple  (which  was  reached  through  a  portico- 
divided  from  it  by  a  short  passage)  has  small  recesses^ 
14J  inches  high,  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  4  feet  above 
the  floor ;  and  there  were  corresponding  recesses  of  somewhat 
smaller  size  in  the  walls  of  the  portico  also.  At  a  height  of 
7  feet  from  the  floor  is  a  band  of  ornamentation,  8  inches 
deep,  repeating  part  of  that  on  the  outer  walls.  The  interior 
of  temple  and  portico  is  otherwise  plain  ;  it  shows  signs  of 
having  been  once  plastered. 

Ten  feet  from  the  floor  the  comers  are  filled  with  six 
courses  of  overlapping  bricks,  which  gradually  reduce  the 
opening  to  a  circle.  Above  come  thirteen  courses,  nine  laid 
flat  and  the  last  four  on  their  edges ;  these  form  a  dome 
ending  in  a  small  hole,  of  which  the  covering  is  no  longer  in 
place,  the  dome  being  otherwise  intact. 

Above  the  dome  is  the  roughly  laid  brick  flooring  of 
a  small  upper  chamber,  only  3J  feet  high,  of  the  roof  of 
which  a  few  weather-worn  beams  still  remain  in  place. 
Everything,  practically,  above  this  has  disappeared.  On  one 
comer  stands  a  rough  pile  of  bricks,  about  6  feet  high,  but 
this  was  evidently  no  part  of  the  original  building. 

The  temple  faces  due  east,  commanding  a  wide  view  in 
that  direction  us  well  as  to  the  north.  Immediately  in  front 
is  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  which  has  evidently  lost  much 
by  erosion  since  the  temple  was  built.  One  side  of  the 
portico  has  been  completely  undermined,  and  has  fallen, 
carrying  with  it  the  roof  of  the  porch  ;  the  slope  below  is 
covered  with  their  debris. 

In  the  graveyard  of  Shah  Muhammad  Wall  stands  a  block 
of  kaniaf  (tufa)  stone,  12  by  8  inches  in  section ;  part  is  buried 
in  the  ground,  but  its  length  seems  to  be  about  5  feet,  and  it 
is  only  part  of  the  original  block.  This  stone  is  said  to  have 
stood  erect  in  the  centre  of  the  portico  entrance  of  the  Kalar 
temple ;  when  the  portico  collapsed  the  stone  went  with  it  down 
the  hill,  and  this,  one  of  the  pieces  into  which  it  was  broken, 
was  eventually  carried  off  by  a  man  of  Shah  Muhammad 
Wall  for  use  in  building  a  house.  He  fell  ill  and  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  the  villagers,  ascribing  his  fate  to  the  anger 
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probably  be  an  approximate  date.  The  large  size  of  the 
bricks  points  to  the  earlier  limit.  ....  It  is  evident 
from  the  general  look  of  the  structure  that  it  was  a  Hindu 
temple.  Closer  examination  of  the  cella  might  show  whether 
it  was  dedicated  to  Siva  or  Vishnu." 

On  the  materials  available  no  more  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  date  of  the  temple  appears  to  be  possible. 
The  small  shrines  at  Amb  referred  to  in  Dr.  Stein's  note 
appear  in  the  backgroimd  of  the  photograph  reproduced  in 
Plate  (3).  In  style  of  ornamentation,  as  well  as  in  general 
arrangement,  their  resemblance  to  the  Ealar  temple  is 
striking,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their  date  is 
approximately  the  same.  Of  these  Amb  temples,  which 
lie  about  fifty  miles  due  south  from  Kalar,  Cunningham 
writes  that  they  ''are  all  of  the  Kashmlrian  style,  but 
almost  certainly  of  late  date,  as  all  the  arches  have  cinque- 
foil  instead  of  trefoil  heads,  which  is  the  only  form  in 
Kashmir.  I  think,  therefore,  that  their  most  probable  date 
is  from  800  to  960  a.d."^  (At  Kalar  there  is  no  arch 
remaining.) 

The  temple  also  much  resembles  one  of  those  at  Elafir 
Kot  (about  sixty  miles  south-cast  of  Kiilar),  described  in 
Arch.  Reports,  xiv,  26-28. 

'  Arch.  Reports,  xiv,  34. 
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describes  several  of  these  Achin  coins,  the  earliest  of  which 
he  attributes  to  Salah  al  Din,  who,  according  to  the  "  Malay 
Annals,"  was  the  ninth  king  (a.h.  917-946),  the  one  who 
revolted  from  the  king  of  Pedir  and  made  Achin  an 
independent  kingdom.  He  writes  thus  on  p.  72 :  "  C'est  au 
roi  Sal&h-ouddin  que  je  crois  pouvoir  attribuer  la  plus 
ancienne  monnaie  d'Atjih,  que  j'ai  pu  d^couvrir  jusqu'ici 
et  qui  se  trouve  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Soret  i  Geneve  et 
dans  la  mienne.  C'est  imo  petite  piece  en  or  comme  les 
suivantes,  de  Tesp^ce  que  les  Malais  nomment  mas  (^j**^). 
L'avers  porte,  comme  les  suivantes,  simplement  J  jUSl  ^IkJuJl 
le  Eoi  juste.  Je  lis  le  re  vers  iUaLs  *xl^  ^^  ^\  JU."  The 
author  then  speaks  of  the  probable  error  of  -^'^  for  ^U-^. 
A  coin  of  Salah  al  Din's  brother  and  successor,  Ala  al  Din 
(a.h.  946-975),  has  the  same  obverse.  Coins  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  kings  are  not  given  by  Millies,  but  he  ha* 
one  of  the  seventeenth,  Ala  al  Din  Rayat  (a.h.  996-1011), 
and  the  currency  of  the  succeeding  seven  or  eight  kings  and 
queens  seems  to  be  not  very  rare,  as  they  are  mentioned  in 
several  catalogues.  The  figures  of  these  coins  on  plate  x\'i 
of  Millies'  book  show,  I  think,  that  the  coin  under  notice 
belongs  to  the  same  series,  and  it  may  be  attributed  to  Salah 
al  Din,  the  ninth  king  above  mentioned,  or  to  one  of  his 
predecessors. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  finding  on  a  Muhammadun 
coin  a  figure  imitated  from  a  coin  of  an  unbeliever;  there 
are  many  examples  of  such  ha\ing  been  done  from  the 
earliest  Muhammadan  times  to  quite  lately,  and  in  the 
farthest  west  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  In 
the  case  of  the  early  kings  of  Achin  it  might  almost  be 
expected,  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  Sumatm  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  very  largely  Hindu,  being  probably  one  of  the 
first  islands  in  the  Archipelago  to  receive  Indian  immigrants, 
and  it  continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  period.  Hindu  remains 
and  inscriptions  show  that  Hindu  influence  was  very  great 
in  the  country,  and  that  there  was  probably  a  powerful 
Hindu  kingdom  in  it. 
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According  to  the  "  Malay  Annals,"  translated  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iv :  "  On  Friday, 
the  1st  of  Hamazan,  in  the  year  of  the  flight  of  the  Holy 
Prophet  of  God  (601),  Sultan  Juhan  Shah  came  from  the 
windward  and  converted  the  people  of  Acheen  to  the 
Mahomedan  faith."  But  it  is  probable  that  this  genealogy 
of  the  kings  of  Achin  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  correct 
with  regard  to  the  early  rulers;  doubt  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  seven  of  them, 
extending  over  300  years.  By  some  it  is  thought  that 
these  kings  are  fabulous,  and  that  the  dynasty  began  with 
Salah  al  Din  (a.h.  917),  but,  without  going  so  far  as  that, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  beginning  of  the  Muhammadan 
line  of  kings  should  be  put  at  a  century  or  more  later  than 
A.H.  601. 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  coins  of  an  Achin  king  should 
be  foimd  in  Jaring,  near  Patani,  for  we  learn  that  soon  after 
those  coimtries  became  known  to  the  Portuguese,  who  arrived 
there  first  in  a.h.  928,  the  kingdom  of  Achin  extended 
rapidly  so  as  to  include  all  the  other  States  of  Northern 
Sumatra,  and  further,  within  a  century,  to  neighbouring 
islands  and  to  the  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

This  interesting  little  coin  has,  in  accordance  with  Colonel 
Gerini's  wishes,  been  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
National  Collection,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Scott. 
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By  F.  W.  Thomas, 


I  PRESENT  here  u  iishort  tract  fixim  Mdu,  vol.  exxxiii, 
foil.  3*30-2,  entitled  ISmrftkartrfraninifoiir  Vnnorekakartr* 
imnimkaranam,  or  '*  Refutation  of  the  idea  of  Gtod  m  Creator 
(«c)  :  Refutation  of  the  idea  of  Visnu  as  j*ole  Ci-oator  (s/tf)." 
It  is  ascribed  to  Naf^Trjima,  wlio  is  numed  *is  the  aiitJior 
of  about  one  liundi*ed  works  noted  by  tne  in  the  Tanjur. 
The  fact  llmt  it  appeurs  in  **no  uf  the  lu.st  volume!*  of  the 
Mdo,  and  that  both  tlie  Sanskrit  and  the  niitivc  versions  are 
given,  seem  t^i  indicntt*  that  the  work  wan  a  coin]Taratively 
late  accefision  to  the  Tibetan  collection.  I  *;^ve  both  versions 
in  order  to  fix  the  t^xt.  The  work  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
of  a  simple  type,  adapted^  iv^  it  ji.tateH,  to  the  learner 
(miifynprafihodhdrfham)^  imd  in  character  quite  diiferent 
from  the  famous  nyaya  treatise  of  Udaytina,  the  Ivnsunianjiili, 

ich  seeks  to  e.stablish  the  contrary. 

We  may  note  the  uecurrence  of  two  hiokika-nyayas  rccuixled 
by  Colunel  Jacob  in  lii«  **  Second  Handful/*  p*  Gl,  namely, 
the  **  Acrobat'*  and  the  **  Sharp  Kjiife/* 
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liRTifrwTfr  I  ^rar  fi!t  g^  ^t:wttw^  ^^^  ^rr^  irrJl^ 
^^^  >wf?!  I  if  ff  gfuf^ffrfiT  ^z^:  ^^H  ^wirr^fr 


>  T»tvf  tin*,  fif^  , 
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baAi .  phyir .  ro  |  gan  .  grub  .  pa  .  de  .  grub  .  pa  .  ilid  .  dan  | 
gan  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa  .  de  .  ftid  .  ma  .  grub  .  pa  .  ate  |  de  . 
Itar  .  iia  .  ^di  .  dag  .  phan  .  tshun  .  ^gal  .  ba  .  fiid  .  kyi  . 
phyir  .  ro  I  dper  .  im  .  snan  .  ba  .  dan  .  mun  .  pa  .  dag .  dan  | 
gan  .  gson  .  pa  .  dan  .  Si  .  ba  .  dag  .  pa  .  bzin  .  no  |  yah  . 
gan .  na .  snan  .  bo  .  yod  .  pa  .  de  .  na  .  mun  .  pa  .  med  .  do  | 
gan  .  na  .  mun  .  pa  .  yod  .  pa  .  de  .  na  .  snan  .  ba  .  med .  pa . 
ftid  .  do  I  gah  .  gson  .  pa  .  de  .  ni  .  gson  .  pa .  nid .  dan  |  gaii . 
si .  ba  .  de  .  ni  .  ^  .  ba  .  kho  .  na  .  ste  |  de .  nid .  kyi  .  phyir . 
grub  .  pa  .  dan  .  ma .  grub  .  pa  .  dag  .  geig  .  la  .  med  .  pa/^i  . 
phyir  |  dbah  .  phyug  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  nid  .  du  .  yod  .  pa  . 
imn  .  pa  .  ftid  .  do  .  zes  .  ^dod  .  do  |  sun  .  Ztbyin .  gzan .  yaii . 
Agyur  .  te  I  ci  .  rah  .  nid  .  skyes  .  pas  .  gzan  .  byed  .  dam  | 
Aon  .  te  .  ma  .  skyes  .  pas  .  byed  |  rah  .  hid .  ma  .  skyes .  pas  . 
ni  .  re  .  zig  .  gzan  .  byed  .  par  .  mi  .  nus  .  te  |  cihi  .  phyir  . 
na  I  rah  .  hid  .  ma  .  skyes  .  pa^i  .  ho  .  bo  .  yin  .  paAi .  phyir  . 
ro  I  dpe  .  na  .  mo  .  fkim*  .  gyi  .  bu  .  ni  .  ma  .  skyes  .  pa  .  sa  . 
rko  .  ba  .  la  .  sogs  .  pa^i  .  bya  .  ba  .  la  .  mi  .  hjng .  pa .  bzin  . 
no  I  de  .  bzin  .  du  .  dbah  .  phyug  .  kyah  .  ho  |  ci  .  ste  .  rah  . 
hid  .  skyes  .  pas  .  gzan  .  byed  .  na  |  de^i  .  tshe  ^ .  rah  .  ham  . 
gzan  .  nam  |  ghis  .  ka  .  las  .  sam  |  ci  .  zig  .  las  .  skye  |  Adir  . 
rah  .  las  .  skyes  .  jjas  .  ni  .  mu  .  yin  .  te  |  rah  .  gi  .  bdag .  hid  . 
la  .  bya  .  ba  .  //gal  .  ba^i  .  phyir  |  ehes  .  rno  .  ba//i  .  ral  . 
gri/a  .  SOS  .  kyah  .  rah  .  gi  .  bdag  .  hid  .  la  .  gnod  .  par .  nus  . 
pa  .  med  .  do  |  legs  .  par  .  bslabs  .  pa/a  .  giir  .  mkhan  .  mkhas  . 
pas  .  kyah  .  rah  .  gi  .  plirag  .  j^a  .  la  .  zon  .  iias  .  gar  .  byed  . 
nus  .  pa  .  med  .  do  |  yah  .  ci  .  rah  .  hid  .  kho  .  na  .  bskycd  . 
bya  .  dah  .  rah  .  nid  .  kho  .  na  .  bskyed  .  byed .  do .  zes  |  hdi  . 
Itar  .  blta^  .  zih  .  /idod  .  na  |  rah  .  hid  .  pa  .  dah  .  rah  .  hid  . 
hxiho  .  zes  .  zer  .  ba  .  dah  .  /idrn  .  ste  |  Adi  .  ni  .  hjig  .  rten  . 
na  .  grags  .  pa  .  yah  .  med  .  do  |  ci  .  sto  .  gzan  .  pa  .  hid  . 
kyis  .  kyah  .  byed  .  pa  .  mi  .  //thad  .  de  |  ji  .  srid  .  dbah  . 
phjrug  .  gi  .  tha  .  dad  .  pa  .  gzan  .  med  .  pa^i  .  phyir  .  ro  | 
ci .  ste  .  brgyud  .  pas  .  /igyur  .  ro  .  ze  .  na  |  de  .  Ita  .  gzan  .  las  . 
kyah  .  thug  .  pa  .  mod  .  par  .  thai  .  bar  .  h<ryuT  .  te  |  thog  . 

2  Text  has  chr. 
•*  Sic. 
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ma  .  med  .  pa/a  .  phyir  .  ro  |  gan  .  la  .  dan  .  po  .  yod  .  pa 
min  .  pa  .  de^i  .  mthaAi  .  yan  .  sim  .  Abyin  .  pa  .  med  .  pa 
uid  .  do  I  sa  .  bou  .  med  .  na  .  myu  .  gu  .  dan  .  snon  .  bu 
dan  .  yal  .  ga  .  dan  .  lo  .  ma  .  daa  .  me  .  tog  .  dan  .  hhras 
bu  .  sogs  .  med  .  pir  .  ^gyur  .  te  |  ei  .  las  .  ze  .  na  .  sa .  bon 
med  .  paAi  .  phyir  .  ro  |  giiis  .  ka  .  las  .  kyan  .  min  .  te  | 
gnis  .  ka  .  skyon  .  gyis  .  sun  .  byun  .  baAi  .  phyir  .  ro  |  deAi  . 
phyir  .  byed  .  pa  .  po  .  mi .  grub  .  bo  |  zes  .  pa  .  dban  .  phyug  . 
byed  .  pa  .  po  .  uid  .  sel  .  ba  .  dan  .  khyab  .  ^jug  .  byed .  pa . 
po  .  eig  .  iiid  .  sel .  bar  .  byed  .  pa  .  slob  .  dpon .  dpal  .  Idan . 
klu  .  sgrub  .  kyi  .  zal  .  sha  .  nas  .  mdzad  .  pa  .  rdzogs  .  so  1 1 

kha  .  lu  .  lo  .  tsa  .  dha  .  rma  .  pa  .  la  .  bha  .  dras  .  bsgyur  f 

bodasya^  .  si  .  sye  .  na  .  li  .  [khi]  .  tam  | 


2. 

The  following  collation  records  the  readings  of  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  Kavyadar^  (Tanjur  Mdo,  cxvii^ 
foil.  78-103),  as  compared  with  the  vaHetan  lectionis  given 
in  Bohtlingk's  edition  of  the  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
presents  both  agreements  and  disagreements  with  Bohtlingk\s 
text,  the  relation  of  which  to  that  of  Premachandra  Tarka- 
vagi^  is  explained  in  the  preface.  I  have  taken  into 
accoimt  the  readings  of  the  Oxford  MS.  as  recorded  (after 
Aufrecht)  in  the  appendix. 

I.       1.  dirgham  (rih  .  du). 

2.  upalaksya  (iler  .  mtshon). 
5.  pa^ya  na^yati  (nams  .  pa  .  med  .  la  .  Itos). 
10.  alamkarasca,  sing.?  (rgyan  .  yah  .  rab  .  tu  .  bstan). 

12.  titlrsunam  (rgal  .  ^dod). 

13.  ahga  (cha  .  sas). 

15.  sada^rayam  (legs  .  pa  .  la  ..brten). 
ayattam  (dbah  .  gyur). . 

19.  sargautair  (sasga  .  dag  .  gi .  mthaA). 

20.  upattarthasampattir  (sbyar .  mams .  phun .  tshogs). 

^  The  text  is  hero  oI)»<cure.     The  probable  readin«^  will  be  b»gyur  .  ha\io  \ 
taaya     ... 
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25.  bhedakaranam  (dbye  .  ba/ri  •  rgyu). 
27.  lambhadi  (sic). 
30.  mukham  (sgo). 
32.  aptas  (mkhas  •  pa). 

36.  sthitih  (gnas). 

37.  akandhakadi  yat  (skandhaka  .  sogs  .  gan). 

38.  kathadi  (gtam  .  sogs). 

39.  ?        (stabs). 

40.  varnyate  ?  |  de  .  la  .  vai  .  darbha  .  dan  .  ni  | 

I  gau .  da .  bar .  khyad .  gsal .  ba .  br jod  | 
50.  probably  vavrte  (Abyuh  .  bar  •  gyur). 

60.  nigacchati  (ster  .  par  .  byed). 

61.  eva  (kho  .  na). 

62.  etam  (^di). 

66.  sandhana  (mtshams). 

69.  hi  (gaii  .  phyir). 

78.  sadhu  (legs) 

80.  tad  and  dr^yam  (de  and  blta). 

94.  yatra  (gan  .  du). 

98.  klanta  (nal). 

stanantyo  (Akhun). 

imah  (/fdi  .  dag). 
100.  probabhf  tiim  ekam  (Adi  .  ilid). 

II.      2.  purisamskartum  (rab  .  tu  .  legs  .  sbyar  .  phyir). 

10.  parivrtya  (yonsu  .  bskor  .  nas). 

13.  °dravyasva°. 

18.  sarpsinT. 

29.  probably  siirupa — samana  (mtshuns — mnam). 

62.  sandhatte  (/^gog). 

63.  musniiti  (//phrog). 

65.  sucaka  (gsal  .  byed),  (c  and  d  omitted). 

75.  80  'pi  (/idi  .  yan). 

83.  yasyati  (//bad). 

89.  candrasya  (zla  .  ba  .  la), 

90.  asamagro  (gan  .  ba  .  ma  .  yin). 
109.  ?         (sel .  bar  .  byed). 
117.  a^anam  (phyogs  .  mams  .  kyi). 
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118.  ?  (din). 

119,  adya  (de  .  rin). 

129.  sundari   sa   na  vety  (de  .  ni  .  mdzes  .  sam  .  ma  • 
yin  .  zes). 

134.  nivartanat  (bzlog  .  paAi  .  phyir). 

135.  yahi  tvam  (g^gs  .  par  .  mdzod). 
atra  (Adi .  la). 

138.  pratyacaksana^  (rab  .  bdad). 

143.  randhranvesana  (glogs  .  Atshol). 

149.  te  (khyod  .  kyi). 

150.  tasyarthasyaiva  sucanat  (don  .  hdi  .  ue  .  bar .  gsal  • 

byed  .  phyir). 

151.  yadraktanetram  ?  (hgoa^clothed'/or  gOQ^staified'). 
155.  omitted. 

157.  tvad  (khyod  .  kyi). 

158.  sanukroiSo  'yam  aksepah  (hdi  .  ni  .  mya  .  nan  . 

gyis  .  Agog  .  paAo). 
161.  tapah  (bkaA  .  thub). 
sakalam  (mtha/i .  dag). 

170.  yuktatma  (Aos  .  paAi  .  bdag). 

171.  rupavyaktyai  (ran  .  biin  .  gsal .  byaAi  .  phyir). 
173.  ete  (Adi  .  dag). 

176.  papam  (sdig). 

181.  mahatmya  (che  .  ba  .  bdag  .  nid). 

185.  ayam  tu,  etc.,  as  BohtUngk. 

I  Adi .  yis  .  khyed  .  gnis  .  tha  .  dad  .  da  | 
I  de  .  ni .  chuh  .  bdag  .  khyed  .  mkhas  .  so  | 

188.  dvipa  (glin). 

194.  uncertain. 

195.  as  Bbhtlingk. 

200.  asammrsta  (ma  .  phyis). 

suddhambu  (dan  .  pa). 

manohara  (yid  .  ni  .  Aphrog). 
204.  tat  sa  (de  .  phyir  .  de  .  ni). 

214.  -vartinl. 

215.  mallikamSlabharinyah  sarvangln — 

I  malli  .  ka  .  yi  .  phren  .  t&hogs  .  can  | 
I  lus  .  kun  .  khyab  .  paAi .  candan  •  g^r  | 
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216.  vyaktyai  (gsal  .  phyir  (?) ). 

218.  probably  as  Bohtlingk. 

I  ho  :  mu  .  Adzin  .  pa^i  .  khur  .  gnas  .  pa  | 
I  mam  .  pa  .  gzan  .  du  .  srid  .  pa  .  min  | 

221.  yatra  (gan  .  du). 

231.  samo  (mtshuns). 

232.  limpatau  (Abyug  .  pa  .  Mi  .  la). 

233.  uncertain, 
236.  uncertain, 

240.  probably  apeksyaiva  (Itos). 

249.  mrga  (ri  .  dags). 

254.  ®apa6rayah  (brteii  .  pa  .  ni). 

257.  ?  (rgyas  .  par  .  gyur,  *  increased '), 

258.  ravibalatapa  (dmar  .  pa  .  ili  .  gzon). 

263.  tvadarpita  (khyod  .  la). 

264.  atrapi  (Adir  .  van). 

265.  uncertain. 

266.  no  negative, 

276.  no  negative, 

277.  yuktam  (rigs  .  par). 
280.  mrteti  {A  .  ho  .  zes  .  pa). 

Huhgantura  (//grogs  .  phyir). 

uvuntl. 
2S^.  devi  (Iha  .  mo). 

289.  °malaya  (me  .  tog  .  rnin  .  ma  .  khyod  .  kyi). 
303.  proktam  (rab  .  tu  .  mtshon). 

307.  [nama]  no  matah  (bdag  .  cag  .  Adod). 

308.  °atmata  (bdag  .  fiid). 
318.  tu  (ni). 

323.  yat  tu  (gan  .  zig). 

328.  jagattrayam  (Agro  .  ba  .  gsum  .  po). 

330.  utkrstair  (Aphags). 

335.  akrantam  (kun  .  tu  .  chags). 

340.  pratlyate  (rab  .  tu  .  rtogs  .  bya). 
ipaitastuti  (Adod  .  pa  .  bstod). 

341.  probably  arthair  or  dhanair  (nor). 

345.  uncertain, 

346.  sainkrHnta  (chags). 
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348.  yadi  (gal .  te). 

349.  vibhavayitum  (bstan  .  paAi  .  phyir). 
351.  °bliava8ya°  (°dno8  .  po  .  brjod). 
353.  asubhir  (dbugs).  , 

362.  omitted  in  Tib, 
368.  eva  (nid). 

III.      1.  tacca  (de  .  yan). 
8.  no  negative^ 
11.  manmana,  adj.  (yid  .  du  .  Aos  .  pa  .  ^di). 
21.  probably  sersycun  (phrag  .  dog  .  Idan  .  par  .  dag  . 

po  .  la  .  ^an). 
31.  no  intetjectum. 

38.  yaksyante  tatra  (de  .  la  .  bstan  .  par  .  bya). 
41.  pramatta  (spyod  .  la  .  bag  .  med). 
ananda  (dgaA). 

na  me  phalam   kim  ca   na    (Abras  .  bu  .  Aga^  . 
yan  .  med). 
57.  atinaya  (bdag  .  uid). 
70.  tatrapi  (de  .  la  .  ^an). 
78.  yadye°  (gal .  te). 
98.  ahuh  (zes  .  par  .  brjod). 
104.  -atmAkam  nama  yasyah  (gan  .  la  .  sbyor  .  phren  . 

bdag  .  £lid  .  kyi  .  min  .  can). 
126.  P  suribhih   (snan  .  dnags  .  la   (kavyesu)  .  snan  , 
dnags  .  mkhan  .  gyis   (kavibbih)  .  span  .  bar  . 
bya  (varjya) ). 

128.  reading  scarcely  decipherable  (myos .  pa .  smyon®  P). 

129.  so  'yam  (^di .  ni). 
jaratura  (brga). 

132.  na  ca  te  ko  'pi  (khyod  .  la  .  dgra  .ni.su.  yan  . 

med). 

133.  probably  abhisanga  (mnon  .  pa  .  Achags). 
139.  cet  (gal .  te). 

141.  P  (Agah  .  zig  .  du). 

142.  nas  (bdag  .  cag). 

tvadai§aya  (khyod  .  la  .  re  .  ba). 
153.  vaiSyam  (dban  .  gyur). 

I.&.A.I.  1903.  23 
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155.  katu  kar^anam  (ma  .  par  •  rtau :  no  de  =  tat). 
158.  smarasya  (myos  •  byed  .  kyi). 

160.  asmaimianasyapi  (bdag  .  gi .  yid .  la  .  yan). 

161.  first  ttoopdjdoB  omitted. 

asu  ratrsY  iti  (mtshan  .  mo  .  Adi  .  la  .  zes). 

166.  08  Bohiiingk. 

167.  meghadTirdina  (sprin  .  gyis  •  gtibs). 

176.  saisa  sarvatra  drfyatam   (lugs  .  Adi  .  kun  .  tu 
blta  .  bar  .  bya). 
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L    Note  on  Bibi   Jvliasa  and  the  Christians 
AT  Agrah* 

Mr.  H.  Beveridge  having  lately  read  a  paper  at  a  meetiDg 
of  the  Society  on  the  above  eubjeot,  perhaps  the  extracts 
herewith  sent,  from  letters  written  by  a  Catholic  priest,  one 
of  Bibi  Juliana^s  descendants,  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  were  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  Dr.  J.  P, 
Val  d*Eremao  was  in  feeble  health  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
and  I  regret  that  his  death  not  long  afterwards  prevented 
oiir  ever  meetings  or  the  further  prosecution  of  our  joint 
researches.  His  statement  that  his  grandfather,  Emmanuel, 
was  the  son  of  Bibi  Juliana,  must  be  treated  as  *  legendary/ 
Captain  Manuel  must  have  been  in  1803  in  the  period  of 
active  manhood.     But  Bibi  Juliana  died  at  the  age  of  75  in 

I  the  year  1734,  and  could  hardly  have  been  a  mother  later 
than  1704.  Thus  any  son  of  hers  must  have  reached,  In 
1803,  the  ripe  age  of  99  years.  Captain  Manuel  was 
therefore  not  her  son,  for  he  would,  in  that  case,  have 
been  99  in  the  year  1803  :  "  which  is  impossible.— Q.E.D/' 
Possibly  he  was  the  lady's  grandson.  Dr.  Joseph  Patrick 
Val  d'Eremao  was  bom  at  Sirdhana  on  the  18th  January, 
1841t  and  died  at  Woking  on  the  6th  June,  1896. 
I 


William  Irvine. 


Ikeemter  26W,  1902, 
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Note  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Val  d'Eremao. 

Oct.  8th,  1895. 

Father  Rocco  Cocchio's  "  History  of  the  Capuchin 
Missions  "  [Father  Rocco  Coochio  was  afterwards  a  Bishop 
in  South  America]  was  written  in  Italian,  and  published 
(I  believe)  by  the  Propaganda  Press,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
Rome.  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates,  Oranville  Mansions,  corner 
of  Orchard  Street  and  Portman  Square,  W.,  would  probably 
be  able  to  get  Mr.  Irvine  a  copy ;  at  any  rate,  by  writing 
to  the  Direttore  of  the  Tipografia  Poliglotta  della  S.  Con- 
gregazione  di  Propaganda  Fide,  CoUegio  della  Propaganda, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  Rome,  the  book  could  be  got  or  its 
publishers'  address.     It  was  published  in  the  seventies. 

For  the  papers  of  Father  Symphorien  Monard  on  the 
Padre  Santoos  Cemetery  one  would  have  to  look  up  a  file 
of  the  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner.  I  scarcely  know  where 
that  could  be  done  in  England,  except  at  No.  Ill,  Mount 
Street,  W.,  the  Jesuit  Provincial  House.  These  papers,  too, 
were  published  in  the  seventies,  and  are  very  interesting, 
though  not  quite  accurate  in  some  points. 

I  have  copies  of  some  of  the  old  inscriptions  on  tomb- 
stones in  the  Padre  Santoos  Cemetery  of  Agra,  which 
Mr.  Irvine  would  be  welcome  to  see ;  and  as  I  know 
personally  a  good  deal  regarding  the  Capuchin  Missions 
I  could  give  Mr.  Irvine  much  information,  if  I  knew  what 
points  he  is  anxious  to  find  out. 

II. 

The  Institute,  Woking. 

Oct.  29th,  1895. 

Dear  Sir, —  ....  I  know  Agra  very  well,  and  could 
probably  answer  any  points  that  you  may  wish  to  be  informed 
on  ...  .  Meanwhile  I  shall  look  up  and  send  you 
the  inscriptions  copied  by  me  in  1865  in  the  Padre  Santoos 
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Cemetery.  With  the  history,  ancient  and  recent,  of  the 
Agra  Mission  I  am  partly  conversant,  and  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  on  any  point  in  my  knowledge  on  which  you 
may  need  information.  Have  you  looked  for  the  Bombay 
Examiner  file  at  111,  Mount  Street?  If  not,  1*11  enquire 
there  when  I  pass  by  next  time.  It  is  the  Jesuit  Provincial 
House,  and  as  the  Bombay  Examiner  is  edited  by  Jesuits 
(to  whom  the  Archdiocese  of  Bombay  belongs)  they  are  very 
likely  to  have  it. 

Of  the  military  adventurers  in  Northern  India  (1700- 
1800)  there  wero  several  cmttrea^  and  I  could  mention  many 
names*  The  record  of  deaths  and  marriages  was  not,  I  fear» 
well  kept.  There  are  a  few  of  the  older  books  at  Agra, 
but  as  the  records  were  saved  in  the  Mutiny  (I  personally 
assisted  as  a  boy  in  smuggling  them  into  the  fort,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Colvin's  stupid  order)  I  could  get  you  copies  of  all 
entries  of  names  you  feel  interested  in< 

I  am  personally  interested  in  *Bibi  Juliana,*  and  I  should 
leel  much  obHgod  for  any  rofcrence  to  her  that  you  could 
give  me  from  Mubammadan  sources.  Colonel  (now  General) 
Kincaid  wrote  about  the  Bourbon  family  (of  Bhopul)  in  the 
A.Q,R.,  1st  series,  January,  1887,  in  which  he  mentions 
a  Lady  Juliana,  '^sister  of  Akber's  wife,"  who  married 
a  Bourbon.  But  Bibi  Juliana  was  my  paternal  great- 
grandmother  one  degree  back,  the  recipient  of  a  Jagir 
from  Bahadur  Shah  I,  still  in  the  family, 

Kincaid  is  a  member  of  the  EJ.U.S.  Club,  and  you 
could  meet  him  there  too,  and  he  could  probably  tell  you 
a0mething  more  on  the  subject.  Mallison  and  Keene  are 
two  others  who  know  a  good  deal  on  this  particular  subject 

I  But  I  will  not  tire  you  out  with  more  of  my  writing; 
should  I,  however,  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  as 
I  suggostedi  we  might  get  some  information  to  bear  on 
any  topic  regarding  Agra  which  you  might  wish  to  have, 
•  ,  .  .  Should  you  fail  in  getting  Rocco  Gocchio's 
"  History  of  the  Capuchin  Missions  "  (not  very  full  regarding 
Agra)  please  let  rae  know,  and  I'll  try  and  get  a  copy 
through  some  of   my  Capuchin  friends  here  in   England. 
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There  is  a  Capuohin  monastery  at  Crawley  (Sussex),  where 
they  are  almost  sure  to  have  it. — Yours  faithfully. 


J.  P.  Val  d'Eremao. 


III. 


The  Instttute,  Woking. 

Dec.  Srd,  1895. 

My  dear  Sir, —  ....  I  can  at  present  with 
difficulty  discharge  my  part  of  the  duties  of  producing  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Beview  for  January.  I  hope,  therefore,, 
that  you  will  allow  me  to  write  to  you  a  little  later  on  to 
fix  a  meeting. 

Thank  you  for  the  points  given  in  your  previous 
letter  regarding  Bibi  Juliana ;  they  tally  with  our  family 
history  :  the  name  written  in  Urdu  Jj^  is  Val,  the 
rest  of  the  surname  being  variously  spelled  De  Ramao 
or  D'Eremao,  the  way  we  spell  it.  I  can  give  you  our 
legendary  account  of  the  coming  of  the  first  D'Eremao  to 
India ;  and  if  you  can  get  hold  of  the  records  of  the  Delhi 
Residency  in  1803-26  you  would  find  a  good  deal  about 
my  grandfather,  called  by  Lord  Lake  and  others  Captain 
Manuel  (Emmanuel),  Captain  Yale,  and  Captain  D'Eremao, 
who  governed  Hansi  after  the  fall  of  George  Thomas. 
I  have  copied  a  few  documents  at  the  India  Office,  but  my 
subordinate  position  and  heavy  work  prevent  my  giving 
to  the  research  all  the  time  it  requires. 

I  have  just  now  in  India  a  lawsuit  regarding  the  last  of 
the  Jaghirs  of  the  family.  John  and  Sebastian  are  names 
in  our  family,  and  my  grandfather,  Emmanuel,  was  the 
son  of  Bibi  Juliana;  my  father,  Domenic,  would  thus  be 
the  cousin  of  Isabel.  But  though  I  remember  in  my  child- 
hood hearing  the  names  of  Bourbon,  Soisson,  Brouet,  etc., 
I  cannot  recall  Gentil ;  he  may  have  been  spoken  of  by  his 
Christian  name  only,  as  a  connexion,  which  would  account 
for  that.  More  when  we  meet.  I  need  not  say  how  very 
important  and  interesting  all  this  is  to  me. — With  kind 
regards,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  P.  Val  d'Eremao. 
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2.    Pali  and  Sanskrit. 

G/tenL 
January^  1903* 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — There  is  in  the  Ming 
Library  a  Bmhmajakmdra  (Cat.  of  Nanjio,  No.  554,  1087), 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sutras  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Professor  de  Groot,  and  fully 
illustrated  by  this  able  scholar  in  his  **Code  du  Mahayana 
en  Chine."  But,  except  so  far  as  the  title  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  the  least  relation  between  this  book  and  the 
old  Pali  Sutta  edited  by  yourself  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  and 
translated  in  your  **  Dialogues  of  Buddha." 

Now  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  long  passage, 
containing  several  quotations  from  the  old  sutra,  in  the 
Ahliifiharmakomvydkhya,  where  nearly  everything,  and, 
I  hope,  even  the  bulk  of  the  Vwiddhimagga,  is  to  be 
found.  This  identification,  like  some  others,  noticed  en 
passant  in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal  Asiafique 
for  the  year  1902  (ii,  p.  237,  n.  2),  gives  a  new  proof,  if 
such  were  wanted,  that  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  Schools  of  the 
Middle  Age  were  well  furnished  with  materials  of  the  most 
orthodox  kind.     I  venture  to  send  it  you  in  full. 

The  quotation  occurs  at  the  foil.  382  B  and  following 
of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique's  MS.,  and  must  be  compared  with 
the  printed  text  of  the  Pali  Text  Society,  DTgha,  I,  pp.  13, 
17,  28  (1-  31 ;  2.  2;  2.  34).  There  are  many  little  various 
readings  of  interest  It  seems  that  the  recension  of  our  sutra, 
which  the  author  of  the  Ko^a  had  before  him  in  the  sixth 
century  A.n.,  was  in  some  details  independent  of  the  Pali. 
But  I  hope  that  you  will,  if  possible,  give  your  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

^  purvdntaka^  v    ca    idstatavddindm    Brahmqjdhmifrc 

eUardtjdndm     Li         ^(  tdlambandndm     drHtlndm     mmuddcdra 
uktah    .   pQrpqfamndnusdrena    pa    emm    utpamtadrHtikd^    U 


^  Tha  ptuictujitioo  imd,  la  some  plocee,  the  spelling  have  been  corrected. 
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partdrUakalpakdh^  .  Sdi^mtavddino  bahams  tatroktds,  tesam 
uddharanam  ekam  dariayisydmah  .  ^ihaikatyah  dramai^o  va 
brabma^o  va,  'ra^yagato  va  vrksamulagato  va  Sunyagaragato 
va,  ataptanvayat '  prabananvayad  bhavananvayad  babuli- 
karanvayat  samyagmanasikaranyayat,  tadrupam  bantam 
cetahtamadbim  sprdati,  yatba  samabite  citte  vim9atim 
•aqiTartavivartakalpan  samanusmarati  .  tasyaiyam  bbavati : 
ifi4?ato  'yam  atma  lokaS  oeti .  tadevam  8arva  eva  ete  purvdfUa' 
kalpakify  idivatavddino  'nayd  iaivatadrstydtmdnam  lokam 
cdlambamdndh  kdmadhdtum  apy  dlambante,  ity  evam  kdma- 
dhdtvdiambandndm  drstindm  samuddcdra  uktah, 

tato  (P)  ta$min  eva  Brahmq/dlasutre  purvdntakalpakdndm 
ekatyaidhatikdndm  vitardgdndin  kdmadhdtvdlambandndm  drsti-- 
ndffi  tamuddcara  uktah  .  katham  .  ^bbavati,  bbiksavab,  sa 
gamayo  yad  ayam  lokah  samvartate  .  samvartamane  loke 
yadbbuyasa  sattva  '^bbasvare  devanikaya  upapadyante  .  te 
tatra  bbavanti  rupi^o  manomaya  avikala  abinendriyah 
•arvai^gapratyangopetah  iSabbavaiTLastbayino  ^  svayamprabba 
vibayasaipgamab  prltibbaksab  prltyaba[ra]  di[383A]rgba- 
yufo  dlrgbam  adbyanam  tistbanti  .  bhavati,  bbiksavab,  sa 
gamayo  yad  ayam  loko  vivartate  .  vivartamane  loke,  akade 
t^nnyarp  brahmam  vimanam  abhinirvartate  .  atbanyatarah 
nattva,  ayuhksayat  punyaksayat  karmaksayad,  abbasvarad 
devanikayac  cyutva  [§uDye  brabme  vimana  upapadyate  .  sa 
tatraikaky  advitiyo  'nupastbapako  dirgbayur  dirgbam 
adbvanam  tistbati  .  atba  tasya  sattvasya  dirgbasyadbvano 
'tyaya[t]  trsnotpanna,  aratih  samjata  :  abo  vatanye  'pi  sattva 
ibopapadyeran  mama  sabhagatayam  .  evam  ca  tasya  sattvasya 
cetabpranidhir,  anye  ca  sattva  ajuhksayat  punyaksayat 
karmaksayad  abbasvarad  devanikayac  cyutva  tasya  sattvasya 
sabbagatayam  utpannab  .  atba  tasya  sattvasyaitad  abbavad  ^ : 
"  abam  asmy  ekaky  advitiyo  'nupastbapako  dirgbayur  ydvad 


^  On  the  heretical  views  concerning  the  purvania  and  the  aparanta  (former 
births,  births  to  come),  see  the  ^Xlistamba  and  the  Madhtamakav^tti,  ch.  xxvii. 
)  Dfgha,  I,  p.  13.  II  et  14.  21. 
»  Sic, 

*  Digha,  I,  p.  17.  17. 

*  Sie, 

*  Sie. 
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anye  *pi  sattvii  ihopapadyeran  mama  sabhagatayam ;  evazn 
cetahpra^idhir  ime  ca  sattva  ihopapannii  mama  aabhagata- 
yam .  mayaite  sattva  nirraitah,  aham  e^am  sattvanam  isvarah 
karta  nirmatu  srasta  srjah  (?)  pitrbhuto  bhavanam ''  iti  . 
tesam  api  sattvanam  evam  bhavati :  **  tmam  vayam  sattvam 
adraksma  ^  ekakinam  advitiyam  anupasthapakam  dirgha- 
yusam  dirgham  adhvanam  ti^thantara  .  tasyaeya  sattvasya 
dirghasyadhvano  'tyayiit  trsnotpannu  aratih  samjata  :  aho 
Yatanye  *pi  sattva  ihopapadyeran  mama  sabkagatayam ; 
erani  casya  sattvasya  cetaaah  pranidhir,  yayam  cehopapanni 
asya  sattvasya  sabhagatayam ;  anena  vayam  sattvena  nirmi- 
tab  ;  680  'smakam  sattva  ISvaro  ydvat  pltrbhOto  bhavanam  **  . 
athaoyatarah  sattva  ayuhksayat  punyaksayat  karmaki^ayat 
tasmat  sthanac  cyutvii  tesam  i[383B]tthamtvam  agacchati 
manusyanam  sabhagatayam  ;  sadvrddher  *  anvayad,  ludri- 
yinam-paripakat,  kesa^ma^runy  avatarya,  kasayani  vastra^y 
ichadya,  samyag  eva  sraddhaya  agarad  anagarikam  pravra- 
jyam  pravrajati.  so  'runyagato  va  vrksamulagato  va  vktarem 
yavat  tadrtipam  santam  cetahsamadhim  sprsatii  yatha  sanrn- 
bite  citte  purvakara  atmabhavam  anusmarati  .  tasyaivam 
bhavati :  **  yo  *sau  brahma  yena  vayam  nirraitah  sa  nityo 
dhruvah  ^^aSvato  'viparinamadharma,  ye  tu  vayam  tena 
brahmana  nirmitaa,  te  vayam  anitya  adhruva  asaiSvata  vipari- 
namadharmana  **  iti. 

tadevam  kdnmdhatur  apt  taydntagfdhadrshjalambito  bhavati, 
atah  kdnmdhnimhmhandndm  drsthmm  mmuddcdra  uktah. 

tathd  tatraim  BraJimajdkisutre  ahctusamutpattikdndm  pur- 
cdfUakalpl^akldndm  iH  prakriam  rUardgdndm  kdmadhdtvd- 
hmbandndm  drstlndm  mmuddcdra  uktah.  katham  ^  santi 
rfipadhtitav  asamjnisattva  nama  devah  .  samjfiotpadat  tesam 
sattvaQam  tasmat  sthanac  cyutir  bhavati .  anyatamah  *  sattvas 
taamat  sthanac  cyutva  ittbamtvam  agacchati  manusyanam 
«abbagatayam  .  purvacmi  ydvat  purvakam  atmabhavam  sama- 
nuamarati  .  tasyaivam   bhavati :    "  ahetusamutpanna   atma 


1  MS.  idTAkyme. 
»  Sit  MS. 

>  Digha,  I»  P.  28.  2S* 
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lokaiica."  tadanenaivameyambhavaty:  "aheta8aiDutpann[a} 
atma  lokad  ca,  'ham  asmi,  purvam  nabhuvam,  so  'smy  etarhi 
sambhuta  ity  ahetusamutpaiiDa  atma  \6ka6  ce''  'ty  evam 
dimdnam  lokam  cdlambamdnaa  tayd  mithyddrHtyd  kdmadhdtum 
apy  dlatnbata  ity  etesdm  kdmadhdtvd/ambandndm  drstindm 
samuddcdra  uktah. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Louis  db  la  VallIe  Poussin. 

[So  far  as  our  present  information  enables  us  to  judge^ 
it  seems  certain  that  neither  the  Pali  Pitakas  as  a  whole, 
nor  any  one  of  the  separate  books,  were  ever  translated  into 
Sanskrit.  When  the  Indians  began  to  use  Sanskrit  as  their 
literary  language,  from  the  second  century  a.d.  onwards, 
the  people  we  call  Buddhists  gave  up  composing  or  writing 
in  Pali,  though  they  probably  still  understood  it.  But  the 
books  they  then  wrote,  in  Sanskrit,  were  new  ones.  No 
translation  of  any  Pitaka  book  is  ever  mentioned,  and  no 
MS.  of  such  a  translation  has  been  discovered.  It  would 
seem  possible,  however,  from  the  above  very  interesting 
extracts  that  a  Sanskrit  work  based  on  the  Brahmajala 
Suttanta,  and  called  the  Brahmajala  Sutra,  was  extant  when 
the  Abhidharma  Kosa  Vyakhya  was  written.  The  other 
alternative — viz.,  that  the  quotations  are  from  the  Pali,  and 
merely  put  into  Sanskrit  at  the  time — seems  to  be  shut  out 
by  the  considerable  diflTerences  between  the  Pali  text  and 
the  quotations.  That  such  isolated  stories  or  episodes,  or 
passages,  out  of  a  Pitaka  book  were  re- written  in  Sanskrit, 
is  confirmed  by  the  analogous  instance  of  the  Sakka  Pailha 
Suttanta.  We  have  in  the  Mahavastu,  1.  350,  a  quotation 
from  an  old  sutra  introduced  by  the  words  yathoktam  hhaga- 
vatd  Sakrapraineshu,  This  quotation  corresponds  fairly  well 
to  a  passage  in  the  Suttanta,  but  has  been  altered  and 
amplified.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  made  from  the  Pali. 
And  the  most  probable  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that  this  old 
and  popular  story  had  been  re-written  in  Sanskrit  before 
the  time  of  tlic  Mahavastu.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  publication  of  the  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts,  from  which 
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sloiie  we  can  hope  to  obtain  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  and 
on  80  many  other  points  of  historical  interest,  will  not  be 
longer  delayed.  And  meanwhile  we  have  to  thank  M,  de  la 
Vallee  Poussin  for  his  constant  work  in  this  direction,  and 
for  his  present  very  striking  discovery. — Rh,  D,] 


3.    Sleeman's  "Pv-khan*' — Kalidasa  and  the  Guptas, 

Rathfarnham^  Camberley,  Surrey, 

January  90fh,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^On  p.  186  of  the  January 
number  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Burn  follows  Mr.  Vincent  Smiih 
in  connecting  Sleeraan*s  "  Py-khan,  or  a  conversion  of  living 
beings  into  stone  by  the  gods/'  wiih  the  verb  pekhnd, 
I  think  that  this  derivation  is  very  doubtful.  The  word 
py^khan  is  almost  certainly  Sleemun's  attempt  at  writing 
pwidna^  a  stone.  The  compound  pdsdna  -  mUrti  is  quite 
common  in  the  meaning  of  a  atone  image.  Pdsdna  is 
pronounced  pdkhdn  all  over  Northern  India.  Hence 
Sleeman's  spelling. 

On  pp.  183  ff.  of  the  same  number  of  the  Journal, 
Mr.  Monmohan  Chakrayarti  gives  several  reasons  for 
believing  that  Eatidasa  lived  under  the  Gupta  dynasty. 
Aa  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  discnaaion,  may  I  point 
out  the  poet's  somewhat  remarkable  employment  of  the  root 
gup  in  the  2l8t  verse  of  the  tirst  canto  of  the  Raghuvam^a« 
Kalidasa  is  describing  his  hero  Dilipa,  and  says  "jugopdlmd- 
namatrasio/'  or,  as  Count  von  Bulow  said  the  other  day^ 
he  played  the  role  of  the  strong,  still  man  who,  without 
weakness,  but  also  without  provocation,  protects  himself  and 
his  property.  If  Kalidasa  did  live  under  the  Guptas,  the 
line  would  have  been  a  subtle  compliment  to  his  patrons. — 
Yours  very  sincerely* 

George  A,  Gribr8on. 
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4.    The  Vajracchedika. 

8,  Northmoor  Boad,  Oxford. 

February  Ut,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — With  reference  to  the 
remarks  on  pp.  113-114  of  the  January  number  of  your 
Journal,  it  will  interest  'Mahayanist'  students  to  learn 
that  among  Dr.  Stein's  manuscript  fragments  I  have  dis- 
covered portions  of  the  Vajracchedika,  The  text  of  the  leaf 
shown  in  plate  v  of  Dr.  Stein's  "  Preliminary  Report "  will 
be  found  in  Professor  Max  Miiller's  edition  of  that  work,  in 
the  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Aryan  Section,  vol.  i,  pt.  1,  p.  41. 
The  obverse  commences  with  aarva^Batva  sarva-satvd  iti^ 
occurring  on  line  8  of  the  print  (where  sarva  is  omitted),  and 
ends  with  kugald  dharmd  kugald  dharmd  iti  on  line  19. 
The  reverse  commences  with  \adha']rmd  c*eva  te  Tathdgatena 
on  line  20  of  p.  41,  and  ends  with  Tathd\_gata9ya']  on  line  12 
of  p.  42  of  the  print.  The  leaf,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  only 
very  slightly  defective :  only  six  aksaras  are  lost  on  the  last 
{or  sixth)  line  of  the  obverse. 

The  manuscript  apparently  consisted  of  20  leaves,  of  which 
15  are  more  or  less  completely  preserved.  The  following 
five  are  entirely  missing :  1,  3,  4,  5,  12.  The  leaves  are 
numbered  on  the  obverse  pages,  not  (as  usual  in  Northern 
Indian  pothis)  on  the  reverse. 

The  text,  on  the  whole,  agrees  very  well  with  the  printed 
edition ;  but  it  appears  to  reflect  more  nearly  the  Japanese 
recension  of  the  work.  At  least,  the  passage  peculiar  to 
the  latter,  mentioned  in  footnote  1  on  p.  46  of  the  print, 
is  found  in  Dr.  Stein's  manuscript. 

The  end  of  the  work,  much  as  given  in  the  print,  stands 
on  the  reverse  of  the  19th  leaf,  where,  on  line  4,  it  reads  : 
sa'deva-gandharva-manm^daurag^ca  loko  Bhagavato  bhdsitdmi 
abhyanandur  (sic)  t  iti  ||  dddhyastama  (here  about  8  or  9 
aksaras  are  lost  at  the  end  of  the  4th  line) ;  then,  on  line  5, 
[f>qiracchedi'\kd  prq/mpdramifd  [sarndpfja.  A  portion  of  the 
lost  aksaras  must  have  contained  the  name  [  Vq/racchedi'jkd. 
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After  mmdpia  on  the  5th  line  of  the  19th  leaf  there 
follows  a  short  text,  which  is  very  imperfectly  preserved . 
It  commences:  midki  .  .  t/a  mha  bhartari  nandi-balena  mha 
pUrrfd  .  ,  .  •  It  is  continued  on  the  obverse  of  the  20th 
leaf,  which  is  very  fragmentary,  and  it  concludes  on  the 
2nd  line  of  the  reverse  of  that  leaf:  \nia\hdrajana  sa-dera- 
mdnm^dBura-gardharvba^^ca  loko  Bhagavato  bhdsitanhabht/a- 
mnda  (here  a  long  lacuna) ;  line  3,  ndma  mahdydiia-sutrom 
Memdpimn  ||OII  Namo  Akmya^ma  *  ,  ;  here  follows  a  long 
string  of  salutations,  imperfectly  legible,  which  fills  up  the 
rest  of  the  reverse  of  the  20th  leaf.  The  number  of  this 
leaf  is  missing,  and,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
a  higher-numbered  leaf.  But  this  does  not  seem  probable, 
for  what  is  legible  of  the  text  seems  to  contain  not  much 
more  than  an  advice  regarding  the  spiritual  advantage  of 
writing,  reading,  and  mastering  (paryavdp)  the  sutra* 

The  passageSi  quoted  in  Professor  Bendall's  edition  of  the 
Siksa  Samuccaya,  pp.  171  and  275,  occur  in  the  manuscript 
on  foK  2  (rev*)  and  11  (obv.). 

I  may  note  two  curiosities  of  spelling.  On  foL  19,  line  4, 
we  have  adhimocyitai'tjd  (for  adhimoktatyd  of  the  print,  p.  45, 
IL  15-16).  Again,  vyuha  is  three  times  spelled  viyubhd  on 
fol.  13,  IL  5  and  6,  and  once  myuhd  on  foL  10,  line  5,  in 
either  case  as  feminine. — Yours  sincerely, 

A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernlb* 


5.    Heikk  and  Persian  Poetry. 

ZfOndon. 
February  liSth,  1903. 

Dbar  Sir, — Every  reader  of  Das  Buck  der  Lieder  knows 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Heine — 


*'  Aus  meinen  Thranen  spriessen 
Viel  bluhende  Blumen  hervor, 
Und  meine  Seufzer  werden 
Ein  Nachtigallenchor  " ; 


the  strikiiig 
(t)  and  the 


-^  Jt^  <^rr  cr*2"y^  lA^  iA^j^. 

Jb^  J^  J«^  Jul  •: 


^TW  ^iOMV  a£  ^  c^lbetiuft  of  her  &ee  thrilled  in  the 

A  or  iMRt  £raat  mr  Kps^  avwiJ  a  fioiin,  and  became 

a  BvQwl  ^X^hdiqpak)  ; 
Fram  lh»  iin^pbcid  oi  mr  Hamfag  hoait  aaeended  a  ooloinn  of 

Wreathed  rgiiftd  her  iftce  with  the  aid  of  the  breeze  and 

biKtiuoe  rio^^cs: 
In  honour  of  thi»  ctiT^ilier*  '  No  chiTalroos  knight  like  him/ 

the  heaTi^n-traT^rsing  Moon, 
Mooned  out  of  tuU-mooiihood»  boved  her  back,  became  the 

$hoe  of  the  DuIduL'' 

Heine's  Jewish  origin*  his  taste  for  Oriental  literature, 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gems  of  Sanskrit  lyrics  had 
inspired  his  genius  to  produce  Die  Lotm^lHme,  Auf  Flugeln 
des  Ge^auges^  etc,  make  it  probable  that  these  Persian  lines 
were  not  unknown  to  him.  I  could  not  trace  these  lines 
to  their  author.  I  found  them  in  a  commonplace-book 
(^L.*)  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Z.  R,  Z&hid  Sohraworthy,  M.A., 
M.R.A.S.,  transcribed  below  a  ghazal  of  Iraki's.  The 
allusion  to  the  ^^}/y^  ('Ali  ^)  and  his  charger  (Duldul) 
shows  the  author  to  be  a  Shi'ite,  though  a  Sunnite  may  as 
well  have  expressed  a  similar  sentiment. 


RAMAaAHA  TO    EUSmARA. 


ae? 


'  Je  ne  suis  pas  la  rose,  maie  j'oi  v&a  avec  ell©." 
This  saying  is  assigned  to  H.  B.  Constant  (1767-1830)  by 
A-  Hayard  in  hia  Introduction  to  the  **  Autobiography  and 
Letters  "  of  Mrs.  Piozri.     To  me  it  seetns  to  be  a  paraphrase 
or  recollection  of  the  following  lines  of  Sadi : — 

Tours  truly, 
Abdullah  al-MAmoon  Sohkaworthy, 

8ierwtmrp,  Ro^mI  Anaike  SoHit^* 


6.     RaMAGAMA    to    KUSINARA, 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — The  testimony  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang,  when  taken 
along  with  other  available  data,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
several  of  the  Buddhist  places  of  note  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  Kapilavastu  country  are  well  known,  but  have 
Dot  been  recognized,  although  many  of  them  are  described  in 
Cunningham's  Archaeological  Survey  Reports  (A.S.R  ), 

Bhuila-dih  and  the  stilpa  to  the  east  of  Jaitapura 
(A.S.R.,  xii,  pi.  x)  correspond  to  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Rama  country^  and  to  the  famous  Riimagrama 
utiipa;  and  either  Bhankari>dTh  or  Bawarpara-dih,  to  the 
Sramanera  monastery* 

Ramapura  Deoriya  (A.S.R.,  xxii,  pi,  ii)  represents  the 
village  named  Rama  to  which  Candaka  was  sent  in  advance 
from  Kapilavastu  when  Qautama  was  about  to  leave  home 
to  become  an  ascetic*  £orowa-dlh  corresponds  to  Maniya 
(Manika) ;  and  the  atupas  of  Candaka's  Return,  Cut  Hair, 
and  Changed  Garments  to  the  stupa-sites  extending  from 
the  village  named  Candua  eastwards  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Hamaya  Tala. 
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BhiidSra  (Mod.  Antiq.,  N.W.P.,  p.  241)  is  the  site  of  the 
oity  of  the  Moriyas  and  of  the  Ashes  stupa ;  while  Gfopalpora 
(op.  oit,  p.  242 ;  Proc  A.S.  Bengal,  1896,  p.  99)  is  the  yiUage 
of  the  learned  brahmin  spoken  of  by  Yuan  Chwang. 

Eusinartt»  where  Gautama  Buddha  died,  is  represented  by 
the  Updhauli}*a-Rajadhani  remains  (A.S.R.,  xviii,  pi.  iii). 

The  detailed  evidence  in  support  of  these  and  other 
conneoted  identifications,  such  as  the  imity  of  the  Anoma 
River  with  the  Vu^ia  Ghmga  or  Rangili-RasadhI  Nala 
(A.8.R.,  xxii,  pi.  ii),  will  be  filled  in,  and  at  no  very 
distant  date  bo  ready  for  examination  and  criticism. — 
Yours  sinoerelv, 

W.  VOST. 


7.    Ckyu)N  and  Chinese. 

Dkak  Sir,  —  Among  those  men  who  shared  in  the 
propagation  of  Buddhism  and  in  the  translations  of  its 
scriptures  in  China  there  were  some  who  took  the  sea-route 
between  India  and  China.  Some  facts  narrated  about  these 
men  may  be  interesting,  both  for  the  history  of  navigation, 
and  for  tho  light  they  throw  upon  the  relations  of  Chinese 
Buddhism  with  Ceylon.  The  following  extracts  are  made 
from  the  Kwai-Yuen  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  Tripitaka, 
compiled  in  730  a.d. 

The  first  Buddhist  who  succeeded  in  finishing  a  sea  journey 
from  Ceylon  to  China  was  Fa-Hien.  But  a  little  before 
him  an  Indian  called  Buddhabhadra  arrived  in  China  in 
398,  i.e.  two  years  before  Fa-Hien  entered  India.  Buddha- 
bhadra was  a  descendant  of  the  ^kya  Prince  Amitodana, 
and  was  bom  in  Nagarl  (PSIS  t?  §Sl  M)*  ^®  travelled 
through  Northern  India  and  Indo- China,  and  embarked 
from  Cochin  for  China.  After  him  there  was  a  series  of 
the  Buddhists  who  sailed  between  Southern  India  and  China. 

Sanghavarmi  (P  fjf  flp  tt  SIR  )>  a  Ceylonese  and  the 
translator  of  the  Mahidasaka  Yinaya,  arrived  in  China  in 
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V420.      In   424    Gunavariiian,    grandson  of  an    ex  -  king   of 

I  Kabul,  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Sung  Dynasty*  He 
bad  sailed  from  Geylon  and  visited  Java  (  gQ  ^ )  on  the 
way*  Tbe  arrival  of  a  number  of  Ceylon ese  nuns  in  434^ 
under  the  leadership  of  a  certain  Tissara  (or  Teasara* 
tt  i£  iS)«  ^^  probably  connected  with  Gunavarman^s  work 
for  the  foundation  of  the  monastic  syst^em  in  China  after 
the   model   of  Ceylonese   Buddhism.      And,  again,  in  438 

'  another  group  of  eight  Bhikkhunis  came  from  Ceylon.  The^ 
texle  translated  by  Gunavarraao  were  nearly  all  Viaaya 
texts,  ten  out  of  eleven.     Sanghavarman,  who  had  come  to 

'  China  by  the  overland  route,  sailed  from  the  southern  coast 
of  China  for  India  in  442.  Ounabbadra,  the  translator  of 
the  Saiiiyukta-agama/  arrived  at  the  province  Kan  in  435. 
Though  he  was  born  in  Central  India^  he  came  to  China 
from  Ceylon.  A  Chinese  Buddhist  called  Dharmakrama 
(PH^  ||L  j^),  of  the  L?  family,  took  the  aeu-route  in  4-5' J  on 
tbe  way  back  to  China  from  Southern  India.  Sangbabhadrii, 
who  was  born  in  a  **  western  country,"  but  was  educated  in 
Ceylon,  came  to  China  with  his  teacher,  a  Tripitaka-acarya,* 
In  488  Sanghabhadra  translated  Buddhaghosa^s  Samanta- 
pasadika. 

In  the  sixth  century  we  have  only  one  instance  of  a  sea 
journey.    In  548  Paramati,  also  called  Kulanata  (j^  |K  JBS  10» 

•was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Wu  of  the  Liau  Dynasty,  and 
arrived  on  the  southern  coast.  The  place  where  he  embarked 
for  China  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that  he  later 
expressed  the  wish  to  go  back  to  Lanka  shows  that  he  knew 
Ceylon.  We  owe  to  him  the  translations  of  many  works  of 
Asauga  and  Yasubandhu,  of  Samkhya  *  karika,  and  also  of 

^  some  Abhidharmas.     Paramati  was  born  in  Uj jaini. 

In  the  seventh   century   we   have  two  instances  of  sea 

Maumeys*      Punyna  *  upaoaya   (P  ^   4o    ,^  f|  HR ),  born  in 

[Central     India,    came     to    China    from     Ceylon     in    655. 


^  The  Mb.  trom  which  the  trunglation  was  tojide  whb  brought  by  Fa-Hien 
from  OfUiQ. 

*  The  name  ot  thin  Acirya  h  unknown.  Professor  Tftkakofia's  cotijacture  thj»t 
lit  mifrhi  luive  been  Buddhsghoaa  roquire^  furthor  rMeuoh. 


f.».A.«,  1903. 


n 
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/fifinibhfldra,  «  Buddhist  from  Pafyn  (P^t  K),  of  the 
^^  Houtli^ni  Ocean/'  came  to  China  far  ihe  aeeood  tame,  after 
baying  visited  India  from  China  fay  aea. 

The  Uit  of  the  aeries  in  our  Oatalogne  is  Tajimbodhi,  who 
tmoM  to  China  by  sea  and  entered  the  cajntal  in  720.  He 
was  bom  in  Malaya,  which  is  the  name  of  the  moontainons 
distrust  in  the  south  of  Ceylon,  but  is  also  used  for  a  similar 
dUdrUii  in  Houth  India.  He  translated  many  Mantra  texts, 
nfid  ixMsame  the  founder  of  mystical  Buddhism  in  China. 

M.  Anbsaki. 

JhmrsM,  Feb.  »,  1903. 


8.    JahanqTr's  Autograph. 

With  rofi^ronoe  to  Mr.  Woliaston's  article  in  the  Journal 
for  iOOO,  pp.  00-7a,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  admitted 
«iMU>grHpU  of  the  Krnperor  Jahangfr.  It  is  shown  on  a  plate 
opponita  p,  271  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
llttMgali  vol.  xxxix  (1870),  pt.  1.  There  is  considerable 
raiMiiiibliihDti  boiween  this  writing  and  that  under  Uie 
\invU%[\.  oppoMiU*  p.  114  of  vol.  i  of  Mr.  W.  Foster's 
'•  l')ii)bii(itiy  «)f  Hir  Thomas  Roe."  The  result  is,  I  think,  to 
<;ou(irrn  Mr.  Woliaston's  verdict  (which  I  had  arrived  at 
indepeodbotly)  thut  the  writing  under  the  portrait  is  an 
ttutogriipli  of  tlio  Emperor  Jahangir. 

Wm.  Irvinb. 

miHiiry  ii,  luoa. 


9.    Thk  AvESTic  Ligature  for  hm. 

Hi  r, — When  consulting  certain  Avestic  texts  some  time  ago, 
I  noticed  the  great  resemblance  which  the  Avesta  sign  "^ 
for  hm  has  to  the  Brahmi  conjunct  5^  both  in  form  and  in 
pronunciation.  I  do  not  know  it  this  has  been  pointed  out 
before.  If  not,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  resemblance  afiPords  additional 
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support  to  the  supposition  that  the  original  value  of  the 
compound  letter  it  ^^  ^^^  mha^  but  hma^  as  advocated  in  my 
note  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  for  1901,  pp.  301-305. 

A  striking  proof  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  word  ahmdkinn 
(gen*  plun  of  oat^w),  which  is  equivalent  to  Pali  amkakmh. 
In  the  well-known  Bodleian  MS.  of  the  Avesta  (J.  2),  dated 
1323  A.i>.,  it  is  written  with  the  conjunct  -^  (Yasna  15.  2), 
as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  written  in  the  Brahml 
Dript.  In  the  Bod.  Zend-Sanskrit  MS.  J.  3,  of  equal 
^antiquity,  as  well  as  in  five  other  MSS*  which  Professor  Mills 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  show  me,  this  conjunct  is  used  for  hm 
side  by  side  with  its  full  form  -^^.  Professor  Spiegel  has 
reproduced  the  ligature  in  his  edition  of  the  Avesta,  whilst 
Professor  Geldner  has  rejected  it  in  his  well-known  edition 
of  the  same  work,  because  he  found  "  whole  classes  of 
manuscripts,  especially  the  Persian^  make  no  use  of  this 
character"  (ProL,  p.  lij. 

Ddn  M.  DE  Z.  WiCKREMASlNGHE. 

Indian  Institute,  Oxford. 
February  28,  1903. 


10.    The  Kushan  Period. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — When  1  announced 
(Journal,  January,  1902,  p.  175)  my  discovery  of  an 
apparently  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Eushao  chronological 
problem  by  int^erpreting  the  dates  below  100  in  terms  of  the 
Laukika  era,  and  subsequently  developed  my  views  at  length 
(Journal,  January,  1903),  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
the  theory  propounded  was  altogether  noTel.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  A  friend  reminds  me  that  my 
theory  had  been  tentatively  suggested  by  Mr.  Growse  in  1883 
('*  Mathura,"  3rd  ed.»  p.  114),     Mr.  Growse's  words  are  : — 

'*Tbo  Seleucidan  era  is  obriously  one  that  might  have  recom- 
mended itself  to  11  dynasty  of  mixod  Greek  descent ;  but  uiiothcr 
that    mi  gilt  with    equal   or   even   greater   probability   have   been 
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trnplared  is  the  deaiiaunaB  €n  oaed  bj*  y^rh^^i^  in  the  last  three 
books  of  his  Baja-Tazm^jou,  sari  which  is  still  f^i^iHUr  to  the 
of  that  coantry.  It  is  othciwise  called  the  era  of  the 
and  dates  iron  tte  secolar  ptoccanoe  ol  Ursa  Major, 
siidi  I  ol  Ae  2Gtii  year  id  the  Kah-yv^  3076  b.c.  It  is 
haown  to  be  a  &ct,  and  is  not  a  moe  hypothesis,  that  when  this 
era  is  used  the  hnndreds  are  generally  ondtted. 

**The  dirooological  dtiiealties  inTohrd  in  these  inscriptions 
seem,  therefore,  alnost  to  defy  solotion ;  for  the  era  may  commence 
citiwr  in  Hardi,  3076  b.c^  or  in  Oetober,  312  b.c.,  or  in  57  b.c.,  or 
in  78  A.n.'' 

This  pasMge  in  Mr.  Orowae's  book  had  completely  escaped 
my  reoolIeeti<HL  I  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  that  the  first  hint  of  the  trae  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  giTen  by  the  late  Mr.  Ghrowse. 

VINCB^T  A.  Smfth. 
Oicyn/a^  Cheltenham. 

March  21,1903. 
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DiB  Re1>BN  GoTAMO  BuDDHO's  AUS  DER  MITTLEBEN  SaMMLUNO 

Majjhimanikaya  des  Pali-Kanons.  Zum  ersten  Mai 
iibersetzt  von  Karl  Eugbn  Neumann.  (Zweiter  Band, 
1900;  DritterBand,  1902.) 

The  first  Tolume  of  Dr.  Neumann's  translation  of  the 
Majjhimanikaya  has  been  reviewed  by  me  in  this  Journal 
for  1897,  p.  133  seq.  The  second  volume  came  out  in  1900, 
and  the  third  and  last  in  1902,  Of  the  Pali  text  the  first 
seventy -five  suttaa  were  published  by  Trenckner  in  1888, 
Suttas  76-91  by  Chalmers  in  1896,  and  the  rest  also  by 
Chalmers  in  1900.  Besides  there  is  the  edition  of  the  King 
of  Siam  in  Siamese  characters,  which  has  been  consulted  by 
Neumann  in  all  difficult  passages. 

On  the  whole,  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  with  regard 
to  the  first  volume  of  Neumann's  translation  hold  good  also 
for  the  second  and  third.  In  one  respect  an  improvement 
may  be  acknowledged.  The  notes  are  more  interesting  in 
the  last  volumes.  Dr.  Neumann  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  study,  not  only  of  Vedic 
texts,  chiefly  the  Upanishads.  but  also  of  mediaeval  mysticism, 
ad  he  gives  us  a  lot  of  information  on  these  two  points 
in  the  notes  as  well  as  in  the  prefaces  to  the  second  and 
third  volumes. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  details  in 
this  short  review*  I  will  only  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Bflkkulasutta  (No.  124)  and  the  Lomasakangiyasutta  (No,  134 J, 

The  Bakkulasutta  is  a  discourse  between  the  venerable 
Sakkula,  who  had  entered  the  order  at  SO  years  of  age,  and 
naked  ascetic  Kassapa.  The  result  of  the  discourse  is 
tie  reception   of  Kasaapa   into  the  Buddhist   community. 
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Bakkula  is  mentioned  in  the  Anguttaranikaya,  i,  14,  4,  a» 
chief  in  the  matter  of  bodily  health  (appdbddha).  He  is^ 
the  396th  in  the  list  of  the  theras  in  the  Apadana,  where 
we  find  the  story  of  his  curing  the  Buddha  Anomadassl. 
In  the  Theragatha  the  verses  225-227  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Neumann,  in  his  translation  of  this  passage  (''Die  Lieder 
der  Monche  und  Nonnen  Ootamo  Buddho's,"  p.  63),  gives 
a  curious  derivation  of  the  name  Bakula  from  a  Pali  word 
hakuras  or  bdhuraSy  which  does  not  occur  in  the  dictionaries. 
The  true  derivation  of  the  name  Bakula  or  Bakkula  is  either 
from  vydkula  (Morris,  Journal  of  the  Pali  Text  Society, 
1886,  p.  98)  or  from  dvdkula,  'the  two-family  one,*  and  on 
the  latter  the  legend  of  his  present  birth  is  based.  During 
bis  childhood  his  mother  took  him  to  the  river  Yamuna 
to  bathe,  when  a  huge  fish  swallowed  him.  The  fish  was 
caught  at  Benares,  and  on  being  cut  open  the  babe  was 
found  in  it  unhurt.  The  mother  heard  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  preserved,  went  to  Benares,  and  claimed 
him.  Thereupon  an  interesting  lawsuit  arose;  and  the  king, 
thinking  it  unjust  to  deprive  the  purchaser  of  a  fish  of 
anything  inside  it,  and  also  unjust  to  deprive  a  mother 
of  her  child,  decided  that  the  child  belonged  equally  to 
both.  So  he  became  the  heir  of  both  families,  and  was 
therefore  called  Bakkula  (Visaddhimagga  in  Journal  of 
the  Pali  Text  Society,  1891-3,  p.  112  ;  Spence  Hardy, 
Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  520  ;  Milindapanha,  transl.  by 
Rhys  Davids,  ii,  11). 

In  the  Bakkulasutta  no  allusion  is  made  to  this  legend, 
which  must  be  of  later  origin,  nor  of  his  curing,  in  a  former 
existence,  the  Buddha  Anomadassl  of  the  disease  he  was 
sufEering  from,  viz.,  wind  in  the  stomach  (rdtdbddha),  as  stated 
in  the  Apadana  and  Milindapanha.  The  whole  sutta  is 
about  Bakkula's  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  transgressions, 
partly  allowed  and  partly  not  allowed,'  in  which  the  priests 
of  that  time  used  to  indulge.  The  word  gadduhanamattam 
on  p.  127,  1.  2,  is  a  difficult  one.     Neumann  translates  it 

*  According  to  the  rules  in  the  Vinaya. 
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*'iind  war©  es  auch  nur  ein  Hustenreiz  in  der  Gurgel 
geweaeo,"  and  ooanects  it  with  gaddifkbrmdha,  **eiu  Hund 
mit  einem  Kehlbande"  {vol.  iii,  p,  28),  This  is  certainly 
WTong.  Supposing  that  a  word  gaddu^  *  throat,*  exisU,  which 
18  by  no  means  sure,  wo  meet  in  gadduhihandho^  not  with 
thitt  word,  but  with  f/uddah,  '  chain/  Trenckner'a  derivation 
from  Skt.  dadmghna  {Pali  Miscellany,  p.  59)  is  also  wrong, 
and  so  is  the  one  which  the  native  commentators  propose, 
viz,,  from  go,  *cow,'  and  duh,  *  to  milk,*  The  word  remains 
a  orux.  Perhaps  gaddu  stands  for  gaddha  :^  gridhra^ 
*n  vnlture/  The  second  part,  uhana,  could  be  derived  from 
ii/*,  and  the  whole  would  mean  *  the  setting  of  a  vulture/ 
which  might  signify  *  a  short  moment/  We  gather  from 
the  expression  gaddhdbadhl  in  Cullavagga,  i,  32,  and 
Buddhaghosa^s  commentary  to  this  passage,  that  the  Indians 
used  vultures  instead  of  dogs  in  hunting  hares  and  foxes 
(se*  Sacred  Books,  vol.  xvii,  p.  377,  note). 

Tho  Loma^akangi yabhaddekanUtasuttam  is  the  last  of  the 
four  Bbuddokarattasuttas^  which  all  contain  the  stanzas 
**  Atitam  nanvagameyya,"  etc.  Neumann  reads  the  8th  hulf- 
gloka  with  the  Siamese  edition,  "Tarn  vrddha-m-annbrOhaye/* 
and  translates,  **  Dureh  boh  rend  finden  kanii  man  das.'*  I  do 
not  understand  which  form  of  vijjhati  this  viddhd  should  be, 
and  the  meaning  *  to  piece,  to  perforate '  is  not  at  all  suitable. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  read  with  Chalmers  nV/rd,  wo  get 
a  much  better  sense :  "  Was  keiner  rauben,  riitteln  kann, 
dad  findend  moge  er  es  wachsen  lassen/*  In  the  following 
half-^loka  there  is  also  a  mistake ;  irjstead  of  ({H'eva  kicctm 
dtappam  we  ought  to  read  qjj*€va  kwcam  kaiubbank^  **  Was 
2a  thun  ist  muss  heuie  gethan  werden/'  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  reading  of  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  Apadana 
(fol.  the^). 

Lomasakangiya  is  the  548th  in  the  list  of  the  theras  of 
the  Apadana,  and  in  the  Theragatha  verse  27  is  ascribed 
to  him — 


'*  Dabbam  knsam  potakilam  uslramunjapabbajam 
Urtisa  punudahissami  vivekam  aiiubruhayam/* 
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Avic^mlinft  to  the  Apadana,  the  first  intoriev 
lx%^mi«iikiii\(tiya  and  the  devaputta  Candanm  took  plfg  at 
iK^  iUw  of  tho  Buddha  Eassapa.  Afterwaids  Cbsdaiui 
wtM  M^hon\  in  the  TSvatimsa-heaven  and  Loaianlaagijm  at 
IC<l)^laviitthu  in  the  Sakya  family,  to  which  the  Buddha 
MtuigtHl*  In  this  existenoe  they  met  again,  and  at  this 
WKHmd  interview  Candana^  uttered  to  Lomaaakangiya  tlie 
vt^niwi  *•  Atrial^  niinvagameyya,"  etc. 

I  oUhi0  this  short  review  with  my  best  thanks  to 
Ur^  Ni^utnann  (or  the  good  and  solid  work  he  has  given 
u«  in  his  tmnslation  of  the  Majjhimanikaya. 

E.    MUIXKR. 

Ht*^t,  AW  JVft»\  1903, 

A^vi  \  ivMvs  or  TvANA^    By  G.  R.  S.  Mead,  B.A.     (London 
nnil  UouArtvti :  ThiHMophical  Publishing  Society.) 

.\\^v))«\nins  of  T)*ana  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest. 
t\^^  fhi^  WuotU  of  tho  uninitiated  we  may  premise  that  he 
\\s%A  \\\  tU^  rtrst  \HMttury  ajk,  traversed  the  world,  according 
U\  \\U  \M\^«'H)^)\i^r«  from  Oadix  to  the  Hydaspes,  learned  all 
\\\\^  \>u«l«\\^\  \\(  0\o  luiiians,  wrought  many  miracles,  and 
»lu^\l  \\s\\\%\v  N«>vv«  or  Trajsn.  In  the  second  decade  of  the 
*'^U^l  ^^*M\hn\v  K  \v  rUiUv^traUus,  an  Athenian  Professor  of 
»'^o^^^v^  \>»^^to  \\\n  Uiojiniphy,  which  biography  becoming 
J^ojMilm,  \\\\s  ^^^\\^^^^\t^  U\onx*lo8»  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
HUm^UvUji^^^  U)^\u^Ut  (orwanl  ws  a  rival  to  the  history  of  our 
^^^^\s\  *l1\o  *vho«Mi  of  tho  stH^ular  controversy  started  by 
Mlm\M»\|vn  \\^\\\  Monivoly  diwl  «\Miy ;  it  is  indeed  universally 
♦*»i»uMhMl  \\\^\  lM\iloiitratu«  did  not  intentionally  borrow 
•>0M\  \\\\\  {\\sn\\%\\  l\iHtory»  but  some  still  hold  by  Baur's 
'm  |»»*llu^iiU  Oui^  iMwintirtuity  Ixnng  in  the  air,  Philostratus 
^^Mi)  iunjm^Hl  )\V  t^^l^ol  storios  ho  had  vaguely  heard.  Into 
'I^Hl  iMiMhi^xovny  wo  do  not  propose  to  enter.     One  or  two 

'  «  »uu\.uw»  lw»A  «>»OauM  t^»  »^»^  >^»<^  «M#»#*»xi,  *maim,*  as  Neumann  suggestB  in 
**»»'  \\m\s>  ^ss\  »»  >(»»  Tl  uuHkiMi  •<)>«»  immUl-trpo,*  and  is  frequently  used  as 
'  »'»»«|H^  \s^\m  ^Im^  HM»I  {\s  \HvW|Huail»*n«.  T\\p  northern  Buddhists  have  a  Buddha 
''\  M»l«  M^uu,  ^.VvH«UuMV4iUViii  hnw»K  by  1..  Feox.  p.  64)  and  a  pratyekabuddha 
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of  the  hffin  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  book,  but 
any  other  connection  with  Christianity,  direct  or  indirect, 
we  utterly  disbelieve. 

The  value  of  Philostratiis*  work  is  twofold.  It  is  a  mine 
of  folklore,  and  of  folklore  fhen  for  the  Krst  time  recorded, 
but  since  then  universally  diffused.  The  God  who  appears 
at  the  conception  of  ApoUonius,  the  swans  which  herald  his 
birth,  the  Brahman s  who  rise  into  the  air  to  pray,  their 
acropolis  surrounded  by  clouds  which  collect  and  dissolve 
at  their  bidding,  the  fatal  loadatotie,  the  monkeys  who  throw 
down  the  pepper,  the  plaj^e  which  stalks  through  Ephesus 
in  the  disguise  of  an  aged  beggar,  and  turns  into  a  black 
dog,  the  creter  of  pardon,  the  brimful  cup  of  Tantalus,  the 
unfailing  cask  which  holds  the  rains, — these  and  a  hundred 
other  marvels  of  Greek  or  Eastern  folklore  may  be  read  her© 
for  the  first  time,  or  if  not  original,  still  greatly  improved. 

And,  secondly,  the  book  is  the  chief  monument  of  religious 
thought  among  the  Pagans  in  the  time  of  the  Seven .  Its 
declared  object  is  to  set  forth  the  ideal  philosopher,  the 
true  theosophist  and  friend  of  the  gods,  the  new  Pythagoras. 
The  nature  of  the  gods,  their  relations  to  men,  occult  science 
and  magic,  sacrifice  and  divination,  the  moral  law  and  the 
duties  of  the  Emperor,  Philoatratus  discusses  each  and  all. 

But  behind  this  romance  and  this  philosophy  there  lies 
the  enigma  of  Apollonius  himself.  And  it  is  this  which 
interests  Apollonius'  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Mead.  Now 
Mr*  Mead's  works  are  always  worth  the  reading.  They  are 
characterised  by  clearness,  sanity,  and  moderation  ;  they 
are  scholarly,  and  are  always  conceived  in  a  profoundly 
religious  spirit.  The  bibliographies  are  excellent.  With 
Mr.  Mead's  workmanship  we  have  only  one  fault  to  find. 
In  order  to  give  elevation  to  the  utterances  of  his  hero,  he 
not  only  affects  poetical  expressions^ — which  is  permissible — 
and  poetical  inversions  of  speech — which  are  not  permissible 
— but  he  indulges  in  a  whole  page  of  irregular  blank  verse. 
Page  121  is  an  instance  in  point.  Mr.  Mead  is  master  of 
ra  excellent  prose  style,  and  Pegasus  is  a  sorry  hack  when 
Pegasus  goes  lame. 
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And  now  we  come  to  the  question,  what  manner  of 
man  was  this  ApolloniusP  Was  he  a  vulgar  magician 
and  impostor,  or  was  he  a  man  of  wondrous  virtue,  or  i» 
there  some  middle  term  between  the  two  ?  Philostratus 
and  Mr.  Mead  have  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  For 
them  ApoUonius  is  the  preacher  of  a  large  and  gracious 
philosophy,  a  politician  whose  sympathies  embraced  humanity, 
a  staunch  upholder  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Ceesars,  no  rabid 
republican  like  his  quondam  friend  Euphrates,  a  reformer 
of  religions,  looking  benignly  upon  all  sects,  and  imparting 
to  them  something  of  his  own  elevation.  And  all  this  he 
does  in  virtue  ot  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  immemorial 
East,  the  wisdom  which  he  learned  from  the  Indian 
gymnosophists,  whereby  he  has  become  the  possessor  of 
a  divine  insight,  and  speaks  with  the  authority  of  an 
occult,  if  not  a  superhuman  power.  In  short,  Mr.  Mead 
accepts  Philostratus'  biography  as  genuine  history,  after 
deducting  what  is  obviously  fabulous  and  incredible.  This 
were  an  easy  method,  but  it  is  hardly  a  convincing  one.  It 
is  the  rationalist's  peculiar  privilege,  or  pravity,  to  elect 
and  reject  his  facts  at  will ;  and  that  is  a  title  which 
Mr.  Mead  would  abhor.  If  we  are  to  get  at  ApoUonius 
we  must  get  behind  Philostratus.  It  is  possible  to  do  so, 
because  Philostratus  has  given  us  his  authorities,  and 
because  ApoUonius  is  mentioned  by  authors  anterior  to 
Philostratus.  But  before  we  make  the  attempt  it  will  be 
well  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  cult  of 
ApoUonius  arose.     Philostratus  had  nothing  to  do  with  tluit. 

It  was  tlie  Dowager  Empress  Julia  Domna  who  first 
brought  the  cult  of  ApoUonius  into  fashion.  She  was 
a  Syrian  by  birth  and  training,  and  like  all  her  famUy 
Syrian  to  the  core.  ApoUonius  was  a  Greek,  but  a  Greek 
of  a  family  which  had  lived  for  generations  in  Tyana  of 
Cappadocia,  a  country  town  of  the  White  Syrians,  a  fanuly 
therefore  distinguishable  from  its  neighbours  only  by  its 
pedigree  and  its  pride  of  Hellenism.  ApoUonius  must  have 
been  saturated  from  his  childhood  with  Syrian  modes  of 
thought,  and  his  chief  distinction  was  the  Oriental  character 
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hu  guTe  to  the  vagrant  Greek  philosopher.  In  hi8  time 
he  attaioed  considerable  fame  as  a  wandering  fakir  and 
thauratttur^e,  and  after  his  death  a  local  cult  appears  t-o 
have  sprung  up  of  this  strange  figure.  Here  were  all  the 
elements  required  to  fascinate  the  religious  imaginulion  of 
the  Syrian  Empress.  Her  stepson  the  Emperor  Caracalla» 
over  whom  her  influence  was  great,  erected  a  temple  in 
Apollonius*  honour^  and  by  her  command  Philostratus  wrote 
his  biograpby.  Philo^tratus  wa^  much  more  caroful  about 
Attic  phrasing  and  dramatic  effect  than  about  solid  facts : 
he  was  engaged  to  write  a  panegyric*  and  he  had  one  eye  on 
the  schools  at  Athens,  the  Papal  seat  of  Pjigan  philosophy, 
the  other  was  turned  to  the  Court  of  the  Empress,  where 
Tet%ious  discussion  was  as  daily  bread.  The  result  was 
a  memorable  philosophic  romance,  full  of  raarvela  and  of 
folklore,  but  at  the  same  tinnj  an  embodiment  of  a  lofty 
religious  phiUisophy*  the  outcome  of  two  centuries  o( 
religious  spectilation.  We  have  first  to  get  at  the  residuum 
of  historical  fuel  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  romance^ 
and  secondly  to  distinguish  Apollonius'  teaching  from  Philo- 
stratua'  accretions. 

The  romance  of  the  story  was  not  due  to  Fhilostratus  at 
all  i  it  was  supplied  him*  Three  biographies  already  existed 
of  the  hero  ;  and  besides  these  Philostratus  had  got  certain 
things  from  local  tradition.  He  had  also  utilised  one  or 
more  works  ascribed  to  Apollouius,  as  well  as  a  collection 
of  letters,  of  which  only  some  were  genuine*  The  previously 
existing  biographies  were  written,  the  one  by  Maximus,  tbe 
second  by  Moeragenes,  and  tbe  third  by  a  certain  Dami.^. 
The  work  of  Maximus  dealt  only  with  the  early  life  of 
Apolionius  at  Aegae,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  part 
of  Philostratus'  work  is  practically  free  from  the  marvellous. 
We  may  take  it  for  historical.  The  fuller  biography  of 
Moeragenes  was  not  to  Philostratus'  liking,  for  reasons  we 
shall  presently  see,  and  he  pooh-poohs  it.  His  chief 
authority  is  the  narrative  of  Damis,  and  much  of  tiie 
philosophic  teaching  is  conveyed  in  Socratic  dialogues 
between    Damis   and   Apolionius.      This   Damis   is  said   ta 
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have  been  an  Assyrian  of  Nineveh  who  accompanied 
Apollonins  on  his  travels,  but  his  memoirs  were  jotted 
down  in  a  rude  and  unlettered  style,  and  their  existence 
remained  unknown  until  a  descendant  produced  them  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Empress.  They  were 
probably  a  farrago  of  wild  legends  and  obscure  sayings, 
such  as  passes  muster  in  India  for  the  life  of  a  Gorakhnath 
or  a  Eabir.  Historical  value  these  memoirs  have  none,  but 
they  are  the  basis  of  much  of  the  folklore  and  most  of  the 
marvels.  Philostratus  cannot  have  got  much  from  local 
tradition  after  a  hundred  years  of  neglect,  and  he  makes 
little  use  of  his  other  sources  of  information — the  letters  and 
the  writings.  From  the  latter  he  gives  scarcely  a  quotation ; 
he  quotes  several  of  the  letters,  but  rather  to  illustrate  the 
style  than  the  opinions  of  the  man.  If  we  expunge  every 
passage  in  which  Damis  bears  a  part,  and  everything  that  is 
borrowed  from  Ctesias,  the  Companions  of  Alexander,  and 
other  well-known  story-tellers,  i.e.  if  we  expunge  three- 
quarters  of  the  volume,  we  get  a  residuum  which  we  may 
perhaps  allow  to  be  true,  at  least  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
notices  of  other  writers. 

Of  these  the  earliest  is  Lucian.  Lucian,  a  Syro-Greek 
himself,  must  often  have  heard  of  Apollonius,  and  he 
declares  the  impostor  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos  to  be  his 
spiritual  descendant ;  his  master  was  a  Tyanean,  one  "of  the 
companions  of  Apollonius  the  Tyanean,  and  acquainted  with 
all  his  *  tragedy,' "  or  tragic  style.  Lucian  is  hardly  a  fair 
witness,  but  the  reference  here  is  obvious,  and  is  amply 
borne  out  by  Philostratus.  Apollonius  marches  from  town 
to  town  surrounded  by  disciples ;  he  dwells  in  the  temples ; 
his  figure  is  meagre,  his  looks  are  ascetic,  his  dress 
magnificent  and  striking,  his  long  hair  gives  him  a  strange 
dignity,  when  he  speaks  it  is  like  an  oracle ;  from  time  to 
time  he  vanishes  incomprehensibly.  An  air  of  mystery 
surrounds  the  man,  '  tragic '  pomp  and  dramatic  accompani- 
ments are  his  stage  properties ;  in  outward  appearance  he  is 
the  parallel,  not  of  Pythagoras,  but  of  the  Indian  fakir 
resplendent  in   peacocks'   feathers,   miscellaneous    costume, 
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and  white  Berlin  gloves,  who  site  wrapped  in  silent 
meditation  on  the  Ganges'  bank  or  on  the  t-emple  platforms 
of  Hurdwar* 

80  far  the  appearance  of  the  man.  Apuleius  and 
Moeragenes  bear  witness  to  his  repute  as  a  magician, 
Apuleius  ranks  him  with  the  most  famous.  Moeragenes, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  reference  in  Origen,  represented 
magic  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  his  hero.  And  this 
was  undoubted!}'  the  popular  view.  Philoatratus,  while 
declaiming  against  magic,  abounds  in  examples.  Some  of 
these  are  ordinary  instances  of  second  sight,  and  the  most 
famous  one,  in  which  Apollo uiu^  describes  the  murder  of 
Bomitian  at  the  very  time  it  happened,  is  vouched  for  by 
Dio  Cassius.  Second  sight  and  mesmeric  powers  ApoIloniuH 
probably  possessed ;  but  what  &hall  we  say  of  tricks  like 
those  of  the  Davenport  brothers,  when  he  puts  off  and  on 
his  chains  at  will,  or  causes  the  letters  of  the  indictment 
against  him  to  disappear,  or  vanishes  from  before  the 
Emperor's  judgment-seat  in  Borne  to  reappear  the  same 
day  at  Puteolir*  According  to  Philostratus  he  was  tried 
before  Domitian  for  his  dress,  his  manner  of  life,  and  his 
magical  practices,  and  these  charges  sum  up  the  popular 
impression  of  the  man  and  all  that  the  public  cared  to 
know  of  him. 

But  there  was  undoubtedly  a  nobler  side.  Eusebius 
(Praep.,  Evang.  iv,  c.  13)  haa  preserved  a  fine  passage  from 
his  work  on  Sacrifices  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  hira  apart 
from  the  philosophic  halo  invented  by  Philostratus.  The 
passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but  it  may  be  abridged 
aa  follows : — 

'^  That  man,  methinks,  would  show  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
DiviDity,  and  he,  if  any  man,  would  experience  the  diviae  grace 
and  bene<liction,  who  should  make  no  visible  sacrifice  to  the  first 
Ood— the  One — the  Separated  from  all  others,  to  whom  all  other 
godB  are  altogether  secondary ;  nor  should  he  light  a  firc^  nor  name 
Him  by  the  name  of  sensible  things,  for  He  needs  naught^ — nay, 
not  even  from  the  gods ;  but  he  should  direct  to  Him  his  mental 
prsyer*  and  through  his  noblest  faculty,  the  reason,  ask  good  things 
from  Him  whu  is  super^xcellent  in  wisdom/* 
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Many  streams  of  thought  are  blended  here.  The  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora  in  the  first  century  a.d.  had  carried  the 
separation  of  the  Creator  from  the  creature  to  the  uttermost, 
and  the  cult  tov  'Tylturrov,  of  the  Most  High,  originating 
doubtless  under  Jewish  influence,  was  spread  through  Asia 
Minor.  In  ApoUonius'  conception  of  the  First  God  there 
is  nothing  singular.  It  is  the  note  of  asceticism  which  is 
novel  in  a  Greek.  As  a  Pythagorean  ApoUonius  abstained 
from  flesh;  he  drank  water;  he  wore  the  linen  garments 
of  a  priest.  But  he  went  much  further.  He  abstained  from 
marriage ;  and  here  he  declares  that  the  idea  of  Divinity 
is  stained  by  human  utterance.  His  attention  is  devoted 
not  to  theosophic  speculation,  but  to  divine  symbolism  and 
ascetic  practices.  In  all  this  he  was  essentially  Syrian. 
Byrian  likewise  in  his  worship  of  the  sun,  to  which  he  daily 
addressed  his  prayers.  He  was  devoted  to  the  Babylonian 
science  of  astrology,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  it.  As  a  Pytha- 
gorean, he  believed  in  metempsychosis ;  whether  he  laid 
«uch  stress  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  Philostratus 
would  have  us  think,  is  doubtful.  The  Oriental  wisdom 
which  ApoUonius  boasted  of  was  probably  the  wisdom  of  the 
Magi,  then  numerous  in  Cappadocia.  Had  any  of  his  books 
come  down  to  us,  it  would  doubtless  have  formed  a  valuable 
record  of  the  religious  thought  of  Syria  in  the  first  century 
A.I).  But  an  original  thinker  ApoUonius  was  not,  although 
he  was  a  striking  figure.  He  cared  nothing  for  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  gods  or  of  men ;  he  was  a  Pagan  ritualist, 
intent  on  improving  the  modes  of  communication  between 
the  two,  not  without  a  hint  that  he  belonged  to  both  himself. 
We  conceive  of  him  as  part  charlatan  and  mountebank,  part 
mystic  and  philosopher  ;  meagre  and  ascetic,  possessed  of 
second  sight  and  mesmeric  powers,  possessed  also  of  some 
noble  thoughts,  one -quarter  Greek  and  three-quarters 
Oriental,  he  is  the  first  of  Western  fakirs.  Shall  we  call 
him  a  vagrant  Pythagorean  or  a  wandering  Indian  gymno- 
sophist  P  Neither  in  truth,  but  a  curious  amalgam  of  both. 
Such  is  our  ApoUonius — not  Mr.  Mead's.  The  portrait  is 
less  pleasing,  but  it  is  truer  and  more  novel ;   it  restores 
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ApoUonius  to  hU  rightful  place  as  the  spiritual  ancestor 
of  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and  in 
a  more  remote  degree  of  St.  Siraeon  Stylites  and  the  Syrian 
monks  who,  gazing  on  their  navels,  were  illumined  by  the 
light  that  shone  on  Tabor — strange  replicas  of  the  Indian 

ascetic* 

J,  Kennedy. 


Progrbssivb  Exercises  ni  the  Chikese  Wrih^en  Lanouaoe. 
By  T,  L.  Bullock.  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  & 
Co.,  Limited,  1902.) 

This  well  got  up  book  by  the  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the 
XTniversity  of  Oxford  is  intended,  as  explained  in  the  preface, 
to  aid  the  beginner  who  wishes  to  go  straight  to  the  literary 
language  of  China,  without  devoting  previous  time  and 
attention  to  the  spoken  tongue.  The  latter  requires  the 
presenoe  of  a  native  hmn-nhing  to  initiate  the  student  into 
it«  many  mysteries  of  pronunciation  and  tone ;  while  even 
without  such  assistance^  which  is  difficult  to  secure  away 
from  China,  progress  is  possible  in  the  former  for  the 
student  who  may  wish  to  consult  the  older  classical  and 
historical  books,  or  to  translate  documents  in  the  business 
«tyle  used  for  all  official  writings  at  the  present  day. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter  devoted  to  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  a  lucid  account  of  the  *  radicals/  we 
come  to  the  progressive  series  of  seventy- two  exercises,  each 
with  its  vocabulary,  translation ^  and  notes,  forming  the  body 
of  the  work,  which  are  followed  by  a  full  alphabetical  index 
of  *  characters.'  The  exercises  have  been  carefully  compiled 
from  the  native  school  primers,  classics^  and  official  docu- 
ments, and  they  seem  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  equip  the 
learner  to  proceed  profitably  to  more  advanced  works,  such 

I  as  the  Documentary  Caurite  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  which  is 
iipecially  recommended  by  Professor  Bullock  for  the  purpose. 
Minute  criticism  is  uncalled  for  here,  but  a  word  of 
commendation  is  due  for  the  correct  form  and  finish  of  the 
Chinese  type,  printed  by  E.  J.  Brill,  of  Leyden  in  Holland* 
S.  W,  B. 
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Delhi  :   Past  and  Present.    By  H.  C.  Fanshawk,  C.8.1. 

(John  Murray,  1902.) 

Atsuming,  us  I  think  we  ought,  that  Mr.  Fanshawe's 
principal  object  was  to  produce  a  popular  guidelMX^L  to- 
Dihll,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that  he  has  written 
a  very  good  one ;  it  is,  indeed,  as  one  reviewer  was  pleased 
to  call  it,  a  '^  glorified  guide-book."  My  only  doubt  is 
whether  it  is  not  too  good,  and  therefore  too  dear,  for  that 
purpose;  and  I  enter  a  mild  protest  against  the  bad  binding — 
my  copy  is  already  falling  to  pieces.  The  work  is  beautifttUy 
illustrated  and  well  got  up  generally.  Mr.  Fanshawe,  guided 
by  his  exceptional  local  knowledge,  has  selected  an  excellent 
and  easily  followed  itinerary,  while  his  flowing  style  and 
quick  eye  for  architectural  detail  make  the  book  most  pleasant 
and  instructive  reading. 

But  writing  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  any  serious 
student  of  Indian  history  must  feel  compelled  to  express 
rogrot  that,  with  so  much  in  his  favour,  Mr.  Fanshawe  did 
not  sot  himself  the  higher  task  of  producing  a  thoroughly 
aoiontific  and  final  work  on  the  archaeology  and  topography 
of  Dihli,  with  illustrative  passages  from  the  native  chroniclers^ 
As  things  stand,  Sayyad  Ahmad  Khan's  Asdr-us-sanddid 
(lYiixiu  IS.Vi)  and  the  muddled  English  version  of  it  by 
0-arr  Stephen,  *'  Archaology  and  Monumental  Remains  of 
IXxlhi  **  ^187(>?)«  must  still  be  used.  In  case  Mr.  Fanshawe 
ov\'r  returns  to  the  subject^  I  call  his  attention  to  an 
txxcellent  ^Urdu)  description  of  Dihli  among  the  manuscripts 
iu  the  Sixneiy  s  eollection.  It  is  the  aecond  pamphlet  (of 
7S  folii^"^  iu  Persian  MS.  No.  ^^1,  and  is  described  aa 
*'  Aec\>uut  of  the  Inscriptions*  etc,  on  the  Masjids^  Tombs, 
and  Sacred  Edifices  of  Shahjahinibid  and  its  EnvironB," 
by  S*i\giu  Beg«  son  of  *Ali  Akbar  Be^;  it  is  dedicated  to 
Charlies  The\^(^ilus  Metcalt\\  and  most  have  beoi  compiled 
^arlv  in  the  nineteteixth  centurr.  I  belieTe  that  Sayyad 
A\imad  Khau  a  as  wry  largt'lv  indebted  to  this  predeoesaor  s 
labout^  There  is  als>  a  veir  larps  map  of  DiUi  in  the 
wa{Kny>m   at    the    India    Office,   whkh  o«g^l  to  iatenst 
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Hr.  FaQBhawe,  if  be  does  not  already  know  of  it.  It 
podsesaes  the  merit  of  having  been  prepared  before  1857, 
and  therefore  shows  the  streets  near  the  palace  and  the 
palace  itself  as  they  were  in  the  Moghul  time,  before  the 
elearings  inside  the  Fort,  and  between  it  and  the  Jami^ 
Ma^jid,  effected  after  the  Mutiny. 

An  account  of  the  siege  of  DihlT  during  the  Mutiny  of 
1857  occupies  141  out  of  a  total  of  329  pages,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  book ;  though  from  my  point  of  view 
I  would  wish  it  away,  and  the  space  thereby  saved  devoted 
t-o  archaeology  pure  and  simple.  Of  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  on  which  his  book  touches,  it  is  perhaps  in 
history  that  Mr.  Fanshawe  is  least  well  equipped.  Even 
a  guidebook  is  not,  I  trust,  any  the  worse  for  being  as  exact 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  such  matters ;  I  therefore  venture 
to  enter  in  some  detail  into  points  of  historj%  which  wiU, 
I  fear^  seem  to  the  author  the  very  **  mint,  anise,  and 
cumin  **  of  criticism. 

On  p,  2  Mr.  Fanshawe  inadvertently  repeats  the  old  error, 
to  kill  which  Major  Raverty  has  laboured  so  hard,  that  the 
invaders  of  the  twelfth  century  were  Pathans,  The  Ghoris 
themselves  were  Tajziks,  and  theii*  generals,  either  Turki 
slaves  or  Khalj  Turks.  Among  the  other  short-lived  capitals 
(p.  3),  was  there  not  a  Khizrabad,  founded  in  1418  by  Sayyad 
Kbizr  Khan  (Carr  Stephen,  p.  159)?  As  to  the  remark  on 
the  same  page  about  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt  of  their  existence,  as  the  names  of  several 
wore  well  known  and  are  often  mentioned.  Is  it  quite 
correct  to  say  (p.  4)  that  in  1761  Ahmad  Shah,  Abdali, 
placed  Shah  *Alam  on  the  throne,  that  monarch  having 
succeeded  de  Jure  in  1759,  without  appearing  at  Dihll  till 
1771  ?  The  distich  on  the  same  page  is,  in  its  original  form, 
of  much  older  date,  see  Budaoni,  i,  375,  writing  of  the  year 
797  H.  (1394),  whei'e  it  reads:  Mukm-i-khuddwand-i-^dlam  az 
Dihli  ta  Fdium,  or  as  quoted  in  Elliot,  v,  74,  n.  4,  from  the 
Tdrikh-i'Ddmii  (written  between  1605  and  1627) :  Fddshahl 
Shah  *Alam  Az  Dihli  id  Pdiam,  On  p,  18,  for  '  Mardan  *Ali 
Khan*  read  '*Ali  Mardan  Khun,'  the  well-known  Persian 
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ceded  QwidihiT  to  Shih jdiiB.    As  to  die 
(pt  28)  wkere  Jehiiidir  StSk  and  FnraUsjar  were 
and  mnaieredj  it  is  cilkd  in  tiie  hintmiie  the 
lirpolifdb,  or  Tr^  6mte.     I  woqU  s^gest  that  it  wm 
a  diitiiiet  buldiDg,  and  not  part  of  the  aafyor-Modl,  or 
Band-loom,  probaU  j  odb  of  the  two  gates  to  the  xi^t  and 
left  of  the  cimrtjiafd  wfaidi  lies  betnecn  the  Mini  Bisir 
and  the  yaqyr-khinah.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  die 
railings  in  the  Audience  Hall  (p.   28)   were  called   JdH 
(UteniBj,  lattice-work) ;  while  the  name  OuldUidr,  or  Bed 
Endoeme,  was  confined  to  the  canTaa  and   wood  screen 
enclosing  the  emperor^s  tents  when  he  was  in  the  field; 
or  to  the  temporary  endosore  that  anyone  receiTing  an 
imperial  reeeript  erected  for  the  reqainte  ceremonial.     In 
1717  a  guidl-bdr  was  erected  by  the  gOTemor  and  coancil 
of  Calcntto  at  Hugll,  to  which  they  repaired,  in  honour  of 
Farml^Iyar's  farmdns    granting    them    trade  privil^res. 
On  p.  33,  for  *  Abode  of  Splendour/  from  jalwah,  I  would 
saggeety  as  more  justified  by  the  osoal  spelling  withoat  the 
final  h,  that  the  word  comes  from  jilau,  a  bridle,  or  in  its 
secondary  meaning,  a  led  horse,  hence,  a  retinue  generally. 
Led  horses  and  caparisoned  elephants  stood  night  and  day  in 
this  courtyard.     The  space  between  the  palace  walls  and  the 
Jamnah  (p.  33)  is  usually  called  the  Reti,  from  ret,  the  Hindi 
for  sand. 

On  p.  34  (note)  the  statement  as  to  Shahjahan's  failure 
to  appear  at  the  balcony  window  in  1657  is  ambiguous;  it 
leads  one  to  infer  that  this  event  is  connected  with  Dihli, 
while  it  actually  occurred  at  Agrah.  The  exact  meaning  of 
Ghusal'khdnah  (p.  38)  is  found  in  a  passage  in  the  Madsir- 
nl'Umard,  ii,  442  (biography  of  Sa*dullah  Khan,  *Allami,  the 
wazlr)  :  it  was  Akbar's  name  for  the  room  in  which  he  held 
secret  councils;  Shahjahan  disliked  it  and  altered  it  into 
Daulat-khdnah'i'khds,  but  the  old  name  stuck  to  it.  At  Dihli 
it  stood  between  the  emperor's  private  apartments  and  the 
f/iwdn'i'klidS'0'*dm,  On  p.  43  the  murder  of  the  eunuch  Jawed 
Khan,  Nawiib  Bahadur,  is  made  to  happen  along  with  the 
deposition  and  blinding  of  Ahmad  Shah  (Ist  June,  1754) ;  it 
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really  took  place  on  the  6th  September,  1732,  in  Safdar  Jang*s 
house-  In  spite  of  his  g^reat  position  and  influenoe  at  Court 
from  1720  to  1734,  Roshan-ud-daulah  was  never  more  than 
third  Bakhshi  (p.  50) ;  certainly  he  was  never  *  Bakhshi  *  in 
the  sense  of  being  first,  or  Mir  BakhsbT*  As  to  the  Qadam 
Sharif,  p.  63,  I  may  aa  well  mention  the  curious  fact  stated 
in  the  Tdrl^-i- Ahmad  Shdfti,  fol.  18^^,  that  until  Ahmad 
Shah  and  his  mother  went  there  m  state  in  1751  or  1752,  no 
ruler  of  Dihli  visited  it,  because  the  builder  of  the  shrine  had 
plated  the  stone  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Blessed  Footstep 
over  hi«  own  grave,  and  they  feared,  I  suppose,  an  accusation 
of  worshipping  a  mere  mortal.  The  derivation  for  Shalihmar 
(p.  60)  from  shdid  (Sanskrit),  'abode,'  and  mar  (Sanskrit), 
*  j<*y/  18  most  ingenious  and  may  be  correct;  but  one  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it,  aa  it  is  not  very  obvious, 
more  especially  the  second  half  of  it.  One  would  expect 
a  Sanskrit  compound  word  to  observe  the  order  *  joy-abode,' 
and  not  *  abode-joy/  The  D'Ereraaos  mentioned  on  p.  62 
are  a  branch  of  the  Portuguese  family  called  Val,  Welho, 
or  Velho,  who  long  held  command  of  the  palace  guard, 
and  were  connected  with  the  Bibi  Juliana  about  whom 
Mr.  Beveridge  lately  read  a  paper.  Is  Mr,  Fanshawe  quite 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the  lady  named  Malikah  ZaraanT 
Begam  (p.  63)  P  I  have  never  seen  Muhammad  Shah's 
mother  called  anything  but  Nawab  Qudsivah.  Is  not  the 
lady  meant  the  Malikah-i-zamani,  daughter  of  Farrukhslyar, 
who  was  married  to  Muhammad  Shah  in  1133  h.  (1720-1), 
and  died  in  1203  rr,  (1788-9)  ?  I  ara  confirmed  in  this 
identification  by  W,  Francklin,  **Shah  Aulum/'  p.  208, 
who  wrote  so  near  the  time-  He  states  that  this  lady 
(Malikah-i-zaraani,  wife  of  Muhammad  Shah)  was  buried 
in  the  Tis  Hazari  Bagh  near  the  Kabul  gate.  The  statement 
on  p.  64,  referring  to  the  Ajmeri  gate^  requires  recon- 
ftideration.  The  Ghaasl-ud-din  Khiin,  FlrOz  Jang,  from 
whose  name  it  gets  its  designation,  was  the  father,  not 
the  wHf  of  Nixam-ud-dln,  Asaf  Jali.  He  died  on  the 
Sth  December,  1710,  when  governor  of  Ahmadabad  Gujarat 
Hia  grandson,  another  Ghaal-ud-din  Khiin,  Flriiz  Jang,  died 
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ArtiMf't  tmb''    Brifiab  Mobbbo^  OtmatmL  MS,  5^  2,005, 

/vl  A«rM|pKb,  iMre  (be  Atfe  of  LUB  k.  in«;  on  the  tomh, 
tmiUkeUif  hendt  ^imat&t3l  wbamt  i::20.  It  eosld 
iMTvilf  lumr  Uea  htdk  in  171^)0^  »  tSut  Bcfam  vw  im  the 
thkhin  in  her  Lahtt^m  tmmp  «Htxl  hk  dfth,  aad  only 
ff^tmA  U>  MhU  to  the  lecoai  half  (rf  17^.  On  the  aame 
pMt^  (^^)f  ^f^^7  ^^  diroetion  of  Pa|pMg«mj  tnm  Dflill  is 
WfMtf^f  fpr^fti ;  nhcfoid  noi  '  sovth-«a^ '  be  md  lor  '  ooatfa- 
it^/l/ '  f  iU  (yfflkud  lunne  as  one  of  the  greet  gnm-neztB  wms 
ftf>h^ht(Mtj,  Mr  Faodhswe  is,  of  eoene,  entirdy  justified 
(p^  (iH)  in  iMisignsng  Boshan-od-denhJi's  Bosque  in  the  Fniz 
lM//flf  Ut  1746,  sn  accordanee  with  Serynd  Ahmed  Khan's 
ffff'.  (I,  ff.  W))  and  Carr  Stephen's  statements  (p.  273).  Bnt 
I  hfttif  (umnUhfAhle  doabt  as  to  that  date,  that  is,  1158  h.  ; 
ntui,  hmmutm  fl/inhan-ud-daiilah  died  in  1148  h.  (April,  1736); 
i^M^iUiUyt  \tmmmi  tho  chronogram,  as  giTen  in  the  Asar-uf- 
fimnthil  {\ii.  lii,  |i.  40),  yields,  according  to  my  reckoning, 
I  (IN  If,  Mhil  fMit.  1 108  II.  It  reads:  Mcu/ide  ehun  baif-i-aqoH 
muliif  I  niinilhth,  fliut  in,  (40  +  60  + 8  + 4  +  10)  +  (3  +  6  + 
^0)  I  ('I  ♦  M»  +  ^00)  +  (1  +  100  +  90  +  10)  +  (40  +  8  4- 
10  I  II;  »   (M)  »  (I  f  200)  -h  (1  +  30  +  5)  =  1148. 

hi  dm  nolo  (o  \t,  (H)  iind  uguin  on  p.  308  are  two  statements 
M|i(iti  (.(M|iinAli(Mi  (iiMiof  thorn,  the  date,  is  very  nearly,  but  not 
i|mII('  (Miri'Mol  ;  (h(^  othor,  the  place,  is  quite  wrong.  Siiraj 
Mill,  .Int.  wuA  liilh^d,  not  in  1764,  but  on  the  29th  or  30th 
hMfthitilMit,  IVilM,  not  ut  Shilhdarah  outside  Dihli,  but  close  to 
(JhiMliMl  tllii  nugur,  oightuon  miles  away.  When  naming 
(liM  Nlll  (liliiifti  oloHo  to  the  Fort  (p.  69),  it  might  be  added 
(hill  Ihl^  wiiM  u  luvouritt)  resort  of  Udham  Bae  (otherwise 
UMiUiyiih  llnirHiii),  mothor  of  Ahmud  Shah,  in  1748-1754. 
|i'mi  'Huinmiin-i-hiiuhih '  (p.  69)  read  '  Samsam-ud-Daulah,' 
HM  In  Tluini.  p.  IVIl. 

pHMih^  n\oi'  p|).  80  to  221,  devoted  to  an  account  of 
I  hit  Mutiny,  wo  ooiuo  on  p.  226  to  the  statement  that 
*AluinirU*  II   wuM  niurdortnl  in  1761.     The  correct  date  is 
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the  28th  November^  1759.  There  is  a  contemporary  account 
of  the  crime  in  the  British  Museum,  Oriental  MS,  No.  1,749, 
fol,  214«.  One  ZafaruUah  Khiin.  an  underiing  in  the 
employ  of  Gha^i-ud-dln  Khan  *  Imad-ul-mulk,  the  wazlr, 
was  sent  to  report  to  the  Emperor  the  arrival  of  a  holy  man 
from  Lahor,  who  had  taken  up  hia  quarters  at  the  Kotilah 
of  Firuz  Shah.  At  noon  the  Emperor  reached  the  Kotilah 
by  way  of  the  sanda  along  the  Jaranah ;  with  him  were 
ZafaruUah  Khan  and  a  few  palace  eunuchs.  As  they  came 
up  they  found  some  Moghul  followers  of  Balabush  Khan, 
commandant  of  one  of  the  Wazir's  regiments,  grouped  at 
the  gate  of  one  bastion.  They  announced  that  the  darire&h 
was  in  that  room.  On  arrival  at  the  doorway  the  Emperor 
descended  from  his  chair  of  state  and  entered  the  room  in 
the  bastion,  the  Moghuls  allowing  no  one  else  to  pass  inside 
except  Musahib  *A1j  Khan,  a  palace  eunuch.  Mirzfi  Biiba, 
the  Emperor's  nephew,  was  left  outside ;  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  men  moved  ofiF  in  various  directions  and  sat  down.  The 
prince  took  a  rug  from  one  of  the  retinue,  and  spreading  ii 
out  on  a  masonry  platform,  began  to  recite  the  afternoon 
prayers.  Balabiiah  Khan  had  meanwhile  cut  down  and 
killed  the  Eraperor  with  his  poignard  (khanjar),  and  coming 
to  the  prince  said:  **Get  up  and  come  with  me."  The 
prince  replied :  **  Where  am  I  to  go ?  "  The  Khiiii  answered  : 
"To  the  Emperor."  "  What  is  there  for  me  to  do  with  the 
Emperor?'*  "You  must  return  to  the  Fort,"  Saying  this, 
he  snatched  the  dagger  out  of  the  prince's  waist-sash,  laid 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  they  set  out  for  the  palace*  The 
Moghuls  seized  the  horses  and  arms  of  the  eunuchs  and 
other  servants;  while  the  Emperor's  corpse  was  taken  away 
Had  thrown  on  to  the  sands  beneath  the  Kotilah.  A  story 
was  concocted  that  ^Alamglr's  foot  had  slipped  on  the  terre- 
plein  {fa$ll)y  that  he  had  fallen,  and  thus  had  given  up  the 
ghost.  MirZil  Boba  was  placed  in  the  Asad  Burj  of  the 
Fort  with  his  brethren. 

There  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  raise  with  regard  to 
the  spelling  of  Barahpalah  on  p.  233.  Does  that  truly 
represent    the    local    pronunciation,   or    is    it    not    rather 
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Barahpulah?  The  English  ear  is  usually  deaf  to  the 
difference  of  sound  between  the  inherent  vowel  a  and' 
the  short  u ;  there  is  thus  risk  of  oonfusion,  and  one 
would  like  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  true  sound  of  the  word. 
Pahh  is  not  found  in  the  dictionaries  with  the  sense  of 
'  an  arch/  and  pulah  does  not  seem  to  be  in  them  at  all. 
I  have  always  treated  the  word  as  Barahpulah,  the  '  twelve- 
arched'  [bridge],  connecting  it  with  pol^  a  gateway,  and 
pulf  a  bridge. 

Safdar  Jang  (p.  246)  died  on  the  4th  October,  1754,  and 
not  in  1753.  On  p.  306,  note  (lines  20  and  21),  read 
'Sa'adat  i^an'  for  'Saadat  All  Ehan'  (died  21st  March, 
1739).  He  was  Nawab  (that  is,  nazim  or  governor)  of  Audh, 
but  never  either  Nawab  Wazir  or  prime  minister  (wazir). 
'Alamglr  Aurangzeb  (p.  303)  was  the  third,  but  far  from 
being  the  youngest  son  of  Shahjahan.  'Alamglr's  eldest 
surviving  son  and  successor.  Shah  'Alam  Bahadur  Shah,  died 
in  camp  outside  Labor,  and  not  at  Dihll.  Muhammad  Shah 
(p.  303)  was  enthroned  on  the  28th  September,  1719,  but  hia 
reign  was  counted  from  the  20th  February,  1719  N.S. ;  by 
both  modes  of  reckoning  1718  is  wrong. 

The  young  princes  mentioned  in  note  2  on  p.  305  both 
died  in  1719,  not  in  1717,  Kafi'-ud-darajat  on  the  11th  June, 
1719  N.s.  (having  been  deposed  seven  days  before),  and 
Rafi'-ud-daulah  on  the  17th  or  18th  September,  1719.  The 
date  of  Farrukhsiyar's  farmdn  to  the  East  India  Company 
(same  page)  was  not  1715,  but  the  30th  December,  1716  o.s. 
As  for  the  entry  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Muhammad  Shah  (p.  307, 
note),  according  to  an  eye-witness  they  did  not  enter  together; 
Muhammad  Shah  preceded  Nadir  Shah  by  one  day,  the  latter 
spending  the  night  at  Shalihmar.  Nadir  Shah's  stay  in 
Dihll  (p.  307,  note)  lasted  from  the  19th  March,  1719,  to  the 
25th  May,  1719  n.s. 

On  p.  308,  top  line,  the  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan  there  referred 
to  ('Imad-ul-mulk,  bom  1735)  was  the  grandson,  not  the  son, 
of  Nizum-ul-mulk,  Asaf  Jah,  a  former  wazir.  His  father, 
Ghazi-ud-din  Khan,  Firuz  Jang  (eldest  son  of  Asaf  Jah), 
who  died  from  poison  in  1752  as  already  stated,  was  never 
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wazlr.  Ahmad  Shah»  Abdali,  arrived  at  Dihli,  during  his 
third  expedition  into  India,  on  the  20th  January,  1757 ;  and 
on  his  fourth  expedition  ho  reached  the  Jamnah  at  Burari- 
ghat  on  the  8th  January,  1760,  It  would  thus  be  better  to 
«ay  (p.  '308,  line  12)  'three  years  later'  instead  of  'four/ 
If  you  reckon  four  years  between  the  two  visits  it  throws  out 
one  or  other  of  the  dates^  from  whichever  of  them  you  begin 
your  ealculation.  And  Ghazi-ud-diu  Khan,  'Imad-uUmulk's 
*  biding/  was  not  very  effective,  seeing  that  he  lived  openly, 
first  at  Bhartpur  and  then  at  Farrukhabiid,  where  he  waa  up 
to  1771,  It  wu»  in  1780  that  Colonel  Guddard  came  across 
him  near  Siirat;  he  returned  to  India  about  1788-9,  and 
died  within  hiajaglr  of  Baonl,  near  Kalpii  somewhere  about 
the  year  1800.  The  sentence  at  the  bottom  of  p.  308  and 
the  top  of  p»  309  aeems  to  me  to  place  the  share  of  the 
Mahrattahs  in  the  return  of  Shah  *Alam  to  Dihlt  in  a  wrong 
light  The  Mahrattahs  returned  to  Upper  India  in  1770, 
and  it  was  at  their  urgent  reques»t  that  Shah  'Alam  left  the 
protection  of  the  English  at  Allahabad.  A  strong  Mahrattah 
army  came  down  the  Dilabah  as  far  aa  Farrukhabad,  to  meet 
the  Emperor  and  escort  him  to  the  capital* 

Throughout  the  decline  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  year 
1712  to  the  end  in  1803,  there  waa  always  some  sort  of 
Moghul  court  at  Dihli ;  and  during  those  ninety-one  years 
of  most  inglorious  strife,  there  were  scores  of  events  which 
could  be  connected  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  places 
named  in  Mr.  Fanehawe's  book*  Take  for  one  instance  the 
tfudden  swoop  of  Baj!  Ruo  on  the  people  at  the  Chait  fair  of 
Ealka  BhawaoT  in  1737  (7th  April).  The  Emperor  had 
juBt  received  a  vainglorious  dispatch  from  Sa'adat  Khan. 

tBurhiin-ul-mulk,  reporting  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mahrattah 
Peshwah  near  Shukohabad  (23rd  March).  The  report  of 
Baji  Eao*s  raid  on  the  fair  was  received  at  first  with 
incredulity,  and  Muhammad  Shah  said  it  must  be  some 
petty  band  of  thieves ;  after  all,  it  was  people's  own  fault  for 
going  out  so  far  into  the  jungle  and  stopping  there  all  night. 
However,  a  spy  disguised  as  a  faqir  was  sent  out.  In  the 
evening  he  returned  and  threw  down  the  piece  of  hard  coarse 
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rye  bread  that  Baji  Bao  had  given  him  as  an  ahns.  He  had 
seen  Bajl  Bao  and  his  Mahomedan  concubine,  Mastani, 
seated  on  the  same  saddle-cover,  eating  their  dry  bread  and 
chillies.  At  once  there  was  confusion  and  uproar.  Boats 
were  gathered  below  the  palace  ready  for  flight,  while  some 
of  the  young  bloods  about  the  Court  organized  a  force  to 
resist  in  the  field.  The  ensuing  batde  to  the  south  of  the 
city  ended  in  an  ignominious  sauve  qui  pent ;  and  had  not  the 
Wazir  by  the  greatest  exertions  hurried  back  from  Agrah, 
it  is  possible  that  Dihll  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Bajl  Rao.  Connected  with  the  same  occasion  is  Bajl  Rao's 
clandestine  visit  at  night  to  the  Nigambodh  ghat  for  a  bathe 
at  the  holy  place.  Then  there  is  the  fighting,  in  March  to 
August,  1753,  all  round  Dihli  from  Wazlrabad  in  the  north 
to  Kotilah  Firuz  Shah  in  the  south,  during  which  place  after 
place  comes  into  prominence  as  the  scene  of  operations  shifts. 
Although  these  notes  have  inevitably  assumed  the  form  of 
adverse  comment  on  and  dissent  from  many  of  Mr.  Fanshawe's 
statements ;  this  does  not  preclude  me  from  agreeing  entirely 
with  a  very  much  larger  number  of  passages,  which  I  have 
necessarily  passed  over  in  silence. 

Wm.  Irvine. 


(1)  La  Religion  du  Veda,  par  H.  Oldenberg,  traduit  de 
I'allemand  par  Victor  Henry. — (2)  Le  Bouddha,  par 
H.  Oldenberg,  traduit  par  A.  Foucher.  8vo  ;  pp.  520 
and  401.     (Paris  :  Alcan,  1903.) 

We  are  very  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
these  two  standard  works  in  French.  English  students  who 
do  not  read  Qerman  should  take  notice  of  this,  as  the 
"  Religion  dee  Veda "  has  not  yet  been  translated  into 
English ;  and  the  excellent  translation  of  the  ''  Buddha  " 
which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Hoey  was  necessarily  based  on  the 
first  edition.  The  third  edition,  represented  in  the  present 
French  translation,  contains  a  number  of  corrections  and 
additions  which  have  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
work.     It  would  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has 
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been  said  in  our  former  pages  on  tbe  importaBce  of  these 
two  studies,  the  reputation  of  which  is  now  well  established. 
It  18  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  names  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  are  respectively  responsible  for  the  translations 
are  ample  guarantee  of  the  sound 'scholarship  and  accurate 
intelligence  of  the  versions  that  now  lie  hefore  us. 


[XVEXTAIRE      DE.SCR1PT1F     DES      MoNUMENl'S     DTJ     CaMBODGK, 

Par   E.    LnNET    de   Lajonqui^rEi   Chef  de   bataillon 
d'Infanterie  coloniale.     (Paris  ;  E»  Leroux,  1002.) 

The  French  school  of  the  Extreme  East,  under  the  able 
direction  of  M.  Finot,  has,  by  its  publications,  been  doing 
much  and  most  valuable  work  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
early  history  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Further  Indian 
peninsula.  Among  these,  this  fourth  volume  of  the  series — 
an  inventory  or  descriptive  list  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  Camboja — calls  for  attention,  on  account  of  its  plan  as 
well  as  its  execution. 

Its  origin  is  thus  stated  by  the  author: — ** Au  mois  de 
juillet,  1900,  nous  fClmes  charg<5  par  le  directeur  de  TEcole 
fran^aise  d 'Extreme  Orient  d'une  mission  au  Cambodge. 
H  s'agissait  de  rechercher  les  monuments  arch(5ologiques  et 
les  inscriptions  repartis  sur  le  territoire  du  Cambodge  actuel, 
d'estamper  ccUes-ci,  de  preoiser  la  situation  g^ographique  de 
ees  monumenta  et  de  ces  inscriptions,  d*indiquer  leur  ^tat 
de  conservation  et  de  designer  lea  pieces  de  sculpture  qui 
devraient  fitre  transf^^r^ea  au  mus^e  organise  par  TEcole. 
Comme  suite  k  ces  recherches,  nous  devions  etablir  un 
Inventaire  descriptif,  completer  I'atlas  arch^ologique  de 
l*Indo-Chine  dont  nous  avons  reoueilli  les  premiers  materiaux 
en  Anam,  et  preparer  un  arrfite  classant  comme  *  monuments 
historiques '  les  monuments  inventories." 

The  Ailas  archiologique  was  published  in  November,  1901, 
containing  four  large  sectional  maps  in  beautiful  cartography 

each  measuring  25  by  18  inches,  to  a  scale  of  1/500,000  or 
i'7  inches  to  a  degree  of  latitude — and  a  general  map  of 
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Indo-Cliiiia  to  a  fifth  of  that  scale,  together  with  lists  of  all 
the  monuments  arranged  both  by  districts  and  alphabetically. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  work  of  this  commission, 
to  which  the  Atlas  is  an  important  adjunct.  It  consists  of 
two  parts :  (1)  an  introduction  of  105  pages,  dealing  with 
the  geographical  situation  and  chronology  of  the  monuments, 
their  classification,  construction,  materials,  ornamentation, 
inscriptions,  etc. ;  (2)  the  description  of  the  monuments — 
290  in  number— extending  to  about  400  pages,  followed  by 
an  index,  list  of  196  illustrations,  and  detailed  table  of 
contents.  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  has  been  thought 
out  with  skill,  and  is  admirably  executed. 

For  fully  forty  years  past  the  French  Government  has 
been  sending  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  valleys  of  the 
Mekong  and  Menam  rivers,  and  most  of  them — ^beginning 
with  that  under  M.  Henri  Mouhot  (1858-1861)  — have 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  remarkable  antiquarian 
remains  of  the  region.  Thus,  in  the  published  reports  of 
the  explorations  of^aptain  Doudart  de  Lagr^e  (1866), 
MM.  Francis  Gamier,  Delaporte  (1873),  S.  Moura,  Dr.  I. 
Harmand,  M.  Tiesandier,  and,  lastly,  of  M.  E.  Aymonier,  is 
contained  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  respecting 
these  antiquities.  The  work  of  the  last  is  specially  devoted 
to  epigraphy,  with  which  it  combines  important  descriptions 
of  the  old  temples  where  the  inscriptions  are  found,  and  it 
is  richly  illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is 
to  verify,  correct,  and  complete  the  descriptions  already 
published,  which  are  occasionally  defective  or  inaccurate  in 
such  details  as  orientation,  etc.,  and  to  include  all  known 
monuments  hitherto  undescribed,  reducing  the  descriptions  to 
a  fixed  and  systematic  general  form.  By  always  beginning 
the  accounts  of  the  temples  from  the  shrines  and  advancing 
outwards,  and  by  using  terms  of  relative  position  everywhere 
in  the  same  way,  a  method  is  followed  that  tends  to  secure 
order,  completeness,  and  precision. 

The  introduction  is  an  important  feature  of  the  volume,  and 
will  repay  careful  study,  supplying  much  information  as  to 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  Cambojan  temples  and 
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their  adjuncta.  Among  the  latter,  the  small  rooms  or  cells^ 
that  often  stand  in  the  front  of  the  courts  of  larger  temples 
facing  the  main  shrine  are  designated  by  the  author  as 
treasuries  and  libraries.  These  terms  are  ostensibly  only 
conjectural ;  and,  as  the  temples  are  really  copies  built  after 
Hindu  models  of  early  date,  the  original  purpose  of  such 
cells  must  be  sought  for  in  India.  Structures  occupying 
similar  positions  are  not  unusual  in  >South  Indian  temples, 
but  there  tliev  arc  not  now,  at  least,  used  for  the  storage  of 
valuables. 

The  struclurai  methods  employed  in  the  erection  of  these 
temples  and  the  arrangements  of  the  buildings  are  here 
explained  with  an  accuracy  and  careful  detail  that  oyerlooks 
nothing  of  importance.  And  the  illustrutions  are  numerous 
and  iiititructive,  makiog  the  book  a  model  one. 

The  numerous  inscriptions  in  »Sauskrit  and  in  Khmer  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  places  where  they  have 
been  discovered,  with  constant  reference  to  Aymonier's 
Camhodge  and  to  the  translations  of  those  in  Sanskrit 
prepared  by  MM.  Barth  and  Abel  Bergaigne,  and  published 
with  photographic  facsimiles  in  1885  and  1893.  A  number 
of  new  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  and  are  here 
described  \  but  others  had  disappeared  since  M.  Aymonier 
had  noticed  them,  and  could  not  be  found  by  Capt.  Lunet  de 
Lajonquiere  (pp.  58,  %6^  137,  187,  etc.) — one  "ayant  ete 
bris^e  par  un  bonze  fou'*  (p*  3) — and  others  the  villagers 
and  priests  would  not  say  what  had  become  of  them  (p.  261], 
This  is  just  what  occurs  in  India:  a  stone  is  wanted,  and  if 
«n  inscribed  one  is  at  band  it  is  seized;  but  if  ever  it  is 
traced  it  is  by  accident  rather  than  from  enquiry* 

The  French  school  of  the  Far  East  has  made  a  most 
Tiluable  contribution  to  Oriental  archa;ology  in  this  com* 
prehensive  work. 

J.  B. 
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Cdndra-vyakarana.  Die  Qrammatik  des  Candragomin. 
Sutra,  Unadiy  Dhatupatha.  Herausgegeben  von  Bruno 
LiEBiCH,  Dr.  Phil.  Abhandlungen  fiir  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlandes,  xi,  4.     (Leipzig :  Brockhaus,  1902.) 

This,  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Liebich's  long  promised  work 
on  the  Grammar  of  Candragomin,  was  presented  to  the 
Hamburg  Orientalist  Congress  in  September  last.  It 
includes  the  text  of  the  Sutra,  U^adi,  and  Dhatupatha, 
with  full  indices,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Unadi  paraphrases 
from  the  commentary.  The  Sutras  and  the  Dhatupatha  are 
accompanied  by  references  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
Paninean  system. 

For  the  purpose  of  mere  reference,  therefore,  the  work 
is  complete,  and  we  may  congratulate  Dr.  Liebich  on  the 
accomplishment  in  a  very  convenient  form  of  this  part  of 
his  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  still  to  come,  in  the 
shape  of  an  edition  in  full  of  the  commentary,  which  is  now 
ascertained  to  be,  as  Professor  Eggeling  first  conjectured,  by 
Candragomin  himself.  Based  upon  a  fine  MS.,  the  property 
of  the  Nepal  Durbar,  which  Dr.  Liebich  exhibited  at 
Hamburg,  and  the  exact  Tibetan  rendering  in  the  Tanjur, 
it  will  present  a  quite  reliable  text,  and  must  contain  much 
that  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of  Sanskrit  Grammar. 
The  authors  of  the  Ka^ika  made  use,  as  Professor  Kielhorn 
pointed  out  {Indian  Antiquary ,  xv,  pp.  183-5),  of  the  Candra 
sutras,  and  therefore  probably  also  of  the  commentary. 

For  a  general  discussion  of  Candragomin's  work  Dr.  Liebich 
refers  to  his  article  in  the  Naehrichten  der  Oottingische 
Qeselhchaft  der  Wissenscha/ten  for  1895,  where  he  has 
discussed  all  the  works  connected  with  Candragomin's 
system  which  are  found  in  the  Tanjur  {Mdo  cxvi  and 
cxxxii).  He  now  gives  some  further  information  regarding 
new  manuscript  material  from  Nepal.  The  total  result  is 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  gap,  the  whole  of 
the  Sanskrit  original  is  now  recovered.  The  immense  help 
which   the   existence    of    Tibetan    versions    of    mula    and 
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eommentiiry  lends  towards  the  establishment  of  a  critical 
text  is  now  sufficiently  known;  even  in  case  we  should 
not  be  able  to  fix  the  limitH  of  date  for  these  renderings 
ithin  so  narrow  a  period  as  **  700  to  900  a»d/* 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  text  which  Professor 
Licbich  has  elicited  from  these  sources.  On  p.  27,  n.  G, 
we  find  the  interesting  fact  elicited  that  when  issuing  the 
autras  with  the  Commentary  Candragoniin  made  certain 
small  corrections  in  style  and  orthography.  The  i-eader  will 
observe  that  most  of  the  sutras  are  derived  from  Panini 
and  the  Mahabhtlsya.  Generally  the  effort  after  brevity 
has  IcmI  to  a  curtailment,  quite  in  conformity  with  the 
statement  of  Taranatha  (trans,,  p*  152)  that  this  was 
a  principle  of  Candragomin's  work.  Professor  Liobich's 
excellent  critical  notes  call  attention  to  the  passages  where 
there  exists  any  cause  for  hesitation.* 

It  is  curious  that  neither  Candragomin  nor  his  predecessor 
a&d  antagonist  Candraklrti  is  known  to  us  from  Chinese 
sotirce8i  and  we  are  consequently  without  an  important  aid 
in  fixing  their  dates.  Professor  Liebich  would  regard 
Candragomin  as  contemporary  with  the  Bilna  invasions 
between  465  and  544  a.d.  When  fuller  reports  of  the 
Congress  at  Hanoi  reach  ns  we  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  view  of  M.  Sylvain  Levi,  a  paper  by  whom  on  ihm 
subject  was  there  read.  The  Lokananda-Nataka,  when  it  is 
read  by  some  scholar,  may  throw  light  on  the  question.  At 
present  we  can  only  say  that  Candrakirti  and  Aryadeva,  who 
refer  to  each  other,  must  be  contemporaries. 

The  Candra  grammar  being  now  restored  to  the  world,  it 
is  perhaps  time  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  towards  the 
investigation  of  the  Sarasvata  school.  Presumably  the 
published  text  of  this  grammar  represents  a  late  recension. 
But  among  the  grammatical  works  in  the  Tanjur  there  are 
several  of  this  school,  and  perhaps  something  may  be  attained 
by  these  means.     It  would  be  worth  while  if,  as  we  appear 


,  *  On  ih  tH,  11-  2,  -'hnulil  we  not  rva'l  (toi  fid*m  ,  dft  —  prak)  ntdtin  ,  du  ?    Thf 
jitbllbtful  won!  ira4ifiir,  ;;ivoti  p,  168  us  iuc  rtiuderiug  o{  fMrit,  would  probubly  Ut 
Ibr  iidtBJm^  ttdj .  -  *  !^*eu/ 
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to  be  informed  by  Mallinatha  ad  Meghaduta,  y.  14,  Ealidasa 
belonged  to  this  school. 

I  may  here  add  the  name  of  a  grammatical  work  in  the 
Tanjur  which  does  not  appear  either  in  Schiefner's  list  or 
in  any  other  enumeration  known  to  me,  viz. : — 

Ma^'uiriSabdalakaana,   Tanjur   Mdo  cxxxiv,    1-44,   by 
Legs  .  par  .  grags  (SukirtiP). 

F.  W.  Thomas. 

Pali  und  Sanskrit,  von  Dr.  R.  Otto  Franke,  Professor 
of  Sanskrit  at  Konigsberg.  8vo  ;  pp.  vi  and  176. 
(Strassburg  :  Triibner.     Price  6a.) 

This  volume  is  a  preparatory  study  for  the  author's  Pali 
Grammar,  which  is  to  appear  shortly  in  the  Gh^ndriss  series 
founded  by  Professor  Biihler  and  now  edited  by  Professor 
Kielhom.  As  is  well  known,  all  the  early  inscriptions  and 
coin-legends  are  not  written  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  a  dialect  or 
dialects  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  generally  accepted 
name.  It  is  inaccurate  to  call  it  Prakrit,  a  word  which 
has  a  clearly  defined  meaning  in  Indian  usage,  meaning 
exclusively  the  dialects  considered  in  Professor  Pischel's 
"Grammatik  der  Prakrit-sprachen."  It  is  a  very  useful, 
indeed  necessary,  word  in  that  sense ;  and  it  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  use  it  as  the  designation  for  a  very  different  set  of 
philological  phenomena. 

The  author  calls  this  language  of  the  early  inscriptions 
and  coins  Pali,  using  the  term  *  literary  Pali '  for  the  Pali 
as  it  appears  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhists  and 
in  the  later  literature  based  upon  them.  This  also  seems 
to  me  to  be  matter  for  regret.  As  now  generally  used 
and  understood,  the  word  Pali  has  a  clear  and  distinct 
connotation,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  clumsy  and  long 
expression  'literary  Pali'  is  a  loss.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  retained  the  word  Pali  (which,  after  all, 
means  a  line,  or  rule,  or  canon)  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
language  of  the  canonical  books.  It  is  true  that,  if  this  be 
done,  then  another  name  must  be  found  for  the  language 
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of  the  inscriptions  and  coins ;  and  any  new  name  is  under 
a  disadvantage.  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  that  the  word 
'Eosali'  might  be  tised,  aa  the  word  *  Magadhi/  in  ^me 
respects  more  suitable,  inYolves  the  same  sort  of  confusion 
and  ambiguity  as  *  Prakrit '  or  '  Pali.* 

This  objection  to  the  name  of  the  language  referred  to 
us  Pali  is,  however,  a  minor  matter*  The  main  point  is 
whether  the  facts  collected  are  accurate,  and  the  arguments 
based  upon  them  are  sound.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to 
state  at  once  what  these  are. 

We  have  in  Chapter  i  a  list  of  the  inscriptions,  and  of  the 
coins,  that  can  be  dated  within  a  period  extending  from  the 
third  century  a.c.  to  the  second  century  a.d.  This  is  a  very 
careful  and  elaborate  list,  and  will  be  found  most  useful. 
It  suffers  from  one  objection.  The  author  does  not  pretend 
to  be  either  a  numismatist  or  an  epigraphist.  He  gives  the 
dates  aa  stated  by  the  best  authorities,  though  he  pointa 
out  cases  where  their  conclusions  seem  doubtful  Future 
iDveatigation  may  show — specialists  could,  no  doubt,  even 
now^  in  some  cases,  point  out  —  that  some  particular  date 
or  some  particular  reading  is  wrong.  But  we  have  not 
elsewhere  any  such  list  as  is  here  provided  for  us ;  and 
it  shows,  with  great  clearness,  the  range  of  material  on 
which  the  thesis  is  based.  This  list  of  many  hundred 
inscriptions  and  coins  occupies  fifty  pages,  and  the  first  two 
chapters. 

In  Chapter  iii  the  author  points  out  the  main  conclusion 
which  is  forced  upon  us,  at  first  sight,  by  tlie^e  materials. 
The  language  of  India  during  the  period  in  question  was 
not  Sanskrit.  Sanskritisms  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
dialect  used.  These  are  at  first  very  rare,  then  they 
gradually  increaae,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
inscriptions,  with  certain  exceptions,  have  become  Sanskrit 
with  Palisms  (as  the  author  calls  them  ;  I  should  prefer 
Koialisms)  still  surviving  in  them.  The  main  fact  is  already 
generally  acknowledged.  But  the  author  states  it  with 
much  greater  fulness  and  detail  than  has  yet  been  done. 
He  shows  what   the    Sanskritisms    are,   and  distinguishes 
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between  the  results  apparent  at  different  epochs  and  in 
different  districts  of  India. 

Chapter  iv  discusses,  and  again  with  full  details,  and  with 
the  necessary  distinctions  of  time  and  place,  the  reverse  set 
of  facts — the  kind  of  Palisms  (or  Kosalisms)  that  survived 
especially  from  the  third  century  a.d.  onwards,  and  when 
and  where  they  survived. 

In  Chapters  v  and  vi  we  have  the  author's  conclusions 
from  the  data  set  out  above  as  to  the  date  and  locality  of 
the  gradual  rise  in  the  use  of  classical  Sanskrit.  One 
of  these  is  that  Sanskrit  proper  (as  distinguished  from 
Vedic)  was  mostly  cultivated  in  one  distinct  part  of  India, 
the  country  from  the  Doab  to  the  mountains,  and  that  its 
home  was  probably  originally  in  Kashmir. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  have  the  author's  conclusions 
from  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  coins  as  ta 
Pali  (that  is,  Eosali).  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  dialect, 
whatever  it  be  called,  then  used  throughout  India  was,  in 
fact,  one  dialect ;  and  he  gives,  in  support  of  this  conclusion, 
a  detailed  sketch  of  what  were  the  peculiarities  of  thia 
dialect,  the  Hindustani  of  the  centuries  before  Christ. 

The  secoDd  is  that,  besides  and  notwithstanding  the 
essential  unity  of  this  dialect,  there  is  evidence  of  local 
peculiarities,  amounting  to  local  dialectic  differences.  These 
he  gives  in  detail,  again  distinguishing  the  facts  he  quotes 
both  according  to  place  and  according  to  time. 

The  third  is  that  the  literary  Pali  used  in  the  canonical 
books  is  nearest  to  the  particular  local  variety  of  the  popular 
tongue  that  was  current  in  or  near  Avanti.  One  by  one 
the  author  goes  through  other  local  varieties,  used  in  the 
north-east,  the  north-west,  in  or  near  Mathura,  in  the 
Dekkan,  and  in  the  Kathiawad,  and  shows  in  detail  how 
these  varieties  differs  from  the  literary  Pali. 

Finally,  the  author  gives  a  list  of  those  peculiarities  of 
the  Yedic  language  which  distinguish  it  from  classical 
Sanskrit  and  are  found  also  in  Pali  —  a  list  much  longer 
and  fuller  than  the  only  one  we  have  so  far  had,  that  is  to 
say,  the  list  in  the  preface  to  Childers's  Dictionary. 


Now,  quit«  apart  from  the  validity  of  the  author's 
GOQolusions,  quite  apart  even  from  the  accuracy  of  the 
readings  the  author  takes  over  from  the  numismatists  and 
epigraphists,  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  useful  piece  of  work 
that  18  here  accomplished.  To  have  classified  and  arrauged 
according  to  time  and  place,  and  according  to  the  moot 
questions  they  elucidate  in  the  history  of  language,  an 
immense  number  of  linguistic  forms  hitherto,  for  the  most 
part,  and  precisely  for  want  of  such  a  guide,  necessarilj^ 
jumbled  together  and  confused,  is  a  signal  service  to  have 
rendered  to  the  history  of  speech  in  India.  So  much  will 
be  readily  admitted.  But  it  would  be  probably  safe  to  go 
further.  The  author  raises  the  right  sort  of  questions,  and 
deals  with  them  by  the  right  sort  of  method.  His  conclusions 
are  eminently  sound  and  reasonable*  Supposing  that  in 
a  dozen  cases  the  readings  adopted  by  the  author,  or  by 
the  epigraphists  or  numismatists,  or  the  dates  they  assign 
to  the  inscriptions  or  the  coins,  should  turn  out  to  be  wron^, 
that  would  still  leave  ninety -eight  out  of  each  hundred 
details  unaffected  —  in  other  words  two  per  cent,  of  the 
evidence  would  have  to  be  struck  out.  And  the  author  has 
been  careful  so  to  state  his  conclusions  that  tliey  would 
not  require,  in  such  a  case»  much  modification.  He  has 
placed  the  whole  question  on  a  new  footiug,  and  his  work 
will  be  quite  indispeo sable  to  any  future  worker  in  the  same 
field.  The  last  wordi  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  not  been 
said.  Some  of  the  details  quoted  will  have  to  be  modified  ; 
details  not  here  quoted  will  be  added.  The  conclusions  as 
eventually  accepted  will  not  be  quite  the  same ;  but  they 
will  be  influenced  to  a  very  large  extent  by  this  important 
monograph,  which  is  a  real  addition  to  our  knowledge,  and 
worthy  of  that  excellent  German  training  in  sound  methods 
to  which  we  Indianista  already  owe  so  much. 


t9U3. 


so  much.  ^^M 

T.  W.  Rhts  Datids.  ^I 

1 _^.i^^Bi^^,jK.^^J^^H 
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Die  Saobnstoffe  des  Rgveda  und  die  indischb  Itihasa- 
TRADiTiON,  von  Emil  Sieg.  L  pp.  vi,  150 +  [1]. 
(Stuttgart :  Kohlhammer,  1902.) 

The  work  of  which  Dr.  Sieg  of  Berlin  submits  a  specimen 
in  this  fasciculus  constitutes  a  bold  attempt  to  deal  with  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  Indian  literary  history. 
The  hymns  of  the  Rgveda  have  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
an  obvious  ritual  appUcation  which  reveals  at  the  same  time 
the  object  for  which  they  were  composed.  But  many  of  them 
are  denied  any  such  application  even  by  the  native  critics, 
and  European  scholars  will  consider  the  devices  by  which 
others  have  been  adapted  to  purposes  of  ritual  as  artificial 
interpretations.  With  regard  to  such  hymns  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their  composition.  Are 
they  purely  independent  utterances  or  were  they  intended  to 
be  communicated  in  some  context  P  In  the  latter  case,  is  the 
context  easily  inferrible  from  the  hymns  themselves  or  have 
we  any  external  aids  for  ascertaining  it  ? 

The  answer  to  a  part  of  these  questions  may  be  taken  as 
a  matter  of  common  acceptance.  There  are  hymns  in  the 
Rgveda  which  imply  a  context,  and  of  these  some  at  any 
rate  demand  for  their  explanation  the  help  of  other  literary 
material.  Dr.  Sieg  points  out  that  this  truth,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Professor  Windisch,  who  recognized  the  hymn 
of  Pururavas  and  Urva6I  (R.V.,  x,  95)  as  a  dialogue  without 
context,  has  been  clearly  expounded  by  Professor  Oldenberg,^ 
and  all  scholars  familiar  with  Pischel  and  Geldner's  Vedische 
Studien  are  aware  what  use  these  authors  make  of  the  same 
conception.  Professor  Oldenberg  well  compares  the  relation 
between  the  verse  and  prose  of  the  Pali  Jataka,  and  finds  in 
this  system  of  text  and  sermon  the  prevailing  literary  type 
of  pre-Buddhist  times.  We  may  add  of  post-Buddhist  times 
also  ;  for  the  conjunction  of  a  text  in  itself  brief  and  obscure 
with  an  indispensable  commentary  is,  one  might  say,  the 
prevailing  one  in  all  periods  of  Indian  literature  down  to 

»  Z.D.M.G.,  1883,  pp.  54-86  ;  1885,  pp.  52-90. 
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ihe  present,  and  we  need  have  no  a  priori  scruples  in 
recognizing  the  satne  deeply  rooted  intellectual  habit  in  the 
l^gyeda  itaelf.  The  figure  of  the  poet  who  recites  his  verse 
in  the  middle  of  a  prose  narrative  is  still  familiar  in  all  parts 
of  India,  and  may  have  been  familiar  in  the  earliest  age. 

But  if  there  are  many  hymns  in  the  Veda  which  imply 
a  story,  it  is  an  inference  of  mathematical  certainty  that 
not  all  these  stories  have  been  lost.  There  may  have  been 
much  change  and  transformation,  which  is  indeed  the  fate 
of  all  Indian  writings,  aflPecting  not  only  epics  but  also 
highly  finished  compositions  such  as  the  Stikuntala.  But  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  nothing  were  left  in  the  later  literature 
capable  of  explaining  the  earlier. 

This  thought  is  developed  and  pointed  in  the  introductory 
part  of  Dt  Sieg's  worlc.  He  shows  that  the  critical  principle 
in  question  w^as  familiar  to  the  Indian  commentators  and 
precisely  expounded  by  them.  The  most  general  term 
for  the  application  of  a  hymn  was  rinii/oga,  and  they 
distinguished  between  the  expressed  and  implied  ciniyoga 
of  hymns  and  parts  of  hymns.  Their  discussions  proceeded 
predominantly  from  four  points  of  view,  and  they  were 
classed  tis  yqjnikah,  atmavidah^  nairukldhf  or  aifihdsikd/t, 
according  as  they  treated  the  hymns  from  ceremonial, 
philosophical,  grammatical,  or  mythological -historical  stand- 
points. In  the  Brahraanas,  and  in  general  oommentarics 
such  as  that  of  Say  una,  there  is  a  commingling  of  all  three 
methods  of  interpretation.  But  we  have  an  example  of  all 
the  mainly  etymological  treatment  in  Yiiska's  Nirukta,  while 
the  philosophical  criticism  gave  rise  to  the  transcendental 
or  Adhydtma  explanations. 

Dr.  Sieg  maintains  that  the  existence  of  the  forms 
aitihd^ika  and  paurdnika  in  their  context  in  the  Mahabha^ya 
(iv,  2,  60)  proves  the  existence  of  a  particular  work  entitled 
Ilihthft  or  Purdm,  as  a  textbook  or  collection  of  mythological 
lore.  But  we  cannot  admit  the  force  of  this  argument. 
Fata ilj all  makes  no  mention  of  the  formation  dkhydnika  in  the 
sense  of  '  a  student  of  dkhydna  or  romance,'  recording  special 
names  as  rdsntadatiika^  etc.,  for  *  a  student  of  the  Vd^amdaUd 
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story/  etc.  But  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  purdna 
or  itihdsa  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  single  body  of 
legend,  while  romance  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 
We,  too,  have  *  historians  '  and  '  mythologists/  but  no 
^novelist'  in  the  same  sense.  Whether  the  remainder  of 
Dr.  Sieges  argumentation  on  this  head  is  conclusive  cannot 
be  answered  without  a  longer  inquiry.  But  even  if  the 
Indian  conunentators  employ  the  words  itihdsa  and  purdna  of 
definite  literary  types  of  works  (as  Dr.  Sieg  urges,  pp.  27  sqq., 
33),  this  is  not  the  same  as  referring  to  one  single  work. 
The  terms  aitihdsika  and  paurdnika  seem  of  precisely  the  same 
nature  as  vait/dkaranika,  chdndasika,  and  naiydyika.  Why, 
indeed,  should  we  not  be  content  to  understand  by  the  word 
purdna  a  class  of  writings  from  which  sprang  the  purdna  par 
excellence,  the  Mahabharata,  which,  as  Dr.  Sieg  mentions, 
the  Indian  commentators  understood  by  the  nameP  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  a  systematic  treatment  of  mythology. 

The  main  body  of  Dr.  Sieg's  work,  pp.  44-142,  deals  with 
individual  hymns  and  legends,  and  constitutes  the  practical 
application  of  his  theory.  The  case  is  emphatically  one  for 
the  maxim  solritur  ambulando,  and  if  in  a  number  of  cases 
it  is  possible  by  the  employment  of  later  legends  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  elucidation  of  the  hymns,  the  value  of 
this  method  stands  beyond  dispute.  I  do  not  propose  (nor 
do  I  claim  any  special  competence)  to  examine  in  detail  this 
part  of  the  book.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  legends 
Dr.  Sieg  seems  to  me  to  come  materially  nearer  to  the  right 
interpretation  and  even  to  attain  to  a  definite  solution.  One 
of  the  best  examples  is  the  legend  of  Syava^va  as  compared 
with  R.V.  V,  61.  The  relation  between  the  two  seems  to 
be  established,  but  there  nevertheless  remains  an  obscurity 
in  the  storj'  as  concerns  the  part  played  by  Taranta,  Puru- 
milha,  and  Sasiyasl.  If  from  some  other  source  Dr.  Sieg 
should  be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  part  of  the  legend 
and  at  the  same  time  elucidate  the  relations  between 
Syavasva  and  the  Advins  (Syava,  see  Macdonell,  "  Vedic 
Mythology,"  p.  52),  the  whole  hymn  will  be  fully  explained. 

Dr.  Sieg  is  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  his  material,  and 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  gainsay  the  learning  and  skill  witli 
which  he  handles  it.  We  regret  only  that  he  has  seTeral 
timea  (e.g.,  p.  126,  p.  137,  n.  4)  treated  the  Brhaddevata  as 
posterior  in  date  to  the  Muhabhiirata,  whereas  Professor 
Maodonell  has  pointtnl  out  to  rae  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  If  I  raay  call  attention  to  two  details  with  which 
I  should  previsionally  disagree,  on  p.  84  we  find  the  word 
pndmat  of  R.V»  iv,  18.  8-9,  explained  (with  Grassroann) 
aa  angmentless  imperfect  of  fnad  mamndt,  while  on  p,  97 
Dt,  Sieg  proposes  to  emend  a  note  of  Harisvamin, 

daurgraha  ndma  daurgahendivena  mmhatma  kmtund  f/e, 

by  reading  ^a  ha  tena  for  mmhatena.  I  cannot  restut  the 
conclusion  that  Ludwig  is  here  right  in  taking  mdmat  as 
13^  pronoun,  referring  back  to  the  mama  of  v,  7.  In  that  case 
we  must  regard  it  as  an  ablative  =  Prakrit  mamatto.  In 
the  second  passage,  I  should  prefer  to  re^d  daurga/tendiveiiu 
mrnfiatena  with  the  text,  and  interpret  it  to  mean  with 
a  datirgaha^  i.e.  an  diva  mnifmia^  *a  body  of  horse/  so  that 
daurgaha  bears  the  same  relation  to  dargaha  as  austra,  *  body 
of  camels/  etc.,  to  u^tra,  etc.  Perhaps  the  original  reading 
wa»  daurgafiendivena  fmammnhena  hratund.  The  simplex 
dnrgaha,  *  hortie/  is  no  doubt  a  compound  of  dur  =.dJtur  with 
gdh^  and  analogous  to  ^vyta,  junienta^  dhanreya.  With  the 
ffnand=^smig(im,  noted  p,  49,  n.  5,  we  may  compare  the 
classical  dfmand,  which  bears  the  same  sense* 

What  we  have  said  will  be  suificient  to  show  to  the  reader 
that  Dr*  Sieg  has  in  this  work  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  solved, 
must  be  solved  on  the  lines  which  he  here  lays  down. 
Inasmuch  as  his  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  the 
essential  aids  to  its  investigatiou^  and  further  his  skill  and 
scholarly  method  in  dealing  with  these^  are  fully  on  a  level 
with  the  high  demands  of  modei-n  research,  we  hope  that  he 
may  6nd  the  necessarj^  support  for  continuing  the  publication 
of  the  large  mass  of  material  which  he  has  prepared. 

F.  W.  Thomas. 
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HoBA  Semiticje,  I,  II.  The  Didascalia  Apostolorum  : 
I.  Syriac  Text ;  11.  English  Translation.  By  Margaret 
DuNLOP  Gibson,  M.R.A.S.,  LL.D.  (London :  C.  J.  Clay 
and  Sons,  1903.) 

The  Didascalia  consists  of  a  series  of  rules  and  exhortations- 
regulating  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  congregation  of  the 
early  Christian  Church.  It  was  originally  written  in  Greek, 
but  has  survived  only  in  more  or  less  incomplete  versions, 
of  which  the  Syriac  is  the  most  valuable.  The  Syriac  text 
was  edited  some  fifty  years  ago  anonymously  (by  the 
great  Lagarde)  from  a  Paris  MS.,  which  was  then  imique. 
Lagarde's  book — only  100  copies  were  issued — ^has  long  been 
out  of  print,  and  other  MSS.  have  since  come  to  light, 
among  them  a  copy  of  an  ancient  MS.  which  was  acquired 
a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Rendel  Harris  in  Mesopotamia*^ 
There  was,  therefore,  room  for  a  new  edition  of  the  text,  and 
Mrs.  Gibson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  performance  of 
a  piece  of  work  which  places  all  students  of  early  Christianity 
under  an  obligation.  The  Didascalia  has  been  held  to  date 
from  the  third  century;  it  throws  a  welcome  light  upon 
the  practices  of  the  early  Christians,  and  exercised  great 
influence  upon  the  structure  and  ecclesiastical  government 
of  the  Church.  It  appears  now  for  the  first  time  with  hh 
English  translation,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  this 
may  lead  to  a  closer  investigation  of  the  critical  questions 
with  which  the  book  is  bound  up. 

That  the  Didascalia  should  have  had  ascribed  to  it  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  is  not  an  unknown  practice  in  the 
East,  where  greater  influence  and  attention  was  procured 
for  a  writing  by  deliberately  issuing  it  under  the  name  and 
authority  of  famous  personages.  Mrs.  Gibson's  remarks  may 
be  quoted  here : — 

**  When  we  have  got  over  our  initial  umazement  that  any  body 
of  ecclesiastical  rulers  should  attempt  to  use  the  names  of  their 
predecessors  instead  of  their  own,  we  must  acknowledge  that  most 
of  the  precepts  and  practices  inculcated  are  excellent,  and  well 
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Hy  of  our  own  considoration To  some  roinds,  no 

iloubt,  this  flornment,  from  its  early  date,  will  appeal  with  greater 
foreo  than  to  others;  and  to  these  I  would  respectfully  euggest 
that  if  they  consider  it  to  be  really  ol  Apostolic  authority,  they 
ought  to  adopt  its  rules  in  their  entirety;  but  that  it  is  not 
legitimntc  to  accept  one  and  reject  another,  unless  that  other  be 
proved  to  be  a  laler  interpolation/' 

Mra,  Gibson  has  edited  the  Syriao  from  the  copy  referred 
to  above,  and  has  collated  it  not  only  with  La  garde's  text, 
but  also  with  fragments  preserved  at  the  British  Museum, 
at  Cambridge^  and  at  Rome.  Her  tranglation  is  conscientioua 
and  painstaking,  and  her  introductions  to  the  volumes  are 
useful,  though  all  too  brief.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
among  the  multitude  of  Scriptural  quotations  in  the  text 
there  are  some  (from  the  Gospels)  which  seem  tn  be  derived, 
not  from  the  Peshitta,  but  from  the  old  Syriac  version  which 
it  superseded.  Many  of  them,  also,  agree  with  neither, 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  tliat  these  owe  their  origin  to 
a  Gospel  harmony. 

In  conclusion,  as  an  illustration  of  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  Didmmiia^  we  append  an  extract  from  Chapter  xii, 
dealing  with  the  positions  to  be  occupied  by  the  congregation 
at  Divine  Service  : — 

**  For  as  we  see  the  irrational  beasts,  we  mean  oxen,  sheep,  and 
goats,  lying  down  in  herd^,  rising  and  feeding  and  mating,  and 
none  of  them  is  separate  from  its  race  ;  and  also  the  beasts  of  the 
deserts  go  in  the  mountains  along  with  those  who  ore  like  them. 
Thns,  therefore,  it  ought  to  he  also  in  the  Church,  that  those  who 
are  children  should  sit  by  themselves,  if  there  be  room ;  if  not,  let 
them  stand  upon  their  feet.  And  let  those  who  are  advanced  in 
years  sit  by  themselves,  *  .  ,  Again,  also  let  those  who 
are  girls  sit  apart.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  are  married  and 
young  and  have  children  stay  by  themselves,  but  the  old 
women   and    widows   sit   by   themselves,    the    Deacon   seeing    as 

t  every  one  enters  that  he  goes  to  his  place,  lest  any  one  ait  in 
u  place  that  is  not  his.  Let  the  Deacon  also  notice  lest  any  ooe 
whisper,  or  sleep,  or  laugh,  or  make  signs ;  for  thus  it  is  required 
that  [people]  be  attentive  in  the  Church,  with  watchfulness  and 
good  manners,  and  with  their  ears  open  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,** 
S.  A.  C. 
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The  Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira,  translated  and  annotated 
by  William  F.  Sinclair  and  Donald  Ferguson. 
(Hakluyt  Society,  1902.) 

The  appearance  of  a  work  bearing  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair's 
name  on  its  title-page,  renews  our  regret  at  his  early  death, 
before  he  had  time,  after  his  release  from  official  cares,  to 
give  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  exceptional  experience  of 
things  Indian.  No  one  who  saw  his  vigorous  frame  or 
listened  to  his  vivacious  talk,  could  have  anticipated  for 
him  anything  but  long  years  of  life  and  labour. 

The  book  consists  chiefly  of  a  translation  from  the 
Portuguese  of  that  portion  of  "  Relaciones  de  Pedro 
Teixeira  .  .  .  ,"  published  at  Antwerp  in  1610,  which 
contains  the  account  of  his  journey  from  India  to  Italy  in 
the  year  1604  (pp.  1-152).  This  translation  and  most  of 
the  notes  to  it  are  by  Mr.  Sinclair.  Prefixed  to  it  are  an 
accoimt  of  the  author  (i-xxiv) ;  an  essay  on  the  First 
Coming  of  the  English  and  Dutch  to  the  East  (xxv- 
Ixxxix) ;  and  the  bibliography  of  Teixeira's  book.  All 
these  are  by  Mr.  Donald  Ferguson,  who  has  added  (pp.  153- 
267)  a  translation  of  Teixeira's  history  of  Harmuz  (Ormuz), 
extracts  from  his  "  Kings  of  Persia  "  and  "  Most  notable 
Provinces  of  Persia,"  concluding  with  an  earlier  Chronicle 
of  Harmuz  by  a  Dominican  friar. 

So  far  as  I  have  any  means  of  testing  it,  all  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
and  Mr.  Ferguson's  work  seems  excellently  well  done. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  particular,  displays  very  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  above  all  with  the 
Portuguese  branch  of  it.  Perhaps,  if  one  wanted  to  be 
very  critical,  it  might  be  objected  that  Mr.  Ferguson's  long 
excursus  (of  65  pages)  on  the  English  and  Dutch  voyages, 
excellent  as  it  is  in  itself,  rather  overweights  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  stands  a  little  outside  its  subject.  As  for  Teixeira, 
I  should  not  place  him  very  high  myself  in  the  list  of 
early  writers  of  travels.  He  has  little  of  the  naivetS  which 
is  their  chief  charm ;  and  his  contributions  to  solid  know- 
ledge would   not  be  much   missed.      The  route  had  been 
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traveUed  before,  and  was  travelled  several  ttmos  afterwards* 
No  doubt,  he  is  useful  in  continuing  the  chain  of  knowledge 
between  his  predecessors  and  his  successors.  In  his  history 
of  Ormuz,  however,  he  becomes  a  first-hand,  if  not  a  unique, 
authority  (Appendix  A). 

For  my  own  part,  I  find  the  extracts  from  his  delightfully 
digressive  *' Kings  of  Persia''  (Appendix  B)  much  raore 
entertaining  reading  than  the  Travels.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  traveller's  tale,  on  p.  223,  about  the  fish  and  the  eats 
at  Maskat.  '*  A  hungry  cat  will  come  down  to  the  beach 
and  lay  her  tail  in  the  water,  to  which  the  little  fishes  come 
and  take  hold  of  it.  When  she  feels  them  fast,  with  a  whisk 
of  her  tail  she  lays  them  high  and  dry,  and  satisfies  her 
appetite/*  Mr.  Sinclair's  comment  is  also  good  :  **  I  know 
that  fish  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  for  this  story  to  be 
true,  but  I  doubt  the  cat's  being  clever  enough."  Or  take 
again,  on  p.  232,  the  account  of  the  weed  which  grew  in  the 
streets  on  the  Cororoandel  coast,  and  if  chewed  so  that  the 
teeth  retained  the  juice,  any  stone,  however  hard,  could  be 
reduced  to  dust  without  hurting  the  teeth  ;  **  as  proved  many 
times  in  my  own  person,  and  by  means  of  others;  which  surely 
should  make  us  all  praise  the  Creator,  who  has  granted  such 
power  to  a  weed,"  Mr,  Ferguson  says  he  cannot  identify 
this  marvellous  '  weed  ' ;  I  wonder  whether  anyone  else  can  P 

On  one  occasion  only  have  I  found  Mr.  Ferguson  tripping. 
Teixeira  (p.  200)  says  "the  husks  [of  the  poppy]  are  called 
j^mtf  those  who  do  so  [Le>  use  the  husks]  go  by  the  name  of 
pmt^s"  ;  to  which  Mr,  Ferguson  appends  the  note  :  "Persian 
past  =  loWf  mean,  vile,  etc.     This  can  hardly  be  the  origin 

of  the   term  pnBtm "      Here  he   diverges   into 

a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  class  of  people  so  called 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  East,  There  is,  of  course,  a  Persian 
word  pmt^  of  which  the  meaning  is  correctly  given  by 
Mr,  Ferguson,  But  it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  familiar 
with  Persian  or  Urdu  that  Teixeira's /?««/  can  be  nothing  but 
the  mmA  post,  literally  'skin,  hide/  which  is  the  ordinary 
name  for  the  poppy-head  or  capsule,  just  as  qpm  is  for 
the  juice. 

William  Irvuje. 
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The  Creation-Stort  of  Genesis  I :  a  Sumerian  Theogonr 
and  Cosmogony.  By  Dr.  Hugo  Radau.  pp.  xv  and 
70.  (Chicago,  Open  Court  Publishing  Go. ;  London, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  1892.) 

In  this  little  book  the  author,  who  is  in  the  forefront  of 
rising  Assyriologists,  brings  many  arguments  to  show  that 
the  Creation-story  in  Oenesis  is  of  Sumero-Akkadian  (Le. 
non-Semitic  Babylonian)  origin.  That  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  true  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  as  incontrovertible 
historical  facts  abundantly  indicate  (e.g.,  the  statement  in 
Oenesis  that  the  early  migrants  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  they  settled,  and  built  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
and  the  record  that  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish 
race,  was  bom  in  TJr  of  the  Chaldees). 

Just  how  much  of  the  story  or  stories  of  the  Creation  in 
Oenesis,  however,  is  Sumero-Akkadian  is  not  by  any  means 
clear,  for  the  compiler  of  the  sacred  narrative  would  seem  to 
have  taken  simply  as  much  as  suited  his  purpose,  filling  in 
the  rest  either  from  other  sources  or  from  his  own  inward 
convictions.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  though 
water  is  the  first  existing  thing,  and  the  earliest  abode  of 
life,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  author  of  the  narrative 
conceived  it  as  a  living  being  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  as 
is  stated  in  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Creation,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Dragon-myth,  where  the  Tauthe  (Tiawatu, 
*  the  Ocean ')  of  the  Babylonian  story  appears  variously  as 
Rahab,  Leviathan,  and  *  the  serpent,'  was  certainly  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  enormous  differences 
which  exist  between  the  Biblical  and  the  Babylonian 
narratives  would  seem  to  point  rather  to  a  common  origin 
for  the  two,  than  the  borrowing  of  the  former  from  the 
latter,  either  wholly  or  in  part 

The  author  makes  the  Babylonian  primaeval  ocean  to  be 
"  a  monster  of  double  sex :  a  masculine  and  a  feminine  in 
one  person,  a  kind  of  androgyn,"  and  by  the  "joining  of 
their  waters  in  one  "  the  gods  were  created.     It  is  doubtful. 
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bowever,  whether  the  suggestion  that  |^T44n  in  verse  2 
should  be  translated  **  the  chaotic  mass  (or  primaeval  waters, 
ocean)  ''  will  meet  with  acceptance.  Dr.  Radau  further  goes 
on  to  say — 

**  If  the  Hebrew  Tehom  is  ecjual  to  the  Babylonian  Ti4mat, 
thai '  the  waters  *  roust  be  the  (Babylonian)  *  apaQ/     But  if 

*  the  waters*  are  the  'apsA/  then  *  the  spirit  of  God'  must 
be  it  too !  This  follows  from  the  paraUelism  (of  the  twa 
accounts)/' 

But  the  writer  of  Genesis  i,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently 
did  not  believe  in  an  androgynous  raonster,  and  whilst 
retaining  the  Ti4mat  or  Tehom,   substituted   for   the  apsd 

*  the  spirit  of  Elohim '  as  the  life-giving  power  of  every- 
thing ;  and  if  Tehom  be  equivalent  to  Ti^raat,  then  ^&'n, 
'  the  darkness/  must  bo  Ti^mat  too.  It  was,  therefore, 
rightly  said  that  the  figlit  of  Merodach  with  Tidmai  wii» 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  conflict  between  %///  and 
darkne&H  (pp.  8-9), 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  ralher 
argumentative^  but  suggestive  and  int-eresting,  discourse 
concerning  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  with  special  reference 
to  the  cosmology.  Unfortunately,  tfjis  part  is  rather  special, 
and   even    the    device   of  humorously   attaching    the   titles 

*  Mr.  *  and  *  Sirs. '  to  the  names  of  deities  in  some  casea 
does  not  relieve  it  from  this  disadvantage — a  rather  serious 
one  in  a  book  not  read  exclusively  by  Assyriologists. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  ideas  which  it  contains  make  it 
very  profitable  reading.  The  dream  of  Gudea  and  its 
illustrations  of  Old  Testament  ideas  of  the  deity ;  the 
Babylonian  conception  of  the  universe ;  the  genealogy  of 
the  Babylonian  primaeval  divinities  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  creation-stories,  etc.,  are 
treated  at  length.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  arguments  he 
touches  upon  the  reason  of  the  Hebrew  day  beginning  at 
sunset : — 

**  Wincklcr  confe»«es:  *  Diis  bubyloni^cbe  Pantheon  stellt 
nicht  den  Sonnengott,  sondern  deu  Mondgott  an  die  Spitzt — 
irarum.  kt  noch  unklar*     The  reason  is  this:   As  the  chaoa 
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preceded  the  cosmos,  as  the  darkness  the  light,  thus  the 
Htghi  precedes  the  day,  and  Sin  being  '  he  who  governs  the 
night/  most  necessarily  precede  Shamash,  who  governs  the 
day.  This  is  also  the  reason  why,  in  early  times,  the  *  day ' 
consisted  of  '  night  and  day ' — accepted  even  by  P. :  '  there 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  the  ....  day.* 
This  latter,  no  doubt,  is  a  relic  of  the  Sumerian  conception 
of  the  day — for  among  the  Sumerians  Sin  was  the  father  of 

Shamash But  if  the  day  began  with  the  evening 

or  night,  then  the  i/ear  must  have  begun  with  the  winter, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  could  not  have  been  the 
21st  of  March  (the  Ist  Nisan),  but  must  have  been  the 
2l8t  of  September  (the  1st  Tishri).  ....  The  present 
Jewish  New  Year's  month  thus  goes  back  to  the  most 
ancient  times  :  to  the  time  of  the  Sumerians." 

Whether  his  conclusions  be  always  soundly  based  or  not. 
Dr.  Radau's  book  is  a  most  noteworthy  monograph,  and 
deserves  the  special  attention  of  all  students  of  ancient 
Semitic  religious  beliefs,  which  have  had  such  enormous 
influence  in  shaping  the  creeds  of  the  white  races  of  the 
earth. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


La  Magie  Assyrienne,  etude  suivie  de  Textes  Magiques, 
transcrits,  traduits,  et  comment^s,  par  C.  Fossey,  Docteur 
es-Lettres.     (Paris:  Leroux,  1902.) 

This  work  consists  of  141  pages  of  matter  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  Babylonian  magic  (for  such  it  is,  rather  than 
Assyrian),  followed  by  333  pages  of  translations  of  the 
tablets,  with  notes. 

The  study  of  magic  (not  with  the  intention  of  practising 
it)  is  one  which  oflers  many  attractions  to  the  student  of 
Assyro- Babylonian  life,  manners,  and  customs.  How  this 
superstitious  practice  entered  into  the  life  of  all,  even  the 
most  intelligent,  in  those  days,  is  well  shown  by  the  short 
letter  from  an  Assyrian  king  (Assur-banl-&pli)  which  M.  Fossey 
quotes,  and  which,  being  short,  I  reproduce  here : — 
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To  the  king  my  lord,  thy  servant  Istar-sum-Sred*  May 
lere  be  peace  to  the  kiog  my  lord.  May  Nebo  and 
erodach  blesa  the  king  my  lord*  ConcemiDg  that  of 
which  the  king  my  lord  wrote  to  me  thus:  'la  there  some 
curse  written  therein?'  I  have  made  research.  No,  there 
is  no  curse  written/* 

Indeed,  the  Ufe  of  the  people  rauat  have  been  full  of 
iippreheosion  on  account  of  the  different  omens  attached  to  the 
various  actions  and  circumstances  of  life,  not  seldom  giving 
them  considerable  anxiety,  and  thisi  when  the  fates  seemed 
to  be  entirely  adverse,  must  not  uufrequently  have  led  to 
deapair,  sometimes  leading,  as  at  the  present  day,  to  death. 
To  us  it  seems  often  strange  and  unreasonable,  this  extreme 
superstition  which  caused  Nineveh  to  be  called  **  the  mother 
of  witchcrafts/'  but  it  is  not  so  very  many  centuries  since 
such  things  were  officially  recognized  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  are  recognized  in  the  laws  of 
ammurabi,  the  very  first  enactments  of  his  code  referring 
such  practices.  This,  however,  is  only  natural  among 
people  firmly  rooted  in  such  superstitions,  and  has 
considerable  appropriateness,  for  the  enactments  in  question 
are  against  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  by  such  means. 

In  his  essay  upon  the  subject  of  Babylonian  magic 
which  precedes  the  translation,  M.  Fossey  treats  of  the 
iOUTCes  of  his  information — the  Babylonian  and  Assyriau 
tablets ;  of  demon s^  sorcerers  and  sorceresses,  ill-luck  and 
sickness ;  divination  and  the  rites  attending  purification ; 
tlie  rites  which  destroy ;  those  which  transmit ;  the  pharmu- 
copia  of  magic ;  oral  rites,  incantations,  and  imprecations ; 
preventative  rites,  amulets,  and  talismans ;  the  gods  and 
magic;  and  the  position  of  magic  between  religion  and 
science.  It  is  naturally  a  great  advance  on  the  late  Francois 
Lenormant*s  **  Chaldean  Magic/'  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  twenty-siz  years  ago,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
latest  word  upon  the  subject 

The  translations  are  in  every  case  accompanied  by  trana* 
literations  of  the  original  texts,  and«  when   bilingual,  both 
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langaages  are  given.  They  are  in  the  main  renderings  of 
inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  original  texts 
are  mostly  given  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  "Cimeiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,"  a  work 
which  was  prepared  for  publication  by  E.  Norris,  G.  Smith, 
and  myself,  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
one  of  this  Society's  most  illustrious  members. 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  for  regret  that  all  the  duplicates 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  known  are  not 
yet  published,  but  this  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  time.  The 
effect,  however,  is  that  no  edition  can  at  present  be  complete, 
and  improvement  in  the  not  altogether  distant  iiiture  is  in 
many  cases  almost  a  certainty.  Thus,  for  instance,  on 
pp.  154-155, 11.  3-5  are  completed  by  a  duplicate  (Sumerian 
only),  as  follows :  Imnia  (written  ha)  hula,  imma  gia,  hulahha 
zae  nam-hee  (instead  of  zi  nam-bea),  ig  nu-halammaene,  zi  anna 
he-pa,  zi  kia  he-pa,  Semitic  Babylonian,  mmu  limnu  [sumu 
MreiP],  gilittu,  nts  mutu,  sa  Id  .  .  .  ,  uis  iami  lu-tamdt, 
nis  irftiti  iii'tamdt,  suggesting  the  translation  :  "  The  evil 
thirst,  [the  recurrent  thirst],  terror,  the  spirit  of  death 
which  doth  not  [depart?],  spirit  of  heaven,  mayest  thou 
exorcise,  spirit  of  earth,  mayest  thou  exorcise." 

For  such  things  as  these,  however,  M.  Fossey  is  not 
responsible.  Moreover,  his  translations  seem  to  be  good, 
and  he  has  not  shrunk  from  giving  renderings  of  texts  in 
Sumerian  only.  It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  subject, 
and  can  be  recommended. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 

In  the  Recueil  de  Tramux  reiatifa  a  la  Philologie  et  d 
I* Archdologie  egyptienncs  et  assyriennes,  vol.  xxv,  Professor 
Naville  has  published  a  very  interesting  description  of  the 
Stone  of  Palermo  (**  La  Pierre  de  Palerme  "),  with  translation. 
This  raonimient,  he  says,  was  of  Heliopolitan  origin,  and 
it  gives  a  list  of  festivals,  the  height  of  the  Nile  inundation 
(apparently),  and  many  historical  events.  Among  the  things 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  two  different  kinds  of  year 
are  referred  to,  and  that  there  was  a  chronological  system 
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which  was  independent  of  the  reign  of  the  ruling  sovereign. 
The  festivals  are  themselves  often  of  great  interest,  those 
of  the  union  of  the  North  and  the  South,  the  foundation  of 
Memphis,  the  destruction  of  the  Anu,  the  foundation  of 
Heracleopolis,  etc.,  being  mentioned  among  them.  The 
paper  is  accompanied  by  a  facsimile  and  a  pen  and  ink 
copy  of  the  two  sides  of  the  stone. 
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NOTES   OF   THE   QUARTER. 

(January,  February,  March,  1903.) 


I.   General  Meetings  of  the  Royax  Asiatic  Society. 

February  10th,  1903.— Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

Major  Salmon, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  TUbe, 

Mr.  P.  PiUai, 

Mr.  C.  M.  Nair,  and 

Mr.  Imdad  Ali 
were  elected  members. 

The  President  gave  expression  to  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  the  Society  and  by  Oriental  scholarship  in  the  death  of 
Professor  Cowell ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Professor  Macdonell, 
seconded  by  Professor  Bendall,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : — "  That  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep 
sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  to  Oriental  scholarship  from  the 
lamented  death  of  Professor  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  and  to 
express  its  deepest  sjrmpathy  with  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family." 

Professor  Margoliouth  read  a  paper  on  the  terms  **  Muslim 
and  Hanif ."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Hirschfeld, 
Mr.  Sohrawarthy,  Professor  Hagopian,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyall 
took  part.     The  paper  will  appear  in  the  July  number. 

March  10th,  1903. — ^Lord  Reay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Colonel  H.  S.  Jarrett,  CLE.,  and 
Mr.  Henrik  Borgstrom 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

J.&.A.B.  1903.  27 
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The  President  gave  expression  to  the  great  loss  sustained 
by  scholarship  through  the  death  of  M.  Gaston  Paris.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  vote  of  condolence  should  be  com- 
municated to  his  relatives  and  to  the  Academies  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Dr.  Grierson,  CLE.,  read  a  paper  on  ''Tulsi  Das."  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Bendall,  Mr.  Irvine, 
and  Mr.  Bouverie  Pusey  took  part.  The  paper  will  appear 
in  the  July  Journal. 


II.    Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

I.    Zeitschkift  der  Deutschen  Moegenlandischen  Gesellschaft. 
Band  LVI,  Heft  4. 

YoUers  (E.  u.  E.  v.  Dobschiitz).  Ein  spanisch-arabisches 
Evangelienfragment. 

Smith  (V.  A.).     Andhra  History  and  Coinage. 

Praetorius  (F.).  Zur  Geschichte  der  griechischen 
Alphabets. 

Littmann  (E.).  Koptischer  Einfluss  im  Agyptisch- 
Arabischen. 

Praetorius  (F.).    tjber  einige  Pluralformen  des  Semitischen. 

Rothstein  (J.  W.).  Zur  Kritik  des  Deboraliedes  und  die 
ursprungliche  rhythmische  Form  desselbcn. 

Bacher  (W.).     Judisch-Persisches  aus  Buchiira. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

Hiising  (G.).     Elamisches. 

Becker  (C.  H.).     Die  Ibn  el-Kelbl-HSS.  im  Escorial. 

Fischer  (A.).     Zur  Siloahinschrift. 

Kugler  (F.  X.).     Berichtigung. 

11.    Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  XVI,  No.  4. 

Goldziher  (I.).  Bemerkungen  zur  arabischen  Trauer- 
poesie. 

Speyer  (J.  S.).  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Text  of  the 
Divyavadana. 
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Bel  (A.).     La  Djazja. 

Fousain  (L.  de  la  V.),     Dogmatique  bouddhique. 

Basaet  (R.),     Rapport  sur  les  etudes  berberes  et  baoussa. 

No.  3.     Table  dea  matidres  de  la  9^  serie. 


IIL    Obituary  Notices* 

Prqfemov  CowelL 

Not  only  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  that  England  has 
produced,  but  probably  also  the  most  widely  learned  man  of 
onr  time,  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Edward  By  lea 
Cowell,  Professor  of  Hanekrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  died  there  on  Monday,  February  9th. 

Cowell  was  born  at  Ipswich,  January  2*3rd,  1826»  and  was 
educated  at  Ipswich  School,  During  his  schooldays  he  use4 
to  read  in  the  Public  Library,  and  there  in  1841  came  on 
Sir  William  Jones's  works,  reading  especially  the  translation 
of  the  Sanskrit  play  **Sakuntala,**  **  I  well  remember,'*  he 
said,  in  a  memorable  address  given  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1898,  "  the  joy  of  finding  a  Persian  grammar 
among  his  works,  and  I  soon  learned  the  character  .... 
and  began  to  study  the  anthology."      From  this  book,  he 

addled,    he   gave,   '*  thirteen    years    afterwards 

FitzGerald  his  first  lesson  in  the  Persian  alphabet."  In 
the  same  year  he  !*aw  Professor  H,  H.  Wilson's  **  Sanskrit 
Grammar "    advertised,    which    he   bought   not  long   after. 

I**  Of  course  I  found  Sanskrit  too  hard,"  he  continued,  *'  but 
I  returned  to  PtTsian  meanwhile,"  reading  alone  the 
"Shahnamah"  and  Hafiz.  His  first  guide  in  Oriental 
studies  was  Colonel  Hockley,  an  old  Bombay  officer  settled 
in  Ipswich,  with  whom  he  read  Jami.  On  leaving  school 
]l«  at  first  entered  into  commerce  under  his  father,  and  it 
WHS  in  course  of  business  visifs  to  London  that  he  formed 
thoaeqiiaintancr  of  IT.  IT,  Wilson,  fhcD  Librarian  of  the  India 
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House.  He  gradually  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in 
Sanskrit ;  for  in  1851  lie  published  a  translation  of  Ealidasa'a 
play  "  Vikramorvafil."  His  actual  systematic  study  under 
Wilson  commenced,  however,  only  in  1853,  as  we  learn 
from  his  address  to  the  Cambridge  Electoral  Boll.  In  1847 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Charlesworth,  and  in  1850  entered 
the  XJniyersity  of  Oxford,  being  then  obliged,  as  a  married 
man,  to  enter  a  hall  (Magdalen  Hall),  not  a  college.  He 
took  honours  both  in  classics  (First  Class,  Final  1854)  and 
in  mathematics,  and  the  XJniversity  somewhat  tardily 
acknowledged  his  eminence  by  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  in  1896.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
History  at  Presidency  College,  Calcutta,  and  in  1858  also 
Principal  of  the  Sanskrit  College  in  the  same  city.  Here 
he  remained  till  1864,  and  laid  the  real  foundation  of  his 
reputation  as  an  Orientalist,  the  happy  combination  of  wide 
and  deep  Western  culture  with  the  concentrated  traditional 
lore  of  the  Eastern  pandit.  Unfortunately  for  the  present 
generation,  he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  this  type. 
The  present  policy  of  our  Indian  authorities  in  replacing 
European  teachers  of  Sanskrit  in  India  by  natives  not  only 
dwarfs  critical  scholarship  in  India,  but  also  injures  the 
proper  balance  of  Oriental  studies  at  home.  In  Calcutta 
Cowell  and  his  wife  were,  as  everywhere,  not  only  respected, 
but  loved.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  the  numerous 
inquiries  from  old  pupils  amongst  the  natives  at  Calcutta 
and  elsewhere,  who  spoke  of  his  doings  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  before  as  if  of  yesterday.  Foremost  amongst 
these  was  the  now  aged  Sanskrit  pandit  Mahesa  Chandra 
Nyayaratna. 

In  1867  Cowell  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit,  then 
just  established  at  Cambridge,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent,  both  as  a  University  professor  and  a  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College  (1874).  Here  he  taught  not  only  Sanskrit 
of  varied  periods  and  styles  (e.g.  Indian  philosophy,  thirty 
years  ago  hardly  known  in  the  Continental  universities),  but 
also  comparative  philology  and  Persian.  These  subjects  have 
now  been  provided  by  the  University  with  separate  teachers. 


to 
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nd  the  same  hag  been  done  for  elementary  Sanskrit,  and 
astly,  80  as  to  economize  the  lavish  expenditure  of  precioua 
time  that  Cowcll  would  bestow  as  freely  on  the  beginner 
as  on  the  advanced  student.  His  Pali  classes,  started  some 
five-and- twenty  years  ago,  have  resulted  in  the  Cambridge 
translation  of  the  Jiltaka-book,  under  his  guidance.  More 
recently  he  read  Zend  with  several  pupils. 

Cowell  was  pre-eminently  a  teacher.  It  was  quite 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  on  the  occasion  already 
referred  to,  when  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  conferred  on 
him  the  first  awarded  of  their  series  of  gold  medals  for 
distinction  in  Oriental  learning,  he  chose  in  his  very 
opening  sentence  of  acceptance  **  to  recognize  in  it  a  sign 
that  he  had  not  failed  in  his  life's  old  dream  of  spending 
his  days  in  teaching."  His  life  was  uneventful*  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  I  inquired  of  him  what  he  considered 
it«  chief  events.  He  replied  that  the  eras  in  his  life  were 
the  acquisition  and  study  of  certain  books.  His  own  mental 
history  may  be  illustrated  by  some  of  his  chief  works.  To 
the  Calcutta  period  belong  his  two  editions  and  translations 
of  Upani^ads,  and  the  text  and  translation  of  the  difficolt 
work  of  Indian  logic,  the  "Kusumailjali."  Many  native 
scholars  were  at  the  same  time  encouraged  to  edit  texts 
which  appeared  with  English  introductions  by  the  Professor. 
Similarly,  on  his  return  to  England,  his  first  Cambridge 
pupil^  Palmer  Boyd,  was  induced  to  translate  the  newly 
discovered  Buddhist  drama,  **  NagcOianda/'  which  appeared 
with  an  introduction  by  CowelL  To  the  same  time  belongs 
his  new  edition  of  the  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuci,  of 
which  he  had  issued  a  first  edition  in  Oxford  days.  Two 
important  works  published  in  Cambridge  days  represent  the 
continuance  of  researches  in  Indian  philosophy  begun  in 
India.  These  are  the  "  Aphorisms  of  Saii^ilya"  (1878), 
and  the  *'Sarvadarsana-sa/>igraba,"  translated  (portions  also 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Gough)  in  1882.  Among  the  more  recent  of 
his  important  works  were  hia  text  and  translation  of  the 
''Buddhacarita'^  (1893-4),  a  publication  which  has  created 
great    interest    amongst    critical    scholars    abroad.      Most 
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characteristic,  too,  was  his  work  for  and  with  others.  He 
more  than  once  accepted  the  task,  at  times  ungrateful,  of 
finishing  works  of  deceased  scholars.  Such  were  Wilson's 
version  of  the  "  Rigveda "  (finally  completed  by  his  pupil, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Webster),  and  the  huge  work  of  Madhava  left 
incomplete  by  Goldstiicker.  His  chief  works  done  with 
others  were:  '*The  Black  Yajurveda"  (edited  partly  with 
Dr.  Roer),  1858-64 ;  Catalogue  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  MSS. 
(with  Dr.  Eggeling),  1875  ;  "  Divyavadana,"  edited  with 
the  late  R.  A.  Neil,  1886;  "  Harsacarita,"  translated  with 
Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  1897.  Lastly,  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  he,  the  scholar,  known  to  the  few,  who  introduced 
Omar  Khayyam  to  FitzGerald,  whose  version  is  known 
wherever  English  literature  is  known. 

To  estimate  the  width  of  Cowell's  attainments  one  must 
search  through  many  journals  and  periodicals.  His  early 
article  on  Persian  literature  in  "Oxford  Essays''  (1855) 
must  not  be  forgotten.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Welsh 
was  well  known  to  Continental  savants.  Remarkable  articles 
by  him  are  to  be  found  in  Ct/mmrodor,  vols,  ii  and  v.  In 
one  of  these  is  contained  an  elaborate  parallel  between 
Welsh  poetry  and  the  troubadours.  Many  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Philology  contain  numerous 
articles  from  his  pen,  such  as  the  folklore  studies  on  the 
tale  of  Rhampsinitus  (1868),  on  the  Chapman  of  Swaffham 
(1876),  and  on  the  fragments  of  Greek  comedy  preserved 
in  Origen  (1872).  His  interest  in  classical  matters  was 
well  maintained.  Patristic  study  also  contributed  at  least 
one  interesting  discovery  regarding  Indian  philosophy. 
Probably  no  living  man  but  he  could  have  discoursed  as 
he  did  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Aryan  Section  of 
the  Orientalists'  Congress  in  1892  on  the  parallel  between 
the  literature  of  the  Indian  Mimu;wsa  and  the  Talmudic 
Rabbis.  Nor  did  his  sympathies  limit  themselves  to  ancient 
or  recondite  languages.  Italian  literature  was  a  favourite 
recreation  ;  while  a  well-known  authority  on  Spanish  said 
that  Cowell  gave  him  the  impression  of  having  devoted  him- 
self to  nothing  else.     His  last  complete  work  was  a  selection 
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translated  from  an  old  Bengali  poem  into 
Eklg^Mli  verse,  printed  onl}^  a  few  months  ago.  There  is 
alao  an  article  by  him  on  a  Persian  subject  in  the  current 
Dumber  of  Macmilkm,  He  leaves  but  little  incomplete. 
The  Jataka-book  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  two 
able  and  experienced  pupils,  Mr.  H.  P.  Francis  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Eouse,  fortunately  both  in  residence  at 
Cambridge.  Hib  last  elaborate  study  was  one  which  I  in- 
duced him  to  take  up,  the  translation  of  the  '*  Siddhitnta- 
muktavali/'  on  Indian  logic.  I  believe  his  written  translation 
of  it  was  approaching  completion. 

Of  the  retiring,  unaffected  generosity  and  sympathy  of 
bis  character  it  is  impossible  for  a  pupil  and  a  friend  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  speak  in  terms  that  would  not 
seem  exaggerated  to  strangers.  A  scholarly  friend  writes 
of  him  to  me : — 

**I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  known  any  other  mau  so  wholly  free 
from  pergonal  amhitioii  or  vanity,  or  so  ready  to  give  his  beat  work 
to  others  for  the  pure  love  of  knowledge.'* 

Let  me  conclude  this  inadequate  notice  with  his  own 
words,  addressed  to  his  **  fellow- workers  in  a  noble  cause/' 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
East,  and  that 

^'  by  the  power  which  pcr&onal  enthuaiaam  and  sympathy  can 
always  ezercise  on  others.  *  Lux  ex  oriente  *  is  their  motto ;  ta 
help  in  the  diffusion  of  that  light  is  their  work.  The  several 
generations  of  members  pass  away,  but  they  are  continuously 
linked  together  by  their  common  aim;  and  the  former  and  the 
present  members  are  all  parts  of  one  long  series, 

'  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt.*  ** 

With  still  the  same  thought,  he  said  to  a  band  of  pupils 
who,  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  presented  him  with  the 
portrait  now  hanging  in  the  hall  of  Corpus  Christi:— - 

**  It  has  been  a  keen  delight  to  me  to  hand  on  the  torch  to  other 
and  younger  men,  to  enter  into  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  and 
thus  to  forgot  one's  own  limitations  and  failures  in  the  wider 
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horizon  which  opens  before  them  in  the  future.    The  teacher's 
motto  may  well  be 

'  Serit  arbores  qusd  alteri  sseculo  prosint.' " 

Cecil  Benball. 
(From  the  AthetUBum.) 


IV.    Notes  and  News. 

Ajanta  f^RESOOSS. — Dr.  Heinrich  Liiders,  of  Gottingen, 
has  succeeded  in  solving  the  puzzles  of  three  of  these 
frescoes.  They  are  illustrations  of  the  two  Jataka  stories 
of  Kshantivadin  and  Maitrlbala,  according  to  the  text  of 
Arya  Sura's  Jataka  Mala ;  and  have  beneath  them,  in 
characters  of  about  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  stanzas  taken 
from  that  work.  The  proofs  of  the  discovery,  which  is  of 
great  interest,  are  contained  in  an  article  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  "Nachrichten  der  koniglichen  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften  "  at  Gottingen. 

The  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  being  desirous  to  give  a  greater 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  to  the  study 
of  Far  Eastern  questions,  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
printing  such  articles  as  are  contributed  to  its  Journal  by 
scholars  interested  in  the  literature  of  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  the  adjoining  countries  in  a  separate  publication,  to 
be  entitled 

"The  Far  East." 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  The  Far  East  at  first  every  six 
months;  and  if  the  project  should  receive  encouragement. 
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then  every  quarter.  Each  issue  will  contain  such  tllustrationa 
as  are  neceaaary  for  the  intelligence  of  the  articles* 

The  co-operation  of  leading  scholars  has  already  been 
obtained^  and  a  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Each  issue  will  contain,  besides  original  articles,  also 
correspondence,  paragraphs  of  notes  and  news^  and  reviews 
of  books* 

It  is  proposed^  if  sufficient  subscribers  be  forthcoming, 
to  commence  with  the  issue  of  January,  1904  ;  and  the 
Society  will  be  glad  to  know  what  support  it  will  receive 
in  this  undertaking. 

The  Far  East  will  be  issued  gratis  to  members  of 
the  Society.  The  subscription  to  the  Society  is,  for  those 
residing  fifty  miles  or  more  from  London,  30«.  a  year, 
Hesidents  in  China  or  elsewhere  who  wish  to  support  the 
Society  in  this  undertaking  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  Secretary,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 

Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh  have  been  appointed  sole  agents 
in  China  and  Japan  for  The  Far  East, 


Languages  in  India. 

The  following  are  the  latest  figures  attainable  as  to  the 
number  of  living  languages  in  India,  and  have  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Oriersou. 

The  Census  of  1901  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  Indiaj 
and  for  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  polyglot  tracts  no 
language  figures  are  available.^ 


^voM,  taken  of  the  ^eater  part  of  B:iluchi$tai] ;  of  British 
Kohistan,  Chitral,  Hunxa-Nagaf,  etc. ;  and  oi  ©ertain 
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Even  allowing  for  thisy  no  less  than  147  distinct  languages 
have  been  recorded  as  yemaeolar  in  the  Indian  Empire. 
They  are  grouped  as  follows : — 


Number  ol 
languages  spoken. 
A. — Vernacclars  of  India. 
Malajo- Polynesian  Family. 

Malay  Group      2 

Indo-Chinese  Family. 
MOn-KhmCT  Sub-family  4 

Tibeto-Burman  Sub-family    79 
Siamese-Chinese  Sub-family    9 


Number  of  speakers. 


427,760 
9,560,454 
1,724,085 


Dm vido- M  unda  Family . 
Munda  Sub-family        ...       10 
Dra vidian  Sub-family    ...       14 


3,179,275 
56,514,524 


Indo-European  Family,  Aryan  Sub-family. 


7,831 » 


11,712,299 


59,693,799 


Eranian  Branch 3 

Indo-Aryan  Branch       ...  22 

Semitic  Family      1 

Hamitic  Family     1 

Unclassed  Languages       ...  2^ 

Andamanese 

( lipsy  Languages 

Others      

Total  Vernaculahs  of  India  147 


1,377,023  * 
219,780,660* 


221,157,673 

42,881 

5,530 


1,882 

;U4,143 

125 


346,150 
292,966,163 


B.— Lan(jua(;i:j5  of  othkr  Asiatic  Countriks,^  Africa, 

Australia      

C. — European  LANGUA(iKs 

Language  not  returned 

Language  not  identified,  traced,  etc. 


Grand  Total— India 


76,673 
269,997 
947,164 
101,059 

...  294,361,056 


'   Excluding  Javanese  and  Malay. 

-  Excluding  Daiugnet. 

^  Excluding  Persian  and  Wakhi. 

*  Including:  Daingnet. 

^  Tlu'^^e  are  really  two  groups,  not  two  lunuuage'* 
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Of  these,  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  are  classed 
as  vernaculars,  owing  to  their  being  spoken  in  Aden.  The 
rest  belong  to  India  Proper.  The  Indo-Chinese  languages 
are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  Burma,  and  North-Easteni 
India;  the  Dravido-Munda  ones  mainly  in  the  south  and 
centre  of  the  Peninsula;  and  the  Indo-European  on  the 
North- Western  Frontier,  in  the  Panjab,  Bombay,  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  the  country  between  the  state  of  Hyderabad  and 
the  Himalaya. 

Oriental  Research  in  Japan. — A  "Society  for  Oriental 
Besearch  "  has  just  been  founded  at  Tokyo  with  the  object 
of  studying  the  languages,  literatures,  religions,  philosophies, 
etc.,  of  Oriental  countries.  The  systematic  study  of  the 
Chinese  Tripitaka  is  to  be  the  first  work  of  this  Society, 
which  has  for  its  President  Dr.  G.  Tokiwai,  and  for  ita 
Managing  Committee  Drs.  Ueda,  Takakusu,  and  Sayawanagi. 


V.    Additions  to  the  Library. 

Pre^etited  by  tlie  Hakluyt  Society. 

Sinclair  (W.  F.),  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by 
D.  Ferguson.  The  Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira,  with 
his  Kings  of  Harmuz  and  extracts  from  his  Kings  of 
Persia.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Ttmstees  of  the  Bntkh  Museum, 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis)  and  King  (L.  W.).  Annals  of  the 
Kings  of  Assyria.     Vol.  i.  4to.     Londofi,  1902, 

1  Including  Javanese,  Malay,  Persian,  and  Wakhi. 
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Presented  by  Major  Younghusband. 

A  MS.  of  the  Timur  Namah  by  Hatifi. 

A  MS.  of  parts  of  the  Al-Shufa  by  Ibn  Sina. 

Presented  by  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

Mukhopadhyay   (A.).      Law  of  Perpetuities  in  British 
India.     Tagare  Law  Lectures,  1898. 

8vo.     Calcutta,  1902. 

Presented  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust. 

Inscriptions  Sanscrites  du  Cambodge.     Atlas  by  M.  A. 

Barth. 
Aspelin  (J.  R.).    Inscriptions  de  TJ^nissei. 
Miiller  (E.).     Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon.     Plates. 
Epigraphia  Indica.     Vol.  ii,  parts  12-16. 
ArchsBological  Survey  of  India.    South  Indian  Inscriptions. 

Vols,  i  and  ii,  pts.  1-3 ;  vol.  iii,  pt.  1. 
Oonder  (C.  B.).    Altaic  Hieroglyphs. 
Monier- Williams.     Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet 

to  the  Languages  of  India. 
Lacouperie  (T.  de).     Orientalia  Antique.     Vol.  i,  pt.  1. 
Thompson  (E.  Maunde).     Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Palaeography. 
ArchsBological  Survey  of  India.     North- West  Provinces  : 

Jaunpur,  etc. 
Revue  de  Philologie  et  d' Ethnographic.     Tome  iii. 
Bey  (E.  T.  Rogers).     Certaines  Inscriptions  en  Garacteres 

configures  Camees. 
Charencey    (H.    de).      Dechiffrement    d'un    Inscription 

Palenqueene. 
Adler  (C).     Two  PersepoHtan  Casts  in  the  U.S.  National 

Museum. 
Gibson  (J.  C).     Learning  to  Read  in  South  China. 
Hogarth  (D.  G.).     Inscriptions  from  Salonica. 

Apollo  Lesmenus. 

Heikel  (Axel).     Antiquit^s  de  la  Sib^rie  Occidentale. 
Thomson  (Vilh.).     Inscriptions  de  TOrkhon. 
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Radloff  (W.),    Alttiirlcischen  Inachriften  der  Mongolei* 

Two  parts. 
Donner  (0.).     Inscriptions  de  T  J^nissei. 
Rea  (A-).     List  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  the  Kadras 

Presidency.     1891. 
Miiller  (F.).     Der  Ureprang  der  Indiachen  Schrift. 
Taw  Sein-Ko.      Preliminary  Study  of  the  Po-U-Daung 

Inscription. 
The  Castle  of  Lohara* 
Literary  Evidence  of  the  use  of  Writing. 
Former  Derivations  of  the  Brahmi. 
Damant  (G,  H,),     The  Old  Manipuri  Character. 
Senart  (E.j.     Corpus  Inecriptionum  Indicarum. 
Miiller  (F.).     Schrift  der  Malay  ischen  Yolk  en. 
Halevy  (M.).     L'Origine  des  Ecritures  Indiennes. 
Indraji   (Bbagvanlal).     Antiquarian  Remains  at  Sopara 

and  Padana. 
Barth  (A.).     Inscriptions  Sanscrites  du  Cambodge. 
Biihler  (G,).     Origin  of  the  Indian  Brahma  Alphabet, 
Barth  (A.).     L'lnscription  Sanscrite  de  Han  Chey. 
Bulletin  de  Correapondance  Africaine,     Fasc*  vi. 
Lacouperie  (T.  de).     Old  Babylonian  Characters  and  their 

Chinese  Derivates. 
Talbot  (11.  F.).     Four  new  Syllabaries.     Assyrian. 
Lacouperie  (T.  de).     Old  Numerals  in  China. 
Bayley  (Sir  E*  Clive).     Genealogy  of  Modern  Numerals. 
Schoebel  (C).     Origines  de  rEcriture  Alphabetique, 
Rapport  de  la  Commission  de  Transcription,  Tenth  Oriental 

Congress. 
Tegnin  (Es.),     De  Ariska  Sprakens  palataler. 
Taylor  (Isaac).     Some  Typographical  Surnvals. 
Wulff  (P.).     Un  Chapitre  de  Phonetiquc. 
Lyttkens  &  Wulff.     La  Transcription  Phonetique. 
Rundell  (J.  B.).     English  Spelling  Reform.     1880. 
Pagliardini  (T*).     Curiosities  of  English  Spelling* 
Murray  (J.  A,  H,).     Spelling  Reform. 
Sprague  (T.  B.).     Causes  of  Insolvency  (Phonetic). 
Further  Notes  on  English  Spellings, 
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Partial  Corrections  of  English  Spellings. 

Ellis  (A.  J.).     Dimidiun  Speling. 

Soames  (L.).    Scheme  of  English  Spelling  Reform. 

Vowels  f?.  Diphthongs. 

Bell  (A.  M.).     Visible  Speech. 

Aim  and  Method  of  the  Romaji  Kai. 

Lyon  (H.  T.).     Proposed  Transcription  Table. 

Raghunathji  (K.).     The  Jubilee  Language. 

Symbolization  of  the  Organic  Facts  of  Universal  Speech. 

Campbell  (J.).     Translation  of  Hittite  Inscriptions. 

Wright  (W.).     The  Hittites  up  to  date. 

Br^al  (M.).     Dechiffrement  des  Inscriptions  Cypriotes. 

Crimean  Tombstones. 

Kalender  fiir  den  Orientalisten-Congress.     1889-90. 

Petra  (G.  da).     Le  Tavolette  cerate  di  Pompei. 

Fabretti    (A.).      Antichissime    Inscrizioni    Italiche.      3« 

Supplemento. 
Simone  (L.  G.  de).     Note  Japigo-Messapiche. 
Palseographical    Society.      Facsimiles.      London,    1875- 

1884.     Oriental  Series,  parts  1-8 ;  Series  ii,  pt.  1. 
Grotefend.     Discovery  of  Cuneiform. 
Revue  de  Philologie.     Tome  iii.     1878. 

Presented  by  the  Author. 

Johnstone  (P.  de  Lacy).     The  Raghuvamca,  the  Story  of 
Raghu's  Line  by  Kalidasa.  8vo.     London,  1902. 

Presented  bt/  the  Publishers. 

Oldenberg  (H.).    Le  Bouddha,  traduit  par  A.  Foucher,  avec 
une  preface  de  M.  Sylvain  Levi.      8vo.     Paris,  1903. 

La  Religion  du  Veda,  traduit  par  V.  Henry. 

8vo.  Paris,  1903. 
Budge  ^E.  A.  Wallis).  The  Histories  of  Rabban  Hormizd 
the  Persian  and  Rabban  Bar-*Idta.  3  vols.  Vol.  i  : 
JSyriac  Texts.  Vol.  ii :  English  Translations.  Vol.  iii  : 
English  Translations  of  the  Metrical  Life  of  Rabban 
Hormizd  by  Sergius  of  Adhorbaijan. 

*^vo.     London,  1902. 
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Lajonquidre  (E.  Lunet  de).  Inventaire  Descriptif  des 
Monuments  du  Gambodge.  8vo.    Paris,  1902. 

Fanshawe  (H.  C).    Delhi  :  Past  and  Present. 

Syo.     Lotidon,  1902. 
Ylieger  (A.  de).     Eit&b  al  Qadr.  8yo.    Leyde,  1903. 

Pischel  (B.).     Materialien  zur  Kenntniss  des  Apabhramsa. 

4to.     Berlin,  1902. 
Littmann  (Enno).     Neuarabische  Yolkspoesie. 

4to.     Berlin,  1902. 

Presented  by  Mrs.  Gibson  {the  Editor). 

The  Didascalia  Apostolorum  in  Syriac  and  English.  2  vols. 
HoraB  Semiticse,  i,  ii.  4to.     Cambridge,  1903. 

Presented  by  Professor  Windisch, 

Bohtlingk  (O.  v.).  Ueber  einen  Imperativ  ^R^inTR^  i^ 
einem  buddhistischen  Werke. 

Pamphlet.     8vo.     Leipzig,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Parsee  Punchayet  Ffind, 

Arda  Viraf  Nameh.  The  original  Pahlavi  text,  with 
introduction,  notes,  Gujarati  translation,  and  Persian 
version  of  Zartasht  Behram  in  verse,  by  D.  K.  D.  J. 
Jamaspasa.  8vo.     Bombay,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne, 

Ramstedt  (G.  J.),  liber  die  Eonjugation  des  Ehalkha- 
Mongolischen.  8vo.     Helsingfors,  1903. 

Nielsen  (E.).  Die  Quantitats  verbal tnisse  im  Polmak- 
lappischen.  8vo.     Helsingfors,  1903. 

Presented  by  W.  R.  Macdonnell,  Esq, 

Samvega  Vatthu  Dipani. 

Dhammapada. 

Caturarakkha. 

Eaya-Paccavekkhana. 

Dhammapada- Desana. 

Araflnakorada. 
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Burmese  Grammatical  Primer. 

Mahosatha  Yatthu. 

Dvatlimsakara  Dipaka. 

Mani  Meda  Jolaka. 

Ajjhatta  Jaya  Manjalam. 

Maha  Mangala  Sutta. 

Batana  Fanjaram. 

Decisions  of  the  Princess  Thoodamasasi. 

Pirit  Book. 

Maha  Satipputthana. 

Sankhara  Bheda  Bhajaniya. 

Loka  Myut  Mhan  Kyuna. 

Atthika  Kammatthana. 

Gandima-suriya-paritta. 

Nami  Zat. 

Gun  tel  phrat. 

Zaneta  Zat. 

Kavi  Lakkhana  Dipani. 

Judson  (A.).     Burmese  Grammar. 

Burmese  Dictionary. 

Henty  (W.  E.).     Mahanthatha  Vatthu.     Translated. 
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^Art,  XV.  —  The  Statue  of  Amida  the  Niorai^  in  the  Mm4e 
Cernmchi.    By  F.  Vtcior  Dickins. 

In  the  following  pages  I  submit  a  translation  of  the  Chinese 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  noble  bronze  image  or  statue 
of  the  Amida  ^  Buddhu,  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Mus^ 
Cemuschi,^  together  with  some  particulars  descriptive  and 
historiciiL  I  have,  however,  paid  little  attention  to 
Buddhism,  and  the  few  explanations  of  Buddhist  terms 
I  ofier  must  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative.  One  object 
of  the  present  paper  is  to  elicit  information  on  the  many 
points  of  interest  suggested  by  the  inscriptions  from  members 
of  the  Societj'^  who  are  versed  in  things  Buddhist. 

The  statue  was  brought  from  Japan  in  1871  by  the  late 
M.  Ilcnri  Cernuschi,^  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  example  of 
Oriental  bronze  statuary  work  in  Europe. 


I  Xi.-rn  i>  tiir  I  ij.,11..  -  Cliine?fi  equivalent  of  Tathftgotn  —  tlxe  Pmtect  Oeg. 
But  Ni*'i  II  rii-  i:[-      ;ir  whu  hu^  t«»Tne  m  Hkf*  manner/  i.e.  with  prerious  BaddhM. 

*  Amitribtiiu 

^  Pare  MoncettUt  Pari'. 

*  Th©  invenirir  of  the  exprcfe^iou  *  bimetaUiBHie,*  nod  the  ardent  apol&giflt  of 
that  now  dormant  doctrine.  He  died  in  1896,  leannff  hU  l>eautiful  house  in  the 
AvL'itue  Yeksquei.  toother  with  hy  unequalled  collectlun  of  JapaneAe  broiues 
ttjf*  —  ;  -I  -^^  r  '-  ■  T'  :  ,  A  man  of  eisguiarly  noble  and  g^eneroun 
tlk  I  m  ^ou  him  n  Ui^  circle  of  devott^  friends, 
t*i  'l«jtar.  At  my  iuggestion  he  caused  a  lopy  of 
th  »UH  to  \w  made,  wViich  at  his  request  I  translated  into  French. 
I  L^  the  mauu^criptt,  which  was  sent  to  him  only  a  day  or  two  before 
hix  auuit^wiiat  radden  death,  wojt  mialoid,  and  the  pneeemt  Tersion  is  an  entirQ^y 
ni*w  oni*. 


1.R.A.6,    190'S, 
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The  following  details  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Cansse, 
the  present  able  and  courteous  Director  of  the  Mus^.  The 
height  of  the  statue  from  the  base  of  the  Lotus,  on  which  the 
figure  is  represented  as  sitting  in  one  of  the  mystic  attitudes,^ 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  nimbus  is  14  feet  8  inches.  The 
breadth  from  knee  to  knee  is  11}  feet.  The  whole  rests 
now  on  a  carved,  open-work,  octagonal  support  of  oak, 
10  feet  high  and  11}  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  purchase 
being  effected  men  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  take  it  to 
pieces,  and  the  various  portions  were  packed  in  eleven  cases, 
which  were  immediately  put  on  board  a  Messageries  steamer 
and  sent  to  Paris,  where  ultimately  the  statue  was  restored 
by  the  famous  house  of  Barbedienne,  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie  in  1873-4,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congrds  des  Orientalistes,  before  removal  to 
its  present  home. 

The  original  seat  of  the  statue  was  within  the  precincts 
(keidai)  of  the  tera  or  monastery  of  Hanriu  (the  Coiled 
Dragon^),  in  the  village  or  suburb  of  Meguro,  a  few  miles 
direct  west  of  Shinagawa,  the  western  approach  of  Tokio. 
Meguro  is  &mous  as  the  burial-place  of  the  devoted  girl 
Komurasaki  and  her  very  second-rate  lover  Gompachi,  whose 
story  is  excellently  told  in  Lord  Redesdale's  Tales  of  Old 
Japan.  The  general  appearance  and  attitude  of  the  Buddha, 
cross-seated  on  the  usual  lotus-flower,  are  accurately  rendered 
in  the  woodcut  opposite,  which  is  a  facsimile  of  the  one 
occupying  pp.  46  v«  and  47  r°  of  the  7th  part  {Ken  iii)  of 
the  well-known  Yedo  Meisho  (Famous  Places  in  and  near 
Yedo).  From  that  superbly  illustrated  work  the  following 
description  is  extracted : — 

"  The  Tera  of  Hanriu  on  Rei-un  Zan  (Spirit-Goud  HiU), 
also  known  as  the  In  of  Anyo  (Peace  and  [religious] 
Nourishment).     It  is  situate  on  the  right  one  cho  {-^  mile) 

*  The  various  attitudes  of  Buddhist  images,  chiefly  of  the  hands  and  Angers, 
have  an  esoteric  meaning,  of  which  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  give  any 
explanation. 

^  Such  as  is  often  represented  curling  round  a  sword  resembling  the  weapon 
usually  borne  by  the  idol  Fudo  (Akshara  or  Vairokana). 


beyond  the  bridge  along  the  NUhi'tninami  (South- West)  Road. 
A  dependency  of  tho  monastery  of  Emu  (En)  Zan,  it  belongs 
1o  the  Jodo  (Pure  Land)  sect,^  The  honzon  (principal  object 
of  reverence)  is  a  statue  of  Amida  the  Niorai,  tho  work  of 
Jikaku  Daishi.^  The  monk  who  founded  the  monastery 
was  the  Miu-t/o  (Dragon -fame),  his  Reverence  (oEho) 
Ichi-u  Rei-un  (Spirit-Raincloud)  of  the  shrine  of  Gin-ren 
(Chant  of  the  Lotus),  upon  retirement  from  the  In  of 
Taikwo  (Great  Light)  at  Nilta,  in  the  province  of  Kozuke. 
Within  the  precincts  is  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Amida  Nyorai 
BIX  JO ^  high  (60  feet).  Behind  is  a  cliff  or  high  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  seen  the  opening  of  a  cave,  within 
which  is  seated  an  image  of  the  goddess  Benzaiten,*  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Kobodaishi.^'  The  principal  shrine  (of  the 
goddess)  is  within  the  (ori-i.^  On  the  tablet  fixed  on  the 
main  entrance  is  written  the  name  Anyd  In  from  the  pencil 
of  his  Reverence  Obaku  Tokutan/' ' 

The  statue  is  seated  on  a  lotus-flower  of  thirteen  petals, 
each  one  of  which  bears  inscriptions  in  Chinese.  Round 
the  head  is  a  £ne  nimbus  of  later  date  than  the  statue. 
On  the  central  petal  in  front,  within  the  left*  half,  is  the 
invocation  in  large  characters  (repeated  on  every  petal,  oft^n 
twice) : — 

^  Aceordio^  to  the  doctrioe  oJf  the  J5ilo,  salvatian  through  Amida  can  only 
be  att4uiii34l  after  the  removal  of  all  comai  and  worldly  desires  shall  have  opened 
a  path  to  the  grace  of  the  Buddha. 

^  ThJM^  of  course,  is  mere  myth,  if  not  mere  invention.  Jikaku  DaifiHi 
flemnslied  in  the  ninth  century;  the  temple  was  founded  in  1677.  See  second 
edition  (18S4)  of  the  Handbook  to  Central  and  Kortheni  Japan  prepaiDd  by 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Emeei)  Satow  and  the  late  Lieut.  HaweB,  R.M.L.I. 

^  This  is,  of  Gonn«,  a  great  eiagceration,  even  including  the  stone-faeed  btse 
em  which  the  statue  was  originally  placed. 

*  Or  BenteiL,  one  of  the  t^eveii  gods  of  Fortune  (Shiohi  Fuk\ijla)T  a  mamf@itation 
of  Viardkana  or  Datntchi  iho  Nionii,     Ree  Handbook  eit^d  nb«ve,  p,  68, 


*  The  greftt  teacher  1' 
eeotory.     A  very  inter' 
(which  contains  a  vast  amount  < 
p.  415. 

*  Tori4,  written  and  usaall^ 
for  the  codts  who  greet  the 
portali  distinctive  of  the  &[>] 
more  pietnreaqne  expliinntion* 
mggmUA. 

'  A  (Thiocw  monk,  Yin-riiftii,  who  fcnK 
in  lh*.«  Nrveoteenlh  century.  '  See  HandbiM 

*  Right  and  left  refer  to  the  figure^  not  i 


r  of  the  Ijin)  ftourirjhed  in  the  eighth 
him  will  Ih'  found  iii  the  Haadoook 
'    '  ihiat,  historical  and  legendary  lore). 


i'l  I  bird -perch  :    originally  the  perch 

shrines,  now  the  imposing  open 

iitito  shrine.     Thifl  it*  much  the 

Uthtir  expliinatioufi}  purely  prosaiCi  have  been 


nbakii  of  the  Zen  sect 
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NAMU  AMIDA  BXJT8TT. 
B[ail,      Amida      Butsu ! 

To  left  of  the  inyoeation — 

"The  In^  of  Chi-on  (Wisdom  and  Grace),  the  mother- 
monastery  of  the  two  So*  under  the  47ih  abbacy  [from 
the  foxmdation]." 

To  rightr— 

"  Shoyo  3  Nioku  Gyo-a  Kencho,"  * 

under  which  is  the  Abbot's  kakihan,  a  peculiar  (Japanese) 
form  of  seal. 

The  right  half  of  the  central  petal  is  occupied  by  the 
Dedication,  the  translation  of  which  follows : — ^ 

"  The  pious  dedication  of  a  sacred  statue  in  golden  bronze 
of  the  Holy  Amida  the  Niorai,  erected  on  a  pedestal  shaped 
like  a  Ean  flower®  within  the  Court  of  the  Tera  of  Hanriu 
(Coiled  Dragon),  situate  on  the  Holy  Hill  of  Rei-un 
(Spirit-clouds)  in  the  district  of  Ebara  in  the  province  of 
Musashi.  In  the  Holy  Chapel  of  the  Tera  of  Zenko 
(Righteousness  and  Enlightenment),  in  the  province  of 
Shinano,  on  forty  -  eight  occasions  have  prayers  been 
reverently  offered,  at  crossways  and  on  all  ways  have 
collections  been  made,  year   by   year,  coin   by   coin   have 

*  In  [^  and  tera  or  ji  ^  are  both  usually  translated  monastery  or  temple. 
The  precise  difference  between  these  terms  camiot  be  stated.  In  seems  more 
modem,  tera,  wliich  Mr.  Aston  identifies  with  Korean  eAw/,  more  ancient,  the 
former  a  more  dignified  appellation  than  the  latter.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  regular  and  secular  clerg>'  in  Japanese  Buddhism.  Tera  and  in  are 
commonly  translated  temples  or  monasteries.  Strictly,  they  are  neither  in 
a  Western  sense,  and  it  is  best  to  use  the  terms  themselves. 

^  The  provinces  of  Kiizusa  and  Shimosa. 

'  Shoyo  seems  to  be  a  title  ;  the  characters  =  Shining  Fame. 

*  Of  Kencho  the  value  is  doubtful.     The  characters  =  perceive,  excel. 

*  The  closing  sentences  of  the  Dedication  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  in 
believed  that  the  translation  is  not  inaccurate. 

*  *  Ran  *  is  some  kind  of  orchid.  For  some  reason  it  is  often  used  when  lotu^ 
if  intended. 
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funds  been  painfully  gatliered,  and  thus  has  it  become 
po^ible  to  found  this  image  of  golden  bronze,  and  to 
complete  and  instal  this  Buddha  in  pious  honour  of  Amida 
the  Niopai-  May  all  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  in  this 
pariah  for  ever  chant  hjmans  of  praise  and  joy,  may  they 
gaze  upon  this  statue  and  pray  to  the  Niorai  and  attain  the 
liiEitA  ol  this  life,  and  may  all  and  all  equally  as  they  pass 
over  those  limits  reap  the  reward  of  their  piety,  for  who 
would  not  hasten  to  be  bom  again  in  that  other  Land  ? 

**  The  Suppliant  {mgai-Hmht)  Seiy5>  a  dweller  in  Yedo,  in 
pious  h\miility  presents  this  Dedication* 

**  Under  the  abbacy  of  the  third  Abbot  since  the  Restoration 
of  the  Tera  of  Hanriu. 

**For  the  Very  Reverend*  the  Ginyo,*  the  Reverend^ 
Zui-un." 


Secx»^d  Petal  (left  of  Central)* 

In   the  centre,  the  invocation   "NAilTJ,**   etc.,  accom- 
panied by — 

"  The  38th  Kwanshu  (Chief  Priest)  of  the  Tera  of  Zojo 
(LiGresfling  Excellence),  the  Dai  Sojo.^     By  his  Order." 

Here   follow  a   kakihan  and   two   seals  (not  decipherable). 
Below — 

**  Yamato  House  (probably  sign  of  a  shop)  at  Meguro 
(village  or  suburb  west  of  Tokyo)*  The  eldest  son  (of  the 
House  ?)   *  .  .  Goro.     The  second  son  .   .   .  Roheimon." 

To  left  (upper  series  of  five  columns) — 

**  Benefactor — Godai  Tomosada  of  the  family  Ueno." 
Then  follow  the  kaimid^^  as  under — 

••  The  Kqji,^  the  Shinyo  Ikkwan-ku  of  the  In  of  Daizen 
(Supreme  Goodness). 

'  $hmint  _t   J^,  superior. 

*  A  titolflr  prefix?    Tbo  ohoractcrs  mciaii  eh  ant -praise. 

'  0*h6  =  hoihangt  ttpadht/a^,  but  ii8«d  m  above  both  in  Ohinft  and  Japan. 

*  Oftfro  rendered  AnJibkhop,  more  properly  perhaps  Grnnd  Snpcrior  or  Oeneml. 
"^  VunikumooB  reli^ous  muue,  lit.  renorakni  nanit^ 

*  For  the  BuddbiBt  titles  imd  Diimc«s  <ee  bdow,  pp*  44t-446. 
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The  Daisht,  the  Engyo  Kakuaho  of  the  In  of  Chikyo 
(Mirror  of  Wisdom). 

The  SMnski,  Sogaku  Eiahin. 

The  ShinniOy  Shuoku  Gtekkei. 

The  S6ni,  Miorin. 

Bokyo  of  the  Zenjo  sect 

For  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  above  six  relatives 
now  bodai  (bodhi  =  knowing  salvation). 

For  the  salvation  of  all  the  souls  equally  of  deceased 
believers." 

Middle  series  of  fifteen  columns,  and  a  lower  series  of  twelve 
columns,  of  kaimid — 

"  The  Kqfi  Kaku-6  Dosho  of  the  In  of  Tesso,^  two 
Kofi,  three  Dai$hi,  two  Bikunt\  six  Shinshi,  three  Sbinnio, 
one  D(ifi,  two  Dlj/o  (Donio),  two  members  of  the  Zef^'d 
sect,  and  onejo.** 

Five  of  the  above  are  shaku,  and  seem  to  be  kaimid  of 
members  of  the  family  of  Ozawa  Sakubei.  At  the  end  of 
the  lower  series — 

"  All  the  souls  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  Murata  Family." 
To  right  are  four  series  of  columns,  from  above  downwards. 

Ist  series:    imeffaced  kaimid:    two  Shinshi,  one  Shinnio, 

two  Ddnio  (or  Dojo).      Two  kaimid  are   more   or  less 

effaced.     One — Gen-an — is  doubtful. 
2nd  series :  one  Shinnio,  two  Dqfi. 

These  two  series  seem  to  intermingle. 
3rd    series  :    one   Koji,   two   Shinaki,    one    Skinnio,    one 

Skinbiku,  one  member  of  Zen  sect. 
4th  series :   two  Skitiski,  four  Skinnio,  one  Osko,  and  one 

Hdin. 

Some  of  the  above  are  kaimid  of  members  of  the  Murata 
family. 

*  Tet8u-8o  =  Iron-face,  or  perhaps  Iron  Buddha -maaks. 
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Third  Petal. 

In  the  centre  and  above,  "NAMTJ,"  etc.  Below  the 
invocation,  a  kakihan.  To  left,  the  39th  Shnho  ^  (Master  of 
the  Law)  of  the  Tera  of  Zojo.  To  right,  the  Dai  Sojo, 
the  Kakuyo^  Enkan  Sho-a;^  to  right  of  the  last  column, 
a  tripod  with  a  kin  (bronze  bowl  used  as  a  gong)  containing 
its  baton.  Below,  a  long  list  of  kaimid  in  four  series  (partly 
effaced),  one  above  the  other :  twenty  -  three  Shinshi, 
eighteen  Shinnio,  eight  Dq/V,  three  Ddnio,  one  Kq/i,  several 
Biku,  Daishi,  Bodai,  Zenmon  (member  of  Zen  sect),  and  other 
Buddhist  designations,  such  as  Tsuteki  (Aim  attained), 
Mjfdaen  (Genius),  etc.  There  is  also  mention  of  ''All  the  souk 
of  the  Ancestors  of,"  apparently  a  person  whose  kaimid 
is  given  as  the  Toyo  Bishun.  At  the  end,  prominently, 
the  Daiahi  Kaoku  Bikim  of  the  In  of  Myogen  (Admirable 
Austerity).  To  right  of  the  last,  "  Betumed  to  the  origin  of 
things  the  Shimhi  Hakushin  Jokei  " ;  below  is  a  lotus  with 
the  characters  above  it  'rei-i*  (here  the  Spirit  standeth). 
Lastly,  the  Biku  Zenshin,  a  Bodai  bom  in  the  village  of 
Ichinomiya  (county  of  Kanra  in  Shimotzuke)  of  the  &mily 
of  Euroyanagi.     Chosu  (Elder  P). 

Fourth  Petal. 

In  the  centre,  ''  NAMU,"  etc.  Below  the  invocation  the 
characters  '^Eencho,"^  of  which  the  value  here  is  not 
apparent,  over  a  kakihan. 

Left— 

Kaimid  of  two   Shimhi  and   five   Shinnio,   each   with 
the  prefixed  title  Shaku. 

Rights 

Kaimid  of  three  Shinshi  and  two  Shinnio  of  the  Tanaka 
jbmily,.  all  intituled  Shaku. 

^  See  Buddhist  tiUee,  etc.,  below. 
'  See  aboTe,  p.  436. 
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In  large  characters  on  either  side  of  the  invocation — 

"  The  Sh5y5  Nioku  GKo-a  *  of  the  In  of  DentsG  " 
(Propagation  of  the  Tradition). 

Fifth  Petal. 

The  invocation  ^'  NAMTJ/'  etc.,  is  repeated  on  either  side 
in  large  characters.  Accompanying  the  left  invocation  are 
inscriptions  to  the  effect — 

''  Province  of  Shimosay  Prefecture  of  Namami,  Tera  of 

Daigan   (Great  Hock),  the  twentieth  Abbot,  the  Uny5 

Washun."    Follows  his  kakihan. 

Aooompanying  the  right  invocation  are  inscriptions  to  the 
6ffect^ 

"  Province  of  Musashi,  Prefecture  of  Fukagawa,  Tera  of 

Beigan   (Spirit  -  Rock),   the   eleventh    Abbot,  the  Toyo 

Choei."     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Sixth  Petal. 

The  invocation  '^  NAMU,"  etc.,  is  repeated  on  either  side 
in  large  characters.  Accompanying  the  left  invocation  are 
inscriptions  to  the  effect — 

"Province  of  Musashi,  Prefecture  of  Kawagoye,  Tera 

Renkei  (Fragrancy  of  the  Lotus),  the  19th  Abbot,  the 

Shoyo  Senrei."     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Accompanying  the  right  invocation  are  inscriptions  to  the 

effect — 

"Province  of  Shimosa,  Prefecture  of  Yuki,  Tera  of 
Eokei  (Propagation  of  the  Scriptures),  on  the  Hill  Juki 
(the  Long-lived  Tortoise),  the  25th  Abbot,  the  .  .  .  .  yo 
Kwakushun"  (character  imperfect).     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Seventh  Petal. 

Two  invocations,  "  NAMU,"  etc.,  arranged  as  on  the  Sixth 
Petal,  with  inscriptions  to  the  effect : — 

^  See  under  Central  Petal. 
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On  the  left— 

"The  22nd  Superior  ..."  (name  and  monastery 
illegible). 

On  the  right-^ 

"The  18th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Dainen  (Great 
Prayer),  on  the  Hill  Sh5jo  (Righteous  Decision)^  the 
Shoyo."     Follows  his  kakihan. 

Eighth  Petal. 

Inyocationsy    "  NAMU/'    etc.,    and    inscriptions    as    on 
preceding  Petal. 

Left— 

"  The  26th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Shogwan  (Victorious 
Prayer),  on  the  Hill  Tensho  (Celestial  Glory),  the  Seiyo 
Kojun."     Follows  the  kakihan. 

Bight— 

"The  21st  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Tozen  (East-advance),^ 
on  the  Hill  Buppo  (Law  of  Buddha),  the  Eaizo  Byodo." 
Follows  the  kakihan. 

Ninth  Petal. 

InYOcations,  "  NAMU,"  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  on  pre- 
ceding Petal. 

Left^ 

"Province  of  Musashi,  Prefecture  of  Takiyama,  Tera 
of  Daizen  (Great  Virtue),  imder  the  In  of  Ojo  (Former 
Life?)  on  the  Hill  of  Ewanchi,  the  19th  Superior,  the 
Sonyo  Ryohan."  ^    The  kakihan  follows. 

Eight— 

"  Yedo,  Honjo.  The  In  of  Sonkyo  (Admirable  Doctrine) 
and  the  In  of  Beizar  (Spirit  Hill),  on  the  Hill  Jozai  (Ever- 
existing),  the  8th  Abbot,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Koyo 
Dansatsu  (P)."     Follows  the  kakihan. 

*  The  meaning  is  doubtful. 

'  Two  characters  follow,  one  Ten  (heaven),  the  other  illegible. 
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Tenth  Petal. 
Invocations,  "  NAMTJ/'  etc;,  and  inscriptions  as  above. 

Left— 

'' Province  of  Mnsashi,  Asakusa,  Kanda  Hill,  In  of 
Hanryu  (Coiled  Dragon),  the  ISth  [Superior?],  the  Shoyo 
Shinsatsu."     Follows  the  kahihan. 

Rightr— 

"Province  of  Mnsashi,  Iwazuki,  Butsugan  Hill  (Eye 
of  Buddha),  Tera  of  Jokoku  (Pure  Country),  the  19th 
[Superior?],  the  Teiyd  Enrjru."     Kahihan, 

Eleventh  Petal. 

Invocations,  "NAMU,"  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  above, 
with  some  additions. 

Left— 

"  The  29th  Superior  of  the  In  of  Daikwo  (Great  Light), 
on  the  Hill  Gicho  (Accumulation  of  Righteousness),  the 
Tsuzo  Sekisai  Atonshu/'     Follow  a  kahihan  and  two  seals. 

Rights 

"  The  38th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  E5kei  (Propagation 
of  the  Scriptures),  at  linuma  [in  Shimosa],  the  Kenyo 
Fugiaku  Oteki." 

There  is  no  kaki/ian,  but  the  kaimio  of  three  Shinshi^ 
one  Shinnio,  and  three  Shinni  are  given  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  petal. 

TwELtTH  Petal. 

Invocations,  "NAMU,''  etc.,  and  inscriptions  as  in  last. 

Left— 

"  The  58th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Kwomyo  (Shining 
Brilliance),  on  the  Hill  Tensho  (Celestial  Radiance) > 
the  Giyo  Kwan[8hukuP]."     Follows  the  kahihan. 
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To  left  of  above  are  the  kaimid  oi  one  Foji,  three 
Shinshf^  four  ShinniOt  and  a  monk  of  the  In  of  Myogen. 

Two  of  the  Shimhf  arc  shakn, 

Rightr- 

''The  35th  Superior  of  the  Tera  of  Jofuku  (Constant 
Happiness),  on  the  Hill  Sochi,  the  Enyd  Jiku  Junko 
Riten."     Follows  a  very  complicated  kakikan. 


On  the  nimbus  is  engraved  another  series  of  groups  of 
kaimid  similar  to  those  inscribed  on  the  petals  of  the  Lotus, 
but  without  the  invocation  Nmnu  Amida  Bufsu  and  without 
kakihan.  The  columns  of  Chinese  characters  (there  are 
none  other)  arc  arranged  concentrically  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  nimbus.  Here,  as  on  the  Lotus  petals,  the 
engra^^g  is  most  carefully  executed,  and  the  characters 
are  beautifully  formed.  The  groups  of  kaimidj  twenty  in 
number,  are  separated  by  eqaid  interspaces  and  spmnetrically 
disposed  along  the  two  demicircles,  with  wider  interspacea 
above  and  below*  In  the  lower  of  the  wider  interspaces  is 
Bngrave<l  the  name  of  the  founder  who  cast  the  statue: — 
**  Iseya  Chobei  Minamot^)  Masamitsu,  corner  of  Daiinon  Road, 
Yedo/*  But  there  is  no  date,  and  the  name  of  the  founder 
is  not  contained  in  the  Nihon  Jininci  Jisho  (Dictionary  of 
National  Biography). 

Beginning  from  below  and  passing  leftwards  of  the  figure^ 
the  groups  of  kaimid  follow  as  under  ; — 

1st  group:  4  Shtnshi,  2  being  shaku, 

1  8/iinshi^  1  Shinnio,  and  1  i)^V,  all  shaku. 

3  Shinshi,  I  being  shaku, 

all    the   characters    (with    two   exceptions)  are 

effaced. 
3  Shimhit  1  Shinnio, 
I  Shim/u\  1  Shinmo,  2  Ddfi, 
3  Skins/it,  1  Hdalii, 
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'  8th group:  3  Shinshiy  1  Shdnin  (Very  Reverend),  also  the 

Most  Reverend  the   Archbishop  and  Grand 

Priest  Doa  Eugwatsu. 
9th       „      1  Shinishi,  2  Shinnio,  1  Shdnin. 
10th       „      1  ShinniOy  1  Shdnin,  1  Dai  Si^/o,  and  the  souls  of 

all  the  generations  of  the  family  of  Satamura. 
11th      „      1  Shinshi,  1  Kofi.     The  souls  of  the  ancestors  of 

the  families  of  Seki,  Wada,  and  Yokoyama. 

The    Rengwan    family    (or    the    individual 

Rengwan)  and  the  name  and  titles  of  a  priest 

or  monk. 
12th      „      1  ShinniOy  1  Daishi, 

Groups  11  and  12  run  into  each  other. 
13th      „      this  consists  of  two  long  concentric  and  parallel 

columns  and  a  shorter  one  in  succession. 
1  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,  the  Rector  under  the  4th 

[Superior]  Chihon  RiokO,  the  Reverend  Doyo 

(Ringo  Kwo  Dai-se-shu).*     The  second   8e 

(Benefactor)  or  Vice  of  the  preceding.     The 

families  of  Tanabe  and  Nakada. 

(This  was  on  a  fortunate  day  in  the  11th 

month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Kiowa,  January, 

1802.) 
14th       „       1  Shtn8hi,  2  Shinnio,  a  fourth  knimid  is  partly 

effaced.     All  are  ahnku. 
15th       „       1  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,     Both  are  ahaku, 
16th       „       1    Shinshi,    1    Shinnio,      The   souls    of    all   the 

generations  of  the  families  Tanabe  and  Nakada. 
17th       „      2  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,     All  are  shaku, 
18th       „       3  Shinshi,  I  Dbji,     All  are  shaku, 
19th       „       1  Shinshi,  1  Shinnio,  2  Dbji,     All  are  shaku. 
20th       „      1  Shinnio,  1  Dbji,  2  Dbnio  (Ddjo).    All  are  shaku. 

The  titular  prefixes  to  the  above  kaimib  are  almost  all 
compounds  of  the  character  jjjb  t/b,  *  praise,*  *  fame,'  with  one 


\  Meaning  dubioua.      **  The  Ringo  (behind  the  Tohakra),  the  Shining,  the 
Chief  Benefactor,'*  i;j  merely  a  tentative  explanation. 
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of  the  following  characters: — B^  gin,  'chant/  'intone'; 
^  set,  '<yati^  '  life  '  ;  ft  «ai,  *  human  nature  '  or  '  dis* 
position';  ]^  seiy  'peaceful,'  'retired';  H  giy  '&lthful/ 
'  righteous ' ;  flf  ^w,  '  abundant ' ;  ^  ken,  '  firm,'  *  solid ' ; 
jd  kai,  '  sea,'  '  vast ' ;  S  ^>  '  fragrant ' ;  j|l  «(m,  '  honour-^ 
able,'  *  excellent ' ;  ^  Uk,  '  penetrating,'  '  pervading ' ; 
igi  shin,  '  heart,'  *  mind  ' ;  Bj  «w,  '  round,'  '  full ' ;  Hi  tei^ 
'  judge,'  '  discern ' ;  ^  Mfz,  '  circulate  ' ;  Ig  «Ad,  '  shining.' 
fl  9haku,  one  of  the  characters  of  Shaka  Muni  (Sakya 
Muni),  denotes  a  monk  or  priest. 

The  designations  that  follow  the  kaimid  are : — 

JB  dt  ^'^h  upasaka,  '  a  parishioner.' 

iE  dt  Shinshiy  '  believer,'  equal  perhaps  to  '  commimicant.' 

<J  T^T  ShinniOy  'believer,'  'female.' 

^  jfi  Daishiy  great  elder  sister. 

^  J^  Honiy  designation  for  a  nun,  as  understood  in  Japan. 

It  £  BikUy  '  professed  mendicant  monk,'  Bhikchu. 

ib  £  JE  -SiAt^w/,  *  nun,'  not  necessarily  secluded. 

ft  It  £  ShinbikUy  '  believing  monk.' 

Jt  ■?  Dq/V,  'youth,'  'adolescent.' 

Jl  ^  JOd/'o  (Donio),  '  girl,'  'yoimg  woman.' 

Of  the  kaimid,  which  are  those  probably  of  deceased 
subscribers  or  parishioners,  or  of  deceased  relatives  of  living 
subscribers  and  parishioners,  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  transcribe  all.  A  few  are  appended,  taken  as  fairly 
characteristic  from  the  lists  on  the  second  and  third  petals. 
The  kaimiO,  it  will  be  seen,  are  composed  of  two  vocables, 
and  remind  one  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  names,  with  the 
difference  that  the  former  mostly  relate  to  martial  or  civil 
qualities,  the  latter  to  relations  with  a  personal  God,  while 
the  Buddhist  names  designate  moral  or  pious  states. 

Dosho,  iS  jE>  *  Upright  in  the  faith.' 
Seiko,  id   §,  *  Pure  fragrance.' 
Chojun,  ^   )^,  '  Continued  obedience.' 
Miokiu,  ^  fi|C»  '  Mysterious  or  Delicious  repose '  (i.e.  beyond 
human  conception). 
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H^g^>  ^  9f*  Discernment  of  the  law.' 

Chiahoy  ijg  ]£,  *  Wisdom  and  uprightness.' 

Kworen,  jf^  5JI,  '  Shining  lotus/ 

Doju,  Jt  ^Bl, '  Tree  of  the  law.' 

Kwogetsu,  3fc  ^ ,  '  Shining  moon.' 

Dokikuy  it  9>  '  Chrysanth  of  the  law.' 

Jusoy  ^  l^y  'Everlasting  pine.' 

Jokwo,  ^  5t>  'I^iure  light.' 

Johon,  ^  4?>  'Pure  source.' 

Boon,  IS  S'  '  Excellent  peace.' 

Shuntetsu,  ^If  H},  *  Spring  path '  (path  to  renewed  birth). 

Renchu,  iH  4*9  '  Midmost  the  lotus.' 
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Art.  XVI.—  Tulasi  Ddsa^  Poet  and  Religious  Reformer,    By 
G.  A.  Grierson,  CLE.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt 

[Siod  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  March  lOM,  1903.^] 

Much  of  what  I  shall  say  to-day  will  be  familiar  to  those 
members  of  the  Society  who  have  lived  in  Northern  India. 
A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  Tulasi  Dasa,  but  it  has 
always  been  addressed  to  a  comparatively  small  audience — 
those  directly  interested  in  the  details  of  modem  Indian 
folk-religion.  I  therefore  gladly  take  this  opportunity  of 
repeating  on  a  larger  stage  what  has  been  said  before. 
Tulasi  Dasa  is  surely  deserving  of  more  notice  than  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  him  in  histories  of  the  development 
of  the  religious  idea  in  India.  He  was  not  merely  a 
reformer  who  stirred  the  emotions  of  his  contemporaries 
and  then  went  his  way.  He  wields  greater  influence  at 
the  present  day  than  when  he  died  two  centuries  ago. 
Modem  Hinduism  has  many  forms  and  many  beliefs,  and 
yet  the  character  of  every  Hindu  of  Upper  India  has  been 
moulded  in  part  by  his  teaching. 

Professor  A.  Weber  commenced  one  of  the  last  essays 
which  came  from  his  pen  with  the  following  words : — 

''  The  great  charm  of  the  science  of  natural  philosophy 
lies  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offers  for  observing 
the  development  from  first  to  last  of  a  single  germ ;  so 
also,   in  the  study  of  the  history  of  religion,   are  we 

1  Except  for  a  few  notes  and  the  appendixes,  this  lecture  is  given  exactly  as  it 
was  daliTered.  If  it  induce  a  few  students  to  wander  in  the  magic  garden  of 
Hindi  poetry,  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded.  I  haye  neyer  known  anyone  io  enter  it 
withoin  soocombing  to  its  encoantment. — 6.  A.  G. 
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enabled  to  follow  the  different  phases  undergone  by  an 
idea  from  its  first  inception  to  its  culminating  point. 
But  between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  great  distinction ; 
that,  while  in  the  domain  of  nature  everything  develops 
from  that  which  is  simple  to  that  which  is  perfect,  in 
the  history  of  religion  it  is  often  exactly  the  reverse* 
Here,  that  which  is  at  the  beginning  is  not  only  simple, 
it  is  also  The  Better,  The  Eight,  The  True.  But,  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  foreign  elements  continue  to 
make  their  influence  felt,  till,  when  we  reach  our  goal, 
we  are  often  confronted  with  something  altogether  opposed 
to  the  propositions  from  which  we  started.  Superstition 
has  made  itself  master  of  the  situation,  and,  like  the 
fabled  mermaid,  we  see  'a  lovely  maiden  ending  in  an 
ugly  fish.'  •' 

Taking  this  as  his  text,  Professor  Weber  traced  the 
corruption  of  the  religions  of  India.  I  venture,  however, 
to  think  that  he  was  too  pessimistic.  To  my  mind  the 
religion  of  Northern  India  is  marked  by  two  great  steps 
forward  —  Buddhism  and,  two  thousand  years  later,  the 
teaching  of  TulasI  Dasa.  The  practical  result  of  the 
Buddha's  teaching  was  the  acceptance  by  all  India  of 
the  belief  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Man.  TulasI 
Dasa  added  to  this  the  belief  in  the  universal  fatherhood 
of  God. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  will  remember  Dr.  Thibaut's 
luminous  account  of  the  Vedanta  doctrine  of  Ramanuja, 
which  was  delivered  in  this  room  last  year,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  details  concerning  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
unlike  those  to  whom  it  seemed  (as  Dr.  Thibaut  says) 
**  sweet  to  be  \^Tecked  on  the  Ocean  of  the  Infinite," 
Ramanuja  taught  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  endowed  with 
every  possible  gracious  attribute,  full  of  love  and  pity  for 
the  sinful  beings  who  adore  him,  and  granting  the  released 
soul  a  home  of  eternal  bliss  near  him — a  home  where 
each  soul  never  loses  its  identity,  and  whose  state  is  one 
of  perfect  peace.     In  his  infinite  love  and  pity  he  has  on 


occasions  become  incarnate  in  various  forms  for  the  salvation 
of  mankiiid,  and  his  fullest  and  most  noble  incarnation  was 
that  of  the  Great  Example,  Rama  Candra, 

The  teachers  of  this  sect  were  necessarily  Brdhmans,  and 
the  strictest  rules  regarding  eating,  bathing,  and  dressing 
were  laid  down  by  the  founder.  Nor  were  its  members 
very  popular  in  Northern  India,  its  tenets  being  rather  of 
a  speculative  than  of  a  practical  nature.  About  three 
hundred  years  later,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
come  upon  Ramananda,  a  prominent  member  of  Ramanuja's 
school.  According  to  tradition  he  spent  some  time  travelling 
through  various  parts  of  India,  after  which  he  retumod  to 
the  residence  of  his  superior,  Baghavananda.  His  brethren 
objected  that,  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  observed  that  privacy  in  hia 
meals  which  is  a  vital  observance  of  the  Ramanuja  sect ; 
and,  as  Rughavananda  admitted  the  validity  of  the  objection, 
Ramananda  was  condemned  to  feed  in  a  place  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  disciples*  He  was  highly  incensed  at  this 
order^  and  retired  from  the  society  altogether,  establishing 
a  schism  of  his  own. 

I  have  mentioned  this  at  some  length,  because  the  insult 
offered  to  Ramananda  was  destined  to  result  in  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  revolutions  which  India  has  seen. 
Ramananda  gave  his  disciples  a  significant  name  — 
AvudhOta,  or  Liberated.  They  had  *  shaken  off '  the 
narrow  fetters  imposed  by  Ramanuja  on  his  followers,  and 
all  castes  were  equally  admitted  to  fellowship.  His  twelve 
chief  disciples  included,  besides  Brahmans,  a  MusiUman 
weaver  (the  wise  and  witty  Kablr),  a  leather- worker,  u 
Rajput,  a  Jat,  and  a  barber.  He  no  longer  preached  to 
Brahmans  only,  or  in  Sanskrit.  "  The  conmion  people  heard 
him  gkuUy/'  for  he  taught  them  in  their  o?m  tongue,  and 
the  first  great  writers  of  Mediaeval  Hindostan  were  his 
immediate  disciples.  Seventh  in  descent  from  Ramananda, 
tn  succession  of  master  and  pupil,  came  Tulasl  Dasa,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

J.R.A.8.  19(13.  29 
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It  is  worth  while  noting  that  just  about  this  time  a  great 
stirring  of  religious  feeling  was  also  occurring  in  the  West, 
and  due  to  a  similar  immediate  cause  —  the  diffusion  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vemacidar.  Luther's  Bible  appeared 
between  1522  and  1534,  and  Tindale's  New  Testament  in 
1525.  It  was  these  that  established  the  Beformation  in 
Europe,  just  as  the  Buddha's  preaching  in  the  vernacular 
had  established  Buddhism,  and  as  the  preaching  by 
Ramananda  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  pav^  the  way  for 
Tulasi  Dasa. 

Begarding  the  facts  of  this  poet's  life  we  know  but  little. 
According  to  tradition  he  was  bom  in  1532.  He  was 
a  Sarayuparlna  Brahmaigi  (a  clan  which  traces  its  foundation 
directly  to  Bama  Oandra  himself),  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  one  of  those  unfortunate  children,  bom  under  an 
unlucky  star,  called  Abhuktamulay  who  was  abandoned,  as 
was  customary  in  those  days,  by  his  parents.  He  was 
picked  up  by  an  itinerant  Sddhu,  who  adopted  him  as  his 
disciple,  and  gave  him  a  moderate  education.  We  know 
the  names  of  his  preceptor  and  of  his  immediate  relations. 
He  married  and  begat  a  son  who  met  an  early  death, 
and  after  that,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  he 
became  a  wandering  Vaishnava.  He  commenced  writing 
his  great  work,  the  Ramayana,  in  the  city  of  Audh,  when 
he  was  43  years  of  age,  and  subsequently,  owing  to  a 
difference  with  his  co-religionists  on  a  point  of  discipline, 
moved  to  Benares,  where  he  finished  it.  He  was  attacked 
by  plague  in  that  city  in  the  year  1623,  and  died  the  same 
year,  though  apparently  not  from  the  disease. 

Some  score  of  works  are  attributed  to  him,  but  only 
twelve,  six  greater  and  six  less,  are  certainly  his.  The 
most  noteworthy  are  the  Ramayana,  the  Gitavall,  the 
Kavittavali,  and  the  Vinaya  Pattrika.  I  have  selected 
these  four  names  on  account  of  the  various  aspects  of  his 
poetic  powers  which  they  illustrate.  Commentators  say 
that  there  are  three  ways  of  looking  at  Rama:  we  may 
look  at  the  tender  side  of  his  character  (madhuri/a),  its 
majestic  side  (aiSvarya),  and  its  complex  side  (miSrUa),  in 
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which  tendernesd  and  majesty  are  combined.     Th^re  are 

four  ways  of  singiBg  his  praises :  as  a  mdgadha  or  panegjrrist, 
as  a  vandin  or  bard,  as  a  suta  or  pauraniha^  i.e.  a  historical 
poet,  and  as  an  arthin  or  suppliant. 

A  work  in  which  the  complex  view  of  llama's  character, 
t4)gether  with  his  glory  and  his  power,  is  celebrated  is  called 
a  carita^  and  is  sung  by  a  Buia,  His  tenderness  should  be 
sung  by  a  mdgadha,  and  his  majesty  by  a  vandin ;  while 
entreaties  addressed  to  him  should  be  simg  by  an  arthin. 

The  moat  famous  of  TtJusI  Dasa's  poems  is  undoubtedly 
the  Ramayana,  or,  Uy  quote  its  full  name,  the  Mdma-canta' 
nidnam,  the  liake  of  the  Deeds  of  Rama.  Its  name  shows 
that  it  is  a  carUa,  The  poet  writes  in  the  character  of 
a  Bkia^  and  deids  with  the  complex  side  of  his  hero's 
character.  To  put  the  fact  in  line  vdih.  our  English  ideas* 
we  may  say  that  it  corresponds  to  an  epic  poem.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  reputation  being 
deserved.  In  its  own  country  it  is  supreme  over  aU  other 
literature,  and  exercises  an  influence  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  in  exaggerated  terms.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  translation  of  Valmiki'fl  older  work,  but  is  an 
independent  story,  built  on  the  same  foundatioUi  the 
adventures  of  Rama  Candra,  although  differing  altogether 
in  the  scale  of  its  different  sections  and  in  its  details* 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  has,  t^  European  readers,  its  prolixities 
and  episodes  which  grat^  against  Occidental  tastes,  but 
I  never  met  a  person  who  has  read  it  in  the  original  who 
was  not  impressed  by  it  as  the  work  of  a  great  genius. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  specimens  of  it,  for  time 
would  not  allow  me  to  do  so,  and,  moreover,  any  extract 
would  be  like  presenting  a  glass  of  water  as  a  specimen 
of  the  ocean.'  Its  style  varies  with  the  subject.  There  is 
the  infinite  pathos  of  the  passage  describing  Rama's  farewell 
to  his  mother,  the  rugged  language  describing  the  horrors  of 
the  battlefield,  and,  when  occasion  requires  it,  a  sententious, 


*  Id  Ajip'r  ii\  II  I  jcrivp  (i  truoibiiotj  af  uu  often  «|ttotj:!<i  H]w-dmcn  «j  liis 
,  mirnitivr    -t\lr 
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aphoristic  method  of  dealing  with  narratiYe,  which  teems 
with  similes  drawn^  not  from  the  traditions  of  the  sohooLiy 
but  tnnn  nature  herself,  and  better  than  Kalidasa  at  his 
best.  His  characters,  too,  live  and  move  with  aU  the  dignity 
of  a  heroic  age.  They  are  not  colourless  phantoms  which 
he  clothes  with  beautiful  imagery,  but  are  real  beings 
each  with  his  well-defined  personality.  Rama,  perhaps  too 
perfect  to  enlist  all  our  sympathies  ;  his  impetuous  and 
loving  brother  Lakshma^a;  the  tender,  constant  Bharata; 
Sita,  the  ideal  of  an  Indian  wife  and  mother;  Havana, 
destined  to  failure,  and  fighting  with  all  his  demon  force 
against  his  &te, — all  these  are  characters  as  lifelike  and 
distinct  as  any  in  Occidental  literature.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  look  upon  Tulasi  Dasa  as  merely  an  ascetic. 
He  was  a  man  that  had  lived.  He  had  been  a  householder 
(a  word  of  much  meaning  to  an  Indian),  and  had  known 
the  pleasures  of  a  wedded  life,  the  joy  of  claspitig  an 
in&nt  son  to  his  bosom,  and  the  sorrow  of  losing  that  son 
ere  he  had  attained  his  prime.  He  appealed,  not  to  scholars, 
but  to  his  native  countrymen  as  a  whole — ^the  people  that 
he  knew.  He  had  mixed  with  them,  begged  from  them, 
prayed  with  them,  taught  them,  experienced  their  pleasures 
and  their  yearnings.  He  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  and 
had  contracted  intimate  friendships  with  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time — men  like  Man  Singh,  of  Amber ;  Todar  Mall, 
Akbar's  finance  minister ;  and  *Abdu'r-rahim,  Khankhana. 
No  wonder  that  such  a  man,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  great  poet  and  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  at  once  sane 
and  clean,  ^  was  taken  for  their  own  by  the  multitude  who 
lived  under  the  sway  of  nature  and  in  daily  contact  with 
her  secrets,  with  flowers  and  trees,  with  beasts  and  birds, 
with  hunger  and  with  thirst.  "Here,"  cried  they,  "is  a  great 
soul  that  knows  us.     Let  us  take  him  for  our  guide.'* 

His  Oitdvali  is  a  work  of  a  different  character.  Like  the 
epic,  it  narrates  the  career  of  Rama,  but  the  poetic  flavour 

^  In  an  age  of  liconso  Tulasi  himself  claims,  and  jusUy  claims,  credit  for  tho 
cleanness  of  his  poems.  There  is  not  one  lewd  thougnt  in  them  from  cover 
to  cover. 
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of  tenderness  reigns  anpreme.  It  may  be  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  Infant  Rama.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  the  childhood  of  his  hen),  and  is  a  charming 
and  modt  poetical  account  of  his  and  his  brothers'  baby 
lives.  It  is  true  to  nature  from  first  to  last.  There  are 
no  portents,  no  miracles*  just  a  loving  tale  of  three  little 
Indians,  from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  which  captivates  the 
reader  as  he  scans  its  pages* 

Here  is  one  of  his  pretty  pictures. 

"  Full  of  happiness  Eausalya  caresses  her  little  darling. 
She  lets  him  cling  to  her  finger  as  she  teaches  him  to 
walk  in  the  fair  courtyard  of  the  palace.  JinuH  jhunu^ 
rutin  Jhunii,  sweetly  tinkles  the  bell-girdle  on  his  waist, 
sweetly  tinkle  the  anklet-bells  on  his  feet,  as  she  helps 
him  along.  .  .  .  His  bonny  face  is  a  picture, 
with  two  little  teeth  peeping  out  behind  his  dawn-rosy 
lips,  and  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  all,  .  .  ,  His 
bright  eyes,  henna-darkened,  put  to  shame  the  glancing 
silver-fish.  .  .  ,  As  he  hears  his  mother  snap  her 
fingers,  he  crows  and  springs  ^4th  delight,  and  anon  he 
fills  her  with  dismay  when  he  lets  her  finger  go.  He 
tumbles  down  and  pulls  himself  up  upon  his  kneeSi  and 
babbles  with  joy  to  his  brothers  when  his  mother  shows 
him  a  piece  of  cake :  and  she,  as  she  looks  at  his  pretty 
baby  ways,  is  drowned  in  love,  and  cannot  bear  hep 
happiness.  .  .  .  Saith  Tula  si  Diisa,  the  man  that 
loveth  not  this  sweetness,  hath  no  soul,  and  his  life  in  this 
world  is  in  vain."  * 


The  KaviUavali  (like  the  Gitdvali,  the  name  of  the  poem 
describes  Uic  metre  in  which  it  is  composed)  also  deals 
with  the  life  of  Boma,  but  here  we  have  a  work  in  the 
heroic  style,  Eastern  descriptions  of  battles  rarely  appeal 
to  European  taste,  but  in  the  Kavittavali  there  is  some 
really  fine  word-painting,  the  sound  being  literally  an 
echo  of  the  sense.    The  account  of  the  burning  of  Bavuna's 
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city,  Lanka,  is  remarkably  vivid  in  its  descriptive  power. 
We  hear  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  shouts  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  cries  of  the  helpless  women  as  they  call 
for  water.    This  is  one  of  his  verses : — 

"  '  Fire !  Fire !  Fire ! '  They  flee,  they  run  hither  and 
thither  for  their  lives.  Mother  knows  not  her  own 
daughter.  Father  helps  not  his  son.  Girls,  with  th^ir 
hair  dishevelled,  nay,  their  very  garments  torn  open, 
blind  in  the  darkness,  children,  old  men,  cry  and  cry 
again  and  again  for  'water,  water.'  The  horses  neigh, 
the  elephants  trumpet  as  they  break  forth  from  their 
stalls.  In  the  vast  mob,  men  shove  and  trample,  one 
crushing  the  other  as  he  falls  beneath  his  feet.  Galling 
each  other's  names,  children  shriek,  lamenting  distraught, 
crying,  '  My  father,  my  father,  I  am  being  scorched,  I  am 
being  burnt  alive  in  the  flames.' "  ^ 

The  Vinaya  Pattrikd,  or  Petition,  is  an  altogether  different 
work.  Here  the  poet  is  a  suppliant.  An  interesting  legend 
tells  how  it  came  to  be  written.  One  day  a  homicide  reached 
Benares  on  a  pilgrimage  of  remorse,  crj^ing,  "  For  the  love 
of  the  Lord  Rama,  give  alms  to  mc,  a  homicide."  Tulasi, 
hearing  the  well-beloved  Name,  culled  him  to  his  house, 
gave  him  sacred  food  that  had  been  offered  to  the  God, 
declared  him  purified,  and  sang  praises  to  his  adored  deity. 
The  Brahmans  of  Benares  held  an  assembly,  and  sent  for 
the  poet,  asking  how  this  homicide's  sin  was  absolved,  and 
why  he  had  eaten  with  him.  Tulasi  replied,  "  Read  ye 
your  Scriptures.  Their  truth  hath  not  entered  yet  into 
your  hearts.  Your  intellects  are  not  yet  ripe,  and  they 
remove  not  the  darkness  from  your  souls."  They  replied 
that  they  knew  the  power  of  the  Name,  as  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures;  "but  this  man,"  said  they,  **i8  a  homicide, 
what  salvation  can  there  be  for  him?  "  Tulasi  asked  them 
to  mention  some  proof  by  which  he  might  convince  them, 

*  Kavittavali,  v,  15. 
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and  they  at  length  agreed  that  if  the  sacred  bull  of  Siva 
would  eat  from  the  homicide's  hand,  they  would  confess 
that  they  were  wrong  and  that  Tulasi  Dasa  was  right. 
The  man  was  taken  to  the  temple,  and  the  bull  at  once 
ate  out  of  his  hand.  Thus  did  TulasI  teach  that  the 
repentance  of  even  the  greatest  sinner  is  accepted  by  the 
Lord*  This  miracle  had  the  effect  of  converting  thousands 
men    and    making   them    lead   holy   lives.      The   result 

iraged  the  Kaliyuga  (the  Hindii  equivalent  of  the  Devil 
of  Christituiity),  who  came  to  the  poet  and  threatened  him, 
saving,  *'Thou  ha.st  become  a  stumbling-block  in  my 
kingdom  of  wickedness.  I  will  straightway  devour  thee, 
unless  thou  promise  to  stop  this  increa^  of  piety."  Full 
of  terror,  Tulasi  confided  all  this  to  Hanumat,  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream.  Hanumat  consoled  him,  telling  him 
he  was  blameless,  and  advising  him  to  become  a  complainant 
in  the  court  of  the  Lord  himself.  **  Write/'  said  he, 
•'  a  Vinaya  Patirikd,  a  petition  of  complaint,  and  I  will  get 
an    order    passed    upon    it    by   the    master,  and   will   be 

ipowered  to  punish  the  Kaliyuga.  Without  such  an 
Drder  I  cannot  do  so,  for  ho  is  the  King  of  the  present 
age/*  According  to  this  advice  Tulasi  ^Tote  the  Vtnaya 
Pattnkd,  I  shall  give  a  further  account  of  this  work  and 
extract  from  it  later  on. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  Tulasi  Dasa  as  a  poet ;  it  remains 
to  consider  him  aa  a  religious  reformer.  Here  he  un- 
doubtedly took  up  the  doctrines  of  Eiimananda,  though  he 
developed  them  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  His  great 
claim  to  attention  is  that  while  other  Indian  reformers 
have  taught  elevated  doctrines,  he  not  only  taught  them 
but  succeeded  in  getting  his  teaching  accepted  by  the 
nationalities  which  he  addressed.  We  judge  of  a  prophet 
by  his  fmt3»  and  I  give  much  less  than  the  u^ual  estimate 
when  I  say  that  fully  ninety  millions  of  people  base  their 
theories  of  moral  and  religioua  conduct  upon  his  writings. 
If  we  take  the  influence  exercised  by  him  at  the  present 
time  a.^  our  t^st,  he  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  great 
writers  of  Asia.     No  doubt  the  secret  of  his  success  waa 
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his  power  as  a  writer  in  the  yemacular.  He  himself  claims 
the  right  to  use  the  yemacular  as  a  medium  for  religious 
teaching.  *'  When  a  rough  blanket/'  he  says,  "  is  more 
useful,  why  wear  a  silken  doublet  P ''  ^  I  think  also  that 
another  reason  for  his  success  is  the  particular  yemacular 
which  he  adopted.  If  he  had  employed  the  Braj  Bhakhi 
of  the  West,  his  words  would  have  been  unintelligible  in 
the  East,  and  if  he  had  employed  the  Bihari  of  the  East, 
the  West  wotdd  have  failed  to  understand  him.  Fortunately 
for  India  his  native  language  was  the  Eastern  Hindi  of 
Oudh,  a  form  of  speech  intermediate  between  the  two 
languages  of  the  East  and  West,  and  intelligible  to  the 
speakers  of  both.  Whence  it  follows  that  his  great  work, 
the  BiSmaya^a,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Bible  of 
the  Hindus  who  live  between  Bengal  and  the  Panjab,  and 
between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Yindhyas. 

TulasI  Dasa  founded  no  sect,  no  church.  We  never  hear 
of  a  Tulasl-dasi,  as  we  hear  of  a  Kablr-panthI,  or  of 
a  member  of  the  Arya  or  Brahma  Samaj.  A  man  might 
belong  to  any  Hindu  sect  and  yet  follow  his  teaching. 
He  accepted  all  the  ordinary  Hindu  theology,  with  its 
entire  mythological  machinery.  He  even  recognised  the 
antagonistic  adwaita  Vedantism  of  Sankara  Acarya,  and 
employed  some  of  its  ideas  for  his  similes.  But,  to  him, 
all  these  were  so  many  accidents  beside  the  great  truths 
on  which  he  laid  stress,  viz. : — That  there  is  one  Supreme 
Being.  That  Man  is  by  nature  infinitely  sinful  and  un- 
worthy of  salvation.  That,  nevertheless,  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  became  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  Rama  to  relieve  the  world  of  sin.  That  this 
Rama  has  returned  to  heaven,  where  we  have  now  a  God 
who  is  not  only  infinitely  merciful  but  knows  by  actual 
experience  how  great  are  man's  infirmities  and  temptations, 
and  who,  though  himself  incapable  of  sin,  is  ever  ready 
to  extend  his  help  to  the  sinful  human  being  that  calls 
upon  him.     On  all  this  follows,  not  independently  but  as 

»  Dohttvali,  672. 
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a  corollary,  the  duty  which  is  owed  to  one's  neighbour,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  But,"  you  will  say,  **  this  is  in  its  essentials  the  teaching 
of  Christianity."  I  can  only  reply  that  that  is  what  TulasT 
Daaa  taught  over  and  over  agtiin,  what  he  was  never  weary 
of  repeating,  Riima  is  God,  therefore  he  can  save  him. 
Rama  is  man,  therefore,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  poems,  **  although  my  body  is  diseased,  although 
man's  very  words  are  foul  and  false,  yet,  O  Lord,  with 
Thee  doth  Tulaai  hold  the  close  kinship  of  a  perfect  love.** 
Here  is  one  of  his  prayers  to  Rama  in  the  Vinaya  Pattrika, 
It  might  form  a  portion  of  a  Christian  prayer-book. 

**  Lord,  look  thou  upon  me, — naught  can  I  do  of  myself. 
TVTiither  can  I  go?  to  whom  but  thee  can  I  tell  my 
•orrows?  .  .  .  Oft  have  I  turned  ray  face  from 
thee,  and  grasped  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  thou 
art  the  fount  of  mercy ;  turn  not  thou  thy  face  from 
me.  .  .  .  \VTien  I  looked  away  from  thee,  I  had 
no  eyes  of  faith  to  see  thee  where  thou  art;  but  thou 
art  all  -  seeing,  ...  I  am  but  tin  offering  cast 
before  thee;  what  prayer  can  the  reflection  on  the 
mirror  make  to  him  who  lives  and  h  reflected  in  it? 
First  look  upon  thyself  and  remember  thy  mercy  and 
thy  might;  then  cast  thine  eyes  upon  me  and  claim 
me  as  thy  slave,  thy  very  own.  For  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  a  sure  refuge,  and  he  who  taketh  it  is  saved. 
Lord,  thy  ways  ever  give  joy  unto  my  heart;  Tulasi  is 
thine  alone,  and,  O  God  of  raerey,  do  unto  him  as  seemeth 
good  unto  thee/^  ^ 


What  relationship  do  the  other  deities  of  Hinduism  bear 
to  Rama  in  Tulasi  Dtiaa's  theology  ?  The  an^swer  is  difficult. 
I  think  that  we  may  compare  them  all  (even  Siva  and 
Parv'ati)  to  the  position  which  Angels  and  Saints  occupy 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Some  of  them  have 
mighty   powers,   but    all    are    subordinate    to   Rama.     The 

A  Part  of  Vinaya  Pattrtka,  14k,  vt'» 
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Yinaya  Pattrika  well  illustrates  this.  It  is  a  collection  of 
hymns,  culminating  in  a  series  of  addresses  to  his  Master. 
The  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  work  is  that  of  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  to  an  earthly  king,  and  hence 
before  approaching  the  presence  supplications  have  to  be 
made  to  the  doorkeeper  and  courtiers  for  leave  of  access. 
These  are  Gtenefia,  the  Sun-god,  Siva,  ParvatI,  the  Ganges, 
Hanumat,  and  so  on.  Of  special  interest  is  the  position 
taken  by  Hanumat.  He  is  invariably  represented  as  being, 
in  heaven,  Rama's  personal  attendant,  and  in  connection 
with  this  I  may  mention  one  really  beautiful  legend  which, 
though  not  recorded  by  Tulasi  Dasa  himself,  is  still  directly 
traceable  to  his  influence.  There  was  a  man,  the  vilest  of 
scavengers,  suffering  from  a  loathsome  disease,  and  lying 
in  a  foul  and  filthy  place.  In  his  pain  he  cried  out 
"  Ah  Ram,  Ah  Ram."  Hanimiat  happened  to  be  flying  by 
at  the  time,  and  indignant  at  hearing  his  Master's  name 
uttered  in  such  disgusting  surroundings  he  kicked  the  man 
on  the  breast.  That  night  when,  according  to  his  custom, 
he  was  shampooing  Rama's  body  he  found  a  dreadful  wound 
upon  the  deity's  breast.  Horror-stricken,  Hanumat  asked 
how  it  happened.  "  You  kicked  a  poor  man  on  the  breast 
while  he  was  calling  upon  my  name.  And  what  you  did 
to  even  the  vilest  of  my  children,  you  did  unto  me." 

The  relationship  of  Christianity  to  the  teaching  of  Tulasi 
Dasa  would  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  That 
Tulasi  Dasa  did  any  direct  borrowing  is,  I  think,  improbable. 
The  first  Jesuit  Mission  did  not  come  to  Agra  till  1580, 
six  years  after  the  poet  had  commenced  the  Ramayana  ; 
but  Christianity  had  long  been  flourishing  in  Southern 
India,  and  its  teaching  may  well  have  been  '  in  the  air ' 
in  the  North.  Certain  it  is  that  much  of  his  doctrine 
is  coincident  with  that  of  Christianity.  He  taught  the 
universal  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  consequent  universal 
brotherhood  of  man ;  and  that  God,  by  becoming  incarnate, 
like  Parsifal  durch  Mitleid  wissend,  can  understand  man's 
infirmities  and  is  willing  to  save  him,  unworthy  as  he  is. 

Whatever  may  be  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
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inspiration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  general 
acceptance.  Over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  Valley  hit* 
great  work  is  better  known  than  the  Bible  is  in  England, 
Prince  or  ploughman,  every  Hindu  of  Aryavarta  is  familiar 
with  it.  Even  the  Pandits  who  formerly  despised  it  now 
render  it  homage.  Over  and  over  again  have  I  myself 
proved  by  pmctical  experience,  as  I  have  sat  amongst  the 
village  elders  of  ray  old  district  of  Gaya,  how  the  quotation 
of  a  well-known  favourite  verse  or  two  wins  the  way  to 
the  hearers*  hearts.  Their  attitude  changes  at  once.  The 
air  of  deferential  stupidity  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
orthodox  manner  to  assume  before  the  Collector  Sahib  vanishes, 
and,  instead,  wc  fiiid  sensible  men  talking  with  confidence  to 
a  superior  whom  they  believe  to  be  sympathetic. 

Tlie  practical  result  of  this  general  adoption  of  Tidasi's 
religious  attitude  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
Northern  India.  In  the  poet's  own  time  the  masses  of 
Hindotttan  had  two  alternative  religions  open  to  them.  One 
was  the  crude  polytheism  of  the  worship  of  tillage  godlings, 
and  the  other  was  the  Krsija-cult.  The  first  still  exists, 
but  controlled  and  thrust  into  the  background  by  Tulasi's 
faiith.  'WTiut  the  Krsna-cult  becomes  among  the  uncultivated 
masses,  the  religious  fate  of  Bengal  has  shown.  It  inevitably 
tends  to  become  a  sex-worship,  and  its  textbooks  teem  with 
"  the  most  passionate,  the  most  licentious,  descriptions  of 
the  love  adventm*e8  of  Krsna  among  the  herd-maidens.** 
All  else  is  lost,  and  there  gradually  develop  the  unnameable 
horrors  of  a  Sukta-cidt,  From  this  TulasI  Dasa  has  saved 
Upper  India,  and  I  believe  that  the  fact  in  great  measure 
accounts  for  the  marked  difference  between  the  two 
nationalities.  The  people  of  Ilindostan  acknowledge  the 
nde,  not  of  a  relentless  fate,  but  of  a  God  who  knows  and 
loves  each  one  of  his  worshippers.  Take  a  well-known 
proverb :  Jki  tidhi  rakhe  Rdm^  tm  vidhi  rahand  bhaiyd. 
Literally  translated  this  is,  "  Brother,  remain  thou  in  the 
station  in  which  Kama  hath  placed  thee,**  It  is  usually, 
and  quite  properly,  taken  to  mean  that  a  man  should  remain 
content  in  that  state  of  life  imto  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
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to  call  him.  So  it  does,  but  to  a  Hindu  of  Upper  India  it 
means  &r  more.  To  him,  it  is  not  Fate,  it  is  not  Brahma, 
Yisnu,  or  l^iva,  not  any  of  the  numerous  godlings  who 
surround  his  village  and  his  home,  who  has  placed  him 
where  he  is.  It  is  Rama,  Kama  the  loving,  Bama  the 
compassionate,  Rama  who  was  once  a  man,  Kama  who 
knows  him  personally  and  who  listens  to  his  appeals.  AU 
this  is  conveyed  to  him  by  that  one  name.  And  so  he  really 
M  content,  and  knows  that  all  is  for  the  best. 

Finally,  I  have  already  given  a  few  specimens  of  Tulasi 
Dasa's  poetic  style,  and  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
clude with  a  translation  of  the  short  poem  which  he  wrote 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  Todar  Mall,  the  Emperor  Akbar's 
famous  minister.  The  opening  lines  are  curiously  like  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  "  Lord  of  himseU,  though  not  of  lands." 

^'  Lord  of  but  four  small  villages,  yet  a  mighty  monarch 
whose  kingdom  was  himself ;  in  this  age  of  evil  hath  the  sun 
of  Todar  set. 

"  The  burden  of  Bama's  love,  great  though  it  was,  he  bare 
unto  the  end ;  but  the  burden  of  this  world  was  too  heavy 
for  him,  and  so  he  laid  it  down. 

"  Tulasl's  heart  is  like  a  pure  fount  in  the  garden  of 
Todar's  virtues;  and  when  he  thinketh  of  them,  it  over- 
floweth,  and  tears  well  forth  from  his  eyes. 

"  T5dar  hath  gone  to  the  dwelling-place  of  his  Lord,  and 
therefore  doth  Tulasi  refrain  himself ;  but  hard  it  is  for  him 
to  live  without  his  pure  friend.'* 


A  friendly  critic,  after  hearing  the  lecture,  suggested  to 
me  that  I  had  unconsciously  exaggerated  the  influence  of 
TulasL  Das  in  Western  Hindustan,  where,  he  maintained, 
the  worship  of  Ersna  prevails,  and  not  that  of  Rama.  To 
this  I  reply  that  I  designedly  estimated  the  number  of 
followers  of  TulasI  Dasa  at  ninety  millions  (instead  of  the 
hundred  millions  popularly  attributed  tx)  him)  so  as  to  allow 
for  professed  Krsna  worship-  But  no  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  poet's  Rainayana  can  have  any  idea  of  how  it 
has  entered  into  the  soul  of  every  IlindG,  even  of  Western 
Hindostan.  When  one  reads  it,  one  has  the  feeling  which 
overpowers  the  reader  of  "  Hamlei"  It  seems  to  be  **  full  of 
quotations."  The  entire  hingiiago  of  the  people  is  imbued 
with  his  picturesque  phrases.  Even  Urdu  employs  ex- 
pressions invented  by  him.  For  instance,  take  the  familiar 
Urdu  phrase  kord  kdghaz,  for  *  blanlc  paper.*  Tliis  is 
borrowed  from  the  reference  of  Tulasi  Das  to  the  *  virgin ' 
{kora)  paper  on  which  he  wrote  the  Gestes  of  Kama.  The 
simile  was  not,  so  far  as  my  researches  show,  employed  by 
any  writer  before  his  time,  and  the  words  are  now  a  common- 
place of  conversation,  the  original  meaning  of  kora  being 
altogether  forgotten. 

But  my  critic  forgot  that  the  worshippers  of  Krsna 
themselves  adroit  the  supremacy  of  our  poet,  although  they 
do  not  directly  worship  his  deity.  Nabha  Das,  the  author  of 
the  Bhakt  Mdld^  and  a  leader  of  the  Krsna  sect,  WTote  :  **  For 
the  redemption  of  man,  in  this  perverse  Kali-jniga,  Valmiki 

has  been  bom  again  as  Tulasi A  single  lett^^r 

of  his  Riinijiyana  has  redeeming  power^  and  would  work  the 
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salvation  of  one  who  had  even  committed  the  murder  of 
a  Brahman."  They  get  over  the  difficulty  of  this  pre- 
eminence by  explaining  that  Ers^  is  only  another  form 
of  Bama;  and  Priya  Das,  the  commentator  on  the  Bhakt 
Mdld,  relates  how  an  image  of  Ersna  at  Brindaban,  actually 
changed  itself  into  an  image  of  Bama  in  order  that  Tulasi 
Das  might  worship  it. 

So  much  for  proofs  from  literature.  As  to  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  present  day,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  following  letter  on  the  subject  from  a  missionary, 
Mr.  Dann,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  master  of  both 
Eastern  and  Western  Hindi.  Kabir,  to  whom  he  refers, 
was  a  predecessor  of  Tulasi  Das,  who  owed  much  to  him. 

•*  Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  paper  on  Tulsi  Das.  I,  too, 
can  speak  well  of  TulsI  Das,  who  has  left  us  a  clean  religious  book, 
and  one,  too,  with  a  strong  theistic  tone.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  Ramayan  is  so  popular.  I  have  worked  in  Allahabad  and 
District,  in  Delhi  and  the  Gurgaon  District,  and,  as  you  know,  am 
hoping  to  return  this  Autumn  to  Bankipur.  Nineteen  years'  rather 
close  intimacy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Hindus  (as  well  as 
Muhammadans)  enables  mo  to  endorse  a  good  deal  of  what  you  say 
about  the  widely  diffused  influence  of  Tulsi  Das.  Even  in  Delhi 
itself  his  Ramayan  has  a  large  sale,  and  a  quotation  from  him  will 
make  the  faces  of  Hindu  hearers  light  up.  In  the  Gurgaon 
District,  while  Jats,  etc.,  might  be  irresponsive,  Brahman  (I  mean, 
of  course,  village  Brahman)  and  Baniya  owned  the  magic  spell. 
I  once  inquired  of  my  mistri — Brahman  by  caste  and  mason  by 
trade — in  Palwal,  and  he  told  me  that  my  knowledge  of  TulsT  Das, 
slender,  alas !  though  it  is,  was  one  reason  why  the  hearts  of  men 
like  himself  warmed  to  me.  The  influence  of  Kahlr  is,  I  think, 
fully  as  important ;  in  fact,  ITahir  touches  races  and  castes  who 
have  little  in  common  with  Krishnaism  and  who  know  little  of 
TTf  ^^ITT-^  ^^j  ^^t  °i^ch  of  TJWi  ^R-^  ^nCWr,  as  they 
phrase  it  (and  pronounce  it  too).  Kabir  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
great  Guru  of  Kolls  and  Chamars  as  well  of  many  higher  in  the 
scale.  I  know  men  who  get  on  without  knowing  Tulsi  Das  and 
Kablr,  and  never  dream  of  learning  from  these  great  masters. 
They  content  themselves  with  Urdu  and  a  little  literary  Hindi. 
But  I  happen  to  know  that  these  men  never  get  so  close  to  the 
same  classes  of  people  as  others  do  who  have  this  great  advantage 
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of  knowing  the  authors  who  have  their  shrine  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Qon-Urdu-spcaking  and  non-official  classes.  I  fully  adhere  to  what 
I  tried  to  express  in  the  preface  to  my  little  book  on  Hindi 
Composition,  that  just  as  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  use  Sanskrit 
words  in  speaking  to  a  Musalman  gentleman,  so  it  is  quite  as 
repTilsivc  to  a  Hindu  to  listen  to  religious  conversation  in  which 
more  than  half  the  words  used  are  Persian  and  Arabic. 

"You  can  govern  Indians  through  the  medium  of  Urdti  or 
pedantic  Hindi.  If  you  want  to  win  the  Mohammadan  you  need 
to  speak  good  Uniu,  throwing  in  a  quotation  or  two  from  8a*di 
or  Hafiz,  But  for  the  real  Hindu  you  must  take  the  opposite  line. 
His  vernacular  poets  arc  the  key  to  bis  affections,  and  there  do 
occasionally  come  days  when  the  man  who  has  won  hearts  can 
meet  a  crisis,  in  which  the  mere  conscientious  but  unsympathetic 
official  will  be  powerless," 
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I  here  give  a  tninalation  of  the  well-known  passage  of  the 
Ramayana  {Kishkindhija-kanda^  14  ff.)  in  which  Tulasl 
Dasu  describes  the  passing  away  of  the  rainy  season.  It 
ia  a  specimen  of  only  one  of  the  poet's  many  styles,  and 
here   reminds  one   of  Ealidasa   in   the   first   canto   of  the 

\  Raghuvam^.  There  is  an  antithetic  biilancing  of  sentenced 
which  recalls  the  book  of  Proverbs.  For  instance,  TulasT 
Basa's  *'  As  the  sheet  lightning  flickereth,  so  is  the  short- 
lived love  of  the  wicked,"  is  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  proverbs  like  "As  a  thorn  goeth  up  into  the  hand  of 
a  drunkard,  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools."  The 
translation  has  appeared  in  India,  hut  is  not  likely  to  have 

.been  seen  in  this  country.  The  speaker  is  Rama,  who  is 
waiting  for  the  rains  to  cease  in  order  that  he  may  continue 
his  search  for  Sita. 

"The  sky,  covered  with  arrogant  rain-clouds,  fiercely 
roareth,  while  my  heart  is  distraught,  bei*eft  of  its  darling. 
The  sheet  lightning  flickereth  amidat  the  heavy  clouds,  fitful 
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as  the  short-lived  love  of  the  wicked.  The  heavy  vapours 
pour  forth  rain,  and  hang  close  to  the  earth,  like  a  wise 
man  stooping  'neath  his  weight  of  wisdom.  The  mountains 
bear  the  never-ceasing  assaults  of  the  raindrops,  standing 
proudly  unconcerned;  and  even  so  the  holy  man  heedeth 
not  the  words  of  the  wicked.  Each  shallow  streamlet, 
flooded  to  the  brim,  hasteneth  eagerly  on  its  way,  like 
a  vain  fellow  puffed  up  with  a  little  wealth.  The  clear 
water  which  falleth  on  the  earth  is  become  mud  (and  hidetk 
it  from  the  sky),  as  the  cares  of  this  world  envelop  the  soul 
(and  hide  it  from  its  Creator).  With  here  a  drop  and  there 
a  rill,  the  water  filleth  the  lakes,  like  virtue  entering  a  good 
man's  heart;  while  the  rushing  rivers  flow  into  the  Ocean 
and  flnd  rest,  even  as  the  soul  findeth  rest  in  faith  in  God. 

"The  grass  groweth  green  and  thick  upon  the  ground, 
hiding  the  very  paths  so  that  they  cannot  be  traced  out; 
and  even  so  the  disputations  of  the  unbelievers  ever  hide 
the  true  path  of  the  scriptures. 

"The  frogs  shout  lustily  around  us,  like  a  school  of 
Brahman  postulants  reading  holy  books.  ^  Fresh  shoots 
appear  on  bushes,  as  wisdom  springeth  in  the  hearts  of  the 
pious ;  and  only  the  arka  and  jauds  trees  lose  their  green 
leaves  from  the  rainfall,  as  the  schemes  of  the  \vicked  fail 
under  a  righteous  governor.  Seek  where  thou  wilt,  thou 
wilt  find  no  dust;  so  when  a  man  yieldeth  to  passion  his 
piety  departeth.  Fair  shinoth  the  earth  prosperous  with 
its  fields  of  com,  fair  as  a  charitable  man  blessed  by 
prosperity  ;  but  in  the  dark  nights  the  countless  fireflies 
are  radiant,  like  unto  hj^ocrites  that  have  met  their  meet 
companion  (the  night  of  ignorance).  The  field  banks  (left 
uncared  for)  are  burst  and  washed  away  by  the  heavy 
rainstorms,  as  a  woman  is  ruined  by  being  left  to  her  own 
devices;   but  the  wise  and  clever  husbandman  weedeth  his 

*  Compare  Rg-vikla,  vii,  103.  The  celebratetl  h>inu  has  had  many  inter- 
preters, but  this  line  of  Tulasi  Dasa  shows  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  literally. 
I  can  certity  from  personal  experience  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  noise  of  the 
muttenng  of  a  number  of  young  Brahmans  learning  Sanskrit  exactly  resembles 
the  noise  of  a  school  of  irogs.  On  one  occasion  I  actually  mistook  one  for 
the  other. 
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crops^  (13  the  wise  man  weedeth  his  heart  of  delusion,  passion^ 
and  pride.  The  Brahmonl  goose  hath  hidden  itself,  even 
as  piety  disappeareth  in  this  age  of  sin ;  and  as  on  the  barren 
land,  for  all  the  rain,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  seen,  so  lust 
is  bom  not  in  the  heart  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  The  earth 
is  brilliant  with  swarms  of  manifold  lining  creatures;  so, 
onder  a  good  governor,  do  bis  subjects  multiply-  Here  and 
there  a  wearied  traveller  sitteth  to  rest  himself,  as  a  man's 
senses  rest  when  wisdom  is  bom  in  him. 

"  At  times  a  mighty  wind  ariseth  and  hither  and  thither 
ieatteretb  the  clouds,  as,  with  the  birth  of  a  disobedient  son, 
a  household's  piety  is  destroyed*  At  one  time,  by  day,  there 
is  a  thick  darkness,  at  another  time  the  sun  is  visible ;  even 
so,  true  knowledge  is  destroyed  or  bom,  as  a  man  consorteth 
with  the  vile  or  with  the  holy. 

**  The  rains  are  past,  the  Autunm-time  is  come ;  O  Laks- 
mana,  see  how  fair  the  w*orld  appeareth,  (The  first  sign 
that  it  coraeth)  is  the  white-bearded  blossom  of  the  tall 
thatch-grass,  which  hideth  the  earth  as  though  declaring 
that  the  old  age  of  the  rains  Had  come.  Canopus  shineth 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  water  which  drowned  the  pathways 
is  drying  up,  as  desire  drieth  up  when  the  True  Content 
is  achieved.  The  water  glisteneth  clear  in  the  streams  and 
lakes,  like  a  holy  man's  heart  from  which  passion  and 
delusion  have  departed.  Gently  minisheth  the  depth  of  the 
streams  and  lakes,  as  the  wise  man  gradually  loscth  his 
thoughts  of  self.  The  wagtail  knoweth  that  the  Autumn 
is  arrived,  and  cometh  forth  from  iU  hiding-pkce,  beautiful 
as  a  good  work  done  in  season.  No  mud  is  there,  smd  yet 
no  dust,  fair  shineth  the  world,  yea,  like  unto  the  deeds  of 
a  lore-learned  king:  yet  as  the  waters  fall  the  fish  are 
troubled,  as  a  foolish  spendthrift  is  perplexed  when  his 
possessions  are  wasted.  The  sky,  serene  and  pure,  without 
a  cloud,  is  like  unto  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  is  free  from 
all  earthly  desire ;  while  now  and  then  there  fall  a  few  drops 
of  Autumn  rain — ^few  as  the  few  who  place  their  faith  in  me*^ 


*  Bisui  wa0»  ol  oomse,  la  izuNunation  of  iha  Loid, 
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*^  Joyfully  issue  forth  from  the  cities,  kings  and  eremites, 
merchants  and  beggars,  even  as  the  four  orders  of  mankind 
desert  all  care  when  they  find  faith  in  the  Lord. 

^^Haj^y  are  the  fish  where  the  water  is  deep ;  and  happy 
is  he  who  findeth  naught  between  him  and  the  fathomless 
mercy  of  the  Lord.  The  lotuses  bloom,  and  the  lakes  take 
from  them  a  charm,  as  the  pure  Spirit  becometh  lovely  when 
it  taketh  material  form.^  The  noisy  bees  hum  busily,  and 
birds  of  many  kinds  sing  tuneful  notes.  The  BrahmaQi 
goose  alone  is  mournful  when  it  seeth  the  night  approach 
(which  separateth  it  from  its  mate),  as  the  evil  man  moumeth 
when  he  seeth  the  prosperity  of  another.  The  cdiaka  waileth 
in  its  ever  waxing  thirst,  even  as  an  enemy  of  the  deity 
never  findeth  peace.  The  moon  by  night  consoleth  for  the 
heat  of  the  Autumn  sun,  as  sin  vanisheth  at  the  sight  of 
a  holy  man.  The  partridge-coveys  gaze  intent  upon  the 
moon,  like  pious  men  whose  only  thought  is  for  the  Lord. 
The  gnat  and  the  gadfly  disappear  in  fear  of  Winter,  as  surely 
as  a  house  is  destroyed  which  persecuteth  Brahma^s. 

**  The  swarms  of  living  creatures  with  which,  in  the  rainy 
season,  the  earth  was  fulfilled,  are  gone.  When  they  found 
the  Autumn  approaching,  they  departed.  So,  when  a  man 
findeth  a  holy  spiritual  guide,  all  doubts  and  errors  vanish.'* 

^  Here  Tulasi  Dasa  certainly  speaks  of  a  Nirgui^am,  and  not  of  a  Sago^am, 
Brahman. 
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AnT.  XVII. — On  the  Origin  and  Impart  of  the  names  Muslim 
and  Han\f.    By  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

Although  the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed  is  called  by 
strangers  after  his  name,  its  followers  designate  it  differently. 
There  is  indeed  a  name  which  rarely  occurs,  hammddiina, 
which  is  applied  to  them,  and  which  indirectly,  at  least,  i^ 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  That  word  signifies 
"  Those  who  utter  the  formula  *  Praise  be  to  Gk)d,' "  ^  and 
this  formula  (al^hamdu  lilldhi)  has  some  connection  with  the 
Prophet's  name,  which  was  interpreted  by  his  contemporaries 
as  *  the  greatly  to  be  praised.'  The  court-poet  Hassan 
regards  the  name  Mohammed  as  derived  by  God  from  His 
own  name,  *  the  praised,'  in  order  to  do  the  Prophet  honour 
(ed.  Tunis,  p.  23)— 

^^So  He  that  is  on  the  throne  is  mahmud^  and  this  is 
Mohammed" 

But  we  might  conversely  regard  the  formula  ''  Praise  be  to 
God"  as  suggested  to  the  Prophet  by  his  own  name,  and 
equivalent  in  his  lips  to  the  Biblical  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory." 

Sprenger,  whose  excellent  work  contains  a  variety  of 
conjectures,  suggested  that  Mohammed  was  not  the  Prophet's 
name  originally,  but  one  taken  by  him  when  he  started  his 
mission.  This  conjecture  has  found  little  &vour,^  and, 
indeed,  should  have  been  recalled  by  its  author.  For,  first, 
the  name  Mohammed  {MoafUSij^)  was  shown  to  occur  on  an 

*  Used  by  Imni'iil-Il^ais,  xr,  1.  1 ;  but  the  line  can  scarcely  be  genuine. 
'  Hirschfeld  (Beitrage,  p.  72)  accepts  it. 
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inscription^  five  centuries  earlier  than  the  Prophet's  time. 
Further^  the  Arab  archseologists  made  lists  of  persons  who 
bore  the  name  Mohammed  before  the  Prophet :  Ibn  Dnraid' 
mentions  four  such  persons^  one  of  whom  was  remotely 
connected  with  the  Prophet  (if  the  genealogy  be  trustworthy). 
Their  interest  would,  however,  have  been  to  show  (had  it 
been  possible)  that  no  one  was  ever  called  Mohammed  before 
the  greatest  wearer  of  the  name :  thus  there  is  a  tradition 
which  assures  us  positively  that  no  one  was  ever  called 
Hasan  before  the  Prophet's  grandson ;  ^  and  though  it  is 
granted  that  there  were  Ahmads  before  the  Prophet, 
attention  is  called^  to  the  &ct  that  the  name  was  rare  at 
the  commencement  of  Islam.  Further,  we  find  the  Prophet's 
name  handled  by  his  contemporaries  with  a  freedom  which 
would  only  be  possible  with  a  familiar  appellation.  He  calls 
himself  both  Mohammed  and  Ahmad ;  in  contemporary  verse 
he  is  also  called  Mahmud.^  These  variations  were  not 
uncommon  with  familiar  proper  names :  thus  in  the  same 
poem  a  man  is  called  both  Ma'bad  and  'Abdallah,*  and 
Farazdak '  calls  the  Caliph  Omar  'Amr ;  and  a  man  named 
*IJthman  might  be  called  'Athm.^  But  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  license  would  have  been  taken  with  a  name  chosen  for 
its  special  import.  And,  indeed,  after  the  Prophet's  time 
these  three  names  came  to  be  regarded  as  distinct. 

Besides  this,  the  source  whence  Sprenger  drew  his 
conjecture  is  quite  imtrustworthy.  To  Mohammed's  con- 
temporaries the  name  meant  *  the  greatly  to  be  praised.' 
"  Why  have  you  named  your  grandson  Mohammed,"  asked 
the  Koraish  of  'Abd  al-Muttalib  (according  to  Ibn  Duraid),® 
"  when  none  of  your  ancestors  had  that  name  P  "  "  Because," 
answered  the  grandfather,  "I  desire  him  to  be  praised  in 


'  Sprenger,  2nd  cd.,  i,  581. 

»  Ishtikdk,  p.  6. 

'  Diyarbekn,  i,  470. 

*  Mubarrad,  Kamil  {Cairo,  1309),  i,  241. 

6  Ibn  l8\?ak,  p.  553,  1.  4  ;  p.  659,  1.  13  ;  p.  1023,  1.  13. 

•  Hamdsah,  p.  378  ;  Chi-istian  Arabic  Poets^  p.  758. 
'  Ed.  Boucher,  p.  37. 

«  Abu  Zaid*s  Nawddir^  p.  50  ;  8eo  also  Kudamah*8  Nakd,  p.  87. 

»  L.c. 
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heaven  and  on  earth/*  Etymologically  it  very  likely  meant 
*  the  greatly  desired/  since  '  to  desire  '  is  the  sense  of  the 
root  in  Hebrew,  which  may  here  be  preser\ing  an  old  sense ; 
and  to  this  there  might  seem  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  verse  of 
the  court-poet  'Abbas  son  of  Mirdas  (Ibn  Ishiik,  859) — 


i^sr*  4— CJU 


dJJH 


•God  established  love  for  thee  in  His  creation  and  called 
thee  Mohammed/' 

But  the  biographer  Ibn  lahak  quotes  a  story  *  to  the  effect 
that  the  word  for  Comforter  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  which 
he  cites  according  to  the  Palestinian  version^  means  the 
same  as  Mohammed.  It  is  certain  that  the  meaning  is 
not  the  same ;  hence  the  name  Mohammed  would  never 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Prophet  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Comforter.  Nor,  indeed* 
can  we  without  improbable  conjectures  find  any  justification 
for  Ibn  Ishak's  statement:  it  was  probably  the  invention 
of  a  Christian  renegade,  and  is  on  a  par  for  accuracy  with 
numerous  other  statements  made  by  Muslim  authors  as  to 
the  meaning  of  words  occurring  in  the  books  of  other 
communities.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Koran  ^  it  is  the 
form  Ahmad  ^  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  GospeL 

The  distinctive  names  adopt^Ml  by  Mohammed  for  his 
community  were  Muslim  and  Hanlf.  The  former  is,  of 
course,  much  the  more  common,  but  authors  of  early  date 
often  allude  to  the  latter.  Thus  Jarlr,  in  a  verse  preserved 
by  Mubarrad,  speaks  of  Farazdak  as  having  become  a  Hantf 
against  his  will  {Kdmii,  ii,  104) — 


U^K 


} 


and  in  one  printed  in  his  Divan  talks  of  the  opposition  of 


*  p,  150, 

Bf)«ct]«Q  of  this  word  with  FomettU^  but  sfiows  remarkable  acquamtonce  with 

'  This  w(u^  oc^mrs  with  Uie  aen^  *  most  praiseworthy  '*  in  Al-Akh|al,  p.  189  : 
Kiml.  h  19. 


Fakhr  al-din  al-Bazi  (toK  \i^  p,  286)  shirks  the  question  of  th© 
shoM 
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the  ChristianB  to  the  religion  of  those  who  become  Honifs 
(ii,  11)- 

Of  both  names  it  may  be  said  with  practical  certainty  that 
they  existed  with  religions  valne  before  Mohammed's  time. 

in  the  case  of  the  word  Muslim,  this  is  asserted  categorically 
in  the  Koran.  Abraham  himself  is  said  to  haye  styled 
"yon"  the  Muslims  (Snrah  xxii,  77).  And  on  this  subject 
the  Eoran  is  very  fairly  consistent.  In  the  third  Surah 
it  is  justly  argued  that  Abraham  can  haye  been  neither 
a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  since  the  Law  was  revealed  after 
his  time ;  he  was,  it  asserts,  a  Muslim,  a  Hanlf .  In  what 
appears  to  be  an  early  Surah  containing  an  error  about 
Sarah  which  is  afterwwds  corrected  (li,  29),  it  is  asserted 
that  the  house  of  Lot  was  the  only  Muslim  house  at  Sodom 
(36).  In  the  second  Surah  Abraham  urges  his  descendants 
to  become  Muslims  before  they  die.  In  the  twelfth  Surah 
Joseph  prays  that  he  may  be  found  on  his  deathbed  to  be 
a  Muslim.  According  to  a  Tradition  quoted  by  YaTcubt 
(i,  259)  the  Prophet  forbade  the  abuse  of  the  eponymous 
heroes  Mudar  and  Babfah  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
Muslims,  for  which,  indeed,  another  form  of  the  Tradition 
substituted  the  phrase  "followers  of  the  religion  of  Abraham." 
If  Mohammed  in  one  place  is  commanded  to  be  the^r^^  of  the 
Moslems,  the  commentators  seem  justified  in  interpreting 
this  as  the  first  Muslim  among  the  Eoraish,  or  the  first  in 
rank.  Although  the  use  of  the  word  naturally  grew  more 
frequent  as  the  community  became  more  numerous  and 
important,  it  cannot  be  confined  to  any  period  of  the 
Prophet's  activity. 

That  it  was  not  at  first  invented  by  Mohammed  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  word  of  ambiguous 
meaning,  with,  indeed,  unpleasant  associations.  The  most 
obvious  sense  of  Islam  at  Meccah  was  'treachery,'  the 
abandonment  of  one's  friends  to  their  fate,  the  refusal  of 
help  to  those  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it. 
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Thia  sense  appears  clearly  in  numerous  passages : — 
Ibn  Ishak   (ed.   Wustenfeld),   p.   556.      The  poet  Abu 
'Aazah,  urging  the  Kinanah  to  aid  the  Eoraish,  says — 

"  Do  not  betray  me :  Islam  (treachery)  is  not  lawful.** 

Doubtless  there  is  a  reference  here  to  the  other  ^nse  of 
Islam.  In  this  case  hlam  is  used  without  an  object  ; 
ordinarily  the  object  is  expressed^  and  with  this  construction 
the  verb  15  very  common. 

Ibn  lahak,  474,  ^^-^J-l  ^  ^^j^\  (of  Satan),  *'He  brought 
them  to  the  fray,  and  then  abandoned  them." 

Ibn  Ishak,  559,  **  If  we  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
fight,"  *JL.«i-9^  U3 ,  **  we  should  not  desert  you.** 

Wakidi,  ed.  Kremer,  278 — 

"■•As  for  the  Prophet  of  God,  his  companions  will  never 
betray  him." 

Ibn  Ishak,  745— 

I  have  seen  persons  who  will  never  abandon  the  Prophet 
for  any  consideration.** 

Ibn  I^ak,  752— 

"  You  have  abandoned  me  to  the  people." 

Other  examples  occur  in  the  same  author :  167, 1.  5  ;  168, 
U.  9,  14,  18 ;  172,  L  3  a  t ;  217.  229,  231. 

Mubarrad,  Kdmil  (Cairo),  ii^  19  (verse  of  Al-A'sha) — 

•'  They  will  not  abandon  her  because  of  her  poverty." 
Mubarrad,  Kdmil,  ii,  64  (verse  of  an  Asadite) — 

^jotU  ^j^^tL^\  i^iX^  LiJy^j 
**  The  kings  of  Khindif  have  betrayed  me  to  the  enemy." 
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Alif-^Ba,  i,  380  (after  Abu  'Ubaidah),  of  a  man's  friends, 
when  robbem  approachedi  <Ufi  bybj  »\aL»\  ,  ^'  they  abandoned 
him  and  fled  from  him." 

The  note  on  Hanmah^  p.  115,  takes  account  of  this  sense : 
*^  You  say  a%lamtuhu  when  you  leaye  a  man  alone  with  one 
who  desires  to  do  him  mischief."  It  is,  indeed,  a  synonym 
of  J«3di-,  with  which  it  is  often  used :  Jahiz,  Baydn,  ii,  62 — 

**  I  had  no  plan  save  to  betray  and  abandon  him  to  the  snake." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  most  frequent  use  of  this  Terb 
is  at  all  times  in  the  sense  *  abandon '  or  *  betray.' 
HanUUahy  576 — 

"  A  sick  man  whom  his  habits  have  given  up." 
Baydny  ii,  67 — 

"  All  the  weepers  abandoned  her,  save  a  dove." 

Baydn,  ii,  74  (Jarir) — 

L^lt  JIS  U  \^\ 

"  They  were  betrayed  by  what  their  rebel  (Musaylimah)  said." 

Ibn  al-Athir  says  rightly  in  his  dictionary  that  the  word 
properly  refers  to  any  form  of  delivery,  but  the  sense  of 
handing  over  to  destruction  has  become  normal — 

From  the  Divan  of  Sibt  Ibn  at-Ta'awidhi,  sixth  century, 
it  would  be  possible  to  collect  about  a  dozen  examples  of  this 
usage.  A  child  who  dies  early  is  said  to  aslam  his  parents, 
etc.  Probably  the  old  legal  use  was  of  a  Jar  (client)  being 
handed  over  by  his  patron  to  the  vengeance  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  blood-feud.* 

'  This  subject  is  well  treated  by  0.  Prokesch,  tfber  die  Blutrache  hex  den 
9oritlamiBchm  Arabem,  Lexpugt  1899.    Cf.  Imru'ul-lpiis,  Ivi,  3 ;  Agkani^  x,  27. 
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Probablyt  if  more  of  the  verses  of  the  opponenta  of  Iskin 
survived,  we  should  find  more  allusions  to  the  sense  'traitor/ 
The  verse  of  Abu  'Azzah  quoted  abov^  is  the  clearest  that 
I  can  discover.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  a  word  Mdsdr^ 
which  should  be  the  equivalent  of  Muslim  in  tliis  sense,  and 
which  occurs  occasionally  in  the  B*  Talmud,  may  be  a  trans^ 
lation  o£  it.  A  tradition  given  in  B.  Oiftiny  45fi,  speaks  of 
**  a  acroU  of  the  Law  written  by  a  heretic,  a  fmsor  (traitor), 
a  stranger,  an  idolator/'  In  the  alternative  form  {Meuahothy 
44a)  the  *  traitor '  is  omitted.  Since  it  is  probable  that  this 
tradition  refers  to  religious  varieties,  it  seems  likely  that 
mosor  stands  for  Muslim.. 

Hence  it  woiild  appear  that  the  name  the  Mmlims  would 
most  naturally  have  meant  '  the  Traitors ' ;  just  as  the 
corresponding  word  in  S^Tiac,  maiihl*mdnd,  means  *  traitor/ 
and  is  especially  applied  to  the  arch -trai tor »  Judas  Iscariot. 
Such  a  name  could  not  have  been  given  voluntarDy  by 
a  man  to  a  community  which  he  had  formed,  but  he  might 
conceivably  take  it  over  from  some  other  community,  and 
endeavour  to  assign  it  a  less  compromising  signiiication. 
And,  indeed,  a  variety  of  interpretations  appear  to  have 
been  given  the  word  from  early  times* 

1.  In  a  Tradition  given  by  Ahmad  Ibn  Hanbal  (v,  6) 
Islam  is  defined  as  '*  letting  thy  heart  be  God^s  miir^ly^  and 
dw^ctUiQ  thy  face  to  God," 

Another  variety  of  the  Tradition  makes  it  consist  in  uttering 
the  formula,  **  I  have  given  over  my  face  to  God,  and  am  His 
entirely," 

This  is  really  a  double  interpretation,  based  on  the  expression 
**  I  have  handed  over  my  face  to  GK)d,"  repeatedly  foimd  in 
the  Koran,  iii,  18;  iv,  124,  etc. ;  but  this  expression  is 
a  strange  one,  and  we  can  reconstruct  its  genesis  with  some 
probability.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  intentional  alteration 
of  the  phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham  (vi,  79),  who. 
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having  found  the  constellations  &il  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  divinity,  said  "  I  turn  my  face  to  Gted,"  where  the  word 
used  for  *  turn '  ^  is  normal  and  natural.  In  a  similar  context 
the  word  *  direct ' '  is  also  used  (x,  105 ;  xxx,  29),  "  direct 
your  face  to  the  straight  religion/'  which  is  also  normal; 
another  word'  is  used  by  Shan&ra  (ed.  Const.,  p.  65}  and 
Jarir  (i,  41)  with  the  same  sense.  The  substitution  of  the 
word  abandon  or  resign  for  direct  in  connection  with  the  &ce 
seems  due  to  the  desire  to  give  the  word  abandon  in  the  name 
Muslim  some  meaning  suitable  to  the  new  religion.  The 
phrase  "  abandon  the  &ce  to  God  "  certainly  occurs  already 
in  a  verse  ascribed  by  Ibn  Eutaibah  (History,  Cairo,  p.  20) 
to  Mohammed's  precursor  Zaid,  who  declared  that  ''he 
resigned  his  face  to  Him  to  whom  the  clouds  resign  theirs  " ; 
but  it  is  safest  to  regard  the  verses  of  these  '  precursors '  as 
&brications  based  on  the  Koran.  The  correct  inference  from 
the  phrase  seems  to  be  that  the  word  Muslim  was  already 
known,  and  that  it  was  imknown  what  exactly  a  Muslim 
resigned ;  and  the  phrase  already  put  into  Abraham's  mouth 
suggested  that  what  he  resigned  was  his  face.^ 

2.  In  Bokhari  (Cairo,  1308,  iv,  78)  a  Muslim  is  defined  as 
"one  who  leaves  other  Muslims  in  safety  (salima  minhu)^ 
and  does  not  molest  them  with  his  tongue."  This  definition 
is  the  subject  of  frequent  allusion  on  the  part  of  preachers, 
e.g.  Baydny  ii,  89,  line  10.  It  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
meant  seriously.  Tirmidhi  (Lucknow,  1299)  confines  it  to 
the  beat  of  the  Muslims. 

3,  The  theory  of  which  Carlyle  made  so  much,  that  Islam 
means  resignation  to  th^  will  of  Ood^  is  not  quite  without 
confirmation  from  the  Koran,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  familiar  to  Mohammedan  writers.  In  this  particular 
phrase  the  second  conjugation  seems  to  be  regularly  employed. 


1 

^  Mohammed's  contemporary,  ^akim  son   of  Umayyah,  says  *'  face  and 
tongae  "  (Ibn  Is^a^,  p.  182). 
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So  Kdmti,  i,  252— 


aU    f^A^\^jfmJ\ 


Baymu  iif  43 — 


Hj^l 


^^  jJJl  'Uib  lW| 


Mikhidt.  35— 

This  eenee  is  also  the  most  natural  in  Surah  xxKvii,  103, 
where  Abraham  and  his  son  "resign  themselves";  it  is, 
however,  read  and  interpreted  differently.  The  conunentatora 
there  interpret  it  by  the  tenth  conjugation. 

The  sense  '  submit  oneself/  '  acknowledge  authority,' 
ieems  quite  clearly  to  be  found  in  many  passages.  So 
Borah  xxvii,  31,  in  Solomon*s  letter  to  the  people  of  Shebu» 
they  are  told  not  to  be  haughty  with  him,  but  to  come  to  him 
as  tnnsii'mst  which  from  the  context  appears  to  mean  humblt/ 
(so  Baidawi,  with  the  alternative  *  as  believers  ')*  In  verse  38 
some  one  is  asked  to  bring  Solomon  the  Queen's  throne 
before  they  come  to  him  as  mmlitm^  with  apparently  the 
same  sense.  In  verse  46  the  Queen  explains  that  her  Isidm 
is  to  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds;  and  in  verse  42  the  word 
mmlima  is  again  employed,  but  the  clause  is  unintelligible : 
whether  the  words  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  Allah,  or  of 
Solomon,  or  of  the  Queen,  they  are  unsatisfactory.  Hence, 
even  in  this  story  the  technical  sense  of  mlama  is  not  quite 
absent,  but  we  should  probably  be  safe  in  asserting  that 
in  the  first  of  the  verses  quoted  it  means  *  submitting/ 
Similarly  Al-Khansa  (ed.  1895,  p.  126)  uses  it  for  *  to  be 
humiliated.* 

In  this  sense  there  is  probably  an  ellipse  of  some  word, 
which  is  likely  to  have  been  'oneself,*^  and,  indeed,  the 
corresponding  Syriac  verb  is  xised  thus  in  a  religious 
context  {Apocriiphal  Acts,  ed.  Wright,  p.  182,  L  7)*'  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  denominative  verb,  embodjing 


Oompftre  lh«*  prayer  in  Bokhari^  i?»  62 «  t ^-}^  l<^ 

"vcf,  it  meon*  **  I  commit  my  soul.** 


J ,  where* 
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the  idiom  *to  throw  the  mlam^  which  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  Surah  xvi,  30.  What  the  salam  was  is  not  known ; 
clearly  it  must  have  been  something  capable  of  being  thrown. 
It  was  something,  moreover,  the  throwing  of  which  had  the 
same  signification  as  the  holding  out  of  the  white  flag  in 
modem  warfare. 

4.  Zamakhshari  and  other  commentators  interpret  the 
phrase  as  '  giving  something  to  God  in  its  entirety,'  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  sense  of  the  first  form,  and  woidd 
be  similar  to  late  Hebrew  usage.  It  woidd  also  agree  well 
with  the  leading  dogma  of  Islam,  which  gives  God  the 
imiverse  in  its  entirety,  whereas  others  are  supposed  to  make 
Him  a  shareholder  in  it.  The  Eoran  does  not  appear  to 
suggest  this  interpretation,  and  indeed  regularly  uses  another 
phrase  (mukhlislna  lahu^l-dina)  in  its  place.  But,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  this  interpretation  is  known  to  the  Tradition. 

5.  In  one  passage  (xvi,  83)  the  word  appears  to  mean 
*  being  grateful,'  suggesting  that  laldm  signifies  to  pay  Gtod 
His  due,  whereas  Unbelief  (kufr)  might  be  regarded  as  with- 
holding payment. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  both  Jews  (Surah  xxviii,  53) 
and  Christians  (Ibn  Ishak,  pp.  209,  210)  are  represented  as 
declaring  that  they  had  aslani^d  before  the  Prophet.  This 
the  Prophet  in  the  case  of  the  Christians  refutes  by  taunting 
them  with  their  belief  in  a  plurality  of  deities,  their  drinking 
wine,  and  eating  pork.  Evidently  in  this  story  the  Christians 
and  the  Prophet  are  supposed  to  mean  different  things  by 
the  word.  To  the  Christians  it  probably  implies  monotheism 
only,  whereas  the  Prophet  associates  it  with  a  whole  set  of 
doctrines  and  practices.^ 

It  seems  to  result  from  this  examination  that  the  word 
was  known  to  the  Prophet  (and  some  other  persons)  in  the 
sense  *  monotheist,'  but  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  came  to 
have  that  meaning.  While  adopting  it  then  as  a  name  for 
his  community,  he  interpreted  it  differently  at  different 
times.    So  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  the  name  Chauvinists 

*  In  a  verse  of  'Abbas  Ibn  Mirdas  (Ibn  Islj^a^^,  p.  843)  the  Ghassan  (who 
were  then  Christians  i^)  are  described  as  "  the  Muslims,  servants  of  God." 
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to  deaignate  a  patriotic  community ;  but  one  who  was  not 
aoquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  name  would  probably  try 
a  variety  of  h}T)othese3  to  bring  it  into  connection  with 
potriotigm.* 

The  word  Hanif  is  harder.  In  the  Komn  it  is  usually 
used  of  Abraham,  and  ordinarily  also  with  some  clause 
following,  as  though  the  word  were  a  difficult  one,  of  which 
the  sense  might  be  obscure  to  the  hearer.  The  opinions 
collected  by  the  Arabic  grammarians  show  that  there  was  no 
traditional  meaning  assigned  to  the  word  by  ordinary  iisagts, 
and  that  its  sense  had  to  be  divined  by  them  with  the  aid  of 
the  means  that  are  open  to  us.  These  are  three.  Either  the 
word  may  be  interpreted  from  kindred  Arabic  words,  which 
explaiD  the  sense  of  the  stem  to  which  it  belongs.  Or 
it  may  be  regarded  as  foreigu,  in  which  case  we  go  to 
some  other  language  to  discover  its  meaning.  Or,  leaving 
etymology  alone,  we  may  collect  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  and  endeavour  to  deduce  its  meaning  from  them. 

The  first  method  is  on  the  whole  the  most  in  favour 
with  the  Muslims,  Arabic  words  of  the  same  root  mean 
^contorted/   of  the  feet,   when  the  big  toes  turn  towards 

ch  other.  This  is  said  to  be  the  sense  of  the  name 
Al'Ahnaf*  and    its  diminutive   Hunaif.      *  Contorted  '    or 

*  distorted '  is  not  u  promising  word  from  which  to  derive 

•  orthodox.'  But  philology  easily  finds  expedients,  and  two 
such  are  obvious.  One  is  to  alter  the  standard.  If  the 
standard  be  straight,  then  what  is  distorted  is  doubtless 
unorthodox ;  but  if  the  standard  be  crooked,  then  what  is 
distorted  from  it  may  perhaps  be  straight*  Hence  a  Hanif 
is  usually  said  to  be  one  who  diverges  troiafake  religions. 

The  other  expedient  is  to  adopt  the  principle  that  things 
may  euphemistically  be  called  by  their  contraries.  According 
to  this  the  word  Hanif  properly  means  *  straight,'  and  is 
eup^iemisticaUy  applied  to  feet  that  are  distorted. 

Theao  suggestions  are  clearly  too  fanciful  to  deserve  serious 


*  The  disf-: 

out  iU  thfoh 


the  meajiing  of  the  word  Muslim  in  Hirachfeld'e  Nms^ 
i  by  th©  prawat  iUfiCUsuioii,  since  hb  purpose  i»  hi  find 
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consideration.  Nor  does  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Eoelle 
{Mohammed,  p.  25)  that  the  word  meant  'Dissenter'  seem 
to  accord  with  the  facts.^ 

The  verb  <— g:^ ,  which  is  not  common,  seems  to  mean 
*  to  bend '  or  *  lean.'  So  A'sha  of  Kais  in  Christian  Arabic 
Poets,  386— 

^They  fought  well,  when  Hamarz  came,  with  something, 
like  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  when  it  swoops,  bending 
over  him." 

This  would  seem  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  royal  umbrella. 
Ibn  Duraid,  Ishtikdk,  20,  quotes  a  saying  of  Omar — 

in  which  the  Arabs  are  advised  to  lead  a  rough  life.  Since 
the  verb  ^o:>p*>  gives  no  appropriate  sense  here,  it  is  to  be 
corrected  from  Baydn,  ii,  54,  where  the  same  tradition 
occurs,  to  ^fo^\  *  go  barefoot.' 

Of  foreign  etymologies  there  are  two  that  are  promising. 
The  Lisan  al-Arab  records  an  etymology  which  made  the 
word  mean  '  heathen ' ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  Syriac  ffanpd,  occurring  in  the  Peshitta,  where  the 
Greek  has  *  Gentiles '  or  '  Greeks.'  This  etjTuology  is 
adopted  by  Grimme  in  his  life  of  Mohammed,^  who  suggests 
that  the  Koranic  phrase 

^jJLa^W  ^j^  ^^  Uj  ^^h^-^ 

should  be  rendered  "a  hanif,  f/et  not  a  polytheist."  This 
theory  has  much  in  its  favour.  The  word  is  usually 
applied  to  Abraham  in  the  Koran ;  and  by  calling  Abraham 
a  heathen  the  author  would  be  alluding  to  a  favourite  topic 
of  Christian  apologetics,  first  suggested,  it  would  seem,  by 
St.  Paul.     In  Rom.  iv,  10-12,  it  is  argued  that  Abraham's 

»  Cf.  Muir-Tifldall,  The  Sources  of  Islam,  p.  1)6. 

*  i,  13.    It  is  worth  observing  that  an  Arab  pagan  is  called  a  '  Greek '  by 
Evagrius;  T.  Wright,  Christianity  in  Arabia,  p.  144. 
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&ith  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness  before  he 
had  received  the  mark  of  Judaism,  so  that  he  might  be  the 
\  jather  of  all  non-Jewish  believers ;  and  with  this  (verse  18) 
the  prophecy  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations 
(the  word  sometimes  rendered  in  Syriac  by  kanpe)  is 
connected.  This  argument  would  have  by  no  means  been 
valueless  to  Mohammed,  though  he  cannot  have  been 
accurately  acquainted  with  it ;  but  the  Christian  insistence 
on  the  fact  that  Abraham  was  a  Qentile  would  give  a  good 
reason  for  the  name  hanif  being  applied  to  him  by  Mohammed. 

This  theory,  however,  seems  to  be  seriously  opposed  by 
the  occasional  employment  of  the  word  in  the  Koran  without 
the  addition  "  and  not  one  of  the  polytheists."  And  where 
men  are  told  to  be  **  Hanlfs  unto  God  "  (xxii,  3),  what  sense 
would  the  word  have  if  it  meant  *  heathen '  ? 

A  more  attractive  suggestion  is  that  of  Sprenger,  which 
would  want  a  very  little  external  e%^dence  to  turn  it  into 
history.  This  is  that  the  word  Hanlf  is  the  Hebrew  HCimf 
t  (hypocrite  or  evil-liver),  and  was  at  first  applied  by  the 
Jews  to  some  heretical  sect,  probably  professedly  followers 
of  Abraham,  to  whom  strangers  afterwards  applied  the  term 
without  evil  intent.  Mr.  Chmninghame  Graham  *  similarly 
tells  us  that  in  Morocco  the  name  *  Epicurus'  is  familiarly 
used  for  Christian  missionary,  having  been  at  first  applied 
by  the  Jews  to  the  missionaries  who  came  to  work  amongst 
themselves.  This  very  word  *  Epicurus  '  is  used  in  the 
Talknt  Shim'oni^  to  gloss  the  word  Hdnef;  and  a  tradition 
embodied  in  the  Midrmh  Kabbah  states  that  wherever  the 
word  Hancf  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  it  refers  to 
religious  dissent  [minuth)?  Hence  this  word  is  exceedingly 
likely  to  have  been  appUed  reproachhdly  by  the  Jcws,^  who 
may  have  been  misunderstood  by  the  Arabs  of  Arabia,  just 
as  are  their  brethren  by  the  Arabs  of  Morocco.  Sprenger 
also,  with  justice,  calls  attention  to  the  verse  (Surah  iii,  61) 


*  l««Ah,  \  304. 


U:A  Hhe  H  j^ptjcriles  *  in  the  Teftchtng"  of  the 
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where  the  followers  of  Abraham  are  clearly  distingaiflhed 
from  ^'  this  Prophet  and  Ihoae  who  believe  " ;  for  this  text 
i|iost  naturally  would  imply  the  existence  of  a  commmiity 
of  Abrahamists.  He  fordier  calls  attention  to  the  citations 
from  the  Bolls  of  Abraham  in  early  Surahs  (liii,  37 ; 
Ixxxviiy  18),  which  might  conceivably  be  the  Sacred  Books- 
of  such  a  secty^  though  it  is  equally  likely  that  they  are  an 
unscientific  name  for  the  Old  Testament.  What  follows  in 
Sprenger  has  since  been  exploded ;  but  the  conjecture  up  to 
this  point  seems  to  account  for  many  facts  exceedingly  welL 

Thirdly,  attempts  have  at  many  periods  been  made  to 
guess  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  its  usage  without 
reference  to  etymology. 

1.  The  word  Hanlf  is  interpreted  '  straight/  because  the 
phrase  kayyim  appears  to  be  used  in  the  Koran  as  ita 
equivalent.  This  theory  is  clearly  the  source  of  the  line 
ascribed  to  E[a'b  son  of  Malik  in  Ibn  Ishak,  871 — 

\i^»:^>-  lljcjc^  tjl*^^  (^^ 
"  Beligion  stands  even,  erect." 

A  line  is  quoted  in  the  Liaan  where  it  is  used  of  a  straight 
road;  but  it  is  on  the  authority  of  Abu  Zaid,  a  notorious 
fabricator  of  verses. 

2.  In  Surah  xxx,  29,  the  Prophet  is  told  to  "  direct  his 
face  to  the  religion,  a  Hanlf,  the  creation  of  God,  wherein 
He  created  mankind."  From  this  passage  it  was  inferred 
that  a  Hanlf  was  a  man  as  nature  made  him ;  and,  indeed, 
a  tradition  is  quoted  in  the  Lisan  to  the  effect  that  men  are 
by  nature  Hanlf s,  and  only  made  Jews  or  Christians  by  their 
parents.  There  are  two  passages  that  illustrate  this  use. 
Kdmily  i,  253,  the  poet  'Amr  Ibn  Za'bal  says — 

"  Verily  I  will  ask  thee :  What  is  a  Hanlf,  as  nature  made 
him,  who  exchanges  gain  for  loss  P  " 

^  Ibn  'Arabi,  Mtitatnardty  i,  65,  says  this  book  was  reTealed  700  years  before 
the  Law.    Oustf round  {Mohammed  naeh  Talmud y  etc.,  ii,  16)  follows  Sprenger. 
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In  Diyarbckri,  ii,  177,  some  verses  are  quoted  by  Ibii 
'Umair  al-Yaslikuri,  not  lat^r  than  the  year  12  a.h.,  so 
popular  that  women,  children,  and  slaves  were  in  the  habit 
of  reciting  thein.     The  poet  says — 

"  Provided  I  die  a  Hanif,  as  God  made  me,  I  reck  not/* 

And,  indeed,  in  Bokhari,  iv,  60,  Al-Fitmk  (the  creation) 
is  defined  as  including  6ve  observances.     Cf.  iv,  88. 

8,  Professor  Wellhausen,  in  his  Resie  Arabiachen  Heiden- 
thutm  (2nd  ed,,  p.  230),  inferred  the  sense  ' ascetic'  from  three 
passages.  Grimme  finds  in  all  three  the  sense  *  heathen.' 
One  is  unwilling  to  differ  from  either  of  these  authorities : 
since  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  both,  the  passages  must 
be  considered.     They  are  the  following : — 

(a)  Abu  Dhu'aib,  cited  in  the  Limn — 

'*  She  abode  there,  as  the   Hanif  abides,  during  the  two 
months  Jumiida  and  the  two  months  Safar." 

According  to  Aghdtn\  vi,  58,  this  poet  died  in  the  year  26  at 
the  age  of  26 ;  hence  he  may  well  have  meant  Mohammedan 
by  this  word.  Without  the  context  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  of  the  sense.  The  *  abiding  *  will  have  reference  to  the 
Kiyam  of  Ramadan. 

(b)  Hudh.,  xviii,  11  (of  a  cloud) — 

One  of  the  commentators  states  that  a  Manlf  means  here 
a  Muslim.  The  extremities  of  the  cloud  on  the  ground  are 
compared  to  "Christians  who,  while  toasting  each  other, 
meet  a  Hanif/*  The  best  sense  is  elicited  if  we  suppose  the 
Hanif  to  be  one  who  is  a  total  abstainer ;  probably  then  all 
the  Christians  endeavour  to  ply  him  with  wine,  whereas 
there  is  no  such  concentration  of  force  on  their  part  with 
regard  to  each  other.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  prohibition  of  wine  was  connected  with  the  terra  Hanif 
i.]&.A.i.  1903,  ai 
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before  Mohammed's  Medinah  period.    Henoe  the  rendering 

*  Mohammedan '  seems  well  ascertained  in  this  poem. 

(c)  A  verse  of  Ayman  Al-Asadi,  a  poet  sufficiency  late  to 
have  imitated  Ibn  'Abbas,  a  younger  contemporary  of  the 
Prophet,  quoted  Aghdni,  xvi,  45  ;  Yakut,  ii,  51 — 

*^  And  wine  from  Jor jan,  which  no  Hanif  ever  hawked  about, 
with  which  no  kettle  ever  boiled,  whose  fire  was  never 
witnessed  by  faithful  priest  coming  at  night,  and  over 
whose  cooking  no  Rabbi  ever  prayed." 

The  sense  of  yatufy  *  hawked  about,'  seems  here  secured  by 
a  verse  of  Al-A'sha,  cited  in  the  Tq;',  i,  342 — 

It  might,  however,  mean  *  made  circuit  round,'  with 
reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  Circuit  or  Tawdf  round 
the  Ka'bah.    Whichever  of  these  be  right,  the  rendering 

*  Mohammedan '  seems  correct.^  Hence  from  these  verses 
we  can  leam  nothing  more  than  that  the  name  Hanlf  was 
commonly  employed  in  the    first    century    of    Islam    for 

*  Muslim.' 

To  these  Grimme  adds  the  passage  in  Kdmily  i,  135, 
where  Bistam,  son  of  Kais,  a  Christian,  says,  "  I  will  become 
a  Hanif  if  I  return."  Al-Mubarrad  seems  to  interpret  the 
word  here  as  'Mohammedan,'  for  he  adds  in  explanation 
that  Bistam  was  a  Christian,  and  that  the  event  occurred 
after  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  had  begun. 

Further,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Arabs  (Ibn  Ishak, 
p.  152)  identify  the  phrase  tahannuthy  which  occurs  twice 
in  the  Tradition,  with  tahannuf,  which  is  used  with  the  sense 
'to  be  devout.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  word  is 
a  derivative  from  the  root  which  appears  in  hitith,  *  a  crime,' 


*  On  the  rest  of  the  verses  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  here,  but  they  need 
explanation  badly. 
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^  perjury,'  and  that  the  fifth  conjugation  has  the  curious 
privative  sense  which  is  found  in  the  siniilar  verb  tahatrq/a. 
It  seems,  however,  quite  possible  that  the  Hebrew  hdnef  may 
be  connected  with  this  root. 

Early  commentators,  quoted  in  the  Lisan  (and  also  by 
Tabori  in  his  Commentary  on  ii,  129),  say  that  Hanlfism 
consists  in  either  or  both  pilgrimage  and  circumcmon.  In 
the  latter  we  can  see  the  influence  of  a  Jew  who  interpreted 
fnillat  Ibrahim  as  the  Hebrew  Dri*l3K  H/^fi,  or  circumcision 
of  Abraham,  The  former  is  merely  an  inference  from 
Surah  xxii,  28* 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  poasages  would  appear 
io  be  that  the  real  sense  of  the  word  was  known  to  few 
persons  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Koran,  The 
early  poets  who  used  the  word  were  willing  to  gather  its 
sense  from  the  Koran :  in  the  first  century  of  Islam  it  was 
csommonly  used  for  *  Muslim.'  To  Mohammed  it  meant 
monot heist;  and  it  is  open  to  us  to  conjecture  how  he  camo 
to  attach  to  it  that  sense.  Whether  there  were  any  persons 
who  called  themselves  Hanlfs  must  remain  somewhat  un- 
certain, since  the  Mohammedan  historians  constantly  interpret 
the  past  from  notions  familiar  to  themselves.  In  an  interview 
(reported  by  Diyarbekri,  ii,  144)  between  the  Prophet  and 
'  Christian '  Abu  'Amir  of  Medinah,  each  claims  to  be 

nmintainer  of  the  true  Hanlfitjyah :  Abu  'Amir  accuses 
lohammed  of  ha\4ng  introduced  into  that  religion  matter 
which  did  not  belong  to  it.  Similarly  the  other  precursors 
of  Jlohammed  are  supposed  to  have  been  seekers  of  the 
Hanlfij^ah  or  religion  of  Abraham,  Umayyah,  like  Abu  Salt 
his  father^  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  verse  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  every  religion  save  that  of  the  Hanlfah 
would  be  shown  to  be  false  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection 
{Aghdni,  iii,  186).  To  Mu'adh  Ibn  Jabal  the  Koranic 
dci^cription  of  Abraham  as  a  Hanif  was  applied  (Ut^d  al- 
Ghdbnht  iv,  378),  but  not  before  conversion  to  Islam,  He 
signalized  himself  as  a  Hantf  by  smashing  idols,  which  is 
curiou!*    if    the   word   had   even   a   flavour  of    '  paganism ' 
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attaching  to  it.  In  Ibn  Ishak,  982,  Abdallak  Ibn  Unais 
describes  himself  as  a  Hanif ,  but  explains  this  as  ''  a  follower 
of  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  " — 

The  suggestion  which  this  paper  is  to  put  forward  is  that 
tiie  names  Muslim  and  Hanif  originally  belonged  to  the 
followers  of  Musaylimah,  the  Prophet  of  the  Banu  Hani/ah. 
The  word  Musajlimah  is  a  diminutive  of  Maslamah  (giyen 
to  Musaylimah  in  Kdmily  ii,  32 ;  Baladhuri,  422),  a  name 
used  in  Yemamah  and  elsewhere,  and  signifying  'Safety/ 
being  a  derivative  from  a  root  which  is  the  source  of 
a  number  of  proper  names.  As  we  have  already  seen,  names 
from  the  same  root  were  regarded  to  some  extent  as  inter- 
changeable at  this  period ;  and  I  think  there  would  be  little 
difficidty  about  regarding  Muslim  as  meaning  a  follower  of 
a  man  named  Maslamah  or  Aslam  ;  just  as  we  find  that  '  to 
Omar '  (in  the  second  form)  can  mean  *  to  kill  Omar,*  ^  and 
verbs  of  the  fourth  form  are  formed  from  many  names  of 
places  signifying  ordinarily  to  go  there,  but  sometimes  to 
dwell  there.  Similarly,  the  word  Hanlf  might  stand  for 
a  follower  of  the  religion  of  a  man  of  the  tribe  Hanifah, 
without  great  straining  of  the  grammatical  conscience  ; 
different  writers  speak  of  the  religion  as  the  Hanif  religion 
and  the  religion  of  the  Hanifah^  and  the  Hanlfl  religion, 
which  last  is  right  according  to  the  classical  grammar.  The 
names  would  then  correspond  with  Christian  and  Nazarene, 
standing  for  follower  of  Christ  and  follower  of  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth.  How  easily  the  name  of  the  Banu  Hanifah 
can  get  confused  with  the  religious  name  appears  from 
a  story  in  Palgrave's  Travels^  in  which,  after  telling  the  tale 
of  Musaylimah,  the  narrator  says  that  after  his  defeat  his 
native  valley  was  called  the  valley  of  Hanifah,  or  'Orthodoxy.* 
Doubtless  the  name  of  Musaylimah's  home  was  the  Wadi 
Hanifah  in  the  sense  of  the  valley  of  the  Banu  Hanifah. 

»  Kamxl,  i,  229  (ed.  Wright,  220,  12). 
«  Supia,  p.  484. 
'  i,  385. 


Probably  this  is  the  Baine  m  the  Wadi  Hanif  of  which 
Yakut  had  heard. 

Palgrave'8  Travels  promise  some  fresh  information  on  the 
Bubject  ol  Muaayliraah,  whose  followers  would  from  that 
book  appear  to  be  not  quite  extinct.  The  great  traveller 
asserts  that  he  heard  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  by 
Musaylimoh  still  recited  there,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
think  worth  preserving.  This  might  be  true  so  far  as  their 
literary  merit  went,  but  for  the  early  history  of  Islam  their 
preservation  would  be  very  desirable.  We  may,  however, 
doubt  whether  he  heard  more  parodies  than  those  which 
tthall  presently  be  described,  which  many  authors  have 
handed  down. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  does  this  conjecture  (the 
plausibility  of  which  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  it 
explains  at  once  the  two  names  Muslim  and  Hanif)  conflict 
with  the  chronology  of  Islam  ?  Certainly  we  do  not  hear 
much  about  Musaylimah  till  late  in  the  Prophet  Mohammed's 
career  ;  but  then  Dr.  Hirschfeld  *  has  called  attention  to 
a  tTudition  in  Ibn  Ishak^  that  the  Meocans  aocuaed 
Mohammed  of  having  been  instructed  by  the  Rahman  of 
JTemdma/if  i.e.  Musaylimah.      Some  commentaries  allude  to 

is  on  Surah  xxv,  Gl  (a  Mecoan  Surah) :  **  When  they  are 
Did  to  prostrate  themselves  to  the  Rahman,  they  say  what 
is  the  Rahman  ?  "  This  means,  says  Baghawi,^  "  the  only 
Rahman  of  whom  we  know  is  the  Rahman  of  Yemamah, 
i*e.  Musaylimuh  the  Liar/*  These  sttitements  imply  that 
S  tradition  existed  according  to  which  Musaylimah's  career 
a8  Prophet  was  either  contemporary  mth  or  earlier  than 
Mohammed's ;  for  clearly  the  charge  that  Mohammed  was 
a  pupil  of  Musaylimah's  must  have  had  some  sort  of  colour, 
which  it  would  have  lacked  entirely  if  the  latter  had  not 
come  forward  till  long  after  Mohammed's  quarrels  with  the 
Meccans  bad  been  settled  and  even  forgotten. 


^  Ke^  Ret*Arch€M^  p.  23,  ti* 


;jo. 
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The  author  of  the  interesting  Adab-book  oalled  Alif-Bd  * 
devotes  some  pages  to  the  story  of  Musaylimah,  and  confirms- 
the  supposition  that  Musaylimah  was  a  prophet  be/are 
Mohammed  to  an  aknost  alarming  extent.  He  assumed  the 
title  Bahman,  this  author  tells  us,  before  the  birth  of 
Mohammed's  father,  Abdallah,  and  he  Uyed  to  the  age  of 
160.  Since  he  died  in  the  year  12  of  the  Hijrah,  he  would, 
according  to  this,  have  been  87  years  old  when  Mohammed 
was  bom,  and  have  taken  a  wife  in  his  148th  year,  besides 
fighting  bravely  and  managing  afbdrs  with  skill  for  some 
time  afterwards !  Yet  we  learn  from  the  commentator  on 
Hariri,  Sherish!,*  that  these  statements  go  back  to  a  very 
excellent  authority,  Wathimah^Bon  o/Musay^who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  rebellions  after  Mohammed's  death,  and  whose  death- 
date  is  given  as  237  a.h.  by  Ibn  Khillikan ;  his  work,  which 
would  be  an  early  specimen  of  Mohammedan  history,  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  many  Spanish  writers,  among  whom 
the  two  authors  cited,  Sherlshi  and  the  author  of  Altf-Bd, 
count,  but  it  appears  to  have  attracted  less  attention  in  the 
East.^  Of  course,  the  statement  that  Musaylimah  lived  to 
the  age  of  150  must  be  rejected  as  a  fable,  in  spite  of  the 
early  character  of  this  authority,  for  though  the  most  recent 
statistics  admit  the  possibility  of  men  living  to  that  age,  we 
cannot  well  credit  a  man  with  taking  a  leading  part  in  war 
and  politics  at  such  an  age.  The  story  that  he  set  up  as 
Rahman  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed's  father  must  also 
be  rejected ;  for  since  Mohammed's  father  cannot  well  have 
been  bom  after  550  a.d.,  as  Musaylimah  died  in  634,  even 
supposing  him  to  have  started  his  career  as  Rahman  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  would  have  been  104  at  his  death. 
Although,  then,  we  must  reject  Wathimah's  nimierals,  we 
may  follow  him  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  Musaylimah  was 
well  on  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  the  present 
purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  halve  the  number  150  and 


1  Cairo,  1287 ;  ii,  244-246. 

»  Cairo,  1306 ;  ii,  191. 

'  Wiistenfeld,  Geschichtschreiber,  No.  55. 

*  Ibn  ^ajar  often  cites  it,  e.g.  iii,  pp.  5,  6,  7,  18. 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  75.  This  ^ill  make  him  ten  yi 
Mohammed's  senior,  and  if  he  began  his  Prophetic  col 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  his  views  would  have  been  more  t 
twenty  years  before  the  world  before  Mohiunmed  had  his  d 

In  the  histories '  and  books  of  Tradition  Musaylimah  I 
figures  as  a  member  of  the  Legation  of  the  Banu  Hanifal 
the  Prophet.    The  accounta  of  this  embassy  contain  a  glar 
contradiction,  causing  the  familiar  device  of  the  harmoE 
duplication  of  the  narrative,  to  be  employed.     One  aceo 
makes  Musaylimah  demand  recognition  from   the  Pro| 
with  a  promise  of  succession,  for  which  JIusayliraah  recei 
a   severe   reproof.      According   to    the    other   account, 
remained  to  guard  the  baggage  while  the  embassy  had  tl 
audience  of  Mohammed,  who  told  them  that  not  the  wi 
of  them  was  with  the  baggage.      On  the  strength  of  1 
compliment,  we  are  told,  Musaylimah,  when  he  returnee 
Yemamah,  declared  that  Mohammed  had  associated  him 
the  empire  of  the  world  with  himself.     Yet  a  third  stc 
which  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  both  these,  is  th 
Musaylimah  wrote  from  Yemamah  to  Mohammed,  as  M 
one  Prophet  of  Allah  to  another,  suggesting  that  they  sHot 
divide  the  world  between  them,  to  which  Mohaimned  { 
u  scathing  reply. 

Of  these  three  stories  the  third  is  probably  nearest 
truth,  and  we  may  at  least  infer  from  it  something  < 
firmatory  of  the  traditions  which  make  Musaylimah   i 
as  Prophet  before  Mohammed,  for  had  he  been  merely 
imitator  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  on   so   inso 
a  proposition ;  the  other  false  Prophets  seem  to  have  wj 
to  come  forward  till  Mohammed  was  gone.     On  the  oi 
hand,  if  he  had   been  in  the  business  before  Mohanu 
started  it  so  much  more  effectively,  he  might  have 
some  hope  that  Mohammed  would  acknowledge  his  cl 
to  be  a  Prophet. 

Of  the   sayings   ascribed  to   Musaylimah,   probably 
largest  collection  is  that    put  together    by  the    histoi 

>  WeUhiiu«eti,  Skits^,  iv,  157  (Tbn  S&*d),  etc.    The  iQconKi^teocy  i«  ol 
by  HnkM. 
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Diyarbekri,  who,  according  to  his  wont,  combines  the 
statements  of  a  number  of  writers.^  Some  of  these  are 
given  by  Tabari,  and  several  are  of  a  style  which  agrees 
fairly  well  with  Palgrave's  description  of  what  he  heard 
as  still  current  in  Yemamah.  The  following  are  some 
specimens : — "  The  elephant,  what  is  the  elephant,  and  who 
shall  tell  you  what  is  the  elephant  P  He  has  a  poor  tail,  and 
a  long  trunk :  and  is  a  trifling  part  of  the  creations  of  thy 
Gk)d."  "Croak,  frog,  as  thou  wilt:  part  of  thee  in  the 
water  and  part  in  the  mud :  thou  hinderest  not  the  drinker, 
nor  dost  thou  befoul  the  stream."  "  Verily  we  have  given 
thee  the  jewels :  so  take  them  to  thyself  and  hasten :  yet 
beware  lest  thou  be  too  greedy  or  desire  too  much."  That 
these  three  specimens  of  Musaylimah's  style,  all  of  which 
are  recorded  with  the  various  readings  which  never  fail 
where  texts  are  handed  down  orally,  are  closely  connected 
with  some  of  the  short  Surahs  of  the  Koran,  is  clear ;  since, 
however,  it  is  not  apparently  the  intention  of  Musaylimah  to 
say  anything  ridiculous,  we  can  scarcely  describe  them  as 
parodies  of  the  Koran ;  to  the  unprejudiced  reader  they  are 
of  the  same  intellectual  merit  as  the  similar  Surahs.  About 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  other  fragments  which  are 
introduced  with  a  variety  of  fantastic  oaths,  very  similar  to 
the  style  of  some  of  the  Surahs ;  Musaylimah  swears  by 
various  animals,  and  by  persons  who  perform  a  variety  of 
agricultural  and  domestic  operations,  just  as  Mohammed 
swears  by  winds,  stars,  etc.  The  question  of  priority  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  one :  it  is  regularly  assumed  by 
Mohammedans  and  others  that  Musaylimah  is  in  these 
passages  imitating  or  parodying  the  Koran,  but  the  tradition 
to  which  Hirschfeld  has  called  attention,  according  to  which 
Mohammed  in  the  early  days  of  his  Meccan  career  was 
charged  with  having  gone  to  school  with  Musaylimah,  makes 
it  possible  that  the  imitation  was  the  other  way.  And, 
indeed,  Wcllhausen  observes  with  justice  that  the  style  of 
the  early  Surahs  is  really  a  relic  of  the  style  of  the  Arabic 

»  ii,  175,  176. 
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KaUns,  whence  both  Prophets  may  have  drawn  their 
earliest  inspirations.  What  is  clear  from  the  fragments  of 
Mxisaylimah  that  are  handed  down  is  that  there  is  no 
tradition  of  his  having  imitated  the  st^^le  of  the  Mer  Surahs, 
which,  as  coDBtituting  the  grondwfit  of  Islam,  should  have 
served  as  a  model  to  the  rival  Prophet,  if  ho  indoed  was 
merely  an  imitator  of  Mohammed. 

The  great  mass  of  the  matter  given  in  Tabari  and 
elsewhere  about  Musaylimah  ia  evidently  fabrication  ;  it 
assigns  him  certain  verses  which  Sir  William  Muir  rightly 
characterizes*  and  tells  a  whole  scries  of  fables  showing 
how  when  Musaylimah  tried  to  work  miracles  he  always 
caused  mischief  by  his  attempts,  whereas  when  Mohammed 
hleaeed  the  results  were  always  felicitous.  Possibly  slightly 
more  importance  attaches  to  the  statement  that  Musaylimah 
was  a  conjuror,  and  indeed  there  is  a  carious  Persian  word 
for  conjuring  tricks  *  which  figures  in  all  these  stories, 
showing  that  the  traditions  all  come  from  the  same  source. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  astonished  those  who  saw^  him  by 
getting  an  egg  inside  a  bottle,  with  the  use  of  chemicals, 
and  to  have  cured  wounded  birds*  Probably  these  tales  all 
go  back  to  Wathimuh,  but  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  assign 
them  their  proper  degnse  of  credibility. 

Of  his  doctrines  also  we  C4in  glean  \Qry  little,  Sprenger 
acies  ^  he  was  more  moral  in  some  ways  than  Mohammed  * 
but  the  Moslems  declare  that  he  permitted  wine,  and  declar€?d 
prayer  uimeccssary.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  consecrated 
a  sanctuary  in  Yemiimah,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  Meccah ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  imitated  the  Jloharamedan 
call  to  prayer,  in  confirmation  of  which  a  proverb  is  cited,^ 
of  which,  however,  both  reading  and  interpretation  are 
uncertain.  Since  in  any  case  he  was  a  far  less  energetic 
reformer  than  Mohammed » there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  supposition  that  he  might  have  borrowed  some  details 
from   the   more   successful   Prophet,   even    though   he   had 

*  In  s^e^ment  with  Ibu  Athir. 

*  Balidlmri,  p.  90. 
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prophesied  at  an  earlier  period.  If  the  story  of  the  oall  ta 
prayer  be  true,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  this,  since 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  distinctly  Mohammedan 
institution. 

What  is  meant  by  his  being  called  the  Bahman  of 
Temamah  is  of  course  obscure.  The  fact  is  certified  by 
Baladhuri,  who  (p.  105)  asserts  that  another  false  prophet, 
Al-Aswad  al-'Ansiy  called  himself  the  Ra/imdn  of  Yemen 
in  imitation.  There  might  be  something  to  be  said  for 
connecting  this  word  with  the  Menafimdnd  or  'Comforter' 
of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  that  case  he  will  have  even 
forestalled  Mohammed  in  the  appropriation  of  the  prophecy- 

The  Banu  Hanif  ah  were  a  tribe  of  considerable  importance^ 
since  in  the  year  12  a.h.  they  could  bring  40,000  men  into 
the  field  (Ibn  Athir,  ii,  275).  According  to  Al-Ealbi  (quoted 
by  Kadi  Sa'id,  translated  by  Schefer,  Chrestomathie  Persane, 
i,  145)  they  worshipped  an  idol  made  of  a  paste  of  dates 
kneaded  with  milk.^  '^  During  a  famine  it  was  eaten  by 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  which  caused  a  poet  to  say  '  the 
men  of  Hanifah  in  a  time  of  stress  devoured  their  god.'" 
This  story  is  also  told  by  Ibn  Rusteh  (Bibl.  Oeogr,  Arab., 
vii,  217),  and  earlier  still  by  Ibn  Kutaibah  (Cairo,  1300, 
p.  305).  Hence  they  are  not  enimierated  with  the  Christian 
Arabs,*  yet  some  of  them  must  have  been  Christians,  since 
Mohammed  commanded  their  envoys  to  pull  down  their 
Biahy  or  church  (Wellhausen,  Skizzen,  iv,  157)  ;  and  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  this  is  expressly  stated ; 
so  of  the  poet  Musa  Ibn  Jabir  {Ehizdnat  al-Adab,  i,  146), 
and  their  chieftain  Haudhah,  son  of  'Ali  (Ibn  Athir,  ii,  165). 
In  the  accounts  of  their  dealings  with  the  Prophet  we  hear 
nothing  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  Najran. 
Their  Christianity  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very 
rudimentary  sort,  since  the  annals  of  the  tribe  exhibit 
a  rather  ouM  form  of  Paganism.  In  a  story  told  in  the 
Kdmil  (i,  210),  'Umair  Ibn  Sulmi,  the  Hanafite,  promises 

*  Modern  writers  on   Arabic   ant^uities  seem  to  reject  this.      But  many 
religions  exhibit  traces  of  the  deification  of  objects  used  in  ceremonies. 
'  And,  indeed,  the  tribe  attended  the  pagan  festival  at  Mina  (Ibn  Is^al^,  p.  283). 
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protection  to  one  of  the  Sawakit  (visitors),  who  came  to  his 
country  in  one  of  the  sacred  months ;  this  was  done  by 
writing  on  an  arrow,  **  So-and-so  is  my  Guest, *^  The  guest's 
broths  (a  Kilabite)  was  killed  by  'XJmair's  brother  Karin ; 
the  surviving  Kilabite  took  up  his  station  at  the  tomb  of 
TTmair's  father,  demanding  vengeance  ;  'Umair  and  the 
other  Hanafites  offer  blood-money,  but  it  is  refused;  they 
double  and  treble  their  offers,  but  with  no  better  success; 
Karin  seeks  the  protection  of  his  maternal  uncle,  but  he 
does  not  grant  it ;  and  so  'Umair  at  last  tics  his  brother  to 
a  palm-tree,  and  allows  him  to  be  slain.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  story,  it  shows  that  conversion  to  Christianity 
made  very  little  difference  in  the  normal  institutions  of 
Arabia,  except  that  a  pagan  tribe  would  probably  not  have 
handed  the  murderer  up  to  vengeance.  A  story  told  in 
Aghdni,  xvi,  79,  of  the  above-mentioned  Uaudhah  is  still 
less  edifying.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  *  Kisra,*  and 
to  please  the  monarch  treacherously  murdered  a  number  of 
Sa'dites.  This  same  man  was  warmly  praised  by  AJ-A'sha 
(Kdmil,  ii,  26).  The  poet  Jarir,  whose  opinion  of  them  at 
times  was  favourable  (Divan,  i,  28),  also  satirized  them 
{Bay^Hf  ii,  74),  and  taunted  them  with  being  civilized  and 
knowing  more  about  the  ploughshare  than  about  the  sword^ 
u  charge  which  at  the  time  of  their  war  with  Khalid  was 
certainly  ill-groimded. 

Probably  (or  rather  certainly),  then,  Musaylimah,  like 
Sajah  (Ibn  Athir,  ii,  2fi9),  whom  he  afterwards  married,  got 
some  of  his  religioas  notions  from  the  Christians*  Indeed^ 
when  the  Arabs  had  once  learned  the  Biblical  genealogies 
(and  we  need  not  doubt  that  these  were  to  them  as  new 
and  important  as  they  were  to  the  Armenians),  the  notion 
of  going  back  to  the  religion  of  their  father  Abraham  was 
not  far  to  seek.  If  the  reasons  suggested  by  Sprenger  for 
the  dislike  of  Christianity  by  the  Arabs  be  sound,  the  idea 
that  the  religion  of  their  father  Abraham  was  more  suitable 
would  have  suggested  itself  quite  naturally  when  once  the 
Biblical  genealogies  had  been  accepted  as  a  true  account 
of  their  origin  ;  and  of  any  scepticism  on  this  subject  there 


■^  -""^ 
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a{^)ears  to  be  no  trace.  The  notion,  however,  of  restoring 
the  religion  of  Abraham  is  more  likely  to  have  occurred 
first  in  a  tribe  which  was  partially  Christian  than  in  one  of 
which  only  a  few  members  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  worUi  while  suggesting 
that  the  man  who  first  raised  the  standard  of  the  Abrahamic 
religion  was  Maslamah,  the  Hanafite,  after  whom  the 
Arabian  monotheists  were  at  the  first  called,  though  not 
many  were  aware  of  the  origin  of  the  appellation. 

The  suggestion,  then,  which  I  should  offer  ior  the 
■explanation  of  these  terms  is  that  some  twenty  years  before 
Mohanmied's  mission  some  sort  of  natural  monotheism  was 
preached  by  Musaylimah,  whose  followers  being  called 
Muslims  and  Hanif s,  these  words  were  supposed  to  signify 
nwnotheiat,  and  as  such  were  adopted  by  Mohammed,  who, 
owing  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Musaylimah,  had  at 
least  at  first  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  and  afterwards 
felt  bound  to  assert  positively  that  they  were  both  in  use  in 
Abraham's  time.  The  Meccans'  taunt  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Rahman  of  Temamah  may  be  interpreted  as  a  &irly 
correct  account  of  the  facts,  if  we  suppose  Musaylimah's 
Surahs  to  have  been  the  earliest  Arabic  literature  connected 
with  monotheism,  on  which  Mohammed  modelled  his  early 
Surahs ;  naturally,  as  we  can  learn  from  Hirschfeld  and 
others,  he  underwent  a  number  of  influences  during  the  time 
in  which  he  composed  his  Koran,  and  found  it  expedient  to 
desert  Musaylimah  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  the 
sayings  of  the  Jewish  fathers.  I  fear  that  in  any  question 
of  literary  ownership  there  must  be  a  presumption  against 
Mohammed,  for  in  cases  where  we  know  his  sources  he 
indignantly  denies  the  use  of  them ;  hence,  where  we  do  not 
know  them  quite  certainly,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  he  is  the 
imitator  rather  than  the  imitated.  If  this  be  so,  the  figure 
of  Musaylimah  becomes  rather  a  pathetic  one.  Quite  late  in 
life  he  will  have  tried  to  play  the  part  which  by  right  of 
priority  he  might  have  played  much  earlier,  had  he  had  the 
energy  of  his  disciple.  When  after  Mohammed's  death  he 
was  in  a  position  to  attempt  the  part  of  conquering  Prophet, 
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he  was  near  the  end  of  a  long  life;  he  acted  with  remarkable 
skill  and  vigour,  but  the  general  sent  against  him  was  one 
of  the  ablest  ever  produced  by  Arabia,  and  his  cause  was 
seriously  hurt  by  treachery.  If  it  be  true  that  his  name  is 
still  revered  in  Yemamah,  this  will  be  another  example  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  sects  survive. 
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Akt.  XYllI.— The  Pahlam  Temtd  ofYmna  Xfor  thefint  time 
critkallij^  translated.     By  Professor  Lawrence  Mills. 


Mepubhn  qfDemom^  Invocatiom  to  Sros  and  Ahariimng, 

(1)  Hence  backward  (nr  'aft^r ')  away  from  here  they  fly : — 
hence  the  daeva  Demons  and  the  daeva's  friend,**  *  [and  the 
daeva-worshipper]  ! 

(2)  ;  and  he  who  is  the  good  SroS*  makes  (here)  his 
dwelling  * ;  [that  is  to  say,  for  him  there  becomes  a  lodging 
here]. 

(3)  Aharisvang  (also)  dwells  ®  here ;  that  which  is  the  joy 
of  Aharilvang  the  Good  is*  here;  [(that  is  to  say),  there 
IS*  a  lodging  for  him,  or  it,  here]*     Also  from  him  there  is 


'  The  texts  here  rendered  were  pmited  in  the  first  Heft  of  the  Zeiiuhfift  of 
the  Gennan  Onentul  Siicietr  (or  1902,  m  edited  with  all  tht»  MSS.  coUutod, 
but  the  variants  were  withheld  to  econumiBe  <mace,  fuid  will  be  given  (it  is 
hoped)  in  a  futtire  work.  TranslationB  into  Sanskrit,  Parei* Persian,  and  Gujrati 
of  texts  not  collated,  and  not  clo«eJy  critical^  buvo  done  preceded  this. 

*  This  ia,  of  ct»iirse,  not  ad  exactly  accurate  rendering  of  the  original  Avestn 
teit,  tor  a  criticaJ  free  rendering  of  which  see  8BE,  xjtti,  pp*  240-244,  now^ 
however,  somewhat  antiqiuited. 

'  Dafvyo  (cf.  Indian  devyl^)  =  *  demoneaseii '  is  not  properly  rendered  here. 
The  motive  to  thin  error,  *  Iriend/  is  not  *o  clear,  yet  we  rauHt  notice  that  the 
tenn  -aSvyo-  of  daivyo-  may  have  called  atteotioD  to  *av/  the  root  of  *  friendly 
approaeh/  whether  because  *y '  of  '  ->7u-  '  was  read  aa  often  *v,*  or  Biinply 
hecan^  an  -avy6*  vtm  seen  ;  or  indeed^  again,  a  pi>s«ible  adjectiTe  in  'Ta,  *  the 
daeva-  devoted  one  *  (?) ;  but  the  important  word  *  demonoss '  was  whoUy  lost, 
as 'Sednyu-yazaV  doc«  not  reproduce  it.  Daevya  =  Ind»  daiTrYa=Mhe  divine 
one*  would  be  a  singular,  and  not  bo  forcible  a  reading.  Ker.  follows  the 
alfltake  of  hh  original.  Doe*  the  Oathic  Pahlavi  make  woree  errors,  if  it  be  an 
CTTur  f    For  others  see  below, 

*  The  perwnified  *  obedient  hearing/  the  ungel  of  loyal  religious  acquiescence. 
But  like  all  thi>w*  impressive  namei*  founded  upon  the  gttinder  abstnicts  m  r^een  in 
the  UithiL''  '  Jot  degenerated  period  of  the  Horn  Tast,  they  had  largely 
lo^  their  tiiflciuioe.  8ee  where  xiathravairya  Gomes  to  mean  merely 
*  the  An^iu    .  .... ;,..  /  Ar(a)maiti  merely  •  the  earth/  etc.    * =JfcA  here* 

^  The  word  evidently  wa»  used  to  iipress  an  entrance  upon  domicile.  The 
imperative  conjunctive  mood  tense  of  the  origiiuil  ia  not  eaq>n»sed.  Ner,  foOowA 
with  thifi  negligence. 

"  The  imjienitive  conjunctive  ia  not  expressed  here ;  see  also  Xer. 
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joy  upon  this  dwelling  which  is  Auharmazd's  own,  and 
whose  also  (is)  the  production  ^  of  holy  Horn  [even  His 
own  (is)  it  (the  dwelling,  or  *  the  joy  *)  ]. 


To  Hbm  at  the  pressure. 

(4)  By^  that  even  which  is  the  first  pressure  (of  thee) 
I  praise  thee  on  with  speech,  (thou)  who  (art)  the  very  wise,, 
when  '  I  put  within  the  mortar  what  (are)  thy  dried  leaves, 
within,  together,  [that  is  to  say,  (when)  I*  put  thee  now 
within  (the  pressing  mortar)].* 

(5)  By  ®  even  that  which  is  the  last  (or  *  highest ')  pressure 
of  thee  I  praise  thee  forth  with  speech,  O  very  wise,  when 
with  that  which  is  the  force  of  men  (with  full  strength  of 
muscle)  I  strike  thee  on  ^  (in  the  crushing  cup).® 


The  Homes  of  Haoma, 

(6)  I  praise  the  clouds  and  the  rains  [also  in  this  same 
manner  (or  *way')  in  which  I  am  now  before  saying  it 
(meaning  *  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  just  been  saying 
it  (the  praise).'  Or  possibly  meaning  *  in  the  same  way 
declaring  it  before  (?)  these  hearers,'  referring  to  an  earlier 


*  This  *  production '  (with  which  I  do  not  agree ;  see  SBE.  xxxi)  casts  light 
upon  that  otlier  word  rendered  by  the  Palil.  'born  of  a^a,'  but  which  should  be 
more  critically  read  *  bearing  asa  *  ;  see  below  at  Y.  X,  41  (14).  "We  have  only 
Indian  rtaja,  etc. :  ft^van  does  not  occur  in  composition  in  old  Indian. 

'  I  regard  this  quasi-adverbial  translation  for  frateremSit  as  being  strictly 
critical.  The  original  hardly  meant  '  I  praise  thy  first  pressure.*  I  followed 
this  in  SBE.  xxxi. 

3  Free  grammatical  form. 

*  So,  freely  critical ;  the  Ist  person  was  not  deliberately  mistaken,  as  it  is 
correctly  rendered  by  the  Pahl.  translators  times  without  number. 

*  Here  evidently  the  Priest  was  supposed  to  crush  the  Horn  leaves,  or  stenu, 
in  the  mortar  to  extract  the  juice. 

^  Again  most  critically  correct,  regarding  the  accusative  of  the  original  ha 
quasi -adverbial.     Hardly  *  1  praise  thy  final  pressure.' 

'  Possibly  *  I  will  strike  thee  * ;  but  the  bara  seems  to  express  the  *  ni '  of 
nigne ;  see  also  Ner.'s  nihanmi,  not  a  future. 

*  To  extract  the  juice. 
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occasion  or  celebration) '],  which  (clouds  and  rain)  cause  thia 
thy  body  to  grow  upon  the  heights  upon  the  mountains. 

(7)  I   praise   the   high   mountain  where  there,  0  H6m» 
bou '  hast  grown. 

(8)  I  praise  the  earth  having  (that  is,  which  has)  (its) 
many  paths,  the  wide  one,  the  one  devot-ed '  to  her  master's 
will,^  the  fertile  one,  who  is  thy  bearer,  Holy  Horn. 

(9)  I  praise  the  land  (or  *  earth ')  whore  thou  hast  grown, 
[that  place  with  the  fame  well  known  by  name],  thou 
having  (thou  who  liast)  a  sweet  odour  as  a  producer  of 
swiftness*  (stirring  the  blood  and  causing  activity)  [(such) 
art  thou  in  the  world], 

(ID)  So  also  thine  is  a  good  growth  of  greatness^  (i*e. 
fhine  is  a  large  ®  plant)  [that  is  to  say,  *  thou  art,*  0  Horn, 
a  thing  which  is  great  (*  a  large  ^  growing  bush/  or  possibly 
an  important  object  in  view  of  the  sacnimental  use)]  when 
thou  hast  grown  upon  the  mountain. 

(11)  And  so  thou  art  given  forth  ^  upon  the  raany-^  pathed 
(place), 


1  Tim  gloss  reier§,  I  suppose*  to  the  previotiB  fonea  Vej^ummg  with  *  I  pmise/ 
Ner.  omits  it  (this  gloBs).  I  sttppoee  it  wflB  intonded  to  inti^uoe  the  prai^bs  of 
the  objects  next  istmjdooed  after  tbo  Horn  iteelf,  which  was  directly  prabed  in 
4  and  5.  We  might  think  that  some  preparatory  'praise*  wu  referred  to 
*  pnufling  heforehjEim/ 

^  So  with  the  text  -iaa,  as  a  2nd  singular,  hot  as  optative,  which  is  not 
expreflsed  in  the  tronsktion  ;  the  second  personid  form  is  afone  recognized. 

*  See  the  texte  for  the  explanation  of  this  curiouB  error,  which  recurs  at 
T.  X,  40,  Vare-  recalled  vor  =  *  to  chooee,*  *  to  be  devoted  to ' ;  the  -xy-  may 
have  recalled  «£i-,  and  -anh-  on  ahu,  anhus  Mord.*  Ker.  followa  it.  Siirely 
no  error  of  the  Gathic  PahhiTi  was  woree  than  this. 

*  The  translator  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  stimulating  efEect  of  the 
extract  of  the  Horn  pknt  as  inducing  physical  activity.  I  prefc^rrod  to  take  the 
lir  ol  daranem  in  ita  more  immediate  sense  of  '  moTement  *  rather  than  in  that  of 
'  prodmrtion/  i.e.  as  *  swiftly  spreading.*  The  quick  effect  of  the  drink  may 
pcwdblT  hate  been  meant  m  tltie  original,  if  not  here. 

^  I  nare  fenmrked  in  wnting  upon  the  texts  the  singular  circumstance  that 
Moxdio  is  tranil&ted  mailh  there  and  hy  A.  (DJ.)  by  '  mas '  =  '  the  great  one,* 
Meinij  the  *  majs  *  of  mozdiio  as  -  *  ffreat/  but  the  gloea,  which  may,  however, 
have  been  of  Uter  origin >  diminishes  the  furce  of  the  point. 

*  Ai  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  plant,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the 
haoma  (soma)  bunh  ever  attained  to  a  eousiderabie  eizG,  See,  however,  Ner.'a 
mahattaiodayam. 

^  See  Ner.'s  pradatto*  si  tf . 

*  *  Manv  *  U.  of  course,  erroneous  for  vil-,  though  N?r.  foUow?  it. 


I.&.A.8.    1903. 
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Hdm  08  a  source  of  benefits. 

The  manifest  spring  of  (ritual)  holiness  thou  art,  the 
dear  ^  (one),  [that  is  to  say,  '  thou  dost  effectively  increase  ' 
duty  and  good  works ']  ;  and  thou  causest  thought,  word, 
and  deed  to  augment  ^ ;  [that  is  to  say,  thou  wilt  make  them 
more  straightforward]. 

(12)  (These  influences  appear  as  proceeding  from  thee) 
on  all  thy  stems,  on  all  thy  branches,  on  all  (thy)  shoots 
[  (written)  so  as  to  be  said  twice  *]. 

(13)  Hom  increases  when  they  praise  him,  and  a  man  who 
praises  him  becomes  the  more  victorious. 

(14)  At  even  the  lowest  pressure  of  thee,  Hom,  and  at 
even  that  which  is  (thy)  lowest  praise,  0  Hom,  and  at  even 
the  slightest  drinking  of  thee  this  Ya§t  is  for  the  thousand 
smiting  of  the  Demons  [a  thousand  will  they  (its  correctly 
speaking  reciters)  destroy]. 

(15)  It  causes  (the  aho-*  impurity)  to  perish  at  once, 
and  continuously  would  they  do  *  the  rest  (hardly  '  and  they 
would  put  forth  the  rest'),  (causing  the  working  of)  the 
*  aho- '  *  impurity  (to  perish)  from  that  house. 

(16)  There  where  they  cherish^  Hom  fixedly,*'  [that  is 
to  say,  they  would  do  it  on^  (unremittingly)],  there  where 
fixedly  they  praise  on  Horn,  the  healer, 


*  Possibly  *  sparkling  one.' 

'  Notice  that  the  Parsi  idea  of  *  increase'  is  always  associated  with  moral 
excellence.    The  ascetic  principle  was  carefully  avoided. 

*  This  is,  of  course,  a  rubric. 

*  I  would  now  avoid  dividing  ahii  +  keniSn,  *  doing  despite  to  life.'  I  now 
recognize  the  Pahlavi  word  as  ah5,  meaning  *vice,'  etr.,  so,  entirely  of  itself 
and  without  any  expression  of  the  *  malice  *  in  kenesn-,  we  should  have  a  common 
denominative  form  from  ah6(k),  aho  keni^nih ;  the  'k'  of  ahok  would  be  the 
frequent  quasi -phonetic  letter  used,  as  in  vohuk  for  vohii  in  the  citation  at 
Y.  IX,  3. 

*  Mistaking  frakeresta  for  frakereta  ;  see  Ner.  also.  We  could  hardly  render 
the  Pahlavi :  *  and  they  would  put  forth  the  rest.' 

*  Ner.'s  somewhat  expressive  upa9losyanti  may  have  been  induced  by  the 
preposition  upa  in  upazaiti,  which  may  have  recalled  upaeta.  Or  was  the 
Dara  vcbediinand,  which  at  the  first  glance  looks  so  vapid,  intended  to  put  force 
into  the  foregoing  avakenend,  so  inducing  Ner.'s  rather  strong  expression  P 

'  Notice  that  the  bara  of  bara  vebeaiinafid  is  here  defined  by  bastan',  Ner. 
nityam,  as  expressing  continued  action,  and  not  as  meaning  'they  woidd  do 
away  with.' 
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(17)  Manifested  is  health  and  healing  in  that  village, 
[that  is,  (manifested  is  ability  for)  handwork  ^  (there)] ; 
ao  in  such  abode*  [and  in  such  (family)  house ^], 

(18)  All  other  exhilaration';  [(the  meaning)  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  *madisn'**  (exhilumtion*  for  him  the  reciter)] 
here ;  (all  other  exhilaration)  is  with  Aesm'  of  the  bloody- 

(19)  In  like  mannc?r  the  exhilamtion  of  Horn  is  his  (the 
reciter's  and  the  drinker's)  with  Asa,  the  one-possessed- of - 
joyful  mind,*  [(that  is  to  say,  with)  duty  and  good  works 
which  a  man  maintains  with  joy  ^], 

(20)  Light  ^  is  Horn's  exhilaration,  (and)  not  a  thing 
this  which  (is)  severe,  (or  heavy). "^ 

(21)  When  men^  find  Horn*  as  a  young  son,  [that  is, 
(when)  they  would  afford  him  protection  (better  *  nurture  * 

[  «aa  one  does  the  young)], 

(22)  forthwith  Horn  may  meet^  their  body — (as)  healing. 

I  This  glofiB  seems  extremely  XLaturol ;  and  yet  it  is  juBi  possible  that  the 
outward  d&pe  of  the  dnrustlb,  *  health/  suggested  the  woid  dast,  •  hand,*  which 
with  extra  strokes  would  at  least  fra?*rf'st  dtir^tih. 

'  As  to  the  distinctions  here  m  V  '  »r  miliim^  would  be  naturally  the  more 
general  term.    Ner.  poshes  tho  ^till  further  with  his  prasudop  which 

mJ^htmeaa  eTem  ^in  the  palnoe/  •'<    Uo^pk/ 

■The  Pnhla^  inmslators  omit  Zend  *zi/  not  forgotten,  however,  hy  Ner. ; 
t6e  his  Tdtiih  ;  the  2ag  I,  of  course,  hardly  takes  its  place. 

*  It  15  difficult  to  see  the  motive  for  this  ^loss.  It  looks  like  on  insistance  upon 
the  rendinp'  of  u  text ;  some  rariant  may  nave  troubled  the  transcriber*  Ner. 
kneiw  nothing  of  it. 

*  I  am  not  so  sure  that  hOravaxman',  pointing  to  an  origin  in  vraf  for 
nrva*T'^'  '  '-  f^ritically  correct.  May  not  a  rrftsman=  *bnihmia,*  lurk  here? 
lini,  <e  the  cose,  we  should  render  '  Aia,  the  holy,  the  brahman-like.* 

"*  Net.  }iild»  an  itpurthah,  as  if  to  note  that  giran  was  used  in  some  special 
tense ;  hU  •b*arita,  however,  conveys  the  idea  of  *  sererity.' 

**  The  f^in pillar  for  plural  in  the  verb  should  hardly  l>e  noticed  as  other  than 
a  freedom,  ^he  sinetdar  an^ittil  should  he  taken  as  either  a  collective,  or  ae  an 
iji0tajic>t?  (tf  "■"  "     "'"Tessnese, 

*  So.  TTi  fhan  merely  'accept' ;  see  the  Avesta,  vet  see  also  N2r/s 
BiimuTlm;  'T  \i^  ultematiTe  *  accept**    Again,  we  nave  a  singular  fair 

jett.     Aside  from  the  origiaaJ^  we  ahauid  render* 

their  bodies  (i.e.  persons)  m&L4  (or  *  aciopt*)  Horn  IIB 

would  bu^  *-  forthwith,  0  Horn,  du  thou  meet  thdr 

:  f)  (*[md  UHed  like  -yen  at  timeis  for  the  2nd  aingnlBT 

III      -'  lU.       ■NJ'.iUftl. 
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Personal 

(23)  Horn,  grant  to  me  the  healing  (by)  which  thou  art 
a  healer,  [that  is  to  say,  (by  which*)  it  is  possible  to  thee 
to  give  (the  healing)]. 

(24)  Horn  grant  to  me  the  victory  by  which  (by  which,, 
such  victories)  thou  art  a  conqueror  of  hostilities'  (that 
is  *  of  the  enemy ')  with  victory. 

(25)  Forth  from  thee  I  would  accept  friendship  and 
praise,  [that  is  to  say,  *I  will  be  thy  friend,'  and  I  will 
praise  thee'].  For  (or  *  to ')  him  (that  is,  *to  a  person')  I  am 
a  friend  who  is  good,  (that  is  to  say,  'effectively  useful 
on  account  of  being  a  praiser'  (either  *in  return  for  it*  or 
*by  means  of  it')).  To  me  Auharmazd  said  it,  [that  is  to 
say,  by  me  a  benefit  has  been  given]  above*  Aharayih  the 
excellent  (that  is,  above  ASa  VahiSta).  [That  is  to  say^ 
by  me  an  officer  of  the  Religion  who  is  good  has  been 
presented  (better)  than*  the  Religion  itself;  for  even  the 
progress  of  the  Religion  must  take  place  by  means  of  the 
officers  of  the  Religion.] 


'  Ner.'s  *  yailj '  supplies  these  needed  words. 

'  Ner.  does  not  render  be5.  The  Pahlavi  translator,  followed  by  N6r.,  here 
distinctly  expresses  the  matured  meaning  of  the  original,  but  only  in  one  item. 
Literally  we  might  render  the  original:  *Haoma,  grant  to  me  of  the  fiend- 
smiting  powers,  by  which  thou  art  a  fiend-smiter.*  But  *  fiend-smiting ' 
evidently  came  to  mean  merely  *  victory ' ;  so  the  Pahlavi.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  translator  renders  *verethra'  with  bes  =*  hostility,'  not  *  victory.*  It  if» 
often  hard  to  say  which  we  should  prefer,  *  fiend-smiting '  or  *  victorious  smiting.' 
We  must  note  that  vrtrk  at  times  means  *  victor)','  etc.,  in  the  R.V.,  and  even 
'defensive  victory,'  from  var,  *to  enclose.'  But  cf.  R.V.,  1,  91,  6,  *Tv&4i 
soma  'si  s&tpatis  tv&m  rajo  't&  vftraha,'  etc.  Of  course,  the  original  *  meaning  of 
v|tr&  (verethra)  was  *the  enclosing  demon  serpent,'  who  *  enclosed'  the  clouds 
and  kept  o£E  the  rains. 

'  A  clearly  alternative  and  improved  translation  ;  *■  min  lak '  is  almost  senseless. 
I  would  even  accept  it  as  a  pure  genitive  ;  see  Ner.,  and  take  mekadlCinam-i  in 
the  sense  of  visai  =  *  I  will  become,'  if  it  were  possible ;  see  Ner.,  however,  who 
has  *  forth  I  meet  thy  friendship  and  thy  praise.' 

^  I  have  little  doubt  that  SapTr  min  aharayih  means  *  better  than  A.,'  as  in 
the  Semitic  languages ;  see  also  NSr.  Otherwise  we  should  have  ^  to  me  good 
has  been  given  from  A.'     *  I  have  given  from  A.'  would  be  very  flat. 

•  So  sapir  .  .  .  ae7  means  *  better  than.' 
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The  Impirer^ 

(26)  Swift  and  wise ;  God-£ashioned  art  thou,  well-skilled  * 

for  the  spiritual  interest  (or  *  purpose ') ;  (meaning  *  thou 
hast  efficacy  for  the  interests  of  the  future  life  '),* 

(27)  Swift  ^  art  thou  and  wise,  God-given,*  weU-ekilled 
for  this  world, 

(28)  On  Alburz  is  thy  giving  forth  of  signs,*  (the  signs  ocf 
thy  presence)  through  the  bountiful  ones^  (the  AraeSaapentas), 
since  theirs  thou  art  made  through  the  sign  ^  of  the  birds.* 

(29)  And  the  birds  apart,  apart,'  would  bear  thee  on 
upon  the  dreadful  (precipices)  of  the  distant  ®  eagles* 

An  Interruption, 

(30)  No  Pahlavi  translation  of  30  has  been  handed  down. 
A.  (DJ.)  has  :  '  this  vac  (i.e.  '  word,*  or  '  section/  possibly 

*  this  vaj,'  *  prayer  section,*  in  so  far  as  the  interpretation  is 
concerned,  has  not  been  said,*  DJ.  has  further  *  ,  .  •  the 
name  of  that  hill-place  and  desert-place  upon  which  Horn 
has  grown/ 


'  I  £ear  we  must  report  the  Pflhlavi  translator  m  r&ferring  the  word  rendered 
^weU-BkiUed  *  to  Huc^ma,  and  not  to  the  Deity^  with  Ner,,  who  has  a  naminatiye 
loim ;  that  Is  to  say,  unJese  we  can  underfstand  a  '  pavan '  before  ba^  =  *  Swift 
and  wise  art  thou  fasliioned  by  God,  (He  being)  well -skilled  as  regardj>t  the 
spiiitual  interest)  the  heaTenly  world.' 

*  See  K€t/b  paialokataya.  Eren  *  immortality '  was  thought  to  he  gi?e& 
through  diinking  the  Hum ;  m  said  one  oi'  the  cDmrnentators ;  see  T.  IX,  5. 

'  Hardly,  *'  Sniiftf  0  thou  and  wiae  (as)  a  god,  thou  hast  gireu.  .  .  J 

*  Th6  remarks  upon  26  apply  here  affam^  'by  God  art  thou  created*  wotild 
rMrniie  a  *  pavan  *  tmdi.T»t>od*  I  should  bo  plon^  indixjd  to  hold  that  *  well* 
akuled  *  here  applied  to  the  Deity  as  in  the  orijLTuml  and  as  in  Ner» 

*  This  18  erroneouii,  of  course,  as  applied  to  the  Ameiaspentaai 

*  The  *aif^n'  here  should  be  uiideretoi>d  ns  indicating  *  mtelli^ence  *  or 
•instinct/  In  the  origimil  I  cannot  see  this  ftimple  sense  of  *8ign,*  See 
SBE.  xxxi,  tree  and  critical.  Here  the  birds  were  regarded  as  tninveying 
*  omens '  with  regard  to  the  Horn,  as  the  word  hu^mttv  means  *  weU-omened. 
With  more  commonphice  w^e  may  anderstond  that  the  birds  by  hovering  near 
pointed  out  whort'  the  Hum  was  growing, 

'  I  do  not  see  why  *  apart,  apart  *  la  not  a  very  good  rendering  for  *  facing 
aMrt  in  different  ways.'  I  was  inclined  to  ruuder  *■  of  different  kin£'  here  in  the 
rahlaTi ;  but  see  the  original  in  SB£.  ujd*. 

*  So  perhaps,  better  than  *  beyond  the  eagles,*  as  I  formerly  rendered  the 
ori^al.  Read  in  my  translation  there  for  *  beyond  the  eagles,'  '  where  distant 
eagles  drele,*  m  with  critical  freedom  for  the  bteral  *  to  the  mounts  having  the 
Mbove  (the  high -soaring  or  *  the  encircling ')  eaglea,'  upairi^saena ;  though 
I  correct  myself  with  dimdence*    Tet  see  also  stnero^sani  as  a  compositum. 
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D.  has  :  '  This  vac,  in  so  iar  as  the  interpretation  is. 
concerned,  has  not  been  said.' 

'S?  (Bp.)  has :  '  This  vac,  in  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
is  (Kmcemed,  has  not  been  sai^'  adding,  '  the  very  name  of 
that  place  thou  hast  given  in  the  midst  of  which  Horn 
has  grown/ 

Ner.  has  :  '  This,  so  far  as  the  interpretation,  has  not 
been  written.' 


The  Exuberant, 

(31)  In  that  place  hast  thou  grown  on,  full  of  sprouts,^ 
and  of  many  kinds,  0  Hom,  tiie  exuberant,'  the  green 
of  hue.* 

(32)  As  having  thy  healing  joined*  with  thee,  thou  art 
a  healing  (one)  according  to  the  measure^  of  Yahoman,  (that 
is  to  say, '  a  healing  arranged  and  made  complete  as  animated 
by  benevolence')  [to  such  a  degree  as  it  is  necessary  for 
it  to  be  nmde  complete ;  and  not  so  as  when  in  the  case  of 
the  cutting  of  a  trouble  (i.e.  as  in  the  case  of  a  surgical 
operation),  for  that  is  when  for  the  sake  of  the  healing  of 
a  trouble  (in  the  attempt  to  heal  it)  one  kills  a  person ; 
(the  non-surgical  healings  of  Hom  are,  on  the  contrary, 
never  fatal)]. 

>  As  seen  from  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  242,  I  compare  Indian  p&rvata,  for 
paurvatahva  s  'mountains,'  and  not  p&rus,  *  joint  ot  plants.'  But  then  p&ms 
and  p&rvata  originate  from  the  same  idea,  that  of  *  swelling ' ;  the  Pahlavi 
translator  mieht  so  indicate.  Ner.  certainly  errs  here  with  his  paritra-nikareSu. 
He  seems  to  nave  read  pak  instead  of  -tak,  or  *  pQr '  in  the  sense  of  pavitra. 

*  So  more  literally;  but  NSr.'s  gaulya  may  give  us  the  better  meaning 
*  pleasant ' ;  hardly,  however,  *  sweet.' 

*  'Now  thou  growest,'  twice  repeated  in  SBE.  xxxi,  p.  242,  12,  was  inserted 
as  stated  on  p.  231,  **  to  point  the  sense  and  round  the  rh^-thm." 

*  See  the  texts  and  read  vem  ha5,  having  an  eye  upon  Y.  XXX,  3. 
Otherwise  reading  yom  ae,  *  Tnis  thy  healing  is  this  day    .    .    .    .*     Or  with 


u&vrtuvv     vfA     vAiu    m\AV(»        jv/ftuou,  uj.avv\A.  vivruvAVV4       i  JL     vau    VUXV    OUKKC^V    ItUCkb     »uv 

idea  of  flowing  may  have  suggested  fusion,  or  *  blending,'  and  so  *  uniting.'  Of 
course,  we  see  the  *  doubled  *  syllable  -riri-  in  iriritfare,  which  might  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  *  pairing '  to  the  earlier  *  searcher.' 

^  Patman  =  measure ;  Ner.  pramanena  is,  I  think,  far  too  pallid  of  mayabyo^ 
for  which  I  compare,  of  course,  Vedic  m&yS  =  *  superhuman  wisdom '  or 
*  cunning/  i.e.  '  acuteness.' 
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The  Advocate. 

(33)  Wherefore  for  me  that  curaer's  thought  (ia)  *  bound 
from  after  him. 

(34)  That  which  is  the  thiaking  of  his  thought  [tell  me*] 
when  he  stands  against  me  with  cursing,  [that  is  to  say,  he 
deckreo  to  rae  the  thing  which  is  revolting  to  him^]* 


The  Consoler. 

(35)  Praise  to  Hom^  through  whom  they  would  make^ 
that  wliich  is  the  poor  man's  (feeling),  so  much  good  spirits 
(Lit,  *  mentol  greatness ')  as  that  even  of  the  rich,  [since  to 
that  one,  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  poor  (man) )  there  is  joy  from 
a  little  thing  such  as  to  that  other  (the  rich  one)  results  from 
a  matter  of  importance]. 

(36)  Praise^  0  Horn  !  through  whom  they  ^  would  make  * 
the  poor  man's  (feeling)  so  much  fresh  good  spirits  as  though 


■  I  should  like  to  put  the  sentence  in  the  conjunotiTe  unperatiTie  of  d«precatioo 
W  (Hjrrcspoml  with  the  original  and  with  Ner.*9  2nd  singular  imperative*  But 
Iho  tenns  do  not  wiirrant  it.  It  would  not  be  at  all  fair  to  talw  the  bit  (bad)^ 
whidi  is  a  mere  variant  for  Mrutmst^  aa  if  it  were  a  3rd  ain^ulor  oonjimotive  of 
bidan.  B*  <D.)  omits  it.  VaopAjra  id,  of  oooree,  totally  mistaken  hero:  some* 
thing  in  the  outward  form,  probably  the  lylkble  '  pa  *  in  Wf^  su^rated  bat  to 


in  the  long  lit^  ol  truuhton.  *  Or  doee  not  tfiis'  bat  of  the  Pahlari 
tmulators  supply  us  with  the  proper  reading  of  the  originiil  *b'  for  *p,'  so 
giTing  us  some  form  of  bi  =  bl,  Tibaya,  *  Cause  u«  to  be  in  terror  (?).'  Vaepaya 
could  abo  mean  'make  us  tremble, 'or  'tenify  (us) ' :  '  Drive  from  us  thiough 
tenor/  or  *  cause  them  to  cast  from  us/  N€r.  renders  a  Ta^paya  well  enough 
with  his  panvartayn. 

^  Here  tiifi  tnin.ftlfttor  supplies  the  verb  aa  *tell  me/  'yemalelun  am.*  I  did 
not  ho$iUit«  in  SB£.  xxxi,  to  regard  vaepaya  as  the  word  to  bo  understood. 

^  Not,  ^  we  might  at  first  fti^^ht  suppose,  '  He  declares  ihu  thin^  which  ifl 
revolting  to  bo  commendAble '  (bt,  'go<^ese/  xiibih  for  fli?aa},  Ner.  knew 
nothing  of  xubih  ;  and  we  should  beware  of  smoothing  out  matters  in  an  ancient 
comrotntiir)'  like  this.     See  the  original,  which  is  ignorant  of  such  an  idea. 

*  Although  vebediinind  is  a  3rd  personal,  so  eorre9ponding  to  kerenaoitr,  yet 
1  think  in  view  of  Ner/s  karuii  that  we  have  here  a  use  oi  the  form  in  >Md 
>»uch  as  when  it  expreasee  (though «  perhape,  in  a  roundabout  way)  the  2n(l 
singular  iiii{Mniitiv«.  As  furm^  iu  -ancl  can  eitproBS  the  2iid  r^ingular  imperative^ 
•o  this  may  exppoas  it.  Bead  as  alternative^  *  thou  who  wouldest  make  tlie  poor 
toan*8  (feciiug)/  ete*     NotJc«  vobedunyeu  in  this  sense  at  37. 

•  Have  wo  -yen  for  the  2ud  singuljir  imperative  in  eoniunitive  sense  here 
aim?  *thoUf  who  wouldst  make/     But  see  the  3rd  personal  of  the  origiMsl. 
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lie  (had)  reached  (material)  satisfaction/  [that  is  to  say,  as 
much  as  there  is  gratification  from  the  authority  of  the  chief 
Mobad  (as  much  as)  from  the  YaSt-celebration.  His  also  is 
gratification  in  that  way]. 

(37)  Man-full  do^  thou  make  (him)  [a  man  so  much*] 
an  increaser  of  prosperity  [do*  thou  make  (him)],  and 
a  sagacious^  friend,^ 

(38)  Who  continually  mixes  thee  with  milk,*  O  Hom,  the 
yellow  [  (uttering  the  text)  *  of  holy '  (or  *  correctly  spoken ') 
words ®],  and  who  partakes  of  thee  in  a  (regulated) ^  portion' 
{or  *  as  a  share ' '). 

(39)  Do  not  go  quickly  from  me  like  my  dripping*  cow 
{i.e.  like  the  drops  of  the  milk)  from  the  rain*  (i.e.  on 
account  of  its  being  diluted  or  '  washed  out '  by  the  rain), 
[that  is  to  say,  may  he,  Hom,  abide  in  this  place ;  and  may 


^  Ab  ta  xursandih  for  usnam,  I  ventured  to  differ.  That  NSr.  omits 
zQrBandih,  has  no  force,  since  he  has  nothing  in  its  place.  It  is  ouite  possible 
that  xiirsandihy  was  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  usnam  while  the  latter 
stood  in  the  Pahlavi  character.  With  a  very  simple  sij^  before  it,  it  would 
be  *  xursan-.'  '  Satisfaction,'  however,  renaers  '  culmination  '  well,  if  only 
accidentally. 

'  See  tne  note  above  upon  35  ;  the  2nd  singular  in  undoubted  here ;  see 
kereniiiSi;  thou|^h  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  use  for  a  2nd  singular  came 
from  an  indeflmte  sense  given  to  the  3rd  plural,  •  they  would  make  *  =  *  persons 
should  make,'  and  so  U8«i  for  ***you"  make'  in  the  indefinite  sense.  *You 
should  make,'  as  e<}uallin^  *  one  should  make,'  is  near  to  *  make  thou.' 

3  Ner.  omits  this  repetition,  showing  that  it  very  probably  did  not  exist  in  the 
MS.  which  he  used. 

*  This  error  arose  from  the  fact  that  -vastarem  was  separately  translated, 
-vastarem  being  probably  referred  to  a  root  *  vas,'  either  meaning  *  to  nurture  * 
or  *  to  befriend.'  NSr.  follows  the  mistake  with  his  8aha}'inab.  A  'learning- 
friend  '  would  be  too  literal.  N5r.  has  nirvanajflana-  =  *  wise  as  to  nirvana,' 
*the  end,'  or  *  Heaven.' 

*  We  must  necessarily  render  bisraya  as  *milk'  here;  *  mixed  with  meat* 
would  not  do.  Cf.  R.V.  v,  37  (391),  4,  n&  sk  raja  vyathate  y&sminn  fndras 
tivr&m  86mam  pibati  g68ak'ayam,  *  the  King  suffers  no  evil  in  whose  (house) 
Indra  drinks  sharp  soma  mixea  with  milk    .     .     .     .' 

®  A  citation  probably  from  Y.  IX,  79.  I  regard  the  word  pak  =  *  pure '  as 
a  gloss  to  the  ars  of  ar»uxtanam ;  or  it  is  a  piece  of  debris  from  another  and  older 
translation  ? 

'  My  word  *  regulated'  is  hardly  needed.  *  Pa  van  bahar '  seems  to  have  been 
added  merely  for  emphasis. 

*  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  follow  Ner.'s  ridiculous  blunder  as  to  the  *  cow- 
banner.'  The  scholars  of  his  day,  of  course,  so  read  the  Pahlan,  but  the 
original,  if  correctly  referred  to  Indian  drapsft,  is  decisive.  The  Parsi-Pers.  MS. 
does  not  translate  here. 

*  It  is  better  not  to  solve  varom  as  *  var,'  *  am,'  *  rain '  .  .  .  •  from  me ' ;  see 
varema  ;  it  is  a  transliteration. 
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it  not  be  possible  that  on  ac<;oimt  of  sin  toward  thee  *  even,* 
he  (Horn)  may  not  be  a  guest  in  my  body], 

(40)  Pour  forth'  to  me^  this  which  is  thy  thought  (or 
better  *  thine  exhilaration '),  [that  is  to  say,  effect  a  possession 
of  it  for  me]  ;  also  *  cause  *  me  to  come  to  the  mastership  * 
of  thy  will/  *  [that  is  to  say,  eflfect  a  desire  for  me  (or  '  in 
me  *)  which  is  in  accordance  with  thy  mastership,  together 
-with  that  which  is  in  accordance  ^vith  a  righteous  mind]. 

(41)  To  thee,  0  Horn  the  holy,  who  art  the  holy  bom/'* 
would  I  offer  this  my  body  which  is  seen  to  be  [complete], 
well-grown. 

Abjuratfon^. 

(42)  Also  I  woidd^  exclude^  from  thee  with  smiting ;  [that 


1  Or,  reading  ma  for  I&kii :  '  lu  this  place  may  he  atand^  for  oot  possibly  for 
[«#0  take  of  ai»  may  he  cume  * ;  i.e,  <  may  ne  iiot  for  the  sake  of  sin  be  u  guest  in 
^tlljbody/ 

*  Ba  I  jyrefer  sa  to  the  ^rammnticiU  form«  as  against  Xer.*3  prabniTfmi ;  see 
tbe  2nd  singular  imperative  immediately  following.  FraviLm  h  probably 
^rroneouB,   from  au  erroneoufily  read  text ;    though   ^  pour  fi^th  *   b  a  good 

i accidental)  nsnderias-  ftir  imvaiitu  =  '  let  them  flow  forth**  We  should  not 
ofTget  that  *y'  is  often  wntten  like  'v/so  that  fniyan-  may  have  suggested 
fraram-,  as  the  naaals  '  n '  and  •  m  *  are  often  confuftwl,  and  may  have  been  one© 
expresBod  by  something  like  the  Sanskrit  anus  vara ;  cf.  aihaum,  which  waa 
impoadble  as  an  original  and  vernacular  expreeeion,  the  word  beiiig,  of  course, 
alavaa. 

*  Eeading  *  fruviim  am '  as  more  in  accordam^e  with  the  original.  With 
frmrinuim :  me  Ner/«  prabnivtmi,  read  *  I  pour  forth.*  Reading  jtraniimam, 
'I  bend  forth  in  worship  towturd  that  which  is  thy  .  ,  .  .*  Xer.^s  pnibravimi, 
wliDt,  of  couTRP,  Irxiking  at  hr^t  i*ight  more  Uko  a  translation  of  fniTamftm  than 
ol  fmnwrnun  (to-nani)»  is  not  yet  decisive  for  '  -vum/  as  pmbravimi  meona  ftbo 

*  I  praiw/  which  would  translate  *  *nam.' 

*  While  *  cause  mo  to  come '  pr«§enre»  at  leaat  the  root  of  jaaefltu,  *  tho 
maaterflhip  of  thy  wilP  is  almost  comical  for  varejs-.  The  viire-  waa  referred  to 
Tar  =  *  to  vhoose^*  and  *aonho  to  ahu^  anhu,  =  -*  lord/  while  the  *a  '  of  varez  ia 
lost  sight  oi.  N?r*  follows  the  mistake  also  else  whore.  It  b  p)Asible,  but  not 
probabb,  that  -a^  of  yarotyaiihiofiho  may  \>g  meant  by  -knmak  and  ^aonho  by 
ai:uih,  but  I  hardly  tiiink  m,  unless,  indeed,  both  '  -WiihO  ^  and  *  -afih-*  were 
meant}  which  la  very  poflaible,  by  the  single  translation. 

A  I  could  not  accede  to  thia  opinion  in  1887  in  Sl)£,  rm,  nor  can  I  now. 

*  Holy-bom  *  would  be  more  naturally  akiza  =  ftajji  than  osavaxa-,  which  would 
be  rtav«*ja  (*w)t  or  liavon-j--     RtSvan  occurs  seldom,  ii  ever,  in  compositiou. 

*  Avttnharez&mi  i^  1st  gingdar  conjunctive. 

^  Treating  the  reading  -5©dk6nand  (^o  B.  (D) )  as  r^reeenting  -itni  (-afki 
often  ri?pre8ent9  -ani) ;  »ee  alao  the  reading  scdkonom-l,  we  rould  avoid  rendjmng 
•and  a^  a  3rd  plural  ooDJunctive.  *  From  thee/  if  the  thought  is  of  liaoma ; 
^  thy,*  if  the  thought  is  of  '  the  evil  *  being  realiy  addreaeed. 
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is  to  say,  I  will  abjure  from  thee]  the  crowd  ^  of  wretches^ 
the  nest  of  evil  ones.  [Some  say  thus :  *  "  This  thou  doet 
^meaning  *  do  thou ')  exclude  from  thee  " '  ], 

(43)  who  think  thus:  [I  deceive^],  and  they  deceiTe 
even  the  Fire-priest,  [and  those  who  woidd  pursue  priestly 
studies  under  him]  ;  and  they  say  even  of  him  who  is  the 
Hom  (priest)  [and  who  would  celebrate  the  Yasna]  :  "Do 
thou*  completely  destroy  them  all  by  that  deceit,"  ®  [that 
is  to  say,  ''Do  thou*  render  (him  and  them)  bereft  of 
knowledge'']. 

The  False  Partaker. 

(44)  She  who  so  eats  (literally,  whose  is  the '  eating  of)* 

'  Beading '  ffoncUn  i  maran.'  Beading  this  '^n- '  we  might  have  '  the  steoch 
('  gondin ')  of  ttie  snakes,'  as  a  figaratiye  expression,  or  '  the  eril  HTnelling  one  of 
the  wretches.'  Beading  v&TanSnd  as  being  meant  for  vaTanSni,  '  I  repumate  and 
I  will  conquer.'  Beadmg  xibrsand,  '  I  w^l  repudiate  the  one  content  with  the 
miscreants^  (or  possibly  *  contenting  the  miscreants').  Ezhaustiye  treatment  is 
absolutely  necessary  here. 

*  The  translation  errs,  as  I  hold,  grievously,  Ner.  following,  first  as  to 
janyoiS,  then  as  to  finam  (Ner.  ^repim),  while  I  think  evitd  xraday&o  is  not 
rendered.  Not  so  NSr.,  who  gives  us :  **  Cast  down  in  a  blow  of  destructionf 
the  party  of  homicides,  of  confused  intellect,  the  set '  of  the  low  ones.' "    As  to 

noiS,  see  SBE.  xxxi.     I  refer  it  to  *  j&ni '  in  an  evil  sense  here  as  elsewhere 
le  Avesta;  not  necessarily  so,  however;  see  below  at  53.     As  to  unSm, 
I  referred  it  to  vedic  &nuna  (-nas  mkdas,  etc.,  *  from  which  nothing  is  lacking' ; 
unay,  to  tnk;  cf.  Onayib,  BV.  53,  3). 
3  The  gloss  *some  say,'  etc.,  is  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  formally 

E resents  an  alternative  translation  of  the  clearest  nature.  Whereas  avanharesami 
ad  been  rendered  first  as  a  Ist  personal  by  the  MSS.  A  (DJ),  B  (D),  D  (K«  (SP), 
this  gloss  suggests  a  reading  of  Sedkonand  as  2nd  singular  imperative,  which 
it  might  express ;  and  that  would  have  in  view  an  avaiihareza  as  2nd  sinffular 
imperative,  erroneous,  as  I  think,  of  course,  but  interesting,  and  distincuy  of 
importance  to  show  the  presence  of  alternative  treatment. 

*  This  gloss  is  natural  enough ;  but  does  it  point  to  -end  in  firSbSnd  as 
representing  -eni,  a  Ist  personal  conjunctive,  as  -end  so  often  represents  -enl? 

'^  How  tne  2nd  singular  imperative  came  to  be  thought  of  nere  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  that  nasy^-  stood  apart  from  '  iti '  ; 
N5r.  follows. 

*  Frif'  (or  fref )  is,  of  course,  not  an  exact  crammatical  form  of  dapta ;  but 
the  inexperienced  reader  should  understand  that  I  do  not  carry  my  polcinik  against 
the  traoitional  renderings  so  far  as  to  expect  unvaryii^  exactness  in  the 
grammatical  forms.  Nothing  could  be  more  feeble  as  a  procedure  than  to 
criticize  severely  the  inexactness  of  grammatical  forms  in  these  ancient  renderings, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  as  best  they  could. 

'  Did  the  translator  actually  see  a  present  participle  nom.  singular  feminine  in 
nii^aofihenti ;  and  have  we  possibly  here  a  case  of  a  present  active  participle 
with  the  nasal  preserved.  We  must  remember  that  all  the  nom.  singular 
feminine  forms  of  participle  present  in  -at!  were  possibly  (or  probably)  once 
'  -anti.'  The  -enti  as  3ra  plural  here  would  have  to  be  corrected.  Ner.  aid  not 
see  a  verbal  form. 
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that  which  is  Horn's  feasts,  and  so  puts  upon  *  (the  place  for 
offering  or  *for  the  repaat/  that  h  to  say,  who  *diBhee') 
Horn's  dron  ;  [that  is  to  say,  she  does  not  sacrifice ;  and  yet 
ats  (at  home  P)  ],  not  by  this  is  there  for  her  a  priest's  son ; 
(that  is  to  say,  she  does  not  become  the  fruitful  wife  uf 
tm  prieet  through  this  defective  use  of  the  Haoraa). 

Also  the  birth  of  many  sons  ^  (lit.  *  good  sonship  *  (m)  )  is 
not  given  to  her  [in  any  other  (way  *)  ]. 

MOm*s  Fit€'fold  Offering, 

(45)  "With  the  five*fold  named  *  (ones,  (or  '  one ') )  am  I ; 
ad  witli  the  five- fold  named  (ones)  am  I  not ;    [with  five 

persons  ^  is  (my)  lodging  ^  \   and  with  five  persons  ^  is  it 
not]     .     .     .     ; 

(46)  With  that  one  whose '  (or  *  which  *)  is  the  good 
thought  (or  *  who  is  the  one  who  thinks  aright ')  am  I,  and 
with  that  one  who  ®  is  the  evil-minded  *  am  I  not. 


*  I  cBAQot  Moedd  to  'puts  tipoQ  *  for  the  original^  whicli  shotild  mean  *BitB.* 
For  *  plnccs  *  we  should  need  the  causative.  Ker.  onderstotxl  by  the  word 
^aunouDces/  whereas  the  Pahkvi  should  mean  oomethlng  like  ^ cliches*  (the 
ofifering). 

*  (ir/the  birth  of  goCMi  ions/  hut  hQ  =  su  has  often  the  force  of  'many* ; 
cl.  suvTrj'a. 

■  Foaaihlv  meaning  'beyond  nuy  other  (woman).*  *By  imother,'  or  'daoond' 
(liusb«uid),  IS  hardly  probaoh;.     Ndr.  haa  *  something  else  b<»idb&/ 

*  Pani^-k-gikd*i§m  hating  the  force  of  a  oorapoaitum.  This  word  lem  ia 
a  reireahing  blunder.  Bern  translates  (t)  the  end  oi  the  genitive  plural  termination 
•n^m  of  pimfan^m !  Ner.  curiously  dtiies  not  follow  it.  Were  his  Pahlavi  MSB. 
without  it  F  or  have  we  his  extremely  interesting  refusal  to  follow  the  error  of 
hi^textfi? 

^  Seo  the  blunder  of  iem  perhaps  corrected  by  the  aU  of  the  gloss* 

^  I  do  not  think  that  the  mahmanih,  or  *  mihmunih/  of  tho  glo^  b  another 

tdimder.    My  *  lodging  ^  would  be  a  *  chez  moi/  and  is  quite  natural  aa  a  rendering' 

Df  havun  s  *  I  am '  in  the  text.    The  gloesiat  did  not  see  a  form  of  *  man '  —  *  to 

8weU*  in  -anani^ 
^  Or  *  which  U  the  good  thought^ ;  yet  the  original  may  be  rend  aa  a  personalf 

*  to  tho  one  endowed  with  good  thought/ 

*  Or  •which  is  tho  enl  mind/  Ner,,  however,  preferred  the  personal  idea 
in  both  cas&a ;  Bee  his  very  clever  Humatini^  durmatmi,  from  anmati,  durmati ; 
fif.  ah*imatUi  from  an  ab^mati  « •  plotting  against,*  aud  atithiu  from  fitithi  = 

I*  wandering/     See  the  personal  concrete  aSauno,  i,e.  ai^avand,  *of  the  flaiut/ 

Inst  on  hmow.     Some  might,  bowevLT,  think  that  the  pcraonal  concrete  woid 

M«nt.*  occurring  alter,  kaved  room  for  the  abstracts  above.     It  is,  however^  on 

wno)e«  bt^i  to  r^uder  tgrms  in  as  persona]  a  aenae  as  po94}ible,  avoiding  the 

«t«. 
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(47)  With  him  who  is  the  (man^)  of  good  speech  am  I; 
and  with  the  evil  speaker  am  I  not. 

(48)  And  with  him*  who  is  of  the  good  deeds  am  I,  and 
with  him  of  the  evil  deeds  am  I  not. 

(49)  With  him  who  is  the  obedient  hearer*  am  I,  [who 
has*  (or  possibly  *who  maintains'*  (or  'accepts')  the Destoor)] 
um  I ;  and  with  the  recalcitrant  *  am  I  not,  [with  the  one 
who  does  not  possess  *  (or  *  maintain ')  the  Destoor]. 

(50)  With  him  who  (is)  the  holy^  am  I,  and  with  him 
who  is  the  irreligious  am  I  not. 

(51)  Therefore  even  so  (it  is),  from  that  (time,  or  *  from 
that  state  of  things ')  until  the  end,  when  there  is,  (that  is, 
when  there  shall  be)  the  discriminating  decree  of  the  spirits 
[to  me  this  thing  (is)  so ;  (that  is  to  say,  it  shall  continue 
thus  to  be)]. 

Doxologies. 

(52)  Thereupon  ^  said  Zartu§t  to  him :  Praise  to  H5m 
made  by  Auharmazd ;  good  is  Hom,  the  Auharmazd-made 
one ;  praise  to  Hom.  [Again,  that  is  to  say,  away  ^  upon 
the  praise]  he  goes  from  him ;  (that  is  to  say,  the  apparition 
vanishes  with  the  sentence  *  Praise  to  (Hom) ' ) ;  (that  is, 
when  it  is  uttered). 

*  As  before,  these  terms  may  be  translated  as  abstracts.  The  originals  might 
also  be  read  as  abstracts;  so  I  preferred  in  1883-6.  Ner.  prefers  the  concrete 
and  personal  concept  again  as  before.  Dii§hiixt  as  =  du§  +  hii  +  uxt  (?)  is 
interesting ;  or  is  it  *  diwaiixt '  ? 

*  As  before,  we  might  render  in  the  abstract  *  with  the  good  deed  * ;  I  now 
prefer  the  personal  concept.     So  Ner.  also  prefers  the  persontu  once  more. 

3  Notice  that  sroS  and  asroS  are  taken  in  the  gloss  wholly  as  concrete  and 
personal,  *  maintaining,*  or  •  not  maintaining  the  Destoor.'  >er.  has  again  the 
personal  concrete  form  as  before. 

*  NSr.  has,  *  who  takes '  or  *  accepts '  the  guru.  Perhaps  yaxsenunet'  may 
merely  mean  *  who  has  a  Destoor.*     This,  however,  would  be  flat. 

*  We  must  understand  the  expression  aharuv'  (aharuvo),  *holy,*  as  expressing 
*  orthodox  punctiliousness  *  backed  by  good  conduct  and  principle. 

®  I  think  that  *  af,'  usually  meaning  merely  *  also,*  should  be  here  rendered 
in  the  sense  of  aat,  the  original. 

'  At  the  first  glance  one  would  suppose  this  to  be  a  rubrical  direction  ;  **  a^ain 
the  priest  renews,  or  repeats,  the  formula  of  praise.'*  But  if  Ner.'s  tarohita^ 
is  to  be  read  as  ordinary  Sanskrit,  wo  have  "(he  has)  'vanished'  again  upon 
the  completion  of  the  praise."  Hardly  **  Do  you  depart  again  to  his  praise," 
which  makes  but  feebl^  sense.  ''Do  ye  go  again  to  his  praise"  should  be 
**  do  ye  *  come '  again." 
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(53)  All  the  Horns  would  I  praise  on,  those  which  are 
upon  the  highest  mountains,  those  also  in  the  leaf-grown  * 
clefts,  and  the  Horn  which  they  have  even  for  distress^; 
(for  instance),  that  which  (has  reference)  to  the  harlot^  (see 
above).  [With  her  there  in  distress  from  it  (the  Horn)  when 
to  her  they  would  do  an  improper*  thing  by  means  of  it 
(or  *  toward  her')]. 

(54)  When  I  shall  pour  what  is  within  the  silver  basin 
over  into  the  golden  one,  [that  is  to  say,  (when)  I  will  cause 
thee,  (0  Hom)  to  turn  from  the  Zaothra-bearcrs  on  to  the 
two  cups*], 

(55)  And  I  do  ®  not  cast  thee  upon  the  ground  so  glorious, 
and  so  precious  (as  thou  art),  [  (The  meaning)  is  *  thy  value 
ia  thus  like  a  clever "  man '  (alluding  to  the  bodily  form  in 
which  the  apparition  made  itself  manifest).] 


The  Hoiy  Ttsds. 

(56)  Those,  O  Horn,  are  thy  Gathas.®  [As  gratification 
results  to  thee»  and  also  to  the  other  Bountiful  Yazads 
from  these  Gathas,  thine  is  (also)  gratification  from  this 
Fargard^j;  also  thine  those  (Gathas)  are,  [i.e.  thy  praise 
is  this  Fargard]. 


'  Rodtt-tik,  or  Rdett&k,  b,  of  course,  a  blunder  fomoiAm=  *  of  the  rallep.* 

*  So^  mistflJdiig  the  aesse  of  azahu,  which  throws  file  whole  transhitioii  into 
disorder. 

^  I  do  not  hold  thi^  to  be  correct.  Jiui^  is  here  UBed  in  on  ordinary  or  ^  ffood  * 
aenae ;  see  my  critical  free  rendering*  The  word  ^  her  at  *  mny  be  the  anxiliary 
to  a  pa0l  participle  understood,  or  it  may  introduce  the  foDowing  gloee  in  the 
usual  eense  -  *  (the  meaning)  ie.' 

*  I  do  not  see  what  randefB  deresahn,  onleaB  it  be  that  the  word  looked  in  it^ 
original  form  like  dieerant ;  and  ao  wan  rendered  avaruD%  but  this  occai«  only  in 
the  glow.  The  mietake  as  to  a  a^ahu  threw  aU  into  confusion.  DercEahu 
I  refer  to  darz  =  '  to  bind,'  Xnd.  darh,  dfnhati. 

*  Ner/a  text  is  here  in  a  bopelesaly  shattered  condition. 

*  The  prohibitiYe  conjunctive  form  is  not  reproduced ;  Ner.  like  wine  omita  it. 
'  Referring  tf)  the  t^timultie  of  Horn  as  awaking  the  intellect. 

*  r  hardly  tliink  the  Gdthafl  theni«elf«i  were  referrLHl  t*>.  Th«  wordi  m  here 
uavd  of  the  Uaonm  Hnnn,  which  ia,  of  eour%,  made  up  of  aoparate  pieces  of 
vorimie  dat&i. 

*  Section*. 
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The  Nlrang  and  iU  Rubrics. 

(57)  These  are  thy  teachings^  (possibly  'thy  leastmgs') 
of  whatsoever  sort  (of  the  yarions  detailed  usage).  [The 
Nlrang  offering  is  (here)  eaten  three  times  (that  is  to  say, 
in  three  portions).  The  pieces  that  are  left  (lit.  ' of  the  end*) 
are  thrown  away.]  Also  thine  are  those  which  are  the  dron 
(offerings)  of  the  (exactly)  correct  (ritual)  words.  [And  thy 
droUy  (0  Horn)  is  this  Fargard.  This  (as  above  stated) 
Hahvindat  (so  now  preferring)  said,  (i.e.  delivered  as  his 
opinion).    Dat-i-Aiiharmazd  said :   '  (the  meaning) '  is  this : 

*  Those  are  for  thee,  O  Hom,  (those)  my  GSthas,  and  that 
three-fold  (thrice  repeated)  A§em  vohu,  is  thine.  Also  thine, 
0  Hom,  is  that  which  is  the  praise  of  them  (that  is,  the 
actual  use  of  them  in  the  laudations  of  the  liturgy) ;  thine 
also  is  the  teaching  ^  (or  the  *  feasting '  *)  of  whatsoever  sort. 
Also  thine,  O  Hom,  are  the  correctly  spoken  (ritual)  words.* 
Both,  (that  is  to  say,  the  Aiem  Yohu  ;  and  the  ritual  words 
above  used  when  the  offering  was  made ;  perhaps  the  words 

*  Praise  to  Hom,')  both,  are  to  be  repeated  twice.] 


An  Interruption  in  the  Rendering. 

(58)  The  translation  of  this  section  has  not  been  handed 
down  to  us. 

Ner.  states  the  fact:  "This  section  is  not  extant."  He 
uses  the  word  naste  =  na'ste  (not  *  taste '). 


Haama  as  Health  and  Victory, 

(59)  Upon  the  acquisition  of  health  and  ^'icto^y  heal  thou 
with  healing,  [that  is  to  say,  keep  (thy  people  ^'ictorious) 
and  well]. 


^  Possibly  of  *f eastings*  (?),  as  one  might  suppose  Ner.  to  have  meant  with 
his  asvadanal?  (read  asradal?).  So  indeed  most  naturally :  yet  see  tisvadaya,  used 
by  Ner.  for  teaching,  elsewhere ;  see  Y.  32,  5c,  etc.  Even  at  Y.  32,  8,  this 
should  be  the  meaning. 
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(60)  These  are  for  me,  and  thau  art  also.  Do  thou  *  pour 
lorth  this  which  is  thy  brilliant  exhilaration  {i.e.  sparkling 

P'drops,  which  convey  the  coveted  exhilaration) ;  yea  pour 
forth  this  which  ia  thy  lightly  moving  exhilaration  (perhaps 
meaning  'thy  foaming  liquor'),  [that  is  to  say,  grant*  me 
li^tneaB  (or  'vivacity  of  spirits*)].  They  (these  influences) 
caus6  that  which  is  thine  exhilarating  (liquor)  to  flow 
(lit.  'make  it  go/  or  *  fly*;  (hardly  'make  it  bear  (me  on)'), 

(61)  The  Zot  (Zaotor,  sp^ks)  ;  Victorioiis  art  thou  when 
they  praise  thee  also  with '  a  word ;  (that  is  to  say^ 
*  a  formula ')  spoken  in  accordance  with  the  Gathas, 


(62)  (That  is  to   say,  when  they  render)  praise  to  the 
n©  ;    that   is,  who  provides   (the   Herd  also)  with  water 

and   fodder,   milk   and  young  (fatlings)  are  his   from   the 
worship  of  the  Herds. 

(63)  Also  his  is  (free)  utterance  (or  possibly  *  reputation  *} 
<m  account  of  the  Herds,  and  his  also  is  victory  from  the 
Herds* 

(64)  Also  food  (comes)  to  him  from  the  Herds,  and  also 
clothing  from  them. 

(65)  [It  is  so  as  is  said  in  the  Gathas  ^  thus :  *'  He  who 
gives  praise  to  the  Herd,  to  hira  comes  praise  from  the  Herd/' 

(65rt)  Here  at  the  end  I  say  thus ;  that  **  he  who  praises 
Horn,  becomes  the  more  victorious," '']     He  *  who  is  Herds- 


^  Thi0«  while  afFordinjcr  a  good  nwaiuiig,  indicates  an  error  in  the  text ;  fraT&m 

^066  from  mifitoking  fiaya-  for  frava,     EecaD  the  frequent  interchange  of 

•y'   nBd  *t/     Of  course,  fravam,  if  it  be  the  true  text  is  a  2nd  singular 

imperative,  see  the  gloes  in  the  2nd  Hin^ar  ;   yet  Ner.  aecmd  to  have  read 

^torimaDL,  nee  his  prabruve  (always  remeinberin^f  however,  that  he  may  have 

Bad  franAm  (am),  for  prabruve  could  mean  '  I  praiae*  as  well  as  *  I  speak  forth*). 

'  Notice  the  2nd  ein^ular  present  for  2nd  singular  imperative.     Or  shall  we 

clumsily  render  *  thou  givest'  f 

*  X«To^tij;fh*fi  'sarvarii'  ia  hardly  correct  for  'ham'  hero;  sea  the  ha^a  of 
the  origiuril. 

*  Eefcniu^  to  61,  '*  sag  i  parasid  gisaif  guft'.*'    This  65  shoiild  be  conddered 
HB  gir,4.    -  -  TthcAted  by  the  hmckeia, 

^  1  hfl  conaii^ered  to  be  gloes ;  see  above,  Y.  S^  13. 

*  >.,,     ■,  "i, 
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guardian  (a  man)  of  activity,  cultivates  food  for  us,  [that 
is  to  say,  he  keeps  it  back  in  store  for  us]. 


Though  I  pursue  such  a  rigorous  critique  upon  this  very 
interesting  document,  and  report  that  a  tame  submission 
to  these  traditional  renderings  is  out  of  all  question  for 
those  who  wish  their  labours  to  have  a  permanent  value, 
I  am  just  as  decisively  forced  on  the  other  hand  to  demand 
a  complete  proficiency  as  to  their  suggestions  of  all  writers 
who  pretend  to  exercise  authority  upon  the  subject.  It  is^ 
quite  as  gross  an  error  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  understand 
them,  as  it  is  to  follow  them  too  closely.  They  were  our  first 
teachers;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  defects  of  shattered, 
time-worn  texts,  they  really  gave  us  our  first  lessons  as  to 
all  we  know. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  great  difference  between 
the  subject-matter  of  this  later  Avesta  and  that  of  the  Gathas. 


6ia 


Art.  XlX,—Setav^d,  or  To-tmi.    By  W.  Vost,  M.R.A.S. 

The  Chineso  pilgrims  tell  us  that  a  Htupa  was  erected  over 
the  "relics  of  the  entire  body''  of  Ka^yapa  Buddha  at 
ft  place  wbicli  Fa-hian  names  To-wid,  and  locates  SO  U  to 
the  wtd^  or  according  to  Yuan  Chwang,  who  does  not  name 
the  town»  at  a  distance  of  16  U  (the  Life  gives  60  /*')  to  the 
north'tffest,  of  Sravasti  city.  Both  pilgrims,  therefore^  agree 
in  placing  the  siupa  of  EaSyapa  Buddha  to  the  ti^sttcard  of 
Sravasti  city. 

To-wai  is,  mthout  a  doubt,  Setavyauagara,  as  the 
circumstance  of  the  enshrining  of  an  unbroken  skeleton  is 
"  not  related  concerning  any  other  Buddha  *'  (Hardy, 
Manual^  p.  88)  except  Kasyapa.  (The  correct  spelling 
should  probably  be  Ka^yapa,  with  the  first  a  short.)  The 
Buddhamnda  affirms  that  the  Easyapa  stiipa  was  located  in 
the  Setawyano  garden  in  Setawyanagaram  (J.A.S,  Bengai^ 
▼oL  vii,  1838,  p»  797),  and  adds  that  the  bones  of  this  saint 
did  not  become  disjointed  even  after  cremation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  identification  of  To-wai  with  Setavya 
has  eluded  the  notice  of  the  various  translators  of  the 
itineraries  of  the  pilgrims,  and  of  scholars  who  have  sifted 
the  pilgrims'  accounts  for  the  rich  store  of  geographical 
information  obtainable.  For  the  reasons  given  I  disagree 
with  Mr.  Vincent  Smith's  suggestion  {Remains  near  Kasia, 
p,  4*  note  *i)  that  Setavya  will  probably  prove  to  be  Sahet 
Mahet. 

To-wai^  not  unlikely,  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the 
Chinese  character  Sa-a»va-ya,  that  is,  Satavaya,  in  which  t 
had  become  elided,  and  with  the  sibilant  pronounced  like 
ih  in  the  English  word  theme.  At  present  our  stable 
servants  of  the  Chamar  caste,  in  the  east  of  the  tJnited 
Provinces,  similarly  pronounce  hlhUhti^  *  water-carrier/  as 
i.]i.x.i.  1903.  39 
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bihithtif  but  sometimes  as  bihihtt,  and  other  sibilants  in  like 
manner;  and  raw  Gurkha  recruits  from  Nepal  say  thdhib, 
instead  of  sdhib,  '  master/  In  both  instances  the  sibilant = 
th  as  in  theme,  and  is  in  common  use  wherever  the  Bhojpurl 
dialect  is  spoken.  I  suspect  that  in  Burma  'Kothambi' 
and  'Wethalie/  for  EIaui§amb!  and  YaiiSli  (Bigandet,  Life 
of  Oaiidama,  vol.  i,  p.  234),  are  similarlv  sounded. 

It  is  said  that  Gautama,  on  leaving  ^ravastl  for  Rajagrha, 
passed  in  order  through  ^'S^tawya,  Eapilawastu,  Eusin&ra, 
Wis&14"  (Hardy,  Manual,  p.  347).  From  this  record  the 
inference,  which  doubtless  is  incorrect  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Fa-hian  and  Yuan  Chwang,  would  appear  to 
follow  that  Setavya  was  situated  to  the  south-east  from 
oravasti  city  on  the  road  to  Kapilavastu  city,  which  lay 
a  long  way  to  the  south-east.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  learn  if  there  is  any  definite  statement  in  the 
Pali  books  as  to  the  bearing  to  Setavya  from  oravasti  city. 
Setavya  is,  not  improbably,  too,  the  same  as  Satiabia  in 
Eodala,  the  town  mentioned  (Ehys  Davids :  Buddhism,  1880, 
p.  72)  as  that  at  which  Gautama  spent  part  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  ministry. 

Scholars  may  still  desire  to  leave  undecided  the  question 
of  the  exact  position  of  Setavya  or  To-wai  with  respect  to 
Sravasti  city,  and  to  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  whether 
Sravasti  and  Sahet  Mahet  are  identical,  or  whether  Sravasti 
city  was  situated  under  the  hills  where  the  AciravatI  or 
Rapati  river  reaches  the  plains.  As  promised,  I,  therefore, 
send  notes  of  two  ancient  sites  to  the  eastward  of  Sahet 
Mahet  in  the  Gauda  (Gonda)  District,  which  I  believe  are 
worthy  of  mention,  as  the  places  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
of  some  importance. 

Basedila,  about  27°  24'  N.,  82°  20'  E.,  and  six  miles  east 
from  Balrampur  or  about  seventeen  miles  from  Sahet  Mahet, 
is  the  name  of  a  village  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of 
a  series  of  mounds,  which  cover  a  space  close  on  1,000  feet  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  trigonometrical  station 
shown  on  the  large-scale  map  stands  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  remains.     The  ruins  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
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right  bank  of  the  present  bed  of  the  RapatI  river,  but 
formerly  this  river  bordered  on  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  the  site,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  straight  and  correctly  oriented  walla.  Within 
the  walled  area  can  be  seen  five  ancient  wella,  the  circular 
oylindera  of  which  are  exactly  36  inches  in  diameter.  Their 
mouths  are  in  some  instances  squire  and  in  others  triangular 
in  shape.  The  wells  are  built  of  very  large  ancient  flat 
bricks.  When  I  visited  Baseclilii  in  July,  1899,  I  heard 
that  Bengal  and  North- Western  Railway  contractors  had 
carted  away  bricks  from  this  site  for  close  on  three  years, 
and  I  saw  their  workmen  digging  some  from  the  foundations 
of  a  monastery,  the  outer  wall  of  which  was  of  the  thickness 
of  two  ancient  bricks  laid  side  by  side,  while  the  dividing 
wall  between  each  individual  cell  corresponded  to  the  breadth 
of  one  brick.  They  told  me  that  they  had  also  discovered, 
and  completely  destroyed,  the  ruins  of  a  temple  built  entirely 
of  beautiiiilly  moulded  bricks,  and  this  I  can  readily  believe, 
as  I  myself  saw  at  least  six  kinds  of  moulded  bricks  with 
clearly  cut  designs,  which  were  well  worth  photographing. 
Specimens  of  some  of  these  bricks  can  be  seen  built  into  the 
walls  of  a  roofless  house  of  one  apartment  in  the  village. 
I  noticed  lying  about  specimens  of  uncarved  burnt  bricks, 
which  measured  (1)  17"  x  10",  (2)  U"  x  9",  (3)  9"  x  10", 
but  I  omitted  to  keep  a  record  of  the  thickness  of  each 
variety.  In  the  ruins  numerous  small  sun-dried  clay  bottles 
and  saucers  are  found,  and  I  obtained  a  marble  mould  for 
the  manufacture  of  ten  kinds  of  women's  ear,  forehead,  and 
arm  ornaments.  Occasionally  an  early  Kusiin  copper  coin 
is  turned  up*  Basedila  must  have  been  a  place  of  great 
sanctity  in  ancient  times,  as  there  are  a  very  great  number 
of  tanks  of  all  sizes  on  every  aide,  except  the  north,  outside 
the  walled  enclosure.  The  tanks,  none  of  which  seem  to 
be  lined  with  bricks,  were  probably  made  by  pilgrims  ages 
ago,  I  am  told,  on  what  appears  to  be  reliable  authority, 
that  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  Arakan  in  Burma  visit  the 
place,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  during  my  three 
years  residence  in  the  Gautla  District  to  meet  with  any  of 
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them  to  learn  the  reason  why  they  hold  this  spot  sacred, 
and  I  did  not  stay  long  enough  at  the  time  of  my  ^fimt 
to  Basedlla  to  hear  if  any  legends  are  current  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Paltlpur,  about  6  miles  to  the  south  side  of  Balrampur, 
which  is  distant  10^  miles  to  the  south-east  from  Sahet 
Mahe{,  has  the  village  named  Batanpur  to  its  north  and 
^aiiarpur  to  its  south  side.  A  few  years  ago  some  workmen 
opened  here  an  imderground  chamber  built  of  large  bricks, 
which  on  fracture  showed  husks  of  paddy,  and  in  consequence 
the  date  of  the  chamber  was  conjectured  to  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  ruins  at  Sahet  Mahet.  The  chamber  contained 
the  skeleton  of  a  very  tall  man,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  workmen  fled  in  terror,  and  the 
chamber  was  afterwards  closed,  without,  I  imderstand,  being 
destroyed  to  any  great  extent.  The  skeleton  was  probably 
that  of  some  holy  person.  The  native  gentleman,  at  that 
time  sub-manager  of  the  Balrampur  estates,  who  volunteered 
me  this  account,  is,  I  consider,  trustworthy  with  respect  to 
his  facts.  He  presented  me  with  a  violin-shaped  copper 
ladle  for  pouring  oil  on  holy  fire,  and  with  a  well-carved 
light-coloured  sandstone  female  head,  ornamented  with 
a  necklace  and  ear-rings  of  the  pattern  cut  on  the  mould 
from  Basedlla.  These,  he  said,  had  been  discovered  in  the 
Paltlpur  ruins. 
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Art.  X5. —  Ctfp'fnarks  an  nn  Arvbaic  Form  of  Imcriptmn, 
By  J,  n.  Rivett-Carnac,  CLE.,  F.S.A.,  lak-  I.C.S., 
Colonel  Volunteers,  and  Aide-de-Cump  to  HJI. 

Mant  years  ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Asintic  Society 
of  Bengal,  attention  was  drawn  by  me  to  the  resemblance 
borne  by  the  *cup-mark9'  found  in  India  to  the  arehaio 
sculpturings  of  Europe,  described  by  the  late  Sir  Jamed 
Simpson  and  other  writers  on  the  subject,  and  certain 
theories  were  advanced  regarding  the  possible  significance 
of  these  marldngs. 

Since  then,  the  enquiry  has  been  advanced  by  the  discovery 
of  these  rough  sculpturings  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  remained  unnoticed.  Sketches  and 
reports  on  these  cups  and  circles  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  Proceedings  of  many  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  the  subject  is  now 
receiving  special  attention  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  these 
markings  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  and  in 
many  permutations.  Certain  evidence  from  the  Chinese 
daseic&i  recently  obtained,  appears  also  to  bear  on  my 
theories.  And  the  presence  of  these  markings  in  Chinay 
and  the  traditions  relating  thereto,  have  suggested  to  me 
that  the  subject  may  be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  its 
members  in  many  parts  of  the  Far  East,  who  may  be  able 
to  render  valuable  assistance  by  noting  and  reix)rting  on 
any  similar  marks  which  may  be  foimd  to  exist  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  reside* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  attempt  to  clear  tte 
groimd  by  meeting  the  objections  that  may  not  unnatiu'ally 
be  raised  to  the  importance  of  these  markings  by  those  who 
are   unacquainted  T^^ith   the   works   of   the   bite   Sir  James 
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Simpson,  Professor  D^sor,  Dr.  Rau,  and  others.  In  the 
present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  examine  these  objections, 
but  to  confine  the  remarks  as  far  as  possible  to  what 
is  believed  to  be  new  evidence  supporting  the  theory 
that  these  markings  are,  possibly,  an  archaic  form  of 
inscription.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  above 
writers  have  shown  in  some  detail  that  many  at  least  of 
these  cup-marks  are  neither  of  recent  nor  accidental  origin. 
Since  the  publication  of  Sir  James  Simpson's  work,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  discovery  in  many  new  localities  of 
cups  and  circles,  resembling  those  figured  by  him,  have 
helped  to  confirm  the  views  advanced  at  the  time.  And  it 
inay  fairly  be  stated  that  there  is  now  hardly  any  roc^ 
country  in  the  explored  world  in  which  these  markings 
are  not  to  be  recognized  by  those  who  seek  for  them. 
Some  of  the  usual  forms  of  the  cup-marks,  and  the  circles 
which  often  accompany  them,  are  given  in  Plate  I. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  little  importance  has  been 
attached  to  these  cup-marks,  and  the  general  verdict  seems 
to  be  that,  even  admitting  them  to  be  both  artificial  and 
ancient,  they  are  at  the  best  but  a  rough  form  of 
ornamentation,  possessed  of  no  significance,  and  consequently 
of  just  as  little  scientific  interest. 

The  theory^  now  to  be  noticed  is  that  these  cup-marks 
are  a  very  ancient  form  of  *  writing,'  and  that  the 
accompanying  circles  are  the  sjnnbols  of  the  faith  of  those 
by  whom  these  inscriptions  were  made.    The  word  *  writing ' 

*  That  these  markings  might  be  proved  to  be  an  archaic  form  of  inscription 
was,  I  believe,  first  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Canon  Greenwell,  F.R.S.,  who 
also  recognized  in  the  circles  possiolo  religious  8}'mbol8.  Duke  Algernon  of 
Northumberland,  by  whom  many  inscribed  stones  were  noticed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alnwick,  whilst  accepting  these  views  generally,  held  to  the  importance 
of  the  collection  of  further  evidence,  and  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  these 
markings,  the  results  of  which  were  printed  and  engraved  in  the  magnificent 
folio  completed  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  and  lioerally  distributea  by  his 
successors  to  the  leading  Antiquarian  Societies.  As,  unfortunately,  this  valuable 
work  was  issued  privately,  it  is  not  generally  available,  and  is  but  little  known. 

M.  Emile  Cartailhac,  who  was  much  interested  in  my  Indian  discoveries, 
expressed  his  opinion  ("  La  France  prehistorique,  d'apn^  les  Monuments,"  Paris, 
1889) :  "  II  est  done  positif  oue  les  pierres  a  ecuelles  avaient  une  signification 
pour  les  hommes  de  Tage  de  la  pierre  et  pour  leurs  descendants  ou  successeurs 
imm6diats.  Leur  sens  mysterieux  6tait  compris  dans  une  grande  partie  de 
I'Europe.     Apr^  Tdge  de  bronze  elles  disparaissent." 
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is  uaed  in  its  early  sense,  that  of  scratching  or  markingi 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  writings  were  ideographs,  used 
\t  a  period  when  the  material  for  record  was  Umited  to  stone^ 
long  before  the  discovery  of  an  alphabetical  system  and  of 
improved  appliances,  admitting  of  the  development  of  writing 
in  it>s  later  stages. 

Rough  as  the  system  was,  it  was  probably  all  that  was 
possible  before  the  discovery  of  metal.  To  those  working  on 
stone,  with  a  stone  implement,  pictographs,  or  lines,  or  letters, 
would  have  been  difficult  to  fashion,  even  if  the  workers 
iiad  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  adopt  such  systems.  The 
rude  stone  implement  known  as  a  *  celt '  would  be  used, 
and  with  it  the  easiest  of  all  marks  would  be  an  indentation 
pounded  and  ground  out  on  the  rock  with  the  smaller  end 
of  the  celt,  and  forming  the  cup-marks  now  under  notice. 
Such  marks,  aometiraea  large,  sometimes  small,  are  to  be 
found  in  an  endless  variety  of  permutations  on  stones  and 
rocks  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa, 
in  both  North  and  South  America,  whilst  recently  they 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  Australia  also.  And  it  may 
safely  bo  averred  that  those  already  noticed  and  figured 
are  but  a  portion  of  those  which  exist,  and  which  woidd 
be  available  for  comparison  if  the  subject  should  be 
considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  stimulate  further  enquiry 
and  research. 

So  far,  little  satisfactory  evidence  lias  been  adduced 
that  these  widely  diffused  markings  are  an  ancient  form 
of  inscription.  If  they  be  prehistoric,  as  supposed,  then 
obviously  no  historical  e\*idence  is  available  in  their  support. 
Before  producing  what  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  accepted  as 
evidence  founded,  if  not  on  history,  still  on  tradition,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  consider  the  theorj^  on  the  basis  of 
probabilities. 

It  is  known  that  a  very  early  form  of  recording  and 
conveying  ideas  was  by  the  means  of  knotted  cords.*     The 

*  "  In  tlie  highest  antiquity  government  was  carried  on  sucoessfuUy  bj  ihe  une 
ittdd  cottfo — to  preserve  ihn  memory  of  tbings." — Th  Kmg^  Dr.  Leg^^B 

ktlOIL. 
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system  was  ideographic,  just  as  the  knot  in  the  poek^ 
handkerchief  is  ideographic.  Three  knots  in  a  cord  mighty 
by  a  prearranged  code,  convey  to  the  recipients  that  the 
sender  considered  the  bearer  to  be  trustworthy,  or  the 
reyerse.^  The  presence  on  rocks  of  cup-marks  joined  by 
lines,  or  'gutters'  as  they  have  been  termed,  suggests  that 
these  cups  were  possibly  the  reproduction  on  stone  of  the 
ideas  recorded  on  the  strings  or  thongs.  As  the  joining 
of  the  cups  by  lines  entailed  labour,  and  the  lines  on  the 
stone  were  unnecessary,  they  may  possibly  for  that  reascm 
have  been  discarded.  Without  the  lines,  the  cups  alone 
would  still  remain  a  satisfactory  copy  of  the  knots  so 
arranged  on  the  strings,  and  with  or  without  the  joining 
lines  would  convey  the  same  ideas  to  those  by  whom  the 
system  was  understood.  (See  marks  on  Fig.  A,  Plate  I, 
which  may  be  seen  both  with  and  without  connecting  lines.) 

A  brief  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  conveyed 
and  recorded,  even  in  the  present  day,  by  a  system  of 
ideographs  resembling  in  some  way  the  above,  may  be 
of  interest  as  showing  its  application  in  what  may  be  called 
elementary  methods  where  the  alphabetical  system  or  the 
formation  of  letters  is  inconvenient  or  difficult. 

In  fine  weather  at  sea  messages  between  ships  can  be 
communicated  by  a  variety  of  methods.  But  before  the 
invention  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  communication 
at  a  distance  or  in  bad  weather  w£is  by  flags  by  day,  by  fixed 
lamps  or  flashes  by  night.  The  flag  system  was  sometimes 
alphabetic,  but  more  generally  ideographic,  certain  com- 
binations conveying  prearranged  ideas.  But  in  calms,  when 
flags  were  not  blown  out  and  revealed,  a  system  of  discs  was 
used,  and  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations, 
which  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  what  is  claimed  for  the 
cup-mark  system  of  ideographs.     Thus  three  discs  hoisted 

as  above  \|/  might  convey  to  a  mariner,  without  the 
difficulty  and  risk  of  spelling  out  a  message  in  a  language  he 

*  A  message  according  to  the  Morse  telegraphic  code  can  readily  be  recorded 
by  knots  made  on  a  strii^  at  long  or  short  intervals. 
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might  not  understand^  that  the  signaller  required  aeeietance* 
The  system  of  stationary  lamp  signals^  as  distinct  from  flashes 
by  electric  light,  may  be  seen  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations,  and  is  little  more  than  a  system  of  illuminated 
cup-marks.  And  somewhat  similar  marks  may  be  recognized 
in  a  musical  score,  whilst  Beethoven's  rough  notes  will  show 
that  he  also  eliminated  the  lines  or  'gutters'  in  rapidly 
jotting  down  mueical  ideas  in  his  pocket-book.  The  system 
of  raised  dots  (Plate  III)  for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  but  an 
inverted  arrangement  of  cup-marks.  The  words  can  be  spelt 
out,  but  abbreviations  or  ideographs  are  included  when  well- 
known  words  or  sentences  that  recur  are  used*  All  that 
is  claimed  in  the  present  argument  is  tbat  if  in  systema 
where  the  use  of  letters  for  various  reasons  is  difficult,  such 
simple  marks  as  those  indicated  are  employed  even  in  the 
present  day,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  somewhat  similar 
system,  represented  by  the  cups,  may  have  commended  itself 
to  man  at  a  very  early  stage. 

The  Morse  system  now  adopted  for  messaged  by  electric 
telegraph  goes  still  further  to  support  the  probability  that 
the  cup- marks  were  a  form  of  ideograph.  Some  advance 
has  been  made  in  recording  messages  in  printed  or  in 
formed  letters  transmitted  by  electric  telegraph.  But  the 
system  generally  in  vogue  now  is  that  of  Morse,  the  dot 
and  dash^  the  short  and  long  mark,  which  has  been  adopted 
in  many  devices  of  signalling  by  flag  and  by  flash  in 
military  operations*  The  permutations  of  two  different 
tnarka  appear  to  have  suggested  themselves  at  a  very  early 
date  as  a  convenient  form  of  cypher  or  ideograph,  long  before 
Bacon's  dissertation  on  the  subject.  Morse,  in  having  to 
deal  with  electric  record  in  an  elementary  stage,  adopted 
this  system.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  commenced 
with  permutations  of  the  small  and  large  circle.  This  he 
subsequently  discarded  for  the  abort  and  long  Hne,  for  the 
reason  that,  with  bis  delicate  instrument,  the  circle  was 
more  difficult  to  make  than  the  line,  and  that  in  making  the 
eircle  the  paper  was  liable  to  be  torn.  The  system  eventually 
[adopted  by  him  depended  thus  on  the  instrument  and  the 
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material.  But  the  Morse  system,  though  alphabetical, 
proyidiiig  an  equiyalent  for  each  letter,  and  admitting  of 
a  message  being  spelt  in  and  spelt  out,  is  also  ideographic. 
In  simple  messages  constantly  used,  such  as  *^  Clear  the 
line,''  etc.,  the  words  are  not  spelt,  but  an  ideograph,  such 
as  four  short  lines  or  rapid  dashes  convey  the  meaning,  and 
save  time.  Similarly,  in  military  messages,  whether  by 
electric  telegraph,  flag,  or  flash,  it  would  hardly  be  practical 
to  spell  out  such  a  message  as  *'  The  enemy  is  advancing,'' 
or  *^  Prepare  for  attack."  A  prearranged  ideograph  is 
employed,  which,  if  recorded  on  the  tape,  might  resemble 
the  cup-mark  system,  save  that  the  cups  have,  for  the 
reasons  already  noticed,  been  superseded  by  the  lines. 
And  if  found  easy  and  convenient  to-day,  why  should  not 
a  system  based  on  the  same  lines,  or  rather  on  the  same 
cups,  have  commended  itself  at  a  very  early  stage,  the 
systems  being  all  what  may  be  called  elementary,  and  not 
admitting  or  requiring,  for  various  reasons,  of  elaborate 
alphabetical  record  as  now  known  P 

This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  cups  large  and  small  in 
many  varieties  of  permutation  are  to  be  found  on  stones 
and  rocks  all  over  the  world.  And  cups  of  the  same  size 
are  also  to  be  found  arranged  in  lines,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  ships'  lamps,  may  be  used  as  a  system  of  ideograph. 

Further,  the  localities  in  which  such  groups  of  cups  are 
found  favour  the  idea  that  they  may  have  been  inscriptions. 
The  Kumaon  markings,  of  which  a  sketch  is  annexed 
(Plate  II),  and  many  others,  show  methodical  arrangement 
which  militates  against  the  theory  of  ornamentation  or 
accidental  groupings.  The  rock  on  which  they  are  inscribed 
faces  a  pass  into  which  local  traffic  is  concentrated.  In  the 
present  day,  if  an  enterprising  dealer  desires  to  advertise 
his  wares,  or  an  important  notice  has  to  be  posted,  the  site 
chosen  is  a  frequented  thoroughfare  or  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
to  which  traffic  converges.  In  Switzerland,  cup-marks  have 
long  been  found  in  the  valleys  which  the  early  tribes  used 
as  routes  or  halting-places.  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by 
me  that  the  Alpine  passes  might  provide  further  evidences. 
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Quite  recently  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Como  has  found 
an  endless  variety  of  such  markings  in  what  was  indicated 
as  the  mo8t  probable  spot,  i«e.  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  niost  frequented  passes,  used  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  advancing  tribes.  Cup-marks  are  also  frequently 
found  on  tumuli,  and  these  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the 
intention  of  identifying  the  graves  of  the  persons  iuterred- 
(Plate  I.) 

So  much  for  the  cup-marks.  These,  as  is  known,  are 
frequently  found  in  company  with  circles  with  a  central 
cup  or  dot,  and  with  concentric  circles*  (Sea  A,  Plate  I,) 
If  it  be  objected  that,  admitting  the  cup  to  be  an  easy  and 
early  form  of  mark,  the  circle  is  more  elaborate  and  of  later 
date,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  given  the  cup  as  a  centre, 
the  circle  can  be  readily  made  with  the  help  of  a  celt  and 
a  thong  or  string.  The  use  of  such  strings  would  have  been 
suggested  at  an  early  stage  by  the  creepers  binding  up  the 
boughs,  and  be  used  for  tying  the  rafters  of  the  necessary 
shelter  or  thatch.  The  brambles  and  creepers  entangling  his 
limbs  and  retarding  his  progress  through  the  forest  would 
suggest  to  man  the  rope  for  tying  up  domestic  animals, 
which,  when  tethered,  would  describe  circles  in  their 
movements ;  and  reproduction  of  this  device  on  stone 
would  follow.  The  view  advanced  is  that  the  circle  is  the 
symbol  of  an  ancient  faith,  which  has  survived  in  India 
until  this  day.  The  cup-marks  and  circle  on  the  stone  of 
a  tumulus  might  indeed  represent  the  ideas  of  the  inscription 
and  the  cross  of  later  tombstones*  It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  cups  so  inscribed  necessarily  recorded  sentences.  They 
may  have  been  distinguishing  marks  to  recognize  a  grave 
of  a  chieftain,  and  may  have  denoted  his  importance  or  any 
special  attribute.  They  may  have  been  his  *  cognizance,' 
just  as  two  circular  discs,^  or  cup-marks,  on  the  coat  or 
shield  of  a  man  encased  and  unrecognizable  in  armour 
wore  used  for  recognition,  A  somewhat  similar  method  has 
survived  to  the  present  day  in  the  elementary  system  of 


I 


^  The  nawnbroker^i  well-known  si^  of  three  balls  h  taken  from  tb@  Lombard 
ibield^  wnich  ouided  tbree  balla,  or  circle:),  or  ettp-markB. 


i^ 
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marking  portmanteaux  with  crosses,  lines,  or  circles  to  be 
seen  on  luggage  on  the  railway  platforms  frequented  by 
tourists. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  suggested  by  me  that  these  tumuli, 
similar  in  construction,  in  their  contents,  and  in  theit 
markings,  extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain  from  the 
East  into  Europe,  might  be  useful  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  emigrant  tribes.  And  the  view  received  support 
from  Professors  Bertrand,  D^sor,  and  others.  Since  then 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  whom  my  paper  and  sketches  were  republished^ 
and  the  enquiry  that  followed  showed  the  existence  of 
similar  markings  on  the  American  Continent.  A  detailed 
notice  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Rau's  book, 
published  by  the  Ethnological  Department  of  the  n.S« 
Government  at  Washington. 

A  further  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  relating  to  these 
cup-marks  has  now  to  be  noticed,  and  is  submitted  not  only 
as  assisting  in  furnishing  a  continuous  trail  between  India 
and  Europe  on  the  one  side  and  the  American  Continent 
on  the  other,  but  as  providing  what  it  is  hoped  may  be 
regarded  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  theories  advanced 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  markings.  Professor  Stephens, 
of  Copenhagen,  who  was  much  interested  in  my  first  finds 
of  cup-marks  near  Nagpur,  wrote  me,  as  far  back  as 
1870,  "  it  is  to  India  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  many  antiquarian  difficulties."  He  was,  perhaps,  not 
so  wide  of  the  mark  if  the  following  evidence  from  the 
adjoining  empire  of  China  is  considered  to  throw  light  on 
the  question. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  the  Kumaon 
rock  -  markings,  in  which  the  resemblance  of  the  cup  to 
the  Morse  code,  the  circle  to  the  Mahadeo  symbol,  was 
suggested,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review^ 
written  by  Professor  Douglas,  of  the  Oriental  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  in  which  these  markings  and  those 
of  a  similar  type  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  noticed. 
This  article  is  appended  as  an  explanation  by  an  eminent 
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authority  of  the  position  as  it  presented  itself  at  the  time. 
Writing  to  me  later,  Professor  Douglas  stated  :  "  It  k 
your  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 
irh.iob  opened  our  eyes  to  the  probability  that  similar 
cup-marks  to  those  found  by  you  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  diagrams  upon  which  *  The  Book  of  Changes,'  the  oldest 
book  in  the  Ohineae  language,  is  said  to  have  been  based." 
(See  Plate  III.) 

A  similar  view  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  late 
Professor  T.  de  Lacouperie,  whose  early  death  removed 
a  valuable  worker  in  the  enquiry  thus  opened  out,  not, 
however,  before  he  had  been  able  to  give  some  support  to 
these  theories  in  his  **  Beginnings  of  Writing  '*  (Nutt, 
189i). 

"The  Book  of  Changes,"  or  FA  King^  referred  to  by 
Pt^fessor  Douglas,  besides  being  the  oldest  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  has  been  described  to  be  the  most  impossible  of  all 
tiie  great  Chinese  puzzles,  an  unsealed  book,  the  meaning  of 
wlufih  for  generations  the  greatest  scholars  have  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  explain.  It  would  be  rather  more  than 
presumptuous  for  one  who,  like  myself,  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  Chinese  language,  to  attempt  to  solve  what  even  Confucius 
could  not  satisfactorily  accomplish,)     The  interpretation  of 


*  Although  thu  mti^rpretAtiani  of  tits  ^iimmfi  dciea  tiot  beiir  cm  the  ar^^tuneDt^ 
the  teit  hits  some  intereet  himng  regpUQ  to  the  iiUumidtion  contained,  8U€h, 
for  esATupIe.  8*t  that  relating-  to  the  *  Trc^orlodytes/  the  alien  tribe,  authors  of  the 
cup'tttarks*  whilst  the  *  wiuir^i/  or  apinintlicts,  explain  the  cypher  und  its  develop- 
ment. AfU^r  r  '  "'  '  -  i!  tho  controver^iwand  expluiiiitioasi'egurdiug 
Hhe  riddle,  vi  reased  by  the  ^jlutinn  indit'at^^d  hy  the  late 

Profos«*ir  de  ],..  ^^  . r  .  ,i  L  uiniuQtators  are  mvrttiUtxl,  and  snmo  imtnted, 
bT  the  hopeiwjsuefes  ot  the  t4?3ct  or  trunslation  of  th**  diiigrftnWf  tor  ia  the  '*  Book 
01  Chaoges^'  can  be  found  no  BiwUiiaed  ecum  aud  no  continuity  of  record. 
But  0Up[>o;3iiig  thwe  dia^^ramB  t*>  be,  m  Professor  do  Ldcoupene  BUgge«t^^,  the 
'  fl?lkhanr«  *  ot  an  luifrieat  people,  with  whom  the  art  of  record  wu  atiil  in  it» 
joDuiiaT,  the  '  ''  -^-ema  Uy  disapwar.  Thfy  wctc,  aa  I  uuderBiand  it, 
ennpMH  oi  r  itii»u.^  that  loidd  bt>  muiit^  and  thit  ideas  recorded  with 

Uie  iwi-^)'"'  I   >"'i  ioiiJT  and  .short  stroke.     The  diagratos  resembled 

IhiO  prii  hy  wonl»  and  eeiiteoces,  hua^  up  in  schools 

lo  titrli  ^'ti*  and  the  manner  of  iormlng:   word^  and 

mm^bmanA  thfrtilioui,  *n  ujo  liko  Uo^  <dd  uet4b;work  eiampters*  of  which  coUeotiooa 
■TO  now  to  be  Been  as  hiin^ipd  down  frota  wome  j^nerationH  ayu,     Tlsp'^*"  ^how 
lllo  l«tter»  aa  thev  nr«  to  Ik-  workt«d,  ond  wcaeionally  eont 
•ooh  tt»  •♦Amwj  in  u  j^rt»at  Qticen,**  **  Ltfe  is  Hhort,*'  t 

|ji  ^T<n  •*      iiu-.w  YretB  Uiniiful  in  their  w.iv,  hut  it  wouKl     v  .,,,,..      i,,  ..^.^d. 
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the  text  in  no  way,  however,  concerns  the  bearing  of  the 
work  on  the  present  question. 

As  affecting  the  views  herein  noticed,  the  material  point 
is  that  the  Fh  King  is  based  on  a  system  of  lineal  diagnrms, 
of  which  a  few  specimens  are  annexed  (Plate  III).  These^ 
diagrams,  engraved  on  tablets  of  stone,  were,  it  is  said, 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial  Arom  one  Ohinese 
dynasty  to  the  other.  The  diagrams  themselves,  portions 
of  the  interpreted  text,  and  the  traditions  connected  with 
the  work,  are  all  of  importance  to  the  enquiry,  and  have 
now  to  be  briefly  noticed  as  evidence  bearing  upon  the  views 
advanced. 

The  diagrams  (Plate  III),  it  will  be  noticed,  consist  of 
short  and  long  lines,  or  permutations  of  these,  and  are 
arranged  in  rows,  admitting,  by  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  rows,  of  endless  combinations  and  permutations.  The 
short  and  long  line  is  nothing  but  the  dot  and  dash  of  the 
Morse  code  of  signalling,  now  so  generally  in  use.  The 
diagrams  of  the  Yh  King  are  admittedly  ideographs  to  be 
'  divined '  or  interpreted  by  those  possessing  the  knowledge 
or  the  key,  and  the  system  appears  to  have  existed  in  China 
for  long  years  as  the  only  method  of  record,  the  knowledge 
being  confined  to  experts  or  those  'initiated'  by  having 


from  such  a  collection  any  continuous  record  of  the  history  of  the  day  such  as 
a  book  might  provide. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cypher,  too,  supports  the  idea  above.     It  commences 

with  the  form  ^ZIb    is  followed  by  six    Z^  ZZ    \r^  as  A  would  be 
six  long  lines    ^^amm    pairs  of  short  lines    a^   a^    •' 


followed  by  J5  in  a  sampler,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  letters  in  a  dictionary. 
Although  it  is  not  impossible  to  form  some  woros  following  the  sequence  of  letters 
in  an  alphabet,  a  record  of  any  value  would  mean  the  mixing  up  of  the  letters, 
and  little  sustained  record  would  be  possible  if  one  was  tied  to  alphabetical 
sequence.  Thus  it  seems  not  impossible  that,  whilst  using  the  diagrams  as 
a  means  of  instruction,  as  showing  how  the  permutations  could  be  utilized,  the 
designer  at  the  same  time  availed  himself  of  the  system  to  record  matters  of  some 
interest,  just  indeed  as  was  done  in  the  work-samplers  of  our  forefathers.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  diagrams  were  a  record  *  written '  in  the  c}^her  of  the  day, 
the  lon^  and  short  marks  would  be  found  mixed  up  in  various  permutations,  juist 
as  the  letters  in  a  page  of  print,  and  would  not  proceed  on  tne  system  of  first 
all  long  strokes,  then  all  short  strokes,  and  so  on,  as  indicated  above. 
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been  taught  the  syatem.  It  is  related  that  in  1150  b,c,  the 
Duke  of  Chew,  being  then  imprisoned  for  a  political  offence, 
'divined*  or  worked  out  the  meaning  of  these  diagrama, 
with,  presumably,  some  knowledge  or  with  the  key  of  the 
system.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  much  more  difficult  cypher 
system  than  that  ma&tered  by  Dumas'  Abbi^  during  his 
imprisonment,  or  Poe*a  cypher  of  the  Golden  Beetle,  for  in 
the  case  of  the  Yh  King  the  system  is  ideographic,  whilst 
in  the  others  it  is  alphabetical  and  assisted  by  the  recurrence 
of  certain  letters. 

But  further,  this  Morse-like  lineal  cypher  is,  according 
to  traditioo,  founded  on  a  still  older  system,  that  of  the 
"Map  of  the  Ho  River'*  (Plate  III),  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  Kumaon  cup-markiDgs  attracted  the  attention 
of  Professor  Douglas* 

Long  accepted  Chinese  tradition  has  it  that  the  discovery 
of  writing  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Emperor  Fuh-he  (2852- 
2737  B.C.).  A  rough  system  had  already  been  worked  out 
by  certain  so-called  Troglodytes.  This  Fuh-he  saw,  and, 
recognizing  its  importance,  adopted  and  developed.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ho  River,  on  the  north  frontier  of  [the  country, 
the  Emperor,  says  the  legend,  found  an  alien  nomad  people, 
who  inscribed  on  the  rocks,  as  a  form  of  record,  certain 
round  star-like  marks,  the  *'  Map  of  the  Ho  River/'  Fuh-he 
carried  away  with  him  the  secret  of  this  system  by  copying 
or  scratching  it  oq  a  tortoise-shell,  and  this  shell,  long  since 
lost,  is  said  to  have  been  preserved  for  centuries  as  a  sacred 
relic  in  the  treasure-house  of  successive  Chinese  monarchs. 
At  a  time  when  better  material  was  unknown,  the  idea  of  the 
^stem  of  the  markings  being  copied  from  the  marks  on  the 
rooks  and  scratched  on  a  ready-to-hand  tortoise-shell,  with  the 
help  of  some  rough  implement,  seems  probable  enough.     If 

I  this  legend  be  accepted,  then  it  seems  to  explain  the 
markings  found  on  rocks  in  China  and  in  India  to  the 
present  day.  And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that 
this  alien  tribe  ^  and  its  offshoots,  in  their  wanderings,  may 
Lac 


elimp«e  of  thau  Troj 
Locmiperie^  tranabiHon  <>f  the 


wiU  be  found  in  Profesaor  Terrien  de 
Kintf^  suggesting  that  they,  tbough  a  wild 


^-^  « 
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hare  carried  the  system  in  course  of  time  to  many  widely 
dispersed  countries  on  both  hemispheres. 

The  Yh  King  and  its  '  wings/  or  appendices,  help  to 
explain  what  this  system  was.  It  was  based  on  the  per- 
mutations of  two  round  marks — •  O — one  dark,  the  other 
light.  Looking  to  the  difficulty  of  such  representations  on 
the  rocky  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  system  may  have 
been  by  holes  of  two  different  sizes,  as  still  extant.  The 
^'  Map ''  handed  down  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  the 
tortoise-shell  having  been  lost,  and  appears  to  be  founded 
on  some  general  idea  or  remembrance  of  the  system.  But 
that  the  cups  were  probably  small  and  large  is  evidenced 
by  the  improved  system  as  developed  by  Fuh-he  or  his 
successors  from  the  two  classes  of  cup-marks.  For  the  one 
•,  was  substituted  a  short  or  small  line  mm,  for  the  other 
O,  a  longer  or  larger  line  mmh^,  not  a  light  and  dark 
one.  The  change  probably  followed  the  improvement  in  the 
material  available.  Working  on  stone,  with  a  stone,  cup- 
marks  came  naturally  and  easily  enough.  But  on  wood  or 
stone,  with  a  stone  implement,  lines  could  be  more  readily 
made  than  circles.  And  as  Fuh-he  changed  from  one  to  the 
other,  80  later  did  Morse,  in  working  out  his  system  of  electric 
record,  discard,  for  somewhat  similar  reasons,  the  circle  and 
adopt  the  line  in  its  stead.  A  reference  to  the  diagrams  of 
the  Yh  King  will  show  that  the  cypher  might  be  worked,  not 
only  by  the  permutations  of  the  two  different  marks,  whether 
circular  or  lineal,  but  also  by  the  positions  of  the  marks  as 
arranged  in  rows,  circles,  etc.  Says  the  Yh  King:  "The 
necessary  changes  are  gone  through,  till  they  form  the 
figures  pertaining  to  heaven  and  earth;  their  numbers  are 
exactly  determined,  and  the  emblems  of  all  things  under 
the  sky  are  fixed."  Elementary  as  the  system  was,  it  was 
possibly  sufficient  for  the  modest  requirements  of  the  time. 
The  things  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  known  to  their 
philosophy  were  comparatively  few,  and  the  lexicographer 

people,  had  some  knowledge;  thus,  "The  Troglodytes  which  are  in  the  wild 
places  ;  many  cross  the  river ;  many  are  sages.  The  Grand  Teacher  can  under- 
stand them,  etc." 
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of  tho  day  would  have  had  ready  to  hand  quite  enough  of 
simple  permutalioua  with  which  to  record  bis  then  limited 
Yocabulariee,  Some  glimpse  of  this  simple  metbod  cau  be 
obtained  from  the  appendices  of  the  Th  King,  and  the  subject 
is  included  here  as  indicating  the  possibilities  of  record  by 
this  crude  system  of  cup-marks  or  lines.  Thus,  according 
to  the  ]*ow  on  which  the  dark  or  lightj  or  small  or  large 
circle,  or  their  equivalents,  the  short  or  long  line,  dot  or 
daah,  were  placed,  the  object  could  be  recorded  and  recognized, 
Aa  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  the  heavenly  objects 
vrottld  be  on  the  highest  row,  the  large^  light,  or  strong  circle 
representing  in  its  position  the  suti,  the  lesser,  dark,  or 
weaker  the  moon ;  and  so  with  the  equivalents^  the  long  and 
short  line.  Below,  on  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  the  strong  or 
large  mark  hh^m^m  was  the  man,  the  weaker  or  lesser  ^  the 
woman*  Tbe  signs  O  #  »  or  mmmm^^  ^,  the  male  leading 
or  predominating,  represented,  it  is  explained,  the  eldest  eon ; 
#  0»  or  ^  ^m^m^t  the  female  emblem  governing,  meant 
the  eldest  daughtur  Then»  according  to  their  place  on 
a  row«  followed  £re  and  water,  heat  and  cold,  strength 
and  weakness,  similarly  iudicated,  and  so  on  in  endless 
variety,  in  systematic  combinations  intelligible  to  the 
initiated. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  further  point  connected  with  these 
markings,  to  the  cup  and  circle,  the  0  so  constantly  found 
accompanying  the  cup-marks  (see  Plate  I),  and  which  has 
been  regarded  by  me  as  the  symbol  of  the  ancieot  faith  of 
the  cup-mark  makers  placed  by  the  side  of  their  inscriptions. 
The  name  of  the  work,  the  Fh  Kitig,  the  **  Book  of  Changes/* 
is  thus  explained,  *' Production  and  reproduction  is  what  is 
called  (the  process  of)  change.*'^  And  it  is  related  in  the 
work  that  the  original  idea  of  the  markings,  the  O  and 
the  #,  was  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  father  and  mother,  and  their 
countless  progeny,  the  stars.      The   whole   process  of    the 


*  This  aud  other  quotatioua  oitt  takoa  horn  tbe  tnitiBlAtion  of  ih»  1%  Xi*ijr  bjr 
0T.  Legge. 


i.a.A.ft.  1903. 
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working  oat  of  the  cap-mark  cypher  system  is  described  as 
based  on  what  the  late  Sir  J.  F.  Davis  termed  the  "sexual 
system  of  the  oniverse."  "Thus  heaven,'*  he  says,  **the 
son,  the  day,  etc.,  are  considered  of  the  male  gender ;  earth, 
the  moon,  night,  etc.,  of  the  female.  This  notion  pervades 
every  department  of  knowledge  in  China."  ^  Oiven  the  O 
alone,  there  can  be,  says  the  Yh  King,  no  *  change/  or  no 
'  reproduction/  And  so  with  the  •  alone.  Bat  bring  these 
two  together  and  infinite  change  or  reprodaction  is  ensared. 
With  these  natare  brings  forth  her  increase,  with  these  a  com- 
plete system  of  record  is  possible.  Thas  the  cap-mark  system 
on  which  the  diagprams  were  foanded,  and  of  which  the  Yh 
King  is  the  record,  is  made  to  spring  from  the  ''sexual  system 
of  the  universe."  And  the  title  of  the  **  Book  of  Changes,'' 
''production  and  reproduction,  the  process  of  change,"  is 
represented  by  an  ideograph  (of  which,  as  is  known,  the 
Chinese  character  is  mainly  composed) — thus  ^ ^*  In  this 
will  be  recognized  the  symbol  which  accompanies  the  infinite 
progeny  of  cup-marks  on  all  rocks,  the  large  and  small,  the 
light  and  dark  circle  in  conjunction,  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  things.*  To  the  present  day  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
this  is  the  symbol  of  the  sexual  system  (Plate  II),  of  a  wide- 
spread faith  founded  on  the  mystery  of  life,  which  if  in 
some  quarters  now  debased  and  overlaid  with  much  that  is 
objectionable,  may  also  be  recognized  and  venerated  in  its 
original  natural,  high,  and  sacred  significance. 

The  subject  is  ordinarily  considered  a  delicate,  or  rather 
an  indelicate,  one  to  discuss,  and  a  somewhat  unreasoning 
objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  the  consideration  of  what 
was  admittedly  an  ancient  and  widespread  faith,  and  which 
need  not  necessarily  be  associated  with  aught  that  is 
impure  or  objectionable.  In  this  view  it  may  be  permissible 
to  notice,  in  connection  with  the  argument,  that  the  ancient 
stones  and  rocks  inscribed  with  the  cups  and  circles  are  in 


»  **  China  and  the  Chinese,"  hy  the  late  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.8. 
(my  maternal  uncle). 

'  The  two  marks  to  the  left  hear  a  resemhlance  to  the  snake  often  found 
with  the  circle. 
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many  parts  of  Europe  even  etill  aBsociated  with  ideas  bearing 
a  relation  to  this  primitive  cult.  The  monoliths,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  figured  in  A,  Plate  I,  not  only  boar  these 
marks,  but  are  themselves  in  the  shape  of  the  symbol 
of  this  worship,  indicating  nothing  necessarily  obscene,  but 
reproduction,  the  great  mystery  of  life  in  the  human, 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  the  most  natural  subject  of 
awe  for  man  in  whatsoever  his  stage  of  development  These 
points  are  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Piette  and  Sacaaae  in  their 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  traditions  and  customs  connected 
with  monoliths  and  these  markings  in  parts  of  France, 
whilst  the  subject  has  more  recently  been  noticed  by 
Mr,  Lang  in  connection  with  certain  Scottish  cup-marks. 
And  in  Switzerland  such  ro^ks  are  still  known  as  the 
*  babies'  stone,'  and  where  they  remain  undeatroyed  the 
ordinary  idea  of  the  stork  as  the  purveyor  of  the  new 
brother  or  sister  will  be  accepted  by  no  self-respecting  child 
of  the  locality.  All  new-born  babes  are  believed  to  be 
brought  from  the  mysterious  stone  of  the  vicinity.  If  it 
be  advanced  that  no  such  idea  oould  survive  the  ages  between 
the  then  and  the  now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such 
superstitions  are  handed  down  in  a  manner  which,  if 
marvellous,  is  still  true.  That  they  are  long-lived  and  die 
hard,  notwithstanding  the  active  and  long-sustained  assaults 
of  the  local  clergy,  is  shown  by  the  enquiries  of  MM*  Piette 
and  Sacasse.  The  evidence  of  the  survival  of  an  original 
emotional  idea  in  connection  with  religion  is  overwhelming, 
and  need  hardly  be  quoted  further  here  in  support  of  the 
argument  relating  to  these  widely  distributed  symbols* 

It  appears  necessary,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the 
point  has  been  overlooked,  to  refer  briefly  here  to  the 
important  position  held  by  standing  stones  in  the  history  of 
all  early  religions,  to  the  references  to  the  subject  in  the 
Bible,  to  their  place  in  tradition,  and  to  their  veneration  in 
parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  representing 
the  mystery  of  life  and  reproduction.  It  can  also  readily 
be  understood  how^  in  days  before  temples  or  churches  or 
parliament  -  houses    could    be   constructed,  a  mysteriously 
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placed  erratio  block  or  great  stone  would  be  a  well-marked 
point  of  asBembly  for  religious  or  secular  purposes,  and  how 
such  a  stone  would  long  retain  a  mysterious  and  sacred 
character.  And  such  a  block  would  naturally  suggest  itself 
aa  available  for  a  record,  or  as  a  '  guide-post '  to  peoples  in 
their  wanderings,  and  would  remain  long  preserved,  thanks 
toits  sacred  chcuracter.  The  Coronation  Stone  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  the  many  traditions,  Biblical  and  other,  associated 
with  it,  may  be  instanced  as  an  example  remaining  to  us  ia 
London  to  the  present  day  of  the  interest  still  attaching  to- 
such  stones. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  one  who>  like  myself^ 
can  claim  no  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  must 
labour  under  special  disadvantages  in  venturing  to  bring 
forward  and  examine  so  difficult  a  witness  as  the  Yh  Kin^ 
in  support  of  a  theory.  But  to  what  extent  my  views  receive 
the  sympathy  of  Professor  Douglas,  the  highest  authority  on 
the  Chinese  classics,  will  be  seen  not  only  from  his  article 
in  the  Saturday  JReview  above  noticed,  but  also  from  the 
following  more  recent  letter,  in  which  these  theories  are  to 
some  extent  supported.  Writing  to  me  on  the  29th  June^ 
1901,  Professor  Douglas  said : — 

''I  have  read  through  your  letter  carefully,  and  have 
refreshed  my  memory  on  the  points  you  make. 

*'  As  I  understand  your  view  it  is  this :  that  the  Emperor 
Fu-hi  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ho  and  Lo  certain 
round  markings  (in  the  words  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Yi- 
King,  'The  Ho  gave  forth  the  map  (or  plan,  or  scheme), 
and  the  Lo  gave  forth  the  book  (or  defined  characters) 
which  the  sages  (or  sage)  took  as  their  pattern ') ;  that 
the  resemblance  of  these  markings  to  the  cup -marks 
suggested  the  probability  that  they  were  identical  with 
them,  and  your  discovery  in  the  Kumaon  Valley  helped  to 
confirm  that  theory  ;  that  according  to  the  native  authorities 
the  Kwa,  or  diagrams,  invented  by  Fu-hi  were  designed 
from  these  markings,  and  that  these  stand  at  the  heads  of 
t^e  chapters  of  the  Yi-King  as  indicative  of  their  contents; 
and  that  you  point  out  that  the  combination  of  the  long  and 
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short  lines  of  the  Kwa  are  similar  to  the  Morse  system  of 
telegraphic  signalling.  And  also  that  by  very  general 
assent  cup-marks  have  reference  to  production  and  repro- 
dnction  in  what  is  called  the  process  of  change. 

"  In  all  this  I  cordially  agree,  and  if  only  we  could  get 
further  and  show  what  the  Kwa  mean,  the  theory  would  be 
perfect  At  present  the  meanings  attached  to  the  lines  of 
the  Kwa  by  Chinese  commentators  are  simply  childish,  and 
if,  by  means  of  the  cup-marks,  we  could  read  between  the 
lines,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  literary  discoveries  of 
the  age.** 

Although  one  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  some  faint  hope 
of  the  'divination/  as  the  Chinese  called  it,  of  the  meaning  of 
the  cup*marks  being  within  the  range  of  future  possibilityi 
especially  if  cups  can  be  found  together  with  later  marks 
as  indicated  in  the  American  specimen  B,  Plate  I,  the 
successful  interpretation  of  the  cypher  hardly  affects  this 
the  preliminary  stage  of  the  enquiry.  We  must  proceed 
«tep  by  step,  and  an  important  step  will  have  been  gained  if 
the  preceding  statements  help  to  ensure  recognition  for  the 
cup-marks  as  a  form  of  inscription,  and  promotes  them 
from  the  very  low  position  hitherto  occupied  by  them  in  the 
field  of  antiquarian  research.  One  must  try  to  walk  before 
one  attempts  to  run,  and  the  answer  to  the  objection  some* 
times  raised  to  these  theories,  that  they  are  useless  unless 
the  supposed  ideographs  can  be  interpreted,  is,  that  if  interest 
can  be  aroused  in  the  subject,  further  advance  may  be 
expected  when  the  vast  variety  of  such  markings  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  can  be  collated  and 
compared.  And  some  further  aid  may  be  expected  from 
the  early  Chinese  writings,  if  scholars  can  be  induced  to 
take  up  the  subject  seriously. 

That  many  further  evidences,  hitherto  unnoticed,  may  yet 
remain  to  us,  is  indicated  by  the  recent  discovery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Como  and  at  the  southern  base  of  one  of 
the  Alpine  passes  of  masses  of  such  markings,  which  have 
now  been  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Magni,  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Antiquarian  Departmenti  and  show  many  varietiea 
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of  permutation  and  arrangement.  That  they  exist  in  China, 
on  other  rocks  besides  those  of  the  Ho  River  tradition,  is- 
shown  by  their  discovery,  as  communicated  to  me  by 
Professor  Douglas,  on  a  sea-clifi  on  the  promontory  of 
Shartungy  on  a  hill  near  Soochow,  and  in  a  cave-dwelling 
in  the  province  of  Canton,  and  elsewhere  in  that  empire* 
The  Bishop  of  Northern  China,  the  Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Scott, 
has  been  good  enough  to  interest  himself  in  the  subject,  and 
as  the  country  is  further  opened  out  to  European  travellers, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  reverend  missionaries  and  others,  with 
their  attention  directed  to  the  subject,  may  yet  find  these 
markings  in  other  parts  of  China.  They  may  even  be 
able  to  visit  the  Ho  Biver,  and  find  and  photograph  the 
rock  inscription  said  to  have  been  there,  so  that  the  so-called 
**  Map  of  the  Ho  Biver  "  may  still  remain  to  us  as  evidence 
to  confirm  the  tradition  of  Fuh-he  and  his  discovery  of  nearly 
^ve  thousand  years  ago. 

Last  year,  when  passing  the  winter  at  Madrid,  I  did  not  fail 
to  enquire  concerning  cup-marks,  hoping  that  mountainous 
Spain  might  contribute  to  the  enquiry.  The  answer  was 
that  such  markings  were  unknown  there  ;^  and  a  search 
through  the  antiquarian  publications  at  my  disposal  confirmed 
this  statement.  But  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid  are  to  be 
seen  five  fine  granite  blocks  from  Avila,  roughly  hewn  in  the 
shape  of  the  Iberian  boar,  not  unlike  the  Hindu  boar  avatar, 
and  long  viewed  as  mysterious  termini  and  places  of  assembly 
throughout  that  country-side.  These  huge  blocks  could  hardly 
have  been  placed  as  landmarks,  but  being  found  established 
in  8it&  were  probably  taken  as  points  from  which  to  divide  off 
the  boundaries,  just  as  on  a  larger  scale  a  mountain  or  a  range 
of  hills  are  adopted  as  natural  points  for  the  division  between 
districts  or  countries.  All  five  of  these  blocks  were  found 
to  be  pitted  with  circular  holes  —  if  not  cup-marks,  then 
resembling  cup-marks.     These  blocks,  which  had  remained 

*  I  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rojal 
Academy  of  Spain,  and  the  Academy  subsequently  did  me  the  honour  of  electing 
me  a  corresponding  member  in  the  Historical  branch.  Since  then  several  cup- 
mark  inscriptions  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  noticed  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Spanish  Royal  Academy. 


from  time  untold  in  the  open,  had  been  so  indented,  it  was 
aerionsly  stated,  by  rain  -  dripping,  and  all  five  blocks  in 
a  somewhat  similar  and  regular  manner !  As  to  whether  the 
cups  were  first  made  on  the  boulders,  and  these  subsequently 
roughly  hewn  into  the  shape  of  the  boar,  or  whether  the 
shaping  came  first,  the  holes  afterwards,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  either  one  way  or  the  other.  But  there  is  no 
improbability  that  early  immigrants,  finding  them  iVi  situ^ 
may  have  used  these  erratic  blocks  for  inscriptions,  and  that 
later  tribes  may  have  used  these  prominent  features  in 
the  landscape  for  their  purposes.  A  monolith  bearing  both 
a  Boman  inscription  and  cup-marks  has  been  instanced  to 
me  as  a  proof  of  the  late  character  of  the  cups,  as  evidenced 
by  the  Koman  inscription  by  the  inside.  There  is  no  proof, 
it  is  true,  that  the  cups  were  made  at  an  early  date,  the 
Boman  inscription  placed  later*  ITor  is  there  any  proof 
the  other  way.  Still,  it  is  well  known  that  the  later  comer 
utilizes  the  material  left  by  his  predecessor.  In  India  may 
be  seen  remains  undoubtedly  prehistoric,  on  which  later 
Hindu  deities  have  been  sculptured,  whilst  these  again  may 
be  seen  defaced  or  placed  inside-out  by  the  Muhammedan 
conquerors  in  the  later  superimposed  mosque. 

A  formidable  argument  against  the  theory  that  these  cup- 
markings  are  the  relics  of  tribes,  such  as  those  of  the  Ho 
River,  who  carried  the  system  with  them  on  their  migrations 
to  far*otf  parts  of  the  world,  is  available  in  the  view  advanced 
by  me  that  this  is  an  easy  and  natural  form  of  record,  which 
would  suggest  itself  to  primitive  man.  If  so,  then  it  is 
arguable  that  the  idea  may  have  occurred  simultaneously  to 
tribes  far  separated,  and  having  no  communication  with  one 
another.  In  an  early  stage  all  elementary  ideas  come 
naturally  and  independently.  The  necessary  thatch  for 
protection  from  rain  or  heat,  the  bed  or  seat  raised  off  the 
damp  earth,  and  the  stone  as  the  readiest  implement  to 
hand,  are,  in  their  earliest  forms,  the  same  everywhere.  And 
it  has  further  been  noticed  by  an  able  and  valued  critic  that, 
admitting  that  Fuh-he's  tribes  started  from  the  Ho  River 
centuries  ago  with  this  cypher  germ,  imd  eventually  found 
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their  way  into  Europe,  the  system  in  the  meantime  wonlcly 
with  the  help  of  improved  material^  have  developed  into 
something  much  less  rude  by  the  date  of  their  arrival  in 
these  isles.  The  tribe  would  not  march  from  point  to 
point.  It  would  camp  and  tarry  in  favourable  spots,  would 
exbaust  the  pasture,  and  expand  and  force  itself  way  onwards 
by  slow  degrees.  Admitting  the  force  of  this  argument,  it 
is  still  doubtful  bow  long  such  a  tribe  might  remain 
dependent  on  stone  implements  before  the  discovery  of 
metal  improved  not  only  the  system  of  record  but  other 
not  less  important  methods.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that 
one  tribe  may  have  passed  the  system  on  to  another  as  time 
went  on. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  and  more  formidable 
objections  to  be  advanced  against  these  theories,  but  before 
condemning  this  not  very  clear  or  comprehensive  statement 
in  respect  to  the  cup-marks,  I  would  ask  that  the  works 
of  such  recognized  authorities  as  Simpson,  Bertrand,  and 
D^sor  may  be  consulted,  which  contain  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  paper.  The  report 
by  Dr.  Rau,  published  by  the  Ethnological  Department  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  1881,  already  mentioned, 
should  be  consulted.  This  report  advanced  the  enquiry 
a  step  further  than  Simpson's  work.  Since  Rau  wrote, 
however,  some  further  progress  has  been  made,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  notices  and  sketches  of  these  sculpturings, 
scattered  through  the  publications  of  various  antiquarian 
societies  at  home  and  abroad,  could  be  collected  and  compared. 

Enough,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
desirability  of  preserving  all  such  rock  sculpturings,  and  of 
encouraging  further  search,  enquiry,  observation,  and  record. 
And  it  seems  specially  desirable  to  urge  the  importance  of 
noting  all  inscribed  stones,  and  of  saving  them  from  the 
destruction  to  which  they  are  often  condemned,  under  the 
belief  that  they  and  their  markings  are  of  no  significance 
or  interest.  These,  alas!  are  rapidly  disappearing  before 
the  march  of  civilization.  In  Switzerland,  since  Professor 
Ferdinand  Keller's  day,  many  have  been  destroyed.     As  it 
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PLATE   I. 


Cup  Marks  and  Ciroles :  Obelisk.  Argylsshlre.         Oup  Marks  on  Stone,  U.BJL. 


Oup  Marks  on  Tumuli,  Mscpiir,  Xndl». 
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is  there,  so  it  is  elsewhere ;  and  that  these  rooks  should  be 
removed  ia  natural  enough.  In  Switzerland,  erratic  blocks 
were  carried  down  centuries  ago  by  the  glaciers  into  the 
valleys,  and  long  remained  there,  solitary,  imposing,  and 
mysterious.  The  earlier  immigrants  chose  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rivers  for  settlements,  and  there  the  blocks  presented 
themselves  ready  to  hand,  and  offered  themselves  for 
inacription  and  record.  Weather  -  worn  by  succeeding 
centuries,  the  markings  became  indistinct,  and,  save  in 
certain  lights,  are  now  with  difficulty  recognizable,  even 
by  those  acquainted  with  their  interest.  To  most  people 
these  shallow  depressions,  even  when  seen,  appeared  to  be 
of  no  significance.  When  later  roads  and  railways  followed 
the  line  of  the  valleys,  the  stones  were  not  only  in  the  way 
of  extending  agriculture,  but  provided  excellent  material  for 
houaes  or  culverta^  ballast  or  bridges ;  and  so  very  many  were 
broken  up.  Quite  recently  I  saw,  not  very  far  from  here, 
a  *  child's  stone,*  half  destroyed  by  weather  and  dynamite. 
Since  my  visit  it  has  most  probably  been  entirely  demolished, 
and  what  might  have  been  evidence  for  our  purpose  is  now 
lost  to  US.  In  remote  spots,  in  what  were  fastnesses,  where 
the  early  comers  took  refuge,  the  inscribed  stones  are  not 
much  of  an  encumbrance,  and  are  tolerated,  and  often 
Bgarded  with  reverence  and  awe,  so  that  they  are  still 
preserved  to  us,  and  furnish  some  material  for  observation 
«nd  enquiry,  as  the  traces  and  methods  of  an  almost 
unknown  people. 

Canton  Faud^  Switzerland. 


APPENDIX. 

By  Profehsor  Douglas. 

IDrom  (hs  Satueday  Eeview,  Noveinher  24^A,  1883.] 

Ignorant  people  have  this  distinct  advantage  over  scientific 
observers,  that  they  are  readily  able  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  themselves  on  subjects 
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which  have  been  the  battlefields  of  scholars  for  centuries. 
Persons  who  believe  in  Pixies  and  fortune-telling  have  no 
hesitation  in  explaining,  for  example,  the  existence  of 
mammoth  remains  in  Western  Europe  as  being  traces  of 
Noah's  Flood ;  nor  do  they  find  any  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  megalithic  monuments  which,  to  the  mystification  of 
archaeologists,  lie  scattered  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
These  huge  relics  are  to  them  but  'giants'  beds,'  'Devil's 
tables,'  *old  wives'  lifts,'  'hags'  couches,'  or  'Devil's  arrows,' 
and  they  leave  to  others  the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  vexed 
question  of  their  origin  and  of  explaining  their  universality 
and  meaning.  These  are  points  of  great  interest ;  but,  when 
we  pass  from  the  stones  themselves  to  the  inscriptions 
which  they  bear,  curiosity  is  still  further  excited.  Any 
untutored  savages  might  have  reared  up  the  stones  ;  but 
none  but  a  people  possessing  some  sort  of  culture  would 
have  left  their  records  on  the  hard  sides  of  granite  and 
limestone  rocks.  Some  of  these  records  vary  in  character 
with  the  districts  in  which  they  are  found,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Ogham  writing  in  Ireland;  but  there  is  one  form  of 
inscription,  and  that  the  simplest,  which  is  almost  as 
ubiquitous  as  the  monuments  themselves.  In  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  in  almost  every  country  and  under 
every  clime,  there  are  found  on  these  ancient  remains  shallow, 
round,  cup-like  depressions,  sometimes  in  rows,  sometimes 
singly,  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  rings,  but  most 
frequently  quite  plain.  Markings  of  the  kind  are  found 
on  Dartmoor  and  elsewhere,  and  are  beyond  question  due 
to  the  action  of  atmospheric  forces.  But  these  may,  as 
a  rule,  be  distinguished  from  the  artificial  marks  by  the 
absence  of  certain  characteristic  surroundings  which  generally 
accompany  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  been 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  motive,  the  cup-markers  showed  a  decided  liking  for 
arranging  their  sculpturings  in  regularly  spaced  rows ;  not 
unfrequently,  also,  they  surrounded  them  with  one  or  more 
clearly  cut  rings  ;  sometimes,  again,  they  associated  them 
with  concentric  circles   or   spirals,   and   occasionally   they 
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uxLGODsciously  proclaimed  their  artificial  origin  by  carving 
tliem  in  spots  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences, 
such  as  the  interiors  of  stone  cista  or  of  dwellings.  But 
if  there  is  thus  a  sufficient  distinction  between  those  which 
are  natural  and  those  which  are  artificial,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  may  not  have  been  some  distant  connection 
between  the  two,  and  that  the  depressions  worn  by  wind 
and  rain  may  not  have  suggested  the  idea  of  cup-markings 
to  those  who  first  sculptured  them. 

It  has  only  been  of  GomparatiTely  late  years  that  these 
marks  have  attract^  particular  notice,  but  when  once  the 
attention  of  arehoeologists  was  drawn  to  them,  their  constant 
occurrence  under  every  change  of  longitude  and  climate 
became  apparent.  The  British  Isles  are  peculiarly  rich  in 
these  markiDgs.  In  Baniishire,  Inverness-shire,  Perthshire, 
Dumfriesshire*  and  from  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  to  Kit's  Coty  House  in  Kent  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  they  are  repeatedly  found.  In  America,  France, 
Algeria,  Circassia,  Switzerland,  and  Palestine  they  have 
of  late  years  been  also  recognized,  and  in  India  some 
particularly  interesting  specimens  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Rivett  -  Carnac  in  the  Kumaun  Valley**  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  temple,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the 
stream,  Mr.  Bivett-Gamac  tells  us  be  noticed  marks  which, 
on  being  brushed  clean  of  the  dust  and  dirt  which  covered 
them,  proved  to  be  a  number  of  cup-marks*  some  arranged 
in  rows  of  odd  and  even  numbers,  others  in  varying  shapes 
and  in  numerous  '*  combinations  and  permutations/'  This 
is  as  far  east  as  they  have  hitherto  been  discovered  by 
modern  archaeologists.  But  the  description  given  of  them 
in  Mn  Rivett  -  Carnac*s  paper,  and  the  diagrams  which 
illustrate  it,  suggested  to  M.  Terrien  de  la  Coupcrie  the 
idea  that  the  *  River  Drawings'  discovered  by  the  Ckinese 
Emperor  Fuh-he  (b.c.  2352-2737)  on  the  banks  of  the  Ho, 
and  upon  which  be  is  said  to  have  founded  the  diagrams 
of  the  Book  of  Changes,  were  similar  marks*     A  comparison 

»  "Ajieumt  Sculpturing:^  on  Riicks  in  Indin,"  J.  H,  RiTett-Canuwj,  C.I.E., 
F.S.A.,  A*ktii:  SiKietv  ot  IkjDfifal,  1887. 
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between  these,  as  they  have  l^een  handed  down  by  tradition^ 
iuid  those  described  by  Mr.  Bivett-Camac,  confirms  this 
surmise. 

The  Chinese  legend  says  that  on  the  occasion  of  Fuh-he's 

visit  to  the  banks  of  the  Ho  "in  the  *  grass  -  springing ' 

month,  during  the  days  when  the  rain  descended,  [the  men 

of]  the  Lung-ma  [tribe]  brought  drawings,"  and  presented 

them  to  him.     These  drawings,  we  are  told,  consisted  of 

"  round,  starlike  **  marks  arranged  in  rows ;  and  that  when 

forming  from  them  his  famous  eight  diagrams,  he  represented 

the  rows  consisting  of  odd  numbers  by  straight  unbroken 

lines,  and  those  of  even  numbers  by  divided  lines.     As  in 

all  ancient  legends,  the  story  varies  in  the  pages  of  different 

authors.     Sometimes  it  is  Hwang-te  (b.c.  2697-2597),  who, 

affcer  having  fasted  for  seven  days,  is  presented  on  the  banks 

of  the  Sui-kwei  river  with  drawings  consisting  of  "  plain 

marks,  vanda  leaves,  and  red  writings."     At  other  times 

it  is  Yaou  (b.c.  2356-2255),  who  builds  an   altar  at  the 

junction  of  the  Ho  and  Lo,  and  who  has  there  laid  before 

him  "  a  cuirass  "  bearing  inscriptions.     But  whether  it  be 

Fuh-he,  Hwang-te,  or  Taou,  the  marks  are  always  described 

as   having  been  brought   to   their  notice  on  the  banks  of 

rivers,   and   generally  in   connection   with   altars   or   some 

sacred  spots.     Not  only  thus  do  the  shape  of  the  markings 

and  form  of  the  inscriptions  agree  with  those  observed  by 

Mr.  Rivett-Carnac,  but  the  localities  in  which  they  occur 

are  precisely  similar.     In  the  Kumdun  Valley  and  elsewhere 

in  India  the  marks  are  invariably  found  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  temples,  of  hill-side  altars,  or  of  burial-grounds.     Those 

particularly  described  by  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac   occur  on   a 

shelving  rock  overhanging  a  stream  near  a  temple  or  Mahddeo. 

In  the  small  space  of  fourteen  feet  by  twelve  feet  there  are 

no  fewer  than  two  hundred  of  these  marks  arranged  in  lines 

and  in  every  possible  combination.     Among  them  also  are 

examples  of  every  known  variety  of  the  sculpturings.     There 

are  cup -marks   pure   and  simple,  then   again   cup -marks 

surrounded    by  a    ring    or    rings,    and    yet    again    others 

surrounded  by  a  ring  ending  in  a  groove  forming  together 
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PLATS  II. 


Gap  Marks :  Maliadeo  Marks.  India,  the  religious  symbol  of  the  present  day. 


Cup  Marks  on  Tumulus.  Clava.  Inverness-shire.  (Slnipson) 


Oup  Marks  on  OUff,  Kmnaon,  India. 


PLATE    III. 

SO-CALLED    "MAP    OF   THE   HO   EIVER.' 
(LE0GF8    "TH   KIITO.") 

{Compare  with  Kumaon  Rock  Inicripti4m,  Plate  II,) 
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TT^e  original,  oh  a  tortoise-shell ^  having  been  lost^  the  above  it  said  to  have  been  recottstrueted, 
centuries  afterwards y  from  the  general  idea  then  retained. 


LUTEAL    SYSTEM   EBOM    LEGOE'S    "TH  XING." 
ETTH-HE'S    TBIAGBAHS. 


LATEB   DEVELOFMEHT,    HEXAOBAMS    OF    THE    «TH  KING.' 


and  so  on. 


•MORSE    SYSTEM    OF    TELEGKAPHIC    BECORD. 


BRAILLE'S   SYSTEM   FOR   THE   BLIKD    BY   RAISED   MARKS. 
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the  shape  of  a  Jew's  harp*  When  questioned  as  to  the 
arigin  of  these  sculpturings,  the  natives  declared  their  belief 
that  they  were  the  work  of  either  the  giants  of  old  or  of 
herdsmep,  while  others  attributed  them  to  the  Pdndils,  an 
ancient  people  who,  like  the  Picts  in  Scotland  and  P'anku 
in  China,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  architects  of  every 
ancient  momiment  in  India  which  is  without  a  recognized 
history-  Mr.  Bivett-Carnac  throws  out  a  suggestion  that 
they  may  be  the  writings  of  a  primitive  race,  and  points  out 
that  the  combinations  in  which  they  occur  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  answer  the  requirements  of  writing. 

In  Palestine,  and  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  some  of  the 

marks  found  are  so  large  that  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 

may  have  been  used  as  small  presses  of  wine,  or  as  mortars 

for  pounding   the   gleanings   of  wheat.      But  there  is  an 

objection  to   these  theories,  as  accounting  for   the  marks 

generally,  which  is  fatal  to  them.     To  serve  these  purposes, 

the  rocks  on  which  the  marks  occur  should  be  in  a  horizontal 

position^  whereas  in  a  majority  of  cases  all  over  the  world 

the  '  cups '  are  found  either  on  shelving  rocks  or  on  the  sidea 

of  perpendicular  stones.      This  renders  worthless   also   the 

ideas  which  have  at  different  times  been  put  forward,  that 

they  may  have  been  used  for  some  sort  of  gambling  game, 

or    as    sundials*      A   Swiss    archsBologist,    who    has   lately 

devoted    himself    to    the    question,    believes    that    he    has 

recognized  in  the  sculpturings  under  his  observation  maps 

of  the    surrounding    districts,    the    '  cups  *    indicating    the 

mountain    peaks.     In    the  same  way   others  have  thought 

that  similar  markings  may  have  been  intended  as  maps  or 

plans  pointing  out  the  direction  and  character  of  old  circular 

camps  and  cities  in  their  neighbourhood.     But  if  any  such 

resemblances  have  been  discovered^  they  can  hardly  be  other 

than  fortuitoU'4,  since  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  rows 

of  cup-marks,  arranged  at  regular  intervals  and  in  large 

numbers,  could  have  served  as  representatives  either  of  the 

natural  features  of  a  country  or  of  camps  and  cities.     But 

a  closer  resemblance  may  be  found  in  them  as  maps,  if  we 

suppose  that  they  were  intended  to  represent  things  in  the 
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heavens  rather  than  on  earth.  The  round  cup-like  marks 
are  reasonably  suggestive  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and 
if  only  an  occasional  figure  could  be  found  representing 
a  constellation,  some  colour  might  be  held  to  be  given  to 
the  idea ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Neverthe- 
less, the  shape  of  the  marks  has  led  many  to  believe  that 
they  are  relics  of  the  ancient  sun-worship  of  Phoenicia,  and 
that  their  existence  in  Europe  is  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
Phoenician  colonists  to  convert  our  forefathers  to  their  faith. 
But  there  are  many  reasons  for  regarding  this  theory,  though 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Professor  Nilsson,  as  imtenable. 
The  observations  of  late  years  have  brought  to  light  cup- 
marks  and  megalithic  circles  in  parts  of  Europe  on  which 
a  Phoenician  foot  never  trod;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  in  those  portions  of  the  British  Isles  most  frequented  by 
these  indefatigable  traders  there  are  fewer  traces  of  these 
monuments  than  in  the  northern  and  inland  districts,  which 
were  comparatively  inaccessible  to  them.  We  know  also 
that  the  early  Phoenician  travellers  belonged  to  the  bronze 
age,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  bronze  imple- 
ments in  the  tombs  marked  by  cup  sculpturings  if  these 
were  carved  either  by  the  PhoDnicians  or  their  disciples. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  implements  found  are  of 
wood,  horn,  and  polished  stone. 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
cup-carvers  belonged  to  a  period  far  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  Britain,  and  that  is  that  the  markings 
have  never  been  found  in  connection  with  any  shape  or 
form  of  letter- writing.  This  one  fact,  in  the  face  of  the 
acknowledged  tendency  of  people  of  every  age  and  clime  to 
inscribe  characters  and  letters,  when  they  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  any,  on  stones  and  rocks,  is  enough  to  prove  that 
these  rock-carvers  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.  Thus 
people  who  accept  the  theory  that  the  marks  are,  at  any  rate 
in  some  cases,  artificial,  are  carried  far  back  in  the  world's 
history,  possibly  to  a  time  when  the  dolichocephalic  people^ 
whose  remains  are  found  interred  in  long  barrows  surrounded 
by  stone  implements,  were  the  occupiers  of  the  British  Isles. 
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Bat  whoever  these  carvers  were,  and  whenever  they  lived, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  for  considerable  periods  they  most 
have  inhabited  almost  every  known  country  in  the  world, 
"  from  China  to  Peru."  And  it  is  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
age  in  which  they  flourished  which  gives  to  the  identification 
of  the  marks  shown  to  Fuh-he  its  special  interest.  Here  we 
have  a  date  which  enables  us  to  trace  back  the  existence  of 
similar  marks  to  the  twenty-ninth  century  before  Christ  or 
thereabouts.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  history 
of  the  sculpturings,  still  more  completely  disposes  of  the 
theories  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  sun-worshipping 
Phoenician  or  to  people  of  later  times.  As  to  their  meaning, 
it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  it  has  been  offered  ;  and  the  Chinese  legend, 
therefore,  which  states  that  an  old  man  told  the  Emperor 
Taou  (B.C.  2356-2255)  that  they  were  "  records  of  the  years 
of  the  Emperors "  may  fairly  claim  an  equal  hearing  with 
the  rest.  It  is  further  curious  to  observe  that,  while  mention 
is  made  in  the  Chinese  record  of  representations  of  vanda 
leaves  having  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  marks, 
Mr.  Fergusson  points  out  that  a  palm-leaf  or  fern  occurs 
conjoined  with  cup -marks  at  New  Orange  in  Ireland; 
though  how,  he  remarks,  "  a  knowledge  of  an  Eastern  plant 
reached  New  Grange  is  by  no  means  clear." 
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'Art.    XXL — Some  Problems  of  Ancient  Indian  HUtory, 
By  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernlk,  PLD„  CLE. 

It  has  long  baen  a  puzzle  to  me  that  no  coins  of  the  two 
great  emperors  Vikramaditya  and  Harsha  Vardhana  should 
have  survived^  when  we  have,  io  comparatively  large 
numbers,  coins  of  mo^t  minor  kings  before  and  after  them. 
I  believe,  however,  that  coins  of  these  two  emperors  do 
exist,  though  they  have  not  been  recogaized  hitherto.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  them  recently,  while  writing  a  sketch 
of  the  ancient  history  of  India. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  in  his  Coina  of 
Medlmval  India  gives  three  plates  of  Kashmir  coins. 
Two  of  these,  plates  iv  and  v,  contain  those  of  the  strictly 
native  Kashmir  kingdom,  beginning  with  Avanti  Varman. 
All  these  latter  coins,  from  beginning  to  end,  exhibit  mere 
varieties  of  precisely  the  same  type  :  obverse,  standiag  figure 
of  king,*  reverse,  sitting  hgure  of  goddess.  But  there  is  one 
striking  exception.  The  three  coins  forming  the  third  line 
in  plate  v  present  an  entirely  different  type.  The  type, 
inde^,  is  so  different  that  one  wonders  how  they  ever  got 
into  the  series  of  Kashmir  coins.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
three  coins  show  two  types,  though  both  entirely  difierent 
from  the  prevailing  Kashmirian  one.  No.  21,  in  plate  v, 
has  on  the  obverse  a  horseman,  and  on  the  reverse  a  sitting 
goddess,  while  Nos.  22  and  23  show  on  the  obverse  the  king's 
DAma  in  large  letters,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  the 
mth  Indian  elephant. 

Another  point  may  also  be  noted,  which,  though  not 
dedstve  in  itself,  tends  to  emphasize  the  difference.  All 
true  Kashmir  coinsi  in  plates  iv  and  v,  are  of  copper.    The 
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only  exception  are  these  three  coins,  which  are  either  of  gold 
(Nos.  21,  22)  or  of  silver  (No.  23). 

I  will  first  dispose  of  Nos.  22  and  23,  of  which  the  former 
is  of  gold,  the  latter  of  silver,  and  both  of  which,  I  believe^ 
are  unique.  They  are  the  issues  of  a  king  §ri  Harm  Deva^ 
whose  name  fills  the  whole  obverse  side  of  the  coin.  The 
reverse  is  occupied  by  the  characteristic  elephant  of  the  coins 
of  the  South  Indian  Kangude9a.  Cunningham  ascribes  the 
coins  to  Harsha  Deva  of  Kashmir,  who  reigned  from 
1089  to  1101  A.D.,  and  he  is  followed  therein  by  Mr.  Kapson 
in  his  Indian  Coins,  §§  112  and  125  (1).  The  only  ground 
for  this  attribution  appears  to  be  a  passage  in  the  lUj^'a 
Tarahgim  (vii,  926),  which  used  to  be  wrongly  translated 
as  stating  that  Harsha  ''  introduced  coins  like  those  current 
in  Karnata "  (J.  C.  Dutt's  translation,  1879).  The  passage 
really  only  says  that  ''as  (Harsha)  was  fond,  in  his 
amusements,  of  the  Dekhan  fashion,  he  introduced  a  tonka 
copied  from  that  of  the  Karnata  (country)."  As  Dr.  Stein 
(Transl.,  vol.  i,  p.  340)  has  rightly  pointed  out,  tanka  here 
does  not  mean  '  a  coin '  but  a  '  die '  or  '  stamp/  The  whole 
context  of  eleven  verses  (921-931)  speaks  of  fashions  of 
personal  dress  and  adornment ;  and  the  particular  passage 
above  quoted  clearly  refers  to  a  certain  Karnata  fashion  of 
stamping,  probably  clothes,  or  perhaps  jewels.  The  word 
tahka  simply  means  a  'die,'  which  may  be  of  any  kind  or 
for  any  use.  In  the  verse  in  question  the  context  negatives 
the  idea  that  Kalhana  was  speaking  of  a  'coin-die.'  In 
a  subsequent  verse  (vii,  950),  and  in  a  different  connection, 
Kalhana  does,  indeed,  speak  of  gold  and  silver  coins  {dinndra) 
of  Harsha.  But  apart  from  other  improbabilities  of  that 
statement  which  have  been  already  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stein 
(Transl.,  vol.  ii,  p.  317,  also  footnote  on  p.  342  of  vol.  i), 
the  point  to  be  noted  is  that  Harsha's  abundant  copper 
coins  are  of  the  common  Kashmir  type  (see  plate  v.  No.  24), 
and  if  his  gold  and  silver  coins  had  been  imitated  from 
those  of  South  India,  this  subsequent  verse  (vii,  950)  would 
have  been  the  place  for  Kalhana  to  record  the  fact,  but  not 
when  he  was  speaking  about  fashions  of  personal  adornment. 
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As  he  has  not  done  bo,  it  must  be  concluded  that  Harsha's 
gold  and  silver  coins  (if  there  were  any  *)  were  of  the  same 
type  aa  his  copper  coins.  To  me  it  appears  far  more  probable 
that  both  Noa.  22  and  23  are  issues  of  Harsha  Deva  of 
Malwa,  who  reigned  from  about  950  to  974  a.d.  About  him 
the  XJdepur  Prasasti  suys  {Epigmphla  Irtdiea,  vol.  i,  p,  225) 
that  "  he  took  in  battle  the  wealth  of  king  Kottiga,"  the 
Rashtrakiita  king  of  Malkhed  (Manyakheta).  His  Southern 
Indian  conquest  was  confirmed  by  his  son  Vakpati  II,  who, 
aooording  to  the  same  Pra^asti,  subdued  the  Earnatas, 
Kerajas,  and  Colas  (tbid,,  p,  227).  Harsha's  conquest  of 
Malkhed  is  corroborated  by  Dhaoapala  in  his  Paiyalacchi 
(ibid.f  p.  226).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Kangudeya, 
for  a  time,  was  in  the  power  of  Harsha  of  Malwa;  and  it 
cannot  surprise  to  find  that  he  struck  coins  with  the  South 
Indian  emblem  of  the  elephant  to  commemorate  his  conquest. 
The  practice  of  striking  imitative  coins  to  mark  a  conquest 
is  not  at  all  uncommou,  while  the  adoption  of  a  new  coinage 
(as  the  Kashmir  theory  assumes)  from  mere  "  love  of 
amusement''  in  imitation  of  that  of  a  distant  and  quite 
unrelated  country,  would  be  aa  extraordinary  occurrence, 
and  one  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  otherwise  quite 
unheard  of. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  other  coin.  No.  21  of  plate  v.  It 
is  a  gold  coin,  aud^  I  believe,  also  unique.  Unfortunately 
its  find-place  is  not  known.  It  shows  on  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a  horseman,  with  the  legend  Harsa  Deva,  and  on 
the  reverse  that  of  an  enthroned  goddess*  Cunningham 
attributes  it  also  to  Harsha  of  Kashmir.     He  does  not  give 


^  I  dottU  that  m  ni«  060*  EnlhiLim  mtiit  neoenarily  mean  'gold  and  BilTet 
OQiiifl/  The  pa££a)?e  ndght  y<?Ty  well  metia  oo  more  than  that  *'  at  that  time  iha 
me  of  gold  and  silver  thinffn  (rMAinnM-t'a  rajtitata^ea)  WM  plentiful,  while  tlml 
d  eopfet  maaey  (dinmraU  *  tdmn^niJ^)  was  mre.-  He  gimplf  wanted  to 
emphoiijM)  (no  aoaut  exjii?g'erot<xily|  the  profusiou  of  gold  ana  silTer  dtuing 
Huilu'e  tm^a  as  compared  with  Mb  copper  currency,  whiob  ttieli  waA  itrf 
kfg9.  This  interpretatioD  i»  supported  by  the  fact  that  no  gold  or  iilver  ooins  A 
HnrihA  baye  erer  been  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  apedmem  ia 
qiiestion,  the  identity  of  which  is  mom  than  doubtful.  If  Hanbira  gold  and 
ailyer  currency  bad  reaUy  been  so  tilcntiful,  aa  the  ufiual  tranalation  aaanmea,  the 
tola]  ali4(moo  of  any  sunival  wuula  Ini  very  sb^nge* 
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his  reasons.    It  cannot  have  been  that  passage  of  the  Bc^'a 
Tarahgifu ;  for  the  type  of  the  coin  is  certainly  not  Eamatic. 
There  is  no  reason  either  to  connect  the  coin  with  Harsha 
of  Malwa,  still  less  with  Harsha  the  Ghandel,  who  reigned 
aboat  900-925  a.d.    The  type  of  our  coin  seems  to  me  too 
early  and  too  western  for  either  attribation.     There  only 
remains  the  famous  Harsha  of  Thanesar,  commonly  known 
as  Harsha  Yardhana  of  Eanauj,  who  reigned  from  606  to 
648  A.D.    Not  imf  requently  he  is  simply  called  Harsha  Deva, 
e.g.9  in  the  Harsa  Carita,  the  Nausari  Orant^  and  the  Aphsad 
Stone  Inscription   {Corpus  Imcr.   Ind.^  iii,  p.   207 ;    Ind. 
Antiquary^  ziii,  73,  79).     I  believe  the  coin  must  belong 
to  him.    Its  type  is  peculiar  in  its  composition.    The  reverso 
type  is  the  goddess  seated  on  a  throne  (not  cross-legged  on 
a  lotus)  with  the  comucopisB  in  her  left  hand.     The  baok- 
firame  of  the  throne  is  recognizable  by  the  two  thick  bands 
which  run  right  and  left  from  the  waist  of  the  goddess. 
This  type,  varied  from  a  preceding  ^'  Zeus  Enthroned  with 
Sceptre,^  was  commonly  adopted  by  the  Great  Eushans  and 
their  successors  the  Little  Eushans,   who  together  ruled 
Ghmdhara  and  the  Panjab  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
century  a.d.     The  type  was  adopted  by  the  Early  Guptas, 
but  changed  by  them  later   on,  about  410  a.d.,  into  the 
"Goddess  Seated   Cross-legged   on   a   Lotus   and   Holding 
a  Lotus-flower."      With  the   Little   Eushans,  from   about 
430  A.D.,   the   type   gradually  degenerated,  but  it  always 
remained  the  "  Enthroned  Goddess  with  ComucopiaB,"  the 
throne  being  indicated  by  a  cross-band,  as  in  the  coin  of 
Yadovarman,  which  will  be  noticed  presently.      But  neither 
the  Guptas  nor  the  Eushanas  join  with  the  reverse  goddess 
the  obverse  type  of  the   horseman.      Instead  of  it  they 
always  have  the  standing  figure  of  the  king.     The  horseman 
seen  on  the  obverse  of  our  coin  is  the  peculiar  western  tjrpe 
of  the  "Horseman  with  Lance  upright,  or  at  rest,  in  his 
right  hand."     It  is  seen  very  distinctly  in  the  coins  of  the 
Brahman  Shahis  of  Eabul,  who  reigned  from  about  880  a.d. 
It  is  evidently  a  variation  of  the   preceding  type  of   the 
"Horseman  with  Lance  levelled,  or  at  charge,"  seen,  e.g.,  on 
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coins  of  Hermroas  about  45-60  a.d.^  For  the  intermediate 
time,  the  only  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  *'  Horseman  with 
Lance  at  reat,**  so  far  as  I  know,  is  our  gold  coin,  and  a  few 
obscure  copper  coins  (see  Cunningham's  Coins  of  MedUsml 
India,  pi,  vi,  Nos.  11,  22,  23).  The  Brahman  Shiihis  use 
for  the  reT?erae  a  recumbent  humped  bull.  Being  Hindus, 
they  may  have  introduced  this  reverse  type;  and  it  is 
possible  that  their  predecessors,  the  Turki  Shahis,  may  have 
used  the  enthroned  goddess  of  the  Kushans  with  the  obverse 
horseman.  Anyhow,  it  is  this  peculiar  combination  of  the 
"  Horseman  with  Lance  at  rest  *'  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
*'  Enthroned  Goddess  with  Cornuoopiao "  on  the  reverse, 
which  we  have  on  our  gold  coin  of  Harsha  Deva.  For 
myself,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  emblem  of  the 
**  Horseman  with  Lance  at  rest "  is  the  mark  of  the  early 
Rajputs,  i.e.  the  Hinduized  Kushans,  Huns,  and  other 
invaders.  The  chiefs  of  Thanesar  were  Rajputs  {Epigraphia 
Indica,  i,  p.  08).  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  Harsha 
Vardhana  has  the  best  claim  to  the  gold  coin  in  question, 

I  now  turn  to  a  class  of  coins  which  I  beUeve  must  be 
attributed  to  the  celebrated  Vikraraaditya.  I  mean  the 
coins  of  the  Little  Eushan  type  which  bear  the  name  of 
Ta^ovarman,  A  specimen  is  shown  in  Cunningham's  Coins 
of  Medmvai  India,  pL  iii,  No.  1 1,  among  the  Kashmir  coins 
(also  in  Mr,  Rapson's  Indian  Coins^  pL  iv,  No.  22).  They 
are  not  uncommon :  fifty-seven  were  found  in  1885  in  the 
8ialkot  District  of  the  Panjab  {Proceedings  As.  Soc,  Beng,, 
1888,  p*  180)*  Another  was  discovered  in  the  Manikyala 
Stupa  {Indimi  AntiquiHes,  vol.  i,  ph  v.  No,  9,  and  pi.  xxxi^ 
No.  3).  It  is  usual  to  place  these  coins  among  those  of 
Kashmir,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  a  certain  Yasovarman  of 
Kanauj  (Cunningham,  /.c,  p.  44,  n.  20 ;  Rapson,  /.c*,  p.  32 ; 
Stein^  Translation  of  the  Bdja  Tarahgml,  p.  89  of  Introi, 
and  p.  132),  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  improbable.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  Yasovarman  among  the  kings  of 


'  I  follow  the  chronology  oa  arranged  by  Mr.  TiBc^nt  A.   Smith  in  the 
J.R.A.8.,  January,  1!J03. 
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Eashmir.  There  was  a  Yatovarman  who  belonged  to  the 
royal  family,  but  he  was  never  on  the  throne  (Bafa  Tar.^ 
transLy  i,  184),  and  besides,  his  date,  about  850  a.d.,  is  too 
late.  Next,  as  to  Yadoyarman  of  Eanauj,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  ever  advanced  so  far  as  Kashmir,  still  less 
that  he  ever  was  in  possession  of  it.  According  to  the 
OaiidartAa  (Sh.  P.  Pandit's  ed.,  p.  xxviii)  he  got  no  further 
than  Thanesar.  That  work,  written  in  praise  of  Ya^o- 
varman's  exploits  by  his  court  poet  Yakpati,  would  not  have 
failed  to  record  his  advance  to  Kashmir,  if  that  had  been, 
a  fact.  From  the  account  of  the  same  occurrences,  given 
in  the  Kashmirian  Chronicle,  Eq/a  Tarangini  (ch.  iv, 
w.  132-146;  Stein's  transL,  vol.  i,  pp.  131-134),  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  got  even  so  far  as  Thanesar.  Yato- 
varman's  army  and  that  of  the  Kashmirian  king  apparently 
met  in  the  Doab  (''the  land  between  the  Oanga  and 
Yamuna,"  l.c.,  v.  132).  There,  as  Kalhana  sardonically 
relates,  "the  thoughtful  ruler  of  Kanauj  showed  his  back 
to  the  fiercely  shining  Lalitaditya  (of  Kashmir),  and  offered 
his  submission"  (I.e.,  v.  135).  But  the  offer  was  not 
accepted,  and  soon  afterwards  "Yadovarman  was  uprooted 
entirely  "  (/.c,  v.  140).  In  these  circumstances  how  should 
Yatovarman  strike  coins  of  the  Kashmir  type  ?  Even  an 
Indian  king  is  not  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  coin-type  of 
a  country  by  the  king  of  which  he  is  "  entirely  uprooted  "  ! 

Begarding  Ya^odharman  we  gain  much  information  from 
his  own  inscriptions  {Corpus  Inscr.  Ind,,  iii,  142-158 ; 
Journal  A.S.B.,  Iviii,  95,  96).  His  personal  name  was 
Visnu  Vardhana,^  and  he  was  originally  only  one,  probably 
the  most  important,  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Malava  clans,  and 
a  feudatory  of  the  Early  Oupta  empire.  As  such  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  martial  character,  or  as  his 
surname  Ya6odharman  expresses  it,  "  by  making  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  his  rule  of  life."     About  533  a.d.  he  inflicted 

*  Both  names  are  given  to  him  in  the  Mandasor  Inscription.  Pac€  Dr.  Fleet 
(CorpfM  Inscr,  Ind.f  iii,  155,  note  5),  the  identity  is  explicitly  affirmed  by  the 
Sanskrit  phrase  sa  eva  naradhipati^  *thi8  very  same  sovereign.'  The  words 
janendra  and  naradhipati  are  not  exactly  *  titles  (like  maharaja)^  but  8ynon}Tiiic 
descriptions  of  sovereignty  or  chiefship. 
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a  crushing  defeat  on  Mihiragula,  by  which  he  delivered  the 
Onpta  empire  from  a  threateoing  Hunic  domination.  It  was 
this  victory,  and  the  great  political  changes  consequent  on  it, 
which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Vikramaditya,  and  for 
the  Malava  era  its  new  name,  by  which  it  was  henceforth 
known,  of  the  Vikrama  era.  For  his  "ruling  passion/' 
stimulated  by  that  great  victory,  led  Ya^odharman  on  to 
eet  aside  the  last  of  the  Early  Gupta  emperors,  the  weak 
Kumara  Qupta  II,  and  to  assume  himself  the  imperial  titles 
rc^adhir^a  and  paratneivara  (Maudasor  Inscr.,  L  5  ;  oee 
Dr.  Fleet's  notes  in  Corpus  Inscr.  Ind,y  iii,  156),  thus 
founding  the  Malava  imperial  dynasty.  In  his  Mandasor 
Pillar  inscription  (Carpus  Imcr.  Ind.^  iii,  148)  he  boasts  that 
he  not  ouly  conquered  the  Huns,  but  that  he  ruled  an 
empire  vaster  than  that  of  the  Guptas  ever  had  been*  This 
boast  shows  that  his  empire  extended  to  the  Indus,  if  not 
beyond  it«  and  that  it  also  included  Kashmir,  which  had 
never  formed  part  of  the  Gupta  empire.  From  the  some- 
what coofuaed  account  of  the  Rc^ja  Taraagini  (ii,  7 ;  iii,  125, 
with  Dr.  Stein's  notes,  and  Introd.,  pp.  81,  83),  one  fact^ 
at  least,  comes  out  clearly,  that  Vikramaditya,  also  called 
Harsha  of  Ujjain  (Malava),  had  conquered  Kashmir.  In 
TOW  of  these  conquests,  one  might  also  expect  Vikramaditya, 
or  Yatodharman,  to  strike  coins  of  the  Kashmir  and  Little 
Kushan  type.  That,  as  a  fact,  he  did  so  appears  to  me  to 
be  proved  by  the  coins  now  under  disoussion,  which  bear 
the  name  of  Tasovarman.  The  two  forms  dharman  and 
tartnan  are  easily  interchangeable,  and  the  fact  that  the  form 
eamian  was  so  frequently  used  just  at  this  period  (Fleet, 
in  Corpus  Imcr,  Ind.,  iii,  145,  note  2),  may  well  explain 
its  occurrence  on  the  coins  in  question.  The  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  Yasovarman  coins  was  found  in  the 
Manikyala  Stiipa  is  specially  worth  noting.  Seeiog  that 
the  Yasovarman  of  Kanuuj  never  got  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Doab  by  the  king  of  Kashmir,  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  deposited  a  coin  of  his  in  that 
stupa.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  that  Ya^dharman 
(Vikramaditya),  who  carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as 
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the  Indus,  should  deposit  a  coin  of  his,  struck  in  memory 
of  his  western  conquests,  as  a  votive  offering,  in  that 
celebrated  frontier  stupa. 

It  will  perhaps  be  now  admitted  that  I  have  shown 
sufficient  reason  ^  to  believe  that,  while  for  this  class  of  coins 
Ya^ovarman  of  Eanauj  is  altogether  out  of  the  question, 
the  celebrated  Vikramaditya  has  the  best  claim  to  them,— 
at  least,  up  til  a  still  better  claimant  can  be  produced.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  coins  which,  I  believe,  may  also 
be  ascribed  to  Yikramaditya.  I  mean  the  coins  of  the  well- 
known  Gupta  type  with  the  legend  Vifnu  on  the  obverse. 
There  are,  as  Mr.  Eapson  informs  me,  14  of  them  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  about  12  in  the  Hunterian  Museum 
in  Olasgow.  One  specimen  is  shown  by  Cunningham  in  his 
Cains  of  MedkBval  Indian  plate  ii,  No.  4.  He  attributes  it  to 
Vishnu  Gupta  (c.  680  a.d.),  of  the  Later  Gupta  dynasty 
{ibid.,  pp.  12, 19).  Herein  he  is  followed,  though  doubtfully, 
by  Mr.  Bapson  (Indian  Coins,  p.  26)  and  by  Mr.  Y.  Smith 
{Gfupta  Coinage,  p.  116).  The  name  Oupta,  however,  does 
not  appear  on  any  of  them.'  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Mr.  Bapson  truly  observes,  they  "  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  those  of  Nara(gupta)  Baladitya  and  Eumaragupta  II 
Kramaditya."  These  two  points  show  that  they  belong  to 
a  king  who  bore  the  name  Yishnu  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  Gupta  emperors  Narasimha  and  Kumara  II.  The 
only  Yishnu  known  in  that  period  is  the  well-known 
Yishnu  Yardhana,  king  of  Malava,  who  is  the  same  as 
Ya6odharman,  the  conqueror  of  the  Huns,  afterwards  called 
Yikramaditya  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.,  iii,  151,  155).  To  him 
I  would  attribute  the  coins  in  question.  The  mysterious 
letter  u,  seen  between  the  legs  of  the  king  on  the  obverse, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  I  would  suggest  to  be  the 
initial  of  Ujjain,  the  capital  of  Yikramaditya.  The  reverse 
of  these  coins  shows  the  title  Candrdditya.     This  would  seem 


*  I  had  already  done  so  in  1888  ;  see  Proceedings  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  1888, 
pp.  180-183. 

'  Mr.  Bapson,  who,  at  my  request,  has  kindly  re-examined  them,  writes  me 
(27-iv-03),  **  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  trace  of  '^upta.** 
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to  be  the  title  which  Yai^har man-Vishnu  Vurdhana  at  one 
time  assumed.  It  h  not  impossible,  indeed,  tliat  he  never 
himself  assumed  the  title  Vikrama^itja,  but  that  it  waa 
gtTen  to  him  by  his  people  and  by  ponterity,  juat  as  the 
titles  *  great/  etc.,  among  ourselves. 

The  period  of  Indian  history  to  which  Vikramaditya 
belongd  is  still  very  obscureJ  There  is,  however,  not  a  little 
of  contemporary  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  inscripfions 
«nd  literature  which  I  will  try  to  put  together,  and  indicate 
what  conclusions,  I  believe,  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
Ya^odhiirman's  inscriptions  show  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
victory,  circd  533  a.d  ,  he  founded  an  empire  which  exceeded 
that  of  the  Guptas,  and  therefore,  of  course,  must  have 
taken  its  place.  This  empire,  which  I  may  call  the  Malava 
empire  (or  that  of  Ujjain,  after  its  capital  town),  did  not 
last  very  long :  it  came  to  an  end  in  606  a,d.,  when  Harsha 
Vardhana  established  his  empire  of  Kanauj.  The  period 
in  question,  therefore,  lies  between  o33  and  606  a.d.  To 
this  period  belongs  that  blladitya  of  whom  Hiuen  Tsiang 
says  (Su/uki,  i,  261)  that  he  ruled  Malava  about  60  year« 
before  his  own  time,  that  is,  about  580  a.d.  (640-60). 
The  Rdja  Tarakginl  further  tells  us  that  this  Slladitya^ 
was  the  son  of  Vikramaditya,  who  is  described  (fl.lliii,  123) 
as  being  "  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  world/*  The  only 
sovereign  to  whom  that  description  can  apply  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  580  a.d*  is  Yalodharman,  the  Malava 
emperor,  with  his  empire  vaster  than  that  of  the  Guptas, 
Therefore,  Ya^odharman  must  be  Vikramaditya. 

There  are  contemporary  indications  which  corroborate  this 
identification.     The  R^fa  Tarahginl  (iii,  330)  not  only  tella 


1  TIm  vieir  «et  forth  in  the  Mquel  \a  suhstantmlly  tlie  same  as  that  miggested 
hf  Wb^  in  1S89,  in  the  Journal  A.S.B.,  Iviit,  pp.  95  ff.  It  b  now  explnioed  and 
supported  more  in  detail,  and  especially  relieved  of  the  erroneous  ideotltieiitioQ  of 
TaiodiiarmaQ  with  ^iladityn,  which  vitlvted  the  theory  in  it*  original  fann* 

*  Tho  idrntit)'  of  the  Silfiditya  of  thti  Haja  Taranffitti  with  the  iSlladitya  of 
Hiuea  Tnang  baa  always  been  aaBumed  (Dr.  Stoia  in  note  to  E.T.,  iii,  330, 
iod  Introd.^  p.  56) ;  witti  what  amount  of  truths  wQl  be  B<?eii  from  the  seqaol. 
1  may  here  note  tliat  for  the  Maja  iWaii^i  {M,T*)  I  idwaya  refer  to  Di,  Stein's 
#diiititi  II nd  traiiOAlinn. 
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US  that  l^iladitya  was  the  son  of  Yikramaditya,  but  also  that 
he  ''had  been  dethroDed  by  his  enemies/'  but  afterwards 
"  replaced  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father  "  by  Fravarasena  II 
of  Kashmir.  About  this  PravarasoDa  it  tells  us  that  he  was 
a  son  of  Toramana  (B.T,  iii,  104-109),  and  that  he  belonged 
to  the  "great  race  of  Mihiragula"  {RT.  iii,  57,  68),  or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  Hunic  king.  Seeing  that 
^iladitya  was  "replaced  in  the  kingdom  of  his  father'^ 
Yikramaditya,  who  had  founded  the  Malava  empire,  he  must 
have  been  a  Malava  emperor  ;  and  since  he  was  "  dethroned 
by  his  enemies,"  the  latter  most  have  been  rival  emperors ; 
and  whereas  he  was  assisted  in  his  restoration  by  a  Hunic 
king,  the  Huns  must  have  been  involved  in  the  contest  of 
the  rival  emperors.  Let  us  see  how  far  there  is  contemporary 
evidence  to  corroborate  these  three  points. 

In  Harsha  Yardhana's  inscriptions  (e.g.,  the  Madhuban 
copper-plate,  Epigraphia  Indica,  i,  72)  his  father  Prabhakara, 
the  chief  of  Thanesar,  is  described  with  the  imperial  titles 
(paramabhattdraka  and  mahdrCjddhird^'a).  This  necessarily 
means  that  Prabhakara,  whose  date  is  about  580-606  a.d., 
had  set  up  as  a  rival  emperor,  and  this  he  could  not  have 
done  without  coming  into  warlike  collision  with  the  con- 
temporary Malava  emperor  Slladitya.  Further,  in  Sarva 
Varman's  Asirgadh  seal  {Corpus  Imcr.  Ind,^  iii,  220)  we  find 
his  father  l6ana  Varman,  the  Maukharl  chief  of  Kanauj, 
bearing  one  of  the  imperial  titles  {mahdrdjddhirdja).  Here 
we  have  an  indication  of  another  rival  of  the  contemporary 
Malava  emperor.  liana's  date,  as  shown  by  his  coin,  is 
565  A.D.,^  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  their  genealogies,  he  must  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Prabhakara's  father  Aditya  Vardhana. 
Accordingly  he  must  have  set  up  as  a  rival  of  the  Malava 
emperor  Yikramaditya,  and  the  Maukhari  chiefs  must  have 
come  into  warlike  collision  with  the  Malava  emperors. 


*  The  possible  dates,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Fleet  (Indian  Antiquaiy^  xiv,  68),  are 
o.B.  245  or  265  or  275  =  a. d.  565  or  585  or  595.  But  as  the  genealogies  show, 
665  is  the  only  admissible  date.  See  the  chart  in  Jourtial  A.S.B.,  toI.  Inii^ 
Cunningham  read  o.s.  257  =  a.d.  577,  which  would  not  affect  my  argument. 
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There  are  some  more  confirmatory  indications  in  the  Harm 
Cania,  which  is  a  contemporary  work  of  the  Thanesar  court 
poet  Bana.  For  he  relates  at  length  that  the  ruler  of  Miilava 
waged  deadly  war  against  both  the  chiefs  of  Thanesar  and 
Kanauj.  These  chiefs,  then,  are  the  enemies  who,  as  the 
Bdja  Tarahguli  says,  dethroned  Siladitya.  According  to  the 
ffarfa  Cartta '  the  course  of  eyents  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 
Prabhakara  of  Thanesar  waged  war  with  the  lord  of  Malava 
as  well  as  with  the  Huuas  {ff.C.  101) ;  he  was  not  altogether 
successfalf  for  later  on,  just  before  his  death,  he  had  to 
send  his  son  Rajya  once  more  against  the  Hun  as  (ffM.  132), 
and  the  lord  of  Malava  conquered  Kanauj  and  slew 
Prabhakara*8  son-in-law,  the  Maukhari  chief  Grahavarman 
(Jf.C  173) ;  finally,  the  lord  of  Malava  is  utterly  defeated 
by  Bajya  (H.C,  176).  The  lord  of  Malava  is  never  named, 
but  it  can  have  been  none  other  than  Slladitya ;  there  existed 
DO  Other  Malava  rival  emperor  at  that  time,^ 

The  Harm  Carita^  moreover,  afibrds  indications  for 
calculating  fairly  precise  dates,  Prabhakara  had  two  eons, 
Bajya  and  Harsha,  and  a  daughter  RajyaM.  In  the  year 
of  Rajyasrrs  conception,  the  elder  son,  Rajya,  was  '*  nearing 
his  sixth  year**  {II,C.  115),  and  the  younger  brother,  Harsha, 
was  in  his  second  year,  for  he  could  **  just  manage  five  or  six 
paces  with  the  support  of  hia  nurse's  fingers"  {H.C.  115), 
and  "  tiny  teeth  were  beginning  to  adorn  his  mouth " 
(JSTC  116).  The  next  year  RajyasrI  was  born.  Accordingly 
there  were  about  four  years  between  the  two  brothers  and 
about  three  years  between  Harsha  and  his  sister*  Again, 
we  are  told  that  Prabhakara  called  to  his  court  two  Gupta 
princes,^  Kumara  and  Madhava,  to  be  companions  to  his 


; 


Mil  aU  Uie  referwioes  (o  the  Barf^  tkriu^  (^.C)»  I  quote  Co  well  and 
TbnmoA*  tniusbtiuD,  by  pftgos. 

*  It  b  worth  nntin;^  Umt  tbo  GnudA  kiiL^  who  nmrdered  Rij^ra  Vanlhiuia 
IS  also  naver  tmiDt^,  thi>u|^h  it  waa  the  eelebnited  ^olanka.  The  claimB  of 
I}OTagu]itJi  to  be  the  lord  nf  Mulavu  \rill  W  dircu^wtd  m  the  sequol. 

»  The  Gupta  pri  r         u  Malwa  {E.C,  119). 

Thpj  wieto  kmsnitT  i-i  tlrst  cutiflLiif<i,  though 

at  ixiui«t*  oQitsidtmv  luiui  imm  ' ^^  •    ^'  ^i^Ueaa- 

■ropia,  WM  iii«  «bt'  '  princes'  ii>  ^  were 

toA  oonstaat  oompuLL  ^  labhAkxini^'-  1  ihetr 


iJSj^LsasJf 
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own  sons.  The  older,  Kumara,  was  "in  age  about  18  years** 
{H.C.  120) ;  his  companion^  B^jy&>  must  have  been  of  aboat 
the  same  age.  Harsha  and  his  friend  Madhava,  accordingly, 
would  be  about  14,  and  the  sister  Rajya^i  about  11 
years  old.  This  exactly  agrees  with  the  statement  (J7.(7. 
121)  that  at  this  time  Rajyadri  had  come  to  maturity 
^'in  a  comparatively  limited  time."  It  cannot  have  been 
long  afterwards  that  Rajya  was  sent  by  his  father  on  aa 
expedition  against  the  Hunas  {H,C,  132),  for  on  his  retum, 
only  a  few  months,  or  possibly  weeks,  afterwards,  it  is  said 
{H.C.  166)  that  his  beard  showed  but  "faint  growth.*' 
He  may  have  been  about  20  at  that  time.  Harsha, 
accordingly,  can  only  have  been  about  16  in  that  year, 
which  was  the  year  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne, 
because  Rajya  lost  his  life  a  few  months  afterwards.  That 
this  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Harsha  is  twice 
{B.C.  175,  239)  said  to  have  been  a  mere  "  boy"  at  this 
time.  Now  Harsha  came  to  the  throne  in  the  Autumn 
(October)  of  606  a.d.  He  must,  therefore,  have  been  bom 
in  590  A.D.,  his  brother  Rajya  in  586  a.d.,  and  his  sister 
Rajya^rl  in  593  a.d.  Accordingly  Prabhakara  cannot  have 
married  Ya^ovati  later  than  585  a.d.,  and  as  he  appears  to 
have  married  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
latter  event  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  583  a.d. 
Prabhakara's  marriage  to  Ya^ovati  throws  a  sidelight  on 
the  cause  of  his  setting  up  as  a  rival  emperor.  As  her 
name  shows,  she  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  Malava 
emperor  Ya^odharraan-Vikramaditya.  When  the  latter 
died,  Prabhakara  probably  put  forward  his  claim  to  the 
imperial  crown,  for  Vikramaditja's  son,  Slladitya  (as  will 
be  shown  in  the  sequel),  was  a  '  pro-Hun,'  and  was  not 
popular.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  Vikraraaditya 
was  really  an  usurper,  for  he  had  supplanted  the  old  imperial 
Gupta  family.    But  he  was  the  deliverer  from  the  Huns,  and 


expeditions  (cf.  H.C.  235).  Madhava,  though  the  younger  brother,  eyentually 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Eastern  Malwa,  because  his  elder  brother  Kumara 
must  have  been  massacred  with  his  companion  Rajya  by  the  Gkiu^  king 
{H.C,  178). 
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m  masterful  ruler ;  aad  as  lon^  as  he  lived  his  empire  waa 
eecure.  But  the  usurpation  was  not  altogether  acquiesced  in. 
A  branch  of  the  old  imperial  Gupta  house  was  ruling  in 
Eastern  Malwa.  The  Maukhari  chiefs  of  Eanauj  were 
connected  with  it  by  marriage  ;  so  were  the  Rajput  chiefs 
of  Thanesar,  It  cannot  surprise,  therefore,  that  these  chiefs 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Guptas,  and  disputed  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Malava  emperors.  The  Maukhari  Aditya 
Varman  had  married  a  Gupta  princess  Harsha  {Corpun 
Inaer.  Ind.,  iii,  Introd.,  14).  Her  son  I^na,  as  we  have 
seen,  assumed  one  of  the  imperial  titles :  this  was  in  565  a. d., 
daring  Vikramaditya^s  lifetime.  The  Thanesar  chief,  Aditya 
Vardhana,  had  also  married  a  Gupta  princess,  Mahasena* 
gupta  (Corpus  Inscr.  Ind.^  iii,  Introd.,  15).  Her  son 
Prabhakara  assumed  the  full  imperial  titles  ;  that  is,  be 
Bet  up  openly  aa  a  rival  emperor.  That,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  have  been  about  58S  a*d.,  and  his  doing  so  makes  it 
probable  that  just  at  that  time  a  change  took  place  in  the 
oooupant  of  the  Malava  throne.  Yikramadttya  mu^t  have 
died  about  5i:J3  aj>.  Accordingly  his  reign  embraced  about 
fifty  years  (533-583  a»d.)»  We  shall  presently  see  that  there  is 
some  evidence  to  confirm  this  length  of  his  reign.  There  was 
another  reason  for  Prabhakara  to  persevere  in  disputing  the 
succession  of  Slladitya,  Vikramaditya*s  son.  He  had  married 
his  daughter  Riijyasri  to  the  Muukhari  prince  Grahavarman 
(jET.C  122),  who  in  his  person  represented  the  Maukhari 
claims  to  empire.^  This  explains  the  attack  of  the  Malava 
emperor  Siladitya  on  Kanauj  in  606  a.d,,  when  he  killed 
Grahavarman  and  threw  his  consort  Rajyairt  into  a  dungeon, 
"  confining  her  like  a  brigand's  wife  with  a  pair  of  iron 
fetters'*  {H^C.  173),  THs  savage  treatment  of  the  princess 
throws  an  informing  light  on  Slladitya*8  character,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  Rajyasri  was  a  young  girl,  not  more 
than  about  13  years  of  age. 


*  OnlwYsniiftii  WM  ibo  etdi^t 
fit  msf  lisire  boea  ttbout  18 
sbotti  U  yoars  oU.     The  wcdi 
that  v«Br  Slid  600,  when  he  if 


♦  *i, .  ^.i:„^  \f  ...t  v.^^-  ^^y^  Avimtivannan. 

above  ehowu,  being 

'?H  A.D.«  und  bctwc&D 

kiiifid,  Orahiivainuui   must  luire  succeedad 
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We  can  now  fairly  follow  the  course  of  events.  Yafo- 
dharman  Yikramaditya  founded  his  Malava  empire  about 
533  A.D.,  and  reigned  up  to  about  583  a.d.  He  was  respected 
as  the  deliverer  from  the  Huns,  as  a  strong  and  wise  ruler, 
and  as  a  patron  of  learning.  On  the  whole  his  rule  was  not 
disputed,  though  the  Maukharl  chiefs  of  Eanauj  (Iffina 
Yarman,  etc.)  were  restive,  and  (as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel)  the  Qupta  chiefs  of  Eastern  Malwa  (Devagupta,  eta) 
as  well.  His  son  Siladitya  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  ferocious  and  unpatriotic  (witness  his  relations  to 
the  Huns) ;  and  therefore,  on  his  accession,  about  583  A.D., 
the  general  discontent  broke  out  openly.  The  Thanesar 
chief  Frabhakara  became  the  leader.  He  was  marked  out 
for  the  rdle  he  assumed ;  for  he  combined  in  his  person  the 
claims  of  his  own  house  (through  Ya^ovati)  with  those  of 
his  connections  (by  marriage),  the  Maukharls  of  Kanauj  and 
the  Guptas  of  Eastern  Malwa.  So  he  set  up  as  rival 
emperor,  and  with  his  confederates  made  war  on  the  Malava 
emperor  SUaditya :  these  are  **  the  enemies "  of  the  JR^'a 
Tarangini  (iii,  330).  At  first  he  was  successful :  SUaditya 
and  his  Hunic  allies  were  defeated  {H,C.  101).  The  result 
was  that,  as  the  Raja  Tarangini  (iii,  330)  says,  he  was 
"dethroned,"  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Panjab  or 
Kashmir  with  the  Huns.  Thence,  later  on,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Hunic  king  of  Kashmir,  Pravarasena  II, 
he  returned,  and  regained  his  possessions  in  Malwa,  or,  as 
the  Raja  Tarangini  (iii,  330)  says,  was  "replaced  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  father  "  Yikramaditya.  He  now  determined 
to  pursue  his  success  and  re-subject  the  Maukharl  and 
Thanesar  chiefs  {H.C,  173).  In  his  attempt  on  Kanauj  he 
was  successful ;  he  captured  that  capital,  killed  the  king 
Qrahavarman,  and  imprisoned  his  queen  Rajya^rl  {H.C,  173). 
In  the  meantime  Prabhakara  had  sent  his  son  Rajya  to 
attack  Slladitya's  allies,  the  Hiinas,  in  the  north  {H,C.  132), 
in  their  own  country  of  Kashmir.  But  owing  to  his  father's 
sudden  death  from  fever  a  few  months  later,  Rajya  had  to 
return  immediately  without  effecting  his  object.  On  hearing 
of  Siladitya's  capture  of  Kanauj,  and  of  his  determination  to 
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capture  Thaneaar  also  {H.C.  173),  Rajya  set  out  at  once  from 
the  latter  place,  with  a  hurriedly  g^athered  cavalry  force  (JET.C 
175),  to  meet  Slladityat  who  was  advancing  from  Eanauj, 
The  opposing  forces  met,  apparently,  not  very  far  from  the 

r_latter  town,  and  Slladitya  was  completely  surprised  and 
illy  defeated  (JT.C,  178),  The  surprise,  indeed,  and  the 
rout  were  so  complete  that  it  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Siljiditya's  whole  camp,  including  his  personal  equipage  and 
the  women  of  his  court  (ZT.C  225)>  The  defeated  emperor's 
cause  had  been  espoused  by  i^aSanka,  the  king  of  Qauda« 
This  king  was  holding  Eanauj,  while  Siladitya  had  marched 
from  there  for  the  re-conquest  of  Thanesar.  He  now,  while 
ostensibly  surrendering  the  town  to  Rajya,  treacherously 
murdertMl  him,  when  he  came  "  weaponless  and  confiding  " 
(Z7.C  178)  to  receive  the  submissiou.  In  the  general 
confusion  attending  the  deed,  Rajya^rl  succeeded  in  effecting 
her  ©scape  from  her  prison  (77.(7.  224,  250),  She  fled  into 
the  southern  wilds  of  the  Yindhya  (JSf.C.  224),  whence  she 
ras  ultimately  rescued  by  Harsha  [H.C.  258), 

The  date  of  the  signal  defeat  of  Siladitya  is  well  known. 
It  took  place  some  time  in  the  Summer  of  606  a,d*  It  marks 
the  end  of  the  second  Malava  war,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
MSava  empire,  Tbe  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  first  Malava  war  which  marked 
the  temporary  **  dethronement "  of  Siladitya.  I  believe 
Ba^'s  narrative  affords  us  a  clue.     He  tells  us  {H.C,  116) 

r  ihat^  about  the  time  of  Rajyasrl's  birth,  "  Ya^ovati'e  brother 
presented  his  son  Bhandi,  a  boy  of  about  8  years  of  age, 
to  serve  the  young  princes "  Rajya  and  Harsha.     As  we 

Lhave  seen,  RajyaSri  was  bom  in  593  a.d.,  and  YaSovatT  must 

rbave  been  a  daughter  of  Yadodharman-Vikramaditya.  Her 
brother  would  be  Slladitya,  and  Bhandi,  therefore,  would  be 
SUaditya's  son*  Why  should  Siladitya,  the  emperor,  give 
up  (orig.  arpUavdn)  his  son  to  his  rival  Prabhakara  P    The 


'  Bana  does  Dot  sar  -  '-"^  ^ - -^  ' '  '^■'-^itya  himself,  whether  he  escaped  wr 

wa-w  killwj.     It  has  gr  Mt  he  was  akin  in  the  bfttUe  (F*  E. 

Hail  in  Vasavadettta^  1  "^  Ind,  Ah(„  xiv,  233 ;  Bukler  in 

^  £pi^.  tnd.j  i,  70),  hut  i  Uo  uoi  know  oo  what  grotmd.     But  wheiber  skiti  of 
\  It  i»  oeitvQ  thai  the  battle  imally  disposed  ofhiia  u  an  emperor* 
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reason  that  suggests  itself  is  that  l^iladitya  was  under 
compulsion.  He  had  been  defeated  and  ''dethroned"  by 
Prabhakara,  and  could  not  avoid,  or  was  forced  by  treaty 
into,  surrendering  his  son  to  his  rival  and  brother-in-law* 
If  this  surmise  is  correct,  we  obtain  the  year  593  a.d.  for 
oiladitya's  temporary  dethronement.  The  indignity  of  the 
forced  surrender  of  the  son  serves  to  explain  the  bitterness 
with  which  the  second  Malava  war  was  prosecuted  between 
the  two  rivals,  after  Siladitya  had  been  restored  to  the 
throne  with  the  help  of  his  Huoic  friends.  As  to  Bha^di, 
the  name  under  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  is 
Fo-ni  {Siyuki,  i,  210).  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that 
the  latter  is  the  Chinese  misspelling  or  adaptation  of  BhaQdi. 
But  Bhaij^di  itself  is  a  strange  name  for  a  prince.  It  ia 
neither  a  Sanskrit  nor  a  Hindu  name ;  and  no  other  person 
has  ever  been  found  bearing  it.  Though  it  has  a  Sanskrit 
look,  it  is  not  really  a  Sanskrit  word.  It  might  be  suggested 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  word  bhofufa^  but  that  word  meana 
*  a  buffoon,'  and  bharufi  or  *  buffoon '  would  surely  be 
a  strange  name  for  an  imperial  prince.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  was  really  a  Hunic  name,  of  which  Po-ni  and  Bhai9L<}i 
are  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  adaptations  respectively.  That 
Siladitya  should  have  given  his  son  a  Hunic  name  would 
be  only  another  indication  of  his  pro-Hun  proclivities.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  find  Bhandi  fighting  against  his  own 
father  {H.C.  175,  224,  225).  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  only  8  years  old  when  he  was  surrendered  to 
Prabhakara  {H.C.  116)  in  593  a.d.,  and  that  at  the  latter's 
court  he  was  treated  by  the  king  as  a  "  third  son,"  and  by 
his  children  as  a  "  fourth  brother"  {H.C.  117).  It  cannot 
surprise,  therefore,  that  when  Bhandi's  father  returned 
about  eleven  or  twelve  years  later  an  utter  estrangement 
had  grown  up  between  father  and  son,  so  that  when  Bajya 
Vardhana  set  out  to  meet  his  father  in  battle  in  606  aj>. 
Bhandi  preferred  the  cause  of  his  friend  Rajya  to  that  of 
his  father,  to  love  whom  he  may  never  have  had  any  cause. 

There  is  another  piece  of  contemporary  evidence  touching 
this  period,  which  it  is  worth  while  considering.     Harsha's 
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inaoriptions  (e.g.  tiie  Madhuban  oopper-plate  in  Epigr,  Ind,, 
i,  72)  mention  a  certain  Devagupta  aa  one  of  the  kings 
{r^;dno)  who  were  **  8ubdaed  in  battle  "  by  Bajya  Yardbana. 
It  liat  rightly  been  held  that  the  paasage  can  only  refer  to 
the  great  battle  in  wliich  Rajya  broke  the  power  of  the 
Miilava  emperor,  who,  aa  we  have  seen,  waa  olladitya,  the 
acm  of  Vikratuaditya.  The  insoription  does  not  say  of  which 
oountry  Di^vagupta  waa  king  (rq/a),  but  it  saggests  itself 
to  Gonnect  hiin  with  the  two  princes  Eumaragiipta  and 
Madhawgupta,  who»  ae  Ba^a  tella  us,  were  brought  to 
Prabhakaru*s  court  and  were  **  sons  of  the  Malwa  king  '* 
{malnva-raja,  H.C,  119).  In  that  case,  DevagQpta  being 
a  king  of  Malwa»^  the  question  further  suggests  itself:  was 
he  the  father  of  those  two  princes  ?  Now,  in  the  Aphsad 
inscription  of  Adityaaena  {Corpus  Inscr,  Ind.,  iii,  200)  we 
have  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Later  Qupta  kings.  This 
trea  gives  ns  Rlidhavagupta  as  the  son  of  Mahasenagupta ; 
amd  as  we  know  that  the  latter  was  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Ihnbhakara,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Maidhavagupta  of  tbe  Aphsad  inscription  with  the  prince 
Hadhavagupta  who  was  sent  to  Prabhakara's  court.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Devagupta  cannot  have  been  the 
father  of  Madhavagupta.  But  if  he  was  not  the  father,  in 
what  other  relation  can  he  have  stood  to  him  P  Here  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Mahasenagupta  belonged  to  the  generation 
cf  Aditya  Varman  (Prabhakara's  father),  who  married  his 
sister  Mahasenagupta,  while  Madhavagapta  belonged  to  the 
generation  of  Harsba  (Prabhakara's  son),  whose  associate  he 
was,  according  to  the  Aphsad  inscription  (line  15),  as  well 
aa  according  to  the  Harsa  Carita  {H.C.  120,  235).  There 
ia  clearly  here  a  gap:    some    member  is   wanted   between 


I  Biihier,  who  ilUo  hold^  that  Deva^ptn  iriu  a  ktnv  of  Mulwft,^  aaggwli 
"  ijfr.  Ind.<f  i,  70)  thiit  thiii  couutry  might  bi^  a  ''MaIvth  in  the  Piui|sb,  Di(Cb 
mmmm»,'Bt  to  ThsQL^Har.**  lliiB  1.4  .oti  ciTor.  There  is  no  Malwa  in  the  Ponjftb  at  iJl, 
•0  te  aa  I  knew.  There  19.  howevi^r,  a  Molwn  in  the  North- Weit  ProTnioe«,  in 
thf*  t'..#.  Kr.,jj.  Difitrkt,  uo  tbe  Giingeg;  and  p-^vii-  n,,i.i.^  jj^  ^j^  Malwa 
hi  (Cowell  antl  Thomas,  in  the  I  mslation,  p.  lii, 

pst  tact^j     Butilia  distant  no  iew  thuj  ii  a  tioin  Thanesar. 

Mt^niiivur,  tt  ia  a  smali  ploise,  and  thifre  m  no  evideuiM?  that  it  tiver  waa  the  capital 
(if  II  Miiite. 


i^.k.iu  1903. 


3$ 
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ICahasena  and  Madhava  to  correspond  to  the  generation 
of  Prabhakara.  Devagnpta  would  just  fill  that  gap ;  and, 
ooriooalj  enough,  the  wording  of  the  Aphsad  inscription 
points  not  only  to  the  existence  of  a  gap,  but  also  indicates 
how  it  is  to  be  filled  up.  Every  member  of  the  royal  line^ 
except  one,  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  son  (suta  or  tanaya) 
of  his  predecessor.  That  exception  is  Madhava.  Of  him 
it  is  not  said  that  he  was  the  ''son''  of  his  predecessor 
Mahasena,  but  only  that  he  ''came  from  him''  (taamdd 
abhIU).  But  further,  this  phrase  is  explained  by  sajring 
(1.  11)  that  Madhava  came  from  Mahasena  just  as  tbe  god 
Madhava  (i.e.  Krishna)  came  from  Vasudeva.  The  latter 
had  eight  sons  out  of  DevakI,  and  Krishna  was  the  youngest. 
The  phrase,  tberefore,  indicates  that  Mahasena  had  a  number 
of  sons,  of  whom  Madhava  was  the  youngest ;  and  I  suggest 
that  Devagnpta  was  the  oldest  of  them,  or,  at  least,  older 
than  either  of  the  two  brothers  Kumara  and  Madbava. 
Thus  there  would  certainly  have  been  three  sons  of 
Mahasenagupta,  and,  of  course,  there  may  have  been  more. 
But  in  any  case  there  would  be  an  appreciable  interval  in 
age  between  Deva  and  Madhava,  probably  eight  or  ten  yean, 
for  Kumara  was  four  years  older  than  Madhava.  This 
interval  would  explain  the  gap  in  the  genealogical  list  in 
point  of  generation  :  Devagupta  would  correspond  to 
Prabhakara. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  Mahasena  was  followed,  on  the 
throne  of  Eastern  Malwa,  by  his  eldest  son  Deva  ;  and  Deva 
was  followed  by  Madhava.  Kumara  did  not  reign,  because, 
in  all  probability,  he  accompanied  Bajya  Yardhana  in  his 
campaign  against  Siladitya,  and,  like  him,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Gauda.  Now,  though  the 
Aphsad  inscription  is  silent  regarding  the  reign  of  Devagupta, 
there  is  evidence  that,  as  a  fact,  he  did  reign :  we  have  it 
in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Yakataka  chief  Fravarasena  II 
(Corpus In8cr,Ind,,iii,235).  In  these  inscriptions  Fravarasena 
is  described  as  the  maternal  grandson  of  the  Maharajadhiraja 
Devagupta.  The  title  mahdr^'ddhirdja  not  only  proves  that 
he  was  a  reigning  sovereign  at  one  time,  but  that  he  put 
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forward  some  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Maukhari  chief  I^ana  Varraan,  who  (as  we  have 
seen)  also  assumed  the  imperial  title  tnaMrq/ddhirq/a,  Of 
coarse,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  two  Devagaptas  are 
identicaL  Buhler,  who  noticed  the  antique  character  of 
the  letters  of  the  Vakataka  inscriptions,  suggested  as  their 
date  "the  middle  of  the  fifth  century'*  {Indian  Antiquary, 
xii,  240),  but  did  not  attempt  to  identify  Devagupta. 
Dr.  Fleet,  though  he  felt  the  paloBographic  difficulty,  never- 
theless identified  Devagupta  with  the  Devagupta  of  the 
Later  Gupta  list,  who  was  "the  son  Adityasena,  and  belongs 
to  the  period  of  about  a.d,  680-700  "  {Corpus  Imcr,  Ind.^ 
Introd,,  15).  Professor  Eielhom»  in  Epigraphia  Indica,  iii, 
260,  simply  accepted  Dr*  Fleet's  identification.  For  myself, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the  Devagupta  of  the 
Yakataka  inscriptions  with  the  Devagupta  of  the  Harsha 
inscription.  This  identification  satisfies  sufficiently  the 
pala&ographic  demands  j  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  Dr.  Fleet 
had  known  the  Madhuban  inscription  of  Karsha  at  the 
time  be  wrote  about  the  Yakiitaka  inscriptions,  he  would 
have  anticipated  me  in  suggesting  it. 

Devagupta's  position,  however,  in  the  rival  contest  of 
that  period  is  not  quite  clear.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  title  of  nmhdnijddhtraja  proves  him  to  have  been 
a  claimant  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he  appears,  on  the  other 
hand^  in  the  battle  of  Bajya  Yardhana  against  8iladitya  in 
606  A.D.  on  the  side  of  the  latter*  What  probably  happened 
was  this :  we  have  seen  that  the  two  brothers  Eumara  and 
Madhava  were  sent  to  Prabhakara's  court  {H.C,  119).  They 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  sent  by  their  elder  T)rother, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity,  but  by  their 
father  Mahasenagupta.  The  latter,  accordingly,  must  have 
beea  still  reigning  at  that  time.  As  Eumara  was  then 
18  years  of  age  {H.C.  120),  the  same  as  his  friend  Rajya, 
who  was  bom  in  586  a»d.,  the  year  of  his  being  sent  to 
Frabhakara's  court  must  have  been  604  a.d.  Accordingly 
Mahasena  was  still  alive  and  reigning  in  604  a.d.  He 
probably  died,  however,  in  the  same  year ;   the  sending  of 
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his  two  aoiiB  may  have  heen  his  djriiig  arrangement.  He 
was  sQOoeeded  by  Deva,  who  at  onoe  asenmed  the  imperial 
title.  By  this  assumption  he  woald  naturally  come  into 
ooUision  with  Prabhakara,  who  since  the  dethronement  of 
&ladi^  in  693  a.d.  had  been  the  head  of  the  empife* 
Xhia  explains  two  things :  (1)  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
on  diladitya's  restoration  and  march  to  the  re -conquest 
of  £anaQJ  and  Thanesar,  Devagnpta  is  found  on  the  side  of 
S^ditya  fighting  against  Bajya  Yardhana,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  in  606  A.D.y  as  mentioned  in  Harsha's  inscriptions ; 
(3)  how  it  was  that  he  is  omitted  from  the  Later  Gupta 
genealogical  list;  the  Guptas  evidently  looked  upon  him 
as  a  renegade  of  whom  they  had  no  reason  to  be  proud. 

There  may,  however,  have  been  a  more  cogent  reason 
for  Devagupta's  exclusion  from  the  genealogical  list.  From 
Baca's  account  of  the  occurrences  it  appears  that,  while 
Bajya  lost  his  life  through  the  treachery  of  ''the  king  of 
Gauda"  {H.O.  178),  "a  man  named  Gupta,"  as  Bai^a 
contemptuously  calls  him  {H.O.  224),  was  also  implicated 
in  the  deed.  In  another  place  {H.C.  261)  Bai^a  calls  him 
"  a  noble  called  Gupta."  In  both  cases  he  disdains  to  call 
the  accomplice  by  his  proper  name.  I  suggest  that  this 
accomplice  was  Devagupta.  He  had  joined  Siladitya  in 
his  capture  of  Eanauj,  had  shared  his  defeat  at  the  hand 
of  Bajavardhana,  had  afterwards  escaped  back  to  Kanauj, 
and  finally  assisted  the  king  of  Gauda/  who  was  holding 

^  According  to  Uiuen  Tsiang  {Siyukiy  i,  210)  the  king  of  Gauda*8  name  was 
Sa^nka,  and  hia  country  was  Earna-suvarna.  Tho  latter  has  been  rightly 
identified  by  Mr.  BeTcrid^  with  RangmatT,  near  Berhampor  in  Bengal  {Journal 
A.S.B.,  bdi,  315).  The  name  Narendragupta  has  also  been  attributed  to 
di^anka,  but  on  quite  insufficient  grounds.  Cunningham  (Survey  ReporU^ 
ii,  157)  says  (in  1879)  that  he  "  learned  from  Dr.  Biihier  that  in  the  Jain  Books 
Sasangka  is  called  Narendra  Gupta.*'  But  Biihier  {Epigr.  Ind.y  i,  70),  in  1888, 
bases  his  information  only  on  '^  one  MS.  of  the  Sriharskaeharita.^*  That  manB- 
script  information  cannot  have  been  of  much  value,  for  it  is  entirely  ignored  by 
the  translators  CowoU  and  Thomas.  Beal,  in  u.  16  to  his  Siyuki^  i,  210,  states 
the  name  as  a  fact ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  other  basis  for  his 
statement  than  Cunningham's  apparently  misunderstood  information  of  BUhler. 
Practically,  therefore,  Narendragupta  as  a  name  of  Sa^auka  is  a  delusion. 
The  latter's  real  identity  and  relation  to  contemporary  d}'nasties  still  requires 
elucidation.  I  may  return  to  this  some  day ;  the  present  paper  is  already  t(K» 
long  for  it. 
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the  to  wo,  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  Rajya.  If  we 
remember  that,  aa  I  have  pointed  out,  in  all  probability 
EutniTragupta  was  with  Rajya  at  the  time,  and  shared  his 
miserable  &te,  it  sufficiently  explains  the  detestation  in  which 
Devagupta  must  have  been  held  by  his  family,  and  his  total 
exclusion  from  mention  in  the  family  list* 

The  leading  events  of  the  period  may  now  be  chrouologioally 
tabulated  thus : — 

4J.  533.  Vikramaditya  (Ya^dharman- Vishnu vardhana)  defeats  th« 

Huns,  founds  the  MlUava  empire,  and  reigns  <?.  fifty  years. 
r.  583.  Prabhakara  succeeds  to  the  chiefship   of  Thanesar,   and 

sets  up  a  riyal  claim  to  empire.     A  tea  years  war  ensues 
_  with  MalaTa. 

tf.  593.  ^iliditya,  son  o!  Vikramaditya,  is  dethroned,  snd  retires  to 

the  Huns  of  the  Pan  jab  and  Kashmir. 
^.  604.  Beragupta,  chief  of  Eastern  Malwa,  alfio  sets  up  a  riral 

claim,  but  submits  to  ^Tladitya,  who  has  returned  and 

regained   Malwa  with   the   help   of   Pravarasena   II   of 

Kashmir. 
606.  Decisive  battle   between  ^Haditya  and  Rajya  Vardhana, 

resulting  in  the  final  deBtruction  of  the  Malava  empire. 

In  addition  to  the  eontempomry  evidence,  above  discussed, 
we  have  two  traditional  accounts  of  the  period  in  question  t 
one  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  the  other  in  the  Raja  Tarahrjim. 
Hiuen  Tsiang's  account  has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly 
oontemporary.  As  he  was  in  India  between  629  and  645  a.i>., 
he  waa  separated  from  the  period  under  discussion  only  by 
about  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  being  a  foreigner, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  always  grasped  correctly  all 
the  details  of  the  historical  information  which  he  gathered^ 
and  which  for  him«  the  Buddhist  monk,  could  not  have 
the  paramount  interest  necessary  for  an  accurate  presentment 
in  his  report-  The  events  connected  both  with  Vikramaditya 
and  Stladitya  were  so  recent  that  they  must  still  have  been 
prominent  in  people's  minds  at  the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's 
visil  As  a  fact,  he  mentions  both  these  monarchs  by 
iiame»  and  recites  the  stories  he  heard  about  them.  But, 
what  can  hardly  ^rprise  in  his  case^  he  eonfounda  the  two 
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men,  and  ascribes  to  Yikramaditya  what  really  refers  to 
Slladityay  and  vice  versa.  The  failure  to  notice  this  confosion 
of  EUuen  Tsiang's  has  led  to  much  misunderstanding  of 
his  reports.  Thus,  in  Siyuki,  i,  106,  he  relates  about 
Yikramaditya  that  he  was  king  of  ^ravastl  and  a  man  of 
wide  renown ;  but  he  is  given  a  very  unpleasant  character. 
He  is  an  ill-conditioned  person,  who,  out  of  jealousy  of  the 
saint  Manorhita,  played  a  mean  trick  on  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  Manorhita  predicted  evil  on  him.  This  prediction 
came  true ;  for  (ibid.,  108)  a  little  afterwards  Yikramaditya 
lost  his  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  monarch  who 
widely  patronized  men  of  literary  merit  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  successor  of  Yikramaditya  here 
referred  to  is  SQaditya  of  TJjjain.  But  this  is  impossible;. 
SHaditya  of  Ujjain  is  not  known  for  any  literary  patronage. 
The  fact  is  that  Hiuen  Tsiang  has  been  confounding  tiie 
two  men  ;  what  he  says  about  Yikramaditya  refers  to 
^iladitya,  and  the  successor,  of  course,  is  Harsha  Yardhana. 
Yikramaditya  did  not  lose  his  kingdom,  but  Siladitya  did. 
Also  Yikramaditya's  character  was  very  different  from  that 
described  in  the  passage  above  referred  to.  His  true 
character  is  described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  another  passage 
(Sit/uki,  i,  261 ;  see  also  his  Life,  p.  148),  where,  however, 
he  wrongly  gives  it  to  Siladitya.  He  says  about  Siladitya 
{rede  Yikramaditya)  that  he  was  a  man  of  eminent  wisdom 
and  great  learning,  that  he  respected  the  ''  three  treasures  *' 
of  Buddhism,  that  he  was  never  angry  nor  injured  anyone^ 
that  he  endeared  himself  to  his  people,  and  that  his  memory 
was  still  (in  Hiuen  Tsiang's  time)  revered.  He  further 
says  of  him  that  he  ruled  "  for  fifty  years  and  more,"  and 
that  he  flourished  about  sixty  years  before  his  own  time. 
Now  Yikramaditya  ( =  Ya^odharman)  became  emperor 
c.  533  A.D.,  and  if  he  ruled  "  fifty  years  or  more,"  he  reigned 
down  to  c.  583,  which  is  quite  correctly  **  sixty  years 
before"  Hiuen  Tsiang.  All  Indian  tradition  is  unanimous 
in  ascribing  to  him  wisdom  and  literary  patronage.  And 
if  he  was  "  endeared  to  his  people  "  and  **  his  memory  was 
revered,"  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  "  lose  his  kingdom." 
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Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  his  ever  having  lost  it.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is :  Hiuen  Tsiang  simply  confounds  two 
names,  while  he  reports  the  facts  correctly.  With  the  true 
key  to  his  reports,  all  his  statements  fall  into  their  proper 
places.^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  account  in  the  Rq/a  TaranginL 
It  is,  as  has  been  recognized  long  since  and  by  everyone, 
much  confused.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  confusion  has  been  quite  realized.  The  fact  is  that 
£alhaiia,  who  lived  upwards  of  five  centuries  (1148  a.d.) 
after  the  period  in  question,  had  before  him  several  different 
legendary  accounts  of  it.  They,  no  doubt,  were  contained 
in  one  or  the  other  of  those  eleven  early  chronicles  to  which 
he  refers  as  his  sources  (i,  14,  and  Dr*  Stein's  Introd.,  p.  24)* 
Some  of  them  were  so  contradictory  that,  as  he  himself  says 
(ii,  6)>  he  refused  to  accept  them  as  accounts  of  the  same 
events,  but  treated  them  as  relating  to  successive  events. 
The  result  naturally  was  that  grotesque  chronology  which 
•'places  the  father  [Torama^a]  700  years  after  the  son 
[Mihiragula],*'  the  latter  himself  being  placed  1200  years 
too  early  (Dr.  Stein's  In  trod.,  pp.  65, 66,  and  his  note  to  iZ.T.  i, 
103 ;  Dr.  Hultzsch  in  Indian  Antiquary,  xix,  262).  There  were, 
more  especially,  two  contradictory  traditions.  One,  related 
in  chapter  ii,  centred  round  Pratapaditya ;  the  other,  in 
chapter  iii,  round  Pravarasena  II.     According  to  the  former, 

(1)  Pratapa^s  predecessor  (not  father)  Yuddhisthira,  who 
belonged  to  the  race  of  Mihiragula,  was  in  prison  (ii,  4) ; 

(2)  he  himself,  a  relative  of  Yikramaditya,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  ministers  (ii,  o) ;  (3)  at  that  time  Harsha  was 
over-lord  of  Kashmh*  (ii,  7) ;    (4)  Pratapa^s  grandson  was 

iTunjina  (ii,  11);  (5)  later  on,  one  Sandhimat,  not  of  the 
&  In  tbu  pasang^  {8\fHk%^  i^  267)  where  ho  bujs  that  Dhruirabh&^  waa  tli» 
aepbew  of  Silidityn,  the  ktt«r  uam»  may  or  may  not  bo  eorreot*  I  hniro  soi 
inTOitig&ted  the  point  aa  it  in  no  way  afleoti  tho  hifitory  o(  thu  period  I  am 
•onsideriiig.  Ii  Hiucn  Taiang^s  report  is  oorrect  that  Dhnivabha^  was  both  the 
nephew  of  Sil&ditya  and  grandson-in-law  of  Qaraha  yardhana,  of  coime,  he 
cannot  in  this  case  be  confounded  with  Vlkromaditya,  bat  must  be  the  real  num 
of  thai  name.    But  is  the  report  necenaril  j  oorroci  F 
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royal  line,  was  king  (ii,  117).  According  to  the  otiier 
tradition^  (1)  Prayaraaena's  father,  Torama^a,  who  belonged 
to  the  race  of  Mihimgnla  (iii,  57,  58),  was  in  prison  {m, 
104, 121) ;  (2)  he  himself  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the 
ministers  (iii,  281) ;  (3)  at  that  time  Harsha  (=YikraiDa- 
ditya)  was  oyer -lord  of  Kashmir  (iii,  125,  186,  187); 
(4)  Pravarasena's  grandson  was  Tunjina  (=Ra]^ditya,  iii, 
S66) ;  (5)  intermediately,  one  Matrigupta,  not  of  the  royal 
line,  was  king  (iii,  239).  Obviously  these  two  traditions 
refer  to  the  same  events :  Pratapa  corresponds  to  Pravan^ 
sena,  and  SandMmat  to  Matrigapta.  Bat  the  second 
tradition  is  mnch  nearer  the  truth :  Yikramaditya  (Harsha), 
having  deprived  the  Hunic  king  (Torama^a)  of  his  throne, 
placed  on  it  a  creature  of  his  own  (Matrigupta),  who,  later 
on,  was  dispkced  by  a  son  of  the  former  Hunic  king 
(Pimvarasena).  The  first  tradition  is  altogether  confused. 
Tufljina  is  a  Hunic  name ;  yet  he  is  represented  as  the 
grandson  of  Pratapa,  who  is  said  to  be  a  ''relative''  of 
Yikramaditya  t  The  second  tradition  goes  on  to  relate  that 
Pravarasena  assisted  Yikramaditya's  son,  Pratapafila  or 
Siladitya,  to  recover  his  parental  kingdom  (iii,  330).  It 
may  be  that  here  we  have  the  root  of  the  story  of  the 
first  tradition  about  Pratapaditya  being  a  "  relative "  of 
Yikramaditya,  who  gave  him  the  throne  of  Kashmir.  For 
Pratapaditya  has  some  features  in  common  with  Pratapasila 
aa  well  as  with  Matrigupta.  A  curious  point  about  the 
otherwise  fairly  accurate  second  tradition  is  that  it  entirely 
ignores  Mihiragula.  He  is  prominently  mentioned,  however, 
in  a  third  tradition  which  Kalhana  had  also  before  him,  and 
which  he  has  worked  into  his  first  chapter.  According  to 
this  tradition,  Mihiragula  was  the  son  of  Yasukula,  and 
grandson  of  Hiranyakula  (i,  288,  289).  From  Mihiragula's 
own  Gwaliyor  inscription  (Corpus  Inscr,  Ind.,  iii,  163)  we 
know  that  he  was  a  son  of  Toramana.  It  follows,  then,  that 
Yasukula  is  another  name  of  Toramana ;  and  as  the  second 
tradition  makes  Pravarasena  to  be  a  son  of  Toramana,  it 
would  further  follow  that  Toramana  had  two  sons,  Mihira- 
gula and  Pravarasena,  or  that  Mihiragula  had  a  brother 
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Pmvaraeetia.  Now  here  comes  in  a  fourth  tradition,  which 
is  reported  by  Hiuen  Tailing.  According  to  him  (Su/uki^ 
i,  l^ii  ff.),  after  Mihiragula  had  set  out  for  the  ctmquest  of 
the  Gupta  empire,  a  vouager  brother  of  his,  whom  he  had 
bft  bebiad,  usurped  the  throne  in  hm  home  dominions  (the 
Panjab,  Gandhara),  and  when  he  tried  to  return  after  hia 
defeat,  finding  his  brother  in  posseasioD,  he  took  refuge  in 
Kashmir,  the  king  of  which  country  put  him  in  charge  of 
a  small  territory.  The  really  important  point  in  this  relation 
is  that  Mihiragula  had  a  younger  brother,  and  that,  there- 
fore, Toramana  had  two  sons.  The  name  of  that  younger 
brother  may  have  been  Pravarasena.  At  the  same  time,  it 
ii  to  be  noticed  that  Hiuen  Tsiang^s  tradition  distinguishes 
between  the  (unnamed)  king  of  Kashmir,  who  gave  an 
aaylum  to  tlie  defeated  Mihiragula^  and  the  (unnamed) 
younger  brother  of  Mihiragula,  and  that,  while  the  third 
tradition  of  the  Rdja  Taraitgmi  makes  niranya(kulaj  to 
be  the  father  of  Vaaukula-Toramana  and  grandfather  of 
Mifairagula  (i,  288,  289),  the  second  tradition  represents 
Hiraijya  as  being  the  brother  of  Toramana  (iii,  102),  and 
therefore  uncle  of  Mihiragula. 

I  do  not  profess,  with  the  information  at  px^esent  aTailable, 
to  explain  all  the  obscurities  of  the  four  traditions,  or  to 
harmonize  them.  But  one  point  is  certain.  If  the  S^a 
Taramjini  is  correct  in  asserting  that  Pravarasena  assisted 
in  the  restoration  of  Slladityu,  his  father  Toramana  cannot 
have  been  the  same  as  the  Toramana  who  was  the  father 
of  Mihiragula.  For,  as  wo  have  aeen,  feiladitya's  restoration 
must  be  placed  in  605  A.D.,  while  Mihiragula'a  father 
must  have  died  before  515  a.  d.  {Corpus  Inner,  Tnd,,  iii, 
Introd,,  p.  12).  It  follows  that  Pravarasena  II  himself 
cannot  have  been  the  younger  brother  of  Mihiragula.  That 
brother  might  have  been,  however,  Pravarasena  I,  also  called 
Tuiijina  and  SreRtha^ena,  who,  according  to  the  JR4ja 
Tarahgini  (second  tradition,  iii,  97, 102-lOft),  was  the  grand- 
father  of  Pravarasena  II.  If  so,  Pravarasena  I*s  father, 
Meghavahana,  who  is  said  {R.T,  iii,  2)  to  have  been 
brought  from  Qandhara  to  be  king  of  Kashmir,  would  be  the 
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well-known  ToramaigLa  I,  the  father  of  Mihiragula.  We 
should  then  have  also  two  Hiranyas :  one^  the  grandfather 
of  Mihiragula;  the  other,  the  nephew  of  Mihiragula  and 
brother  of  ToramaijLa  11.^  All  this  would  suit  the  known 
dates  weU  enough.  It  may  be  exhibited  in  the  following 
table : — 

Hira^ya  I  (perhaps  Lae-lih  or  Lahkhana),  e.  465-490  a.d., 

I            conquered  Grandhara  and  the  Panjah. 
Torama^a  I  (Yasukula  or  Meghavahana),  e,  490-515  ▲.d., 
J conquered  JKaahmir. 


Biihiragula,  e,  515-540,  Pravarasena  I  (Tunjina  or  dre^thaaena) 

defeated  o,  533,  retires  usurps  in  the  Panjah  and  Oandhara. 

to  Kashmir  e,  536.  I 


Matpgupta  (or  Sandhimat)'       Hira^ya  II  (king).        Torama^a  11  (in  prison].. 
inSashnur  e.  536-583,  | 

resigns  e.  583.  Pravarasena  II,  e»  588- 

610,  restored  to  "   '    ' 


Pravarasena  II  espoused  the  cause  of  Yikramftditya's  son 
j^Iladitya^  and  assisted  in  his  restoration.  He  must  have 
had  some  good  cause  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  man  whose 
father  had  dethroned  his  own  granduncle,  Mihiragula^  and 
was  detested  by  him  {R.T.  iii,  265,  266,  282).  I  would 
suggest  that  ^iladitya  had  reversed  his  father's  policy  and 
favoured  the  Hunic  chiefs,  and  it  was  this  policy  that  led 
to  his  general  UDpopularity,  to  the  rise  of  the  Thanesar  chiefs 
as  rival  emperors,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Malava  empire. 


^  In  the  light  of  this  information  it  seems  desirahle  to  re-examine  the  coins  of 
Hiranya,  Toramana,  and  Mihiragula.  Sec  Ind.  Ant.y  xv,  245,  and  Proccedingi 
A.8.B.,  1885. 

*  Matfi^pta  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  about  5  years  {Ii,T.  iii,  264), 
but  Sandhimat  is  given  47  years  {R.T,  ii,  142).  Deducting  47  from  583,  we 
obtain  636  as  the  year  of  Vikramaditya's  conquest  of  Kashmir. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


L    The  Mahabhaeata  and  the  Drama. 

iB  Fropessor  Rhys  Davids, — In  his  excellent  book 
"The  Great  Epic  of  India/'  Professor  Hopkins  has  shown 
(pp.  54-57}  that  in  the  whole  of  the  ^lahabhurata  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  drama,  except  in  one  single  line, 
Mahabh,  II,  11,  36,  where  Drama  is  personified : — 

nataka  vividhah  karyah 
kathakhyajikakarikah  | 

Professor  Hopkins  remarks  that  this  line  **  belongs  clearly 
to  an  interpolated  soene,  and  the  fact  that  real  drama, 
nufaka,  is  mentioned  only  here  in  the  whole  epic  till  the 
Harivamsa,  should  show  its  age/'  Now  I  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Hopkins'  view  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  whole 
ecene.  Still  the  mention  of  the  Nataka  proves  nothing  for 
the  date  of  the  lokapdlam-bhdkhf/dna,  as  the  line  in  question 
has  been  interpolated  even  later  than  the  whole  scene  itself, 
and  would  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Mahabharata,  if  we  had  one.  For  in  the  Alalayalam  MS.  of 
the  Sabhaparvan  (R,A«S.,  Whish,  No.  18)  t/m  line  is  mimng. 
I  give  the  whole  passage  (II,  11,  31-36)  from  theMalayalam 
MS,,  without  correcting  any  mistakes : — 

rgredaa  sSmaveda^  ca  yajurvedas  ca  pa^dava  | 
atharvaredas  ca  tatha  parvani  ca  viiampate  | 
itihasopaveda^  ca  vedangani  ca  sarvasah  | 
aavitrl  durggatarl  vani  saptavidha  tatha  | 
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medha  dhrtid  duci§  caiva  prajna  ksantismrtir  yasah  | 
samani  stutigltaiii  gathai§  ca  viyidha  api  | 
bhasyai^i  tarkayuktani  dehayanti  visampate  | 
ksano  lavo  muhurttai§  ca  diva  ratris  ca  bharata  | 

The  Telugu  MS.  of  the  India  Office  agrees  here  with  oar 
•editions,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  line  in  which 
the  drama  is  mentioned  is  the  work  of  a  very  recent  inter- 
polator. For  the  Bev.  J.  Dahlmann  ("  Mahabharata  als  Epos 
und  Rechtsbuch,"  p.  298)  the  passage  in  question  was  a  very 
welcome  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  dramatic  literature  in 
the  fifth  century  6.c.  (his  date  of  the  Mahibharata-Smrti). 
There  was  in  his  opinion  no  reason  why  this  passage  should 
be,  as  Professor  Sylvain  L^ vi  ("  Le  th^&tre  Indien,"  App.,  p.  58) 
said,  "  plus  que  suspect."  From  the  point  of  view  of  textual 
criticism,  the  Key.  J.  Dahlmann  said  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  describing  that  verse  or  that  passage  as  'old.' 
Now  we  see  that  it  is  real  '  textual  criticism '  which  proves 
the  very  line  in  which  Ndtaka  occurs  to  be  anything  but 
'  old.'  This  shows  again  how  important  the  South  Indian 
MSB.  of  the  Mahabharata  are,  and  it  is  one  more  proof  of  the 
^evX  need  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  great  Hindu  epic. 

M.    WlNTERNITZ. 

Prague,  April  19,  1903. 


2.    Tibetan  MSS.  in  the  Stein  Collection. 

Washington,  D,C» 

April  6th,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  have  read  with  great 
interest  Mr.  Barnett's  article,  which  appeared  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Society's  Journal,  on  the  Tibetan  MSS.  in  the 
Stein  Collection. 

I  have  only  had  Dr.  Stein's  Preliminary  Report  and  the 
accompanying  plate  (xvi)  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this 
valuable  Tibetan  document.  Dr.  Stein  (p.  57)  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Endere  site,  where  the  find  was  made, 
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waa  dfiflepted  earlier  than  DaadaQ-Uiliq,  which  he  tella  ua 
(p.  40)  waa  probably  abandoned  about  tbe  eod  of  the  eighth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bamett^  relying  on 
a  Chinese  sgraffito  found  in  the  same  building  as  the  Tibetan 
fragmenta,  states  his  conviction  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
dated  later  than  the  eighth  century. 

While  I  am  unable,  without  having  seen  this  Chinese 
sgraffito^  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  important  question, 
I  must  confess  that  I  fail  to  see  how  it  can  fix  the  date  of 
Tibetan  manuscripts  found  scattered  about  the  buildizig  on 
which  it  was  scrawled. 

However,  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  Mr*  Bamett  that 
these  fragments  are  among  the  earliest  known  relics  of 
Tibetan  literature  which  have  reached  us.  We  have 
fortunately,  for  purposes  of  comparative  study,  a  dooument 
in  Tibetan  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  consequently  practically  contemporaneous  with  the  Stein 
fragments,  and  which  has  tbe  inestimable  value  of  being 
dated,  or  rather  whose  date  we  can  exactly  fix  by  means 
of  unimpeachable  historical  records,  both  Tibetan  and 
Chinese,  I  refer  to  the  tablet,  locally  called  the  do-ring^ 
still  standing  in  Lhasa  before  the  great  temple  or  Ja*f&o 
k*ang,  which  gives  the  text  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  of 
a  treaty  concluded  in  aji.  822  between  the  £mperor  of 
China,  Mu  Tsung,  and  the  King  of  Tibet,  Ralpachan. 
A  fairly  good  facsimile  of  a  rubbing  taken  of  this  inscription 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  by  Dr.  S,  W. 
Bushell  (see  n.s.,  XII,  pp.  435-541). 

I  have  compared  the  spelling  of  the  Tibetan  part  of  the 
Lhasa  inscription  with  that  of  the  8tein  fragments,  and  have 
found  that  in  both  mtfi  («)  ib  used  instead  of  mi  (^}  'not,' 

myed  {%^)   for  med  («^)  'not,  nothing,*  and  mining  (Sc,) 

instead  of  ming  (^^)  *name/  Mr.  Bamett  tells  os  that  in 
olber  leaves  of  tbe  Stein  fragments  he  has  examined  he  has 
found  mge  {M)  for  me  (^)  'fire,*  and  dmt/igs  (y^^^)  for 


z^^^ 
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dmigs  (^^^)  '  thought,  idea.*  Not  one  of  the  other  singular 
features  noted  by  Mr.  Bamett  in  the  MSS.  occurs  in  the 
inscription.  The  absence  of  a  final  d  at  the  end  of  words, 
which  in  the  modem  language  terminate  in  r,  I,  or  n,  is 
particularly  interesting.     It  has  bkur  (^jp^),  ahyar  (9^)f 

hphrul  (0.^01),  mjal  (»IE,ai),  yul  (;gat),  rdul  (?«!),  dbon  (^^), 
phrin  (^)>  etc.,  which  is  the  spelling  of  the  present  day. 

As  regards  the  use  of  y  between  m  and  the  vowels  i  and  0, 
I  am  inclined  to  see  in  it  an  attempt,  since  abandoned,  to 
differentiate,  in  certain  cases,  words  with  nearly  the  same 
sound  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  time.  Mr.  Bamett 
remarks  that  while  mye  (o)  is  used  in  the  fragments  for 

me  'fire,'  it  is  written  me   (1)   in   the  compound  word 

meaning  'flower'  {me-thog  ^•J?^).  This,  it  seems  to  me^ 
confirms  my  view,  for  there  was  no  possibility  of  confusion 
in  this  case.  At  the  present  time,  I  may  remark,  such 
words  as  §*^  'sickness'  are  pronounced  nya-wa,  f\*^  'to 
wound'  is  ma-tca,  ST''  'a  reed  pen'  is  nyug-ma,  but 
S^  •  zi  'a  fog '  is  mug-pa  ;  but  when  the  language  was  first 
^ed  in  writing  all  superposed  letters  which  were  prefixes 
were  pronounced  (see  Schiefner,  Tibetische  Situlien,  p.  330). 

As  to  the  frequent  use  in  the  Stein  fragments  of  final  d 
after  r,  /,  and  n,  I  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  evidence  of  an 
archaic  form,  but  think  it  is  probably  an  irregularity  peculiar 
to  the  copyist,  ia  other  words  simply  a  fault  in  spelling. 
In  two  cases  at  least  in  the  fragments  published  in  the 
Preliminary  Report  (pi.  xvi),  the  final  d  seems  only 
explainable  by  supposing  it  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  I  refer  to  line  2  of  the  first  fragment,  where  we 
have  tinge-hdzind'to  (^^*  ^^^^•^),  which  then  as  now  must 
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have  been  pronounced  tingen-dzindo,  Tlie  second  example 
ig  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  same  fragment,  ma-nord-pa  dang 
(^  •^^^•5  •^c;),  which  in  many  portions  of  the  country 
would  still  be  pronounced  ma-nord-pa  dang^  though  written 
ma  norpa  dang.  Aa  to  evident  caaes  of  irregular  spelling, 
we  find  one  in  the  first  fragment  on  the  first  line,  where  we 
have  hMi  Ua  ste  ( ^'^^  •  'g  •  ^ ),  while  on  the  second  line  we 

have  the  correct  form  in  hdi  Ua  bu  (^S'^S*^)*     On  the 

third  line  we  have  bkah  sUalr  to  {^^^•'^^X^*^  )  instead  of 
bkah  sUal  to. 

The  second  Stein  fragment  on  pL  xvi,  although  I  think 
written  by  the  same  hand  which  wrote  the  first,  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  singular  orthographic  features  found  in 
the  latter,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  use  of  myi  (3) 
instead  of  mi  (J^ )  '  not/ 

On  the  whole,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the  views 
expreaaed  by  Mr.  Bamett  as  to  the  "enormous  importance 
of  the  Stein  fragment  for  the  knowledge  of  Tibetan 
palaeography  and  orthoepy"  until  the  peculiarities  met  with 
in  them  have  been  found  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
texts — (1)  because  a  practically  contemporaneous  document, 
the  Lhasa  inscription,  does  not  ofier  similar  irregularities, 
except  as  regards  the  use  of  y  between  m  and  the  vowels 
•  and  e ;  (2)  as  regards  final  d  after  I,  n,  and  r,  the  use  of 
double  final  suffixes  (there  are  ten  in  Tibetan,  g,  ng^  d^  n,  6, 
itt,  r,  /,  «,  and  a)  is  in  violation  of  a  well-known  rule  of 
Tibetan  grammar  as  laid  down  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Indian  missionaries  and  interpreters  who  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centuries — at  all  events  somewhere  near  the  time 
when  these  fragments  were  probably  written  —  gave  the 
present  script  to  the  country  and  a  regular  orthography, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  departed  from  in 
good  manuscripts,  books,  and  lapidary  inscriptions, — Very 
sincerely  yours, 

W.   W,   ROCKHILL. 
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3.    The  Far  East. 

5,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
May  Ut,  1903. 

Drab  Professor  Bhts  Davids, — I  was  delighted  to  see 
in  the  April  namber  of  the  Journal  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  the  Society  proposes  in  the  future  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  Far  East  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 
As  one  of  a  minority  of  members  whose  interests  in  mattera 
Asiatic  are  almost  confined  to  the  regions  ultra  Oangem, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  for  some  time  past  felt 
that  our  qyeoial  subjects  were  not  meeting  with  as  much 
recognition  as  their  relative  and  growing  importance  teemed 
to  me  to  deserve,  while  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  fields  of 
study  were,  in  my  humble  judgment,  getting  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  attention.  In  the  vast  fields  of  research 
represented  by  Indo-China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Chinese  Empire,  Korea,  and  Japan,  amounting  as  they  do  in 
point  of  population  to  more  than  the  half  of  Asia,  and 
including  at  least  a  like  proportion  of  subjects  of  interest, 
there  is  far  more  left  to  do  than  in  India  and  South- Western 
Asia,  which  have  been  worked  at  so  long  and  so  thoroughly. 
Yet  even  the  excellent  pioneer  work  that  has  been  done  in 
the  Far  East,  much  of  it  by  foreign  scholars,  but  a  good  deal 
by  British  also,  is  virtually  unknown  in  this  country,  except 
amongst  a  very  limited  circle  of  readers ;  and  that  mainly 
because  there  has  been  no  sufficient  opportunity  of  making 
them  acquainted  with  it.  The  new  venture  seems  to  me  to 
be  well  calculated  to  farther  this  end,  as  well  as  to  encourage 
new  lines  of  research  ;  and  even  if  it  only  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  current  work  in  these  outlying  fields,  it  will  be  fulfilling 
a  very  useful  function.  I  think  the  Council  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  action  in  the  matter. — I  am,  yours 
very  truly, 

C.  Otto  Blaoden. 
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4.    Ptolemy's  Geography, 

April  2Wi,  1903. 
Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  — ^  I  see  that  we  are 
going  to  publish  Colonel  fterini's  Researches  on  Ptolemy's 
Geography.  The  set  of  maps  to  illustrate  that  work,  whioh 
were  made  circd  1552-78  by  Ignazio  Danti,  still  exist  iu 
the  Guardaroba  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  Vasaii 
states  that  the  maps  are  Ptolemy's  brought  up  to  date* 
There  are  fifty  -  three  of  them,  and  three  relate  to  India. 
Polibothra^  Gaur,  Bengala,  Rbotasgarh,  Satgaon,  etc.,  are 
marked  on  tbem,  and  they  appear  to  be  of  interest  as  being 
nearly  a  century  earlier  than  those  of  Bleau,  On  one  of 
the  maps  of  India  is  the  date  1575.  Danti  belonged  to 
Perugia,  and  was  a  brother  of  the  sculptor  Vincenzio.  He 
mecuted  the  maps  for  Cosimo,  the  first  Grand  Duke.  The 
lamps  are  large  (Vasari  says  two  braccia  high),  and  are 
ptinted  on  walnut-wood  on  the  panels  of  the  wardrobe. 
Yasari,  I  believe,  describes  them  in  his  book  about  painters, 
etc,,  published  at  Florence  in  1568,  p.  877,  but  I  only 
know  his  account  from  a  quotation  in  a  book  by  Leonardo 
Ximenes  on  the  ancient  and  modem  Florentine  gnomon 
(Florence,  1757,  p.  xUii).  It  seems  to  me  that  Danti's 
maps  must  be  about  the  earliest  that  we  have  of  Bengal^ 
though  of  course  there  must  be  earlier  Portuguese  ones. 
Tbrae  surely  must  be  somewhere  a  monograph  on  Danti's 
work*  Tiraboechi,  I  believe,  has  a  notice  of  him,  and  he 
is  also  in  the  Biographie  tlniverselle. — ^Yours  sincerely, 

H.  Bevbrxdoe. 


6.    ''The  Far  East/' 

Seend  Lodge, 

May  4th,  1903. 
Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  it  is  proposed  to  bring  out  a  periodical  specially  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  matters  of  Far  Eastern  inquiry. 

i.m.A.s.  1903.  37 
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The  Far  East  differs  from  the  nearer  and  middle  East 
in  nearly  every  important  particular  of  its  civilization 
and  history.  It  became  essentially  Sinesian  in  both  these 
respects,  and  if  a  wave  of  Buddhism  passed  over  the 
immense  tract  and  its  enormous  population,  its  influence, 
never  fundamental,  but  rather  of  a  stimulative  than  of 
a  creative  character,  has  ceased — to  be  replaced  for  the  most 
part  by  modem  tendencies  drawn  from  the  West,  with 
which  the  near  and  middle  East,  the  home  of  Islamism 
and  Brahminism,  are  still  out  of  all  sympathy. 

Further,  the  races  who  dwell  in  the  boundless  territories 
washed  by  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  possess 
a  literature  of  which  hardly  the  fringe  has  been  touched. 
A  more  complete  investigation  brings  every  day  to  light  new 
elements,  archaeological,  historical,  and  folklorist,  tending 
to  show  the  course  of  thought  and  life  that  has  brought 
these  immense  and  isolated  populations  into  an  ordered 
civilization  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  upon  lines  quite  other 
than  those  which  have  obtained  in  the  West  or  in  the  near 
and  middle  East — elements  which  call  for  separate  treatment 
and  are  well  worthy  of  distinct  recognition  in  periodical 

literature. — Yours  truly, 

F.  Victor  Dickins. 

6.    Vyadhisutra  on  the  Four  Aryasatyas. 

Ghent. 
April  15th,  1903. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  —  Professor  Kern  has 
called  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  therapeutic 
doctrine  of  the  Buddha  and  Indian  medical  science.  He 
writes  in  his  "  Manual  of  Buddhism,"  p.  46 :  "  It  is  not 
difl&cult  to  see  that  these  four  Satyas  are  nothing  else  but 
the  four  cardinal  articles  of  Indian  medical  science,  applied 
to  the  spiritual  healing  of  mankind,  exactly  as  in  the  Yoga 
doctrine.^    This  connection  of  the  Aryasatyaa  with  medical 

*  E.g.,  in  Yogasutra,  ii,  16,  comm. :  **  yatha  cikitsyastram  catoiry^am : 
rogo,  rogabetur,  arogyaqi,  bhaisajyam  iti,  eyam  idam  api  ^traiii  caturYytiiam 
eya,  tadyatba :  saipsara^^,  saipBarabetiir,  mokfo,  mokfopuya  iti    .     .    .     .** 
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science  was  apparently  not  unknown  to  the  BuddhistB 
themselvest  for  in  LaL  v,.  p.  448»  we  find  Immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  two  formulas  the 
sigiiificant  worda  :  *  nfpanno  vaidf/ardjak  pramacaka^  mrm- 
dukhhehhyah     .     .     .     /  and  again,  p-  458 : 

U*irdture  fivahke  kiHattjddhipraphiite  | 
midyarai  team  samutpannah  mrvartjddhipmmocakah  1|*" 

"In  a  long  ailing  world  of  creatures*  plagued  with  the 
sickness  of  sins,  thou  wast  born,  the  prince  of  physicians, 
deliveritig  from  all  sicknesses/* 

Allusions  to  the  therapeutic  omniscience  of  the  Tathagata 
are,  of  course,  numerous;  some  are  very  persuasive  and  to 
the  point ;  for  instance*  Bodhicaryavatara,  ii,  65  foil. ; 

timraryddhibhiio  *pi  midyardkyam  na  langhayei  \ 

intra  mrrqpiaraidfjmya  Hartaialydpahdrmnk  \ 
wokyam  nUanghaydmUi  dhig  mam  atyantamohitam  \\ 

"Though  with  but  a  passing  disease  to  fear,  one  should 
not  transgress  the  physician's  bidding.  Even  so,  I 
transgress  the  bidding  of  the  omniscient  physician  who 
draws  forth  every  cause  of  pain — shame  on  me  for  my 

supreme  stupidity ! " 

And  ibid.,  vii,  22  folLi  a  comparison  between  the  bodily 
diseases  and  the  mental  ones,  between  the  hard  methods  of 
the  medical  scientists  and  kind  methods  of  the  moral  teacher : 

Barm  *pi  Taidydh  kurranti  kriydduhkhair  arogatdm  \ 

tasmdd  hahuni  dithkhdni  hanium  Hodhavyam  alpakam  || 

kriydm  imam  apy  ucitdm  taravaidyo  na  dattavdn  \ 

madhurenopacdretm  cikiiBati  mahdturdn  || 

ddau  ^dkddiddne  *}n  niyojayati  ndyakah  \ 

tat  karoti  kramdt  pakdd  yat  avamdfmdny  apt  tyajet  \  \ 

**  There  is  no  physician  but  cures  disease  with  some  pain  in 
the  treatment :  thus  to  destroy  great  pains  a  little  must 
be  borne.     This  treatment,  usual  though  it  be,  the  Qreat 
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Physician  has  n^t  followed :  with  pleasarable  handlMg 
heals  he  the  greatest  sufferers.  First  he  engages  na, 
oar  leader,  in  the  giving  of  herbs  and  the  like:  this 
does  he  that  in  due  course  afterwards  we  may  renotmise 
even  our  own  flesh." 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  AbhidharmakoiSa  and  in  so  many 
words  the  actual  parallel  discovered  by  Professor  Kern.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  Koi§a  (MS.  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique) 
Yadomitra  has  the  following  glosses : — 

vyddhim  drstveti  .  vyadhir  duhkhaisatyasyopamanam ; 
tannidanam  samudayasatyasya ;  tatksayo  nirodhasatyasya ; 
^tadbhaisajyam  margasatyasyopamanam  .  autre  *py  esa  Batyd- 
niXIn  dratdnta  iti.  Yyadhisutre  .  katham  .  caturbhir  angaih 
samanvagato  bhisak  ^  tolyapaharta  rajarhai§  ca  bhavati  r^a- 
yogyad  ca  rajangatve  ca  samkhyam  gacchati  .  katamaiii 
caturbhih  P  abadhakuiSalo  bhavati,  abadhasamutthanakuiSalah, 
abadhaprahaigLakudalah,  prahinasya  cabadhasyayatyam  ^  anut- 
padakutolah  .  evam  eva  caturbhir  angaih  samanvagataa 
tathagato  'rhan  samyaksambuddho  'nuttarabhisak  ^ya- 
pahartety  ncyate.  Eatamaid  caturbhih  P  iha  bhiksavas 
tathagato  'rhan  samyaksambuddha  idam  duhkbam  arya- 
satyam  iti  yathabhutam  prajanati,  ayam  duhkhasamudayah ; 
ayam  duhkbanirodhah ;  iyam  duhkhanirodhagamini  pratipad 
aryasatyam  iti  yathabhutam  prajanati  .  iti. 

I  do  not  know  this  Vyadhisutra  from  other  sources.  The 
phraseology  is  of  the  best  kind.  You  will  observe  that, 
according  to  this  sutra,  the  third  satya  is  the  way  (marga, 
upaya)  to  the  destruction  of  the  disease,  and  the  fourth 
the  way  to  its  not-appearing-again  (a-punarbhava).  The 
scholastic  point  of  view,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  difierent.' — 
Yours  faithfully, 

Louis   DE   LA   VaLl£e   PoUSSIN. 


^  MS.  (here  and  infra)  has :  bhisak  kaba".  I  suppose  that  the  old  Nepaleoe 
ligature  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  moaem  copyist. 

*  MS.  has  *»*y5m. 

'  This  attribute  of  the  Buddha  helps  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Bhaiiajyaguru 
of  the  later  mythology  which  Dr.  Griinwedel  (Myth.  B.,  p.  118)  pronounce» 
''noohtmerUttrbar."— (7.  BendtM, 
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7,     NaNJIo's   1185 BttiVAVlVBKA. 

Dear  Phofessor  Rhys  Davids, — Bunyiu  Nanjio's  1185, 
PAn-zo-tan-Iun  (Prajuadlpa  Sastra,*  PrajMpradipaidfitra- 
kdrikdt  or  \t/dkkf^d  ? '),  is  said  by  the  editor  to  have  been 
**  composed  by  the  Bodbisattvas  Nagiirjaoa  and  Nirdesa- 
prabha  (?  '  distinct  -  brightness/  or  Piiigalanetra),  the 
ktter  explaining  500  verses  of  the  former/*  That  is  clear 
enough.  Niniemprabha  may  be  a  wrong  translation  of 
^  fA  W  (Fan-pieh-min)  ;  but  humannm  C6i  vrmre.  The 
origin  of  Pihgaldneira  alone  ia  perplexing. 

But  if  we  glance  at  the  table  of  Additions  (p,  xxxv),  or 
the  first  Appendix  (s.  nom.  Beva),  we  are  definitively 
puzzled  :  "  for  Nirdeiaprabha  (?  distinct  -  brightness,  or 
Pihgalanetra)  read  Niknefra  (or  Aryadcva)/*  And  again: 
"  Arya  Dtta^  also  called  Nlianetra,  on  account  of  hi3  having 
two  spots,  as  large  aa  the  eyes,  on  his  cheeks.  Ilia  real 
name  was  Catidrnkhti" 

To  make  things  more  obscure,  observe  that  Nanjio's  1179, 
the  iTuii-lun  or  Mailhyamakafaatra,  gives  us  a  Miila-  or 
Qipital-Text  by  Nagarjuna,  and  a  tika  by  Nilacaksus  (P  *  blue 
•ye/  or  Piiigalanetra) .  This  Nilacaksus  must  again  be 
Candraklrtl. 

The  observations  ol  Dr*  Takakusu  (in  J.Il*A.S.,  1903, 
p.  181)  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  matter. 

The  Madhyamakacastra,  or  MQlamadhyamaka,  ia  un- 
doubtedly the  collection  of  the  Madhyamika  aphorisms,^ 
attributed  by  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  Chinese  tradition  to 
Nagu  rjuna.^ 

There  is  in  Nepalese  literature  and  in  the  Tibetan 
a  Madhyamakavrtti  (Prasannapada  nama)   by  CandrakirtT, 


*  K?fli!  Prftjnfiprffd^pff .    fVy?/w^  ij(  of  course  correct.    But  I  wonder  why  Nanjici 
wrii  Hi6  Tibetiui  bus :  Pnulxna  n&ma  mdkniAdhya- 

0131  '  -b«. 

in.    hi.jiiH  ol  UiiJ  NiiEarjiKi«i*8  iistni  (Xrealbe)  cif  tbfl 
Ni  liorlsmB  or  ftutra*),     Ftf^n/iprttdipit  U  the  mnjiB  of  tlu| 

to  iho  o^iophoa  of  Ui«  Tibvtati  trttidktion  oi  thiA  book,  fhitae  «re 
441'  -  or  Alokus. 
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which  I  am  now  editing  for  the  Bibliotheca  Buddhica.  It 
bears  no  intimate  relation  either  to  Nanjio's  1179  or  ta 
his  1185. 

But  there  is  in  the  Tanjur,  Mdo,  xviii,  a  commentary  on 
the  Madhyamaka9a8tray  by  Bhavaviveka  ^  {LegS'ldan-htf/ed), 
entitled  Prajmpradipa  Mulamadhyamakavrtti.  This  is  exactly 
the  title  of  the  Nanjio's  1185;  and  novice  as  I  am  in 
Chinese  lexicography,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Fan-pieh-min 
could  be  well  translated,  not  distinct-brightness,  but  bright- 
distinctness  (compare  the  Tibetan  kgS'ldan-hbi/ed^z*  good 
distinction ') ;  that  viveka  was  a  better  translation  of  distinct 
than  nirdeSa ;  lastly,  that  Nanjio  himself  (or  his  sources  P) 
had  translated  (Appendix  i,  No.  14)  Tshin-pien  =  '  clear 
discussion '  =  Bhavaviveka.^ 

At  my  request,  my  brother  Henry  de  la  Valine  Poussin 
sent  me  a  translation  of  the  beginning  of  1185  (being  the 
major  part  of  the  introduction) ;  and  I  received  a  few  days 
afterwards  (by  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas) 
a  copy  of  the  commencement  of  the  Tibetan  xylograph.  The 
accord  was  more  admirable  than  I  could  have  ever  hoped. 
All  the  Madhyamika  treatises  have  the  same  phraseology, 
and  all  the  commentators  are  given  to  explaining  the  subject, 
the  purpose,  and  the  so  -  called  *  relation '  of  the  treatise ; 
but  the  Chinese  (my  brother's  translation  from  the  Chinese) 
and  the  Tibetan  do  agree  in  details,  and  the  coincidence  is 
complete.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  introductory 
stanza ;  but  we  do  not  always  understand  Sanskrit  stanzas. 
The  Tibetan  lotsavas  were  more  clever  than  we  are ;  but 
the  Chinese  translators  were  also  puzzled  by  the  stylistic 
and  grammatical  complications. 

Therefore  the  notice  on  Nanjio's  1185  must  be  written  as 
follows :  "  Text  by  Nagarjuna ;  commentary  by  Bhavaviveka 

*  Such  is  the  spelling  of  Schiefner,  Kern,  etc.     Bhava°  is  not  impossible. 

'  We  find  in  the  Mahavyutpatti  a  third  translation  of  Bhavaviveka.  See 
Julien's  MS.  (Bibl.  Nationale),  §  172,  No.  3,310  (  =  Minaev's  edition,  §  177.  22). 
Bhavya  =  skal-ldan  (bhagavant,  bhav)'a  ;  skal-ba-med-pa  =  abhavya,  see 
fiik^asamuccaya,  209. 12)=  /^  ^  ^  =  yew-t8*ing-fan  =  being-clear-diatinction 
=  clear  distinction  of  the  being.     (H.  V.  P.) 
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( =  Tandjour,  Mdo,  xviii,  foil,  44-299)/'  and  the  atatement 
"  Deest  in  Tibetan  "  must  be  erased. 

As  coDcerns  Nilacaksus  =  Aryadeva  =  Pihgalanetra,  I  have 
DothiDg  to  say,  except  that  tbe  commentary  in  Nanjio  1179 
18  identical  neither  with  Niigarjuna's,  nor  with  Buddhapalita's, 
nor  with  Candraklrtrs  commentaries  on  the  same  book. 
"  A  chaque  jour  suffit  sa  peine." — Yours  faithfully^ 

L.  DB  LA  VallSe  Poussin. 

8.   The  Brahmajala  Suttanta  in  Chinese. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — Referring  to  my  note 
'*PaIi  and  Sanskrit'*  (J.R,A.S.,  1903,  p.  a*09),  Dr.  K. 
Watanebe  writes  as  fallows  :^ — '*  No,  1087  in  Nanjio's  Cat. 
is  entirely  different  from  No»  554,  The  former,  as  you 
mentioned,  belongs  to  the  Mahayana  class ;  while  the  latter 
18  classified  as  Small  Yehicle  Sutra  (see  Nanjio),  and  it 
corresponds  with  slight  differences  to  the  Pali  Brahma- 
jalasutta.  There  is  another  Chinese  version  of  this  satta 
contained  in  the  Chinese  Dighauikaya  (Nanjio,  545)." — 
Yours  faithfully, 

L.   DE   LA   VaLLEE   POUSSIN. 


9,    KausambT,  Kasapuka,  VaisalT. 

Jaurtpur^ 

May  7th,  1903. 

Dbar  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  have  good  reasons* 
which  I  intend  to  publish  in  due  course,  for  believing  that 
the  city  of  Kausambi  visited  by  Yuan  Chwang  should  be 
identified  with  Gurgi  (Arch.  8urv*  Rep.,  xix,  pi.  xx ;  xxi» 
pL  XXX vi) ;  that  Kasapura,  visited  by  the  same  pilgrim,  is 
now  known  as  JhusI  (Mon.  Antiq.  N.W.P.,  138) ;  and  that 
Vai^i  city  was  situated  in  the  Chapara  District  of  Bengal, 
and  is  represented  by  the  extensive  remains  of  the  undescribed 
walled  city  at  Matijhi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohaghara 
(Gogra)  river,  opposite  to  the  confluence  of  this  river  with 
the  old  bed  of  the  Ganges. — Yours  trulj^ 

W.  VOST. 
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10.    The  Zobiacal  Light. 

Sm,  —  In  two  very  interesting  papers  in  our  Journal 
(J.R.A.S.,  N.S.,  X,  p.  344,  and  xii,  p.  327)  Sir  James  Redhoose 
has  identified  the  Zodiacal  Light  with  the  "False  Dawn" 
of  Oriental  poems  and  lexicons.  I  venture  to  question  this 
and  to  submit  that  the  **  false  dawn "  is  nothing  but  the 
first  or  early  dawn.  This  is  the  view  of  Lane,  Arab.  Diet., 
1345,  col.  3,  where  he  explains  the  phrase  zanabU'S-sir/i&n 
(wolf's  tail)  as  the  false  dawn,  Le.  the  first  dawn,  and 
observes  that  this  nearly  agrees  with  the  Greek  XvKo^m^. 
1  submit  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  rare  phenomenon 
even  in  Lidia,  and  that  it  is  presumably  still  rarer  in 
Persia,  as  being  further  from  the  equator,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  the  false  dawn  which  is  represented  in  the 
dictionaries  quoted  by  Sir  James  as  a  thing  of  daily  oocur- 
rence.  Thus  the  Turkish  translation  of  Uie  Qamus  says^ 
"There  are  two  dawns,  one  the  false  dawn  .... 
the  other  shows  itself  later."  During  a  residence  of  more 
than  thirty  years  in  Bengal  I  never,  to  my  knowledge^ 
saw  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  morning,  though  1  once  saw 
it  very  brilliant  in  the  western  sky  at  Calcutta  for  two  or 
three  evenings.  Other  Anglo-Indians  seem  to  have  been 
equally  unfortunate,  and  Sir  James  Redhouse  admits  in  his 
first  paper  that  it  is  only  observable  in  one  or  perhaps 
two  months  of  the  year  in  the  morning,  viz.  in  October  and 
November. 

According  to  Abul  Fazl,  as  translated  by  Colonel  Jarrett, 
the  Persian  for  the  zodiacal  light  is  nezak,  a  short  spear 
or  javelin.  In  the  Ain  Akbari  he  speaks  of  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Greeks  and  says,  '*The  elemental  spheres  are  nine 
in  number  ....  The  second  is  of  Air  .... 
It  is  here  that  comets,  zodiacal  light,  luminous  streams 
and  meteors,  and  the  like  have  their  origin "  (Jarrett, 
iii,  38).  In  the  original.  Bib.  Ind.,  2nd  ed.,  p.  24,  1.  11, 
the  words  are 

JT  ^\^j  Ujjj^^  ^3*^  J  *Ju^l^  ^V  3  S-^^^^^  CL^l^J 
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Here  the  plaral  net/dzak  ia  used.  Perhaps  tJie  true  reading 
rof  the  words  that  follow  it  is  ^^J^^  i^^^o  s>x^\^  i.e.  pillar* 
Ipoeoowod  of  horns.  At  least  there  is  no  conjunotion  id 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Ain  in  my  poeBession.  Colonel 
Jarre tt  has  a  note  in  which  he  quotes  Humboldt  as  remarking 
that  the  term  nezak  was  first  used  by  the  Persian  astronomers 
with  reference  to  the  light  observed  in  1688,  and  to  which 
Cassini  gave  the  name  of  the  Zodiacal  Light.  I  may 
[add  that  nezak  or  its  plural  neydzak  corresponds  to  the 
nena^i'Oiishm  of  Vullers*  Uict,,  ii,  1387,  col.  1,  which  he 
'renders  "radii  solis  orientis  et  occidontis,"  and  to  the  neza 
ha  kaf  of  Steingass.  It  also  corresponds  to  the  neza  ha 
cha&t  which  Abul  Fazl  nseo  in  the  Akbarnama  (Bib,  Ind,, 
3rd  ed,,  222,  nine  lines  from  foot)  when  speaking  of  the 
TErious  forms  of  comets.  Possibly  one  reason  why  eastern 
writers  have  not  specially  noticed  the  zodiacal  light  is 
because  they  regarded  it  as  a  form  of  oomet.  According 
to  Abul  Fazl,  Hindus  reckoned  that  there  were  a  thousand 
I  astral  bodies  (Jarrett,  id.).  In  the  Akbarnamai  in  the 
plftoe  already  referred  to,  which  is  a  long  description  of 
eomets  in  general  and  of  Cornelius  Gemma's  oomet  of 
1577  in  particular,  he  is  more  moderate  and  says  that  the 
Hindu  books  describe  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  of  comets, 
but  that  the  Greek  treatises  mention  only  seven  kinds. 
He  also  says  (Akbarnama,  iii,  222,  second  line  from  foot)> 
"Some  Greeks  are  agreed  that  hairy  comets  {zu  tudba) 
appear  in  the  east  at  sunrise,  and  tailed  ones  {zvzanah)  m 
Ihe  west  at  evening,  and  apparently  this  ia  the  result  of 
repeated  observations/'  It  will  be  observed  that  Abul  Fazl 
is  writing  in  the  Am  of  the  Greek  cosmogony,  and  that 
apparently  he  attributes  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  twyazak 
Of  zodiacal  light. 

In  his  first  paper  Sir  James  Redhouse  quotes  the  Bahar-i* 
*Ajam  as  saying  that  the  false  dawn  is  compared  to  the 
tail  of  a  wolf  " by  reason  of  its  length  and  skndernm^** 
But  I  think  Sir  James  must  have  taken  his  quotation 
from  Vnllers,  i,  900,  coL  2,  and  not  verified  the  reference, 
for  in   the  lith.  ed.   of  the  Bahar-i-'Ajam  of  the  Newal 
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kishore  press,  1894,  p.  457,  col.  2,  8.y.  dum-i-gurg,  the  word 
is  not  j^jV  bdrikt,  as  in  Vullers,  but  ,^j^  idtiki,  darkness 
or  blackness.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  §abh  a»raq,  azure, 
or  dark  blue,  morning  of  Omar  Khayyam,  quatrain  200  of 
Whinfield's  ed.  and  translation,  p.  135  of  ed.  1901,  and 
which  he  renders  by  "  cold  grey  light." 

H.  Bbvbridgb. 

P.S. — Is  not  the  phrase  "  the  false  dawn  "  paralleled  by 
"  the  doubtful  dusk  "  of  "  In  Memoriam,"  canto  xcv  P 


11.    Notes  from  the  Tanjur. 

Dear  Professor  Rhts  Davids, — ^Nanjio's  Catalogue  of 
the  Chinese  Tripitaka  makes  mention  (p.  374)  of  an  author 
whose  name,  in  Chinese  Wu  .  sin,  *  without  nature,'  Nanjio 
conjecturally  restores  in  Sanskrit  as  Agotra.  Only  one  work 
(No.  1171  (1))  is  ascribed  to  him,  namely,  a  commentary 
on  the  Mahdydnasamparigraha  of  Asanga.  A  second  com- 
mentary, by  Yasubandhu,  on  the  same  work  is  included  in 
the  volume,  and  the  text  itself  is  recorded  under  Nos.  1183-4 
and  1247. 

Asahga's  work  is  plainly  identical  with  one  contained  in 
the  Tanjur  {Mdo,  Ivi,  foil.  1-47)  under  the  title  Mahd* 
ydnasamgraha.  This  is  followed  by  two  commentaries : 
(1)  a  Bhdsya  by  Yasubandhu  (foil.  129-212),  and  (2)  a 
Mahdydnasamgrahopanibandhana  (foil.  212-342)  by  an 
Upasaka  Bhadanta  No  .  bo  .  tiid  .  med.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  person  represented  by  the  Chinese  Wu  .  «m.  Wassiliew, 
in  Taranatha's  account  of  this  author  (see  the  Index),  renders 
the  Tibetan  by  Asvabhdva,  but  Asvarupa  would  be  equally 
possible.  Virupa,  which  is  generally  not  translated,  would 
probably  be  gzugs  .  med  (though  ho  .  bo  sometimes  =  ru/?a), 
and  Abhdva  would  be  insufficient.  —  Believe  me,  yours 
faithfully, 

F.  W.  Thomas. 
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12.    The  Soul-Theory  in  Buddhism. 

I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  comment  on  the  essay 
in  the  Journal  Asialique,  Sept-Oct.,  1902,  by  Professor 
de  la  Valine  Poussin  on  **  Dogmatique  bouddhiste/'  The 
article,  which  is  of  extraordinary  interest,  is  the  fruit  of 
untiring  labour  in  untrodden  fields,  and  marks  a  new 
I  departure  in  the  exegesis  of  Buddhist  literature.  It  is  an 
'inquiry  whether  and  how  far  certain  tenets,  of  cardinal 
importance  according  to  the  Pali  Pitakas,  appear  as 
elaborated,  modified,  or  otherwiae  evolved  in  the  Sanskrit 
sources  of  Buddhism. 

The  tenets  in  question  are  the  negation  of  dinmn  (Pali,  attd) 
or  soul,  and  the  acquiescence  in  the  current  belief  in  karma- 
phala,  or  moral  retribution  in  the  after-life.  To  Western 
minds  tbe  nihilism  of  the  one  tenet  and  the  persistent 
individuality  implied  in  the  other  form  an  antinomy  or 
paralogism  which  implies  either  muddle- headed ness,  or 
sophistry,  or  esotericismp  or  all  three  in  early  Buddhism. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciliation  was  not  unnoticed  even  by 
.original  adherents.*  And  Professor  Poussin's  inquiry  turns, 
might  have  been  expected,  ou  the  nature  and  function 
taesigned,  in  both  Pali  and  Sanskrit  sources,  to  that 
'constituent  of  the  Buddhist  moi  hiolotjique  (I  thank  the 
author  for  that  word !)  which  might  replace  the  more 
obviously  trunscendental  dtman  —  to  wit,  tyhdna  (Pali 
tinhdm).  The  inquiry  is  of  necessity  lengthy  and  discursive, 
but  the  erudition  of  the  author  has  brought  together 
a  considerable  mass  of  oitationa  in  text^  and  footnotes* 
These,  together  with  the  author's  lucid  presentments  of 
ieas,  should  make  the  essay  a  guidepost  which  no  ooe 
can  afford  to  neglect,  but  which  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
gratefully  consulted* 

Professor   de    la   Vallee    Pousain    finds    a   very   positive 
evolution  of  t^ndna  -  theory  in  certain  ^Sanskrit  -  Buddhist 


'  M.   m,   iy;    rf.   I,   8,  25S;    8.   HI,    103,      8c«   the  pn»8ent  writer 
Majjhmin  .Vikftvti,  JR.  A.  8,,   1902,  l>.  im. 
»  On  p.  287.  tor  XXVU  of  Snjuvutu,  n»d  XXII. 
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texts.  The  term  samtana  is  joined  to  or  substituted  for 
it — a  term  which  seems  to  approximate  to  our  own  neo- 
psychological  concept  of  mind  as  a  'continuum'  or  flux. 
And  he  infers  from  certain  contexts  that  this  f:ijn&na*8anUdn& 
was  regarded,  not  as  one  permanent,  unchanging,  trans- 
migrating entity,  as  the  soul  was  in  the  d^m^n-theory,  bat 
as  an  "essential  series  of  individual  and  momentarj^ 
ocmsciousnesses,"  forming  a  '*  procession  vivace  et  autonome." 
By  autonomous  he  means  independent  of  physical  procesaea. 
According  to  this  view  the  upspringing  of  a  new  viifOdna  at 
conception,  as  the  effect  of  the  preceding  last  v0'ndna  of' 
some  expiring  person,  represents  no  change  in  kind,  but 
only,  to  put  it  so,  of  degree.  The  vijndna  is  but  a  recurring 
series,  not  a  transferred  entity  or  principle.  Hence  it  is 
more  correct,  if  less  convenient,  to  speak,  not  of  pijndna,  bat 
of  the  samtana  oi  pravrtti^vijhdndni. 

This  notion,  he  holds,  gives  us  a  continuous  '  I,'  responsible 
yet  susceptible  of  interruptions.  And  hereby  the  extremea 
of  negation  and  affirmation  in  the  early  tradition  are  bridged 
over ;  and  we  get  a  coherent  system,  vindicating  fbr 
Buddhism  the  claim  of  its  founders  to  teach  a  Mean  Doctrine 
(majjhena  dhammafn)  between  the  Eternalism  of  sabham  atthi 
and  the  Nihilism  of  sabbam  natthi}  He  concludes  that  since 
in  place  of  Soul  the  Buddhists  substituted  a  protagonist  who 
played  the  part  of  soul  so  uncommonly  well,  we  must  put 
into  the  background  all  their  reiterated  rejection  of  the  Atta. 

Now  I  venture  to  think  that  in  breaking  up  the  notion 
of  an  abstract  vijudna  -  entity  into  a  series  of  intellectual 
processes  or  force- moments.  Professor  Poussin  shows  true 
insight  into  Buddhist  thought.  Dimly  and  crudely,  without 
scientific  language  or  instrument,  the  early  Buddhists  were 
groping,  under  the  crust  of  words,  after  that  view  of 
phenomena  which  we  are  tending  to  make  fundamental  in 
our  science  of  to-day.  They  were  feeling  out  after  a  dynamic 
conception  of  things  —  after  a  world -order  of  becoming, 
movement,  process,  sequence,  force. 

»  S.  II,  17,  20,  23,  61,  76;  III,  135:  cf.  II,  49,  bhitam  idan  ti  Saripntfts 
passasi  P 
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Heracleitus,  with  his  flux  of  becoming,  had  preceded  them 
in  a  rudiment ary  fashion,  Aristotle,  with  an  inherited 
tradition  of  bouI  as  a  kind  of  motion,  and  with  his  own 
theory  of  soul  as  informing  energy,  actualizing  the  potential, 
was  groping  with  them,  Hume  resolved  a  soul-being,  for 
na,  into  'particular'  processes.  Wundt  has  done  much  the 
«ame  for  the  "  fine  old  crusted  "  8e€/e  of  Germany,  Matter 
itself  is  melting  away  as  substance* 

For  the  relatively  static  and  material  notion  of  an 
indivisible  soul-monad  dwelliog  in  one  concrete  perishable 
cage  after  another,  Gotama  substituted  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  wholly  transient  compounds  {aambhavo)^  organisms, 
personal  nex^is,  living  beings.  Living  revealed  itself  aB 
a  congeries  of  manifestations  (pdiubMrOj  nppddo)  of  be- 
comings and  extinct! ons^  Part  of  the  compound  was 
relatively  stable,  to  wit,  the  body  {nipa,  kdya)  ;  but  the 
rest — and  this,  pace  the  four  other  skandhas,  virtually 
amounted  to  affective  reaction  or  vedanCt,  and  intellectual 
reaction,  or  mano,  citfa,  or  viJimm'^mm  in  a  state  of 
ocmstout  flux,  **  by  day  one  thing  as  it  arises,  another  as  it 
iraaies/*  To  call  this  by  the  name  of  a  substance,  conceived 
'as  permanent  and  unchanging,  were  the  last  absurdity 
(8*  II,  94-5).  And  with  respect  to  its  destiny,  the  faithful 
are  forbidden  to  hold  any  view  **  about  the  coming,  going, 
transmigration,  rebirth,  growth,  development  of  mnndna 
apart  from  what  is  hereon  taught  respecting  the  other 
§kandhas''(S,  III,  53  foil). 

In  the  Abhidhamma,  e.g,  the  Dhamma-8anga^i,  there 
appears  already  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  plural  vifmdnHni 
for  the  term  groups  of  mTmana  {cha  vwhdnakdyd)  of  the  Sutta 
Pitaka.  But  if  the  early  Buddhists  did  not  find  fitting 
terms  for  the  view  they  were  seeking  to  realize  so  ready  to 
hand  as  Aristotle  did,  it  should  be  remembered  that  they 

I  had  not  a  body   of  scientific   tradition   and    terminology^ 
however  imperfect,  to  draw  upon  as  he  had. 
It   is   true   that  they   did   not   guard   their  position   aa 
well  as  they  might  have  done^  had  they  fully  realized  its 
great  isaues.      They   used   now   and  again   the   traditional 
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animistio  expressions  as  to  the  'descent'^  of  vinndna  or 
ndmarUpa  into  the  womb  at  conception  (D.  II,  63  ;  8.  II, 
91,  101) ;  as  to  laying  down  this  body  and  taking  another 
(S.  lY,  60,  400),  and  so  on.  And  they  incorporated  into 
their  canon,  with  so  much  other  mythical  lore,  the  Mdrchen 
about  Mara  seeking  the  vinndna  of  the  suicides  Godhika  and 
VakkaU  (S.  I,  122;  III,  119-124)  — a  fanciful,  almost 
humorous  legend  which  even  M.  Poussin,  with  all  his  sense 
for  '  ironic  subtile,'  takes  as  seriously  as  other  Paliists  have 
done.  Again,  they  use  the  conventional  phraseology  of 
transmigration  in  making  a  person  speak  of  his  past  births 
and  his  ^ture  destiny.  But  the  great  mass  of  sober 
argument  and  positive  exposition  in  the  Pitakas  goes  to 
show  both  that  the  Buddhists  resolved  soul-entity  into 
psychological  process,  and  also  that  a  future  personal  com- 
plex or  self  like  imto,  and  the  effect  of,  yet  not  identical 
with  the  present  self,  would  reap  the  Earma  harvest 
sown  here. 

When,  however,  M.  Poussin  defines  what  he  thinks  is 
meant  by  the  samtdna  of  pravrtti-vi/ndnas,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  draws,  from  the  later  sources  he  quotes,  implications 
very  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  He  finds  the  psychology  of 
the  Nikayas  superseded  by  a  metaphysical  hypothesis  of 
Sanskrit  commentators.  He  will  not  admit  that  this  flux 
of  vijndnas  is  "the  sequence  of  states  of  mind  caused  by 
the  casual  impact  of  sense  and  object"  (theNikaya  doctrine). 
No,  it  is  an  autonomous  continuum  of  vij'ndna-mojnentH : 
"leur  s^rie  essentielle,  leur  procession  vivace  et  autonome/' 
These  are  his  own  words.  But  the  quotations  he  supplies 
hardly  bear  him  out  in  this  metaphysical  elaboration  of 
fm^ana-psychology.  He  does  not  claim  that  this  hypothesis 
exists  in  the  Nikayas.  They  indeed  affirm  of  vinndna  the 
merely  phenomenal  nature  which  he  transcends.  Far  from 
being  autonomous,  vinndna,  for  them,  is  not,  does  not  arise 
{tippajjati),  unless   there   is   contact  by  way   of   sense    or 

1  ThiB  tenn  is  used  in  Saipy.  HI,  46,  to  mean  simply  the  'arising'  in 
consdoosness  of  certain  feelings  or  of  ideas  about  them : — pancannaip  indrijramup 
avakkanti  hoti. 
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image  (see  e.g.  M.  I,  258-9).  And  I  have  not  yet  traced 
the  samtdna 'hypoiheeiB  in  the  traditions  of  the  soathem 
scholasticism,  although  pavatta  for  psychological  process  is 
a  favourite  term  with  Buddhaghosa. 

It  is  easy  to  call  vyndna  a  protagonist  of  the  dtman  when 
it  has  been  elaborated  into  a  hypothetical  quasi-noumenal 
continuum  of  self -induced  flashpoints  of  consciousness.  I  am 
not  denying  that  this  heterodox  elaboration  came  to  pass. 
On  such  a  d3mamic  ego  further  light  will  be  most  welcome. 
But,  however  strongly  its  place  in  Indian  thought  becomes 
substantiated,  it  cannot  dwarf  the  significance,  as  M.  Poussin 
suggests  it  can,  of  Gotama's  original  position  with  respect 
to  soul. 

The  rejection  of  attd  was  based,  it  is  true,  on  a  logical 
interpretation  of  individual  experience  and  consistency  of 
terms.  But  its  import  was,  in  fact,  profoundly  ethical  and 
social.  Gotama  was  making  a  stand  against  priests  and  gods 
and  sacrificial  ritual.  And  where  soul  was  believed  in, 
there  Oversouls  and  the  claims  of  the  soul's  'medicine- 
man '  could  not  be  kept  out.  That  belief  he  undermined 
by  breaking  up  the  notion  of  the  person  as  consisting  of 
two  distinct  homogeneous  substances,  and  by  resolving  him 
into  a  number  of  impermanent  elements  and  activities — 
activities  that  were  only  potential  till  called  into  temporary 
actuality  by  natural  law-governed  antecedent  causes.  The 
path  he  hewed  was  inevitably  rough  and  iU  guarded.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  great  pioneer. 

0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 
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Balhtab  t  loDASAPU*  Gruzioskt  tekst  po  rukapisam  xi-xii 
vv-  (s'prilozheniem  dvukh  paleographicheskikh  tablits), 
e'perevudora  i  predialoviem  izdal  A.  Khakhanov, 

[Baluvar  and  Iodasaph.  The  Georgian  text  according 
to  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  to 
which  are  added  two  palB&ographic  plates.  Edited  bj 
A*  Khakhanov,  with  a  translatioD  and  preface,] 

Lazareygki  Institute,  Mo8cow>  1902, 

An  accurate  account  was  given  of  the  Georgian  and 
Armenian  versions  of  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  legend 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Folklore  Society,  June^  1896^ 
by  Mr.  F*  C.  Conybeare,  of  Oxford.  The  Georgian  text 
which  he  used  was  that  published  by  Professor  Marr,  of 
St*  Petersburg,  In  1901,  however,  two  fragments  of 
maniadcripts  were  discovered  in  the  Tifiis  Church  Museum. 
These  fragments  Professor  Khakhanov  here  edits  and 
assigns  to  the  eleven th  and  twelfth  centuries.  He  is 
induced  by  the  style  of  writing  to  give  them  this  date. 
They  are  in  the  khutmri  or  ecclesiastical  character,  but 
a  postscript  is  added  in  the  nikhedruli  or  oivil  character, 
and  the  palseographio  peculiarities  point  to  a  time  when  the 
mkhedruH  began  to  be  developed  out  of  the  khuUuri.  This 
period  Professor  Xhokbanov  fixes  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries.  The  reader  will  observe  the  forma 
Balhvar  and  Iodasaph  for  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  but  these 
are  common  variations  in  Georgian. 

«.ii«A.t.  1003.  as 
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By  means  of  these  manuscripts  a  more  correct  text  can  be 
established.  Those  known  before  were  very  late,  as  indeed 
is  that  used  by  Professor  Marr,  although  copied  from  an 
older  manuscript.  Professor  Ehakhanov  shows  that  these 
fragments  make  many  obscure  passages  clear.  In  the 
previously  cited  article  by  Mr.  Conybeare  he  rightly  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  the  6e(»'gian  version  of  this 
curious  legend,  which  more  closely  resembles  the  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  recensions.  Professor  Ehakhanov  gives  the 
Georgian  text  and  a  Russian  translation.  Two  photo- 
graphic plates  of  the  fragments  are  added.  He  has  done 
a  real  service  in  presenting  these  versions  to  the  student 
of  the  strange  Christian  redaction  of  the  life  and  spiritual 
development  of  Buddha. 

W.    R.    MORFILL. 


The  Histoeies  op  Rabban  Hormizd  the  Peesian  amd 
Rabbait  Bar-*IdtA.  Vol.  I,  Syriac  Texts;  Vol.  11, 
pts.  1  and  2,  English  Translations.  By  E.  A.  W. 
Budge,  M.A.,  LittD.,  D.Lit.     (Luzac  &  Co.,  1902.) 

Dr.  Budge's  edition  of  the  lives  of  the  Nestorian  saints 
Rabban  H6rmizd  and  Bar-*Idt&  illustrates  a  familiar  branch 
of  the  literature  of  the  Syrians  which  loves  to  tell  of  the 
piety  and  miraculous  deeds  of  the  ascetes  and  anchorites  of 
bygone  days.  Much  of  it  has  been  destroyed  by  religious 
opponents  or  has  otherwise  disappeared,  but  the  survivals 
are  not  a  few,  and  if  they  are  not  altogether  of  absorbing 
interest  when  judged  by  present-day  standards,  they 
faithfully  reflect  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written,  afford  now  and  again  valuable 
ecclesiastical  information,  and  not  unfrequently  contain 
useful  details  regarding  ancient  Syrian  history  and 
geography. 

The  heroes  whose  achievements  are  here  presented  in 
three  sumptuous  volumes  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era.     Both  were  founders  of  monasteries, 
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and  have  enjoyed  a  great  and  lasting  reputation  in  the  Syrian 
Cburclj.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  there  ia  much  in  these 
books  that  appeals  only  to  the  few  students  who  are  interested 
ia  Syriac  philology  or  ecclesiastical  history — more  precisely! 
in  the  dealings  hetween  the  rival  sects  of  Nestorians  and 
Jacobites,  but  a  careful  perusal  will  reveal  many  a  quaint 
touch  of  human  nature,  and  disclose  the  existence  of  a  firm 
belief  in  raagic  and  magical  practices  which  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  Church  )iad  been  unable  to  destroy.  You  shall 
find  the  Holy  Kabhan  Hormizd  performing  miracles  by 
a  ma^cal  lotion  consistinjT^  of  the  water  in  which  the  cro8B 
that  hung  around  hi.n  neck  had  been  washed.  Then  there  is 
the  h^ndndt  the  dust  taken  from  some  place  which  is  sacred' 
to  the  fnartyrdora  of  a  mmt^  or  has  holy  virtue  by  n^aaon  of 
its  coming  from  the  cave  in  which  some  pious  ascete  lived, 
Sometimes,  again,  the  sacred  dust  {hiadnd)  and  the  holy 
lotion  (s/tef/d(j(d)  are  mingled  together.  By  such  magical 
aids  signs  and  wonders  were  accomplished^  and  the  possession 
of  a  sample  of  one  nr  other  of  these  was  a  "heavenly  gift" 
which  bestowed  prot**ction  and  immunity  upon  its  possessor,' 
Attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  sacramentnl  meal  of 
bread  and  wine  (vol.  ii,  pt,  1,  pp,  109  sq.),  and  to  the 
transference  of  evil  by  means  of  a  veil  (pp.  246  sqq.)* 

In  the  metrical  life  of  Bar-*Idt^  the  author  tells  us  hoir 
he  was  requesred  to  write  a  short  account  of  the  saint  as 
the  existing  biography  was  too  long  to  be  read  conveniently 
at  the  commemoration  service*  The  result  is  a  poem  of 
2.036  lines.  Among  other  details  of  interest  may  be 
foentioned  the  list  of  works  studied  by  the  holy  man 
when  a  novice,  which  he  committed  to  memory  with  such 
thoroughness  that  **  at  length,"  he  boasts,  **  not  even  in  one 
verse  did  I  substitute  a  yap  for  a  SI."  There  is  a  touch  of 
humour,  too,  in  tlie  account  of  the  frequent  interviews  of 
the  novice  and  the  Father : — 


of  lolklorc  will  nt  oflco  recftU  nnilofnes. 


For  a  paralleL,  from  the 
n,.o    ..     ...       Exeerpte 

'  are  given 
,  ,     :il4  sqq. 
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'^  Whensoeyer  he  came  to  me,  and  whensoever  I  went  to  hiniy 
He  would  take  my  ear,  and  pinch  it,  and  say  to  me, 

smiling : 
*  Hast  thou  filled  the  Euphratean  air  with  the  words  of  the 
repetition  of  the  Scriptures  P 
Hast  thou  filled  the  Euphratean  air  with  the  words  of  the 
Spiritual  BooksP*" 

The  metrical  life  of  Eabban  Hdrmlzd  is  a  wearisome 
production  by  M&r  Sergius  of  Adhdrbaij&n,  the  Syriac 
original  of  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Budge  in  1894.  It 
appears  to  be  based  upon  the  prose  life,  and  is  of  no  literary 
value,  although  it  is  of  some  interest  philologically  on 
account  of  the  numerous  invented  grammatical  forms  and 
the  uncommon  words  and  phrases  which  the  writer  haa 
employed.  Dr.  Budge's  translation  is  given  in  the  second 
of  the  two  volumes  of  English  translations. 

The  Syriac  text  of  the  prose  life  of  Hdrmtzd  is  from 
a  copy  made  for  Dr.  Budge  in  1892  by  the  deacon  ts&  bar- 
Isha'y&  of  Alkosh^  from  a  comparatively  modem  copy 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  somewhere  in  the  last 
century.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  taken  from  a  MS.  which  is 
said  to  have  been  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  ; 
unfortunately  it  disappeared  at  the  death  of  its  possessor 
and  could  not  be  traced.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  as  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  possesses  two  dated  MSS.  of 
this  identical  work,  which  agree  in  presenting  a  decidedly 
superior  text.  The  MSS.  in  question  are  Add.  2002  (dated 
A.D.  1669)  and  Add.  2020  (a.d.  1697),*  and  are  among  those 
originally  collected  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Badger  in  the  course  of 
a  missionary  journey  through  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan 
in  1842-4.*    Generally  speaking,  C*  and  C.^  agree  against  B. 


1  See  the  uBual  laudatory  colophon  on  pp.  109  and  202  of  the  Syriac  text. 
The  same  scribe  wrote  the  Cambridge  Add.  2811  (dated  1883). 

*  To  be  referred  to  as  C*  and  C.*»  respectively  (and  as  C.  where  they  agree). 
B.  =  the  text  printed  by  Dr.  Budge  (S.T.  Syriac  text,  £.T.  English  translation). 

•  Whether  ttiese  two  MSS.  were  actually  acquired  by  Badger  at  Alkosh  is  not 
known. 
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Thus,  Badge's  correction  on  KT.,  p.  31,  appears  in  both 
MSS.»  but  that  on  p.  32  ia  only  found  in  C'  The  allusion 
to  the  **  stone  which  waa  laid  in  Jeruaalem  "  (E/l\,  p.  80  ; 
cf.  Malt,  xxi,  44,  Luke  xx,  18)  is  obviously  iocoraplete 
in  B.,  and  C.*s  reading  is  doubtless  original:  "  R.  H6rmlzd 
was  like  the  stone  that  upon  whomsoever  it  fell  it  would 
erush  him,  and  whosoever  fell  upon  it  waa  broken  in  pieces*" 
On  S.T.,  p.  62,  h  2  sq.,  for  1Lj>  A1^2  one  expeoU 
}  %^6l  A^20 1  C.*9  |1*J>  is  simpler  and  preferable.  On 
E.T.,  p.  92,  I,  10  sq.,  there  is  an  obvious  error,  and  the 
translation  *'  ho  slew  both  herself  and  her  little  son  '*  can 
scarcely  be  forced  out  of  the  Syriac.  The  context  tnakes  it 
clear  that  the  child  was  not  killed,  and  0,  quite  correctly 
adds  ''he  hath  left"  (,nn^).  The  difficult  reading  on 
E.T.,  p.  112,  had  already  perplexed  Dr.  Budge  (see  his 
note),  but  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  C. ;  '*ihe  laying 
waste  (or  '  destruction ')  of  Zion  the  crucifier  hath  drawn 
nigh  " ;  the  epithet  originally  applied  to  Jerusalem  is  here 
used  of  the  wicked  and  heretical  monks  of  Bezkin,'  In  the 
case  of  the  words  of  Sutan  (E*T,,  p.  27),  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  C  reads:  **  thinkest  thou,  0  follower  of  Nimrod,*  that 
thou  hast  vanquished  me?*';  whereas  C,^  agrees  with  B,, 
and  has  the  words  iu  the  third  person.  In  E.T.,  p.  82  (1.  5 
from  end),  it  requires  considerable  ingenuity  to  extract  the 
rendering  *' rubbed  his  eyes*'  (^;2),  properly  to  grind,  rub 
smalli  of  com)  ;  C.  reads  "open"  (***A2>). 

A  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  Cambridge  MSS*  is  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  present  a  shorter,  less  laboured,  leas 
involved,  and  more  syntactical  text.  In  many  cases  where 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  a  satisfactory  trunslation 


1  It  m&f  be  flddtid  th«t  Badgers  ptnendiiiion  on  p.  126  ia  so  far  snirpoited  bj  C. 

that  the«e  agree  b  nadiiig  ^AAJjki2djD0 ,  ^  plural  fonn,  wMch,  boweTcr, 

do««  not  trcan  to  hs  sapporttd  by  the  lexicons. 

>  The  word  is  gestilie»   ''man  of  Nimrod^^    hardly,  aa  Budge  ffUggoKk, 

**f)   -v.il' ...c   >'  imt  a  synonym  for  **PerKiaii";    cf.  Koldfike'i  note  in 

^. ;  p.  27^.  n.  1.     K.  Ildrmizd  i«  ekewhere  called  a  IVniaa^  or 

mm  ■  '  L-  E/I\.  pp.  124,  153  sq. 
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bom  B.,  C.  provides  a  simpler  text,  and  from  the  examjfles 
whiob  follow  I  think  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  fiie 
present  overladen  state  of  B.  is  not  original,  but  may  in 
«H  probability  be  attributed  to  a  later  editor.  So  far  as 
I  hare  observed  (from  a  collation  of  tjrpical  passages)  the 
omissions  in  0.  never  cause  any  lack  of  continuity. 

The  curious  expression  "  a  Gihon  in  intelligence  "  (p.  28) 
is  wanting  in  0.,  as  also  is  the  rest  of  the  sentence  after 
^aged  men''  (ibid.).  In  the  anecdote  on  &T^  p.  37 
(&.T.,  p.  66  sq.),  0.'  reads  the  less  expanded :  ^OiQSDDl  V) 
f}Oi  jinu? ;  further,  UniAiSAn  IAjIdh&d  ^VZ  «j£U  fio 
^QQj  ^^AJ.^  More  striking  is  C.'s  version  of  the  involved 
passage  on  E.T.,  p.  14 :  ''  there  began  to  stir  in  him  the 
motions  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  thus  was  he  always  saying 
io  his  parents."'  Again,  on  E.T.,  p. 80,  G.  omits  the  woords, 
**  and  a  tribulation  .  ,  .  .  heresy " ;  for  "  heretics  *'  it  -has 
*' Jacobites," reading  ciO  looi  iLllloom^  Vlsil  ]lSl\  OOIO, 
followed  by  ^^^  M  ]l£)1  iJb£i  ^O  (contrast  S.T.,  p.  54, 
1.  10).  The  spelling  ]$>oiQJ  AjbS  may  also  be  noSced. 
Another  difficult  passage  is  E.T.,  p.  90  (head),  which  appears 
in  C.  in  the  following  form  (contrast  S.T.,  p.  60, 1.  6  from  foot) : 

«so  «  ^)>  oi&Qi;  ^oiZnain  ^  ooZo  aA»  U 
The  reading  QoZo  (B.  OIdZo)  finds  an  exact  parallel  in 
Julianos  (ed.  Hoffmann),  p.  39, 1.  12.  There  is,  further,  an 
extremely  obscure  account  of  Marcion's  heresy,  E.T.,  p.  121 
(S.T.,  p.  82),  out  of  which,  as  it  stands,  it  seems  impossible 
to  extract  any  sense.     According  to  C,  however,  we  are  told 


1  The  reading**  go  up  and  beat  the  board"  (S.T.,p.38, 1.4,  «aQOJ0  «0£XU)) 
is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  O  «£lfiQJ>)  **  take  [the  hammer]  and  beat,"  etc. 

*  The  translation,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  adapted  to  Dr.  Budget.  The  second 
note  on  p.  14  of  the  English  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands. 
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Simply  that  Mareion  taugbt  men  to  place  vcpon  their  sacrificial 
altars  "idoU  like  this  ouOi  that  they  might  be  to  them 
eaviourij  and  deliTerera  from  those  tr/to  are  mllcd  dog-devila 
{kantrdpi}^  so  that  they  might  not  have  dominion  oyer  them 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  would  drive  them  (?)  from 
(heir  churches  through  the  harmful  erring  of  rebellious 
demons."  The  passage,  though  less  involved  than  in  B,, 
is  still  not  clear;  the  meaning  appears  to  be  that  througii 
the  help  of  these  idols,  which  the  writer  characterizes  as 
•*a  harmful  erring  of  rebellious  demons,"  the  dog-devils  were 

expelled  from  the  churches.  Of  the  readings  ^dll^  ^J> 
for  iOOlfZo^  ^,  fO;*r4^0  for  .Qnlf^lQ,  and  ^^ALQ;  for 
^|oZAk>>,^  the  first  and  last  at  all  events  bear  the  stamp 
of  originality. 

To  these  examples,  selected  from  various  portions  of  the 
text,  I  may  append  some  of  the  more  important  results  of 
a  collation  of  the  last  few  pages  (S,T.,  pp*  93  sqq.) :  p.  93^ 
om.  ^  |l5d  V  tlo ;  1.  10  sq.^  ^  i  .^oioLn*  oiAL4^; 
llL|  ^  Aj|0  ;  p.  94,  L  6  from  end,  Olbo  *  )lk>aA  ]SDr^O 
Zo^  aujom  |ooi  ^r^iOfO  ^oidlDOi  Qa\SpA#1q  o-,1q.«Z1 

("had  trafficked,"  E.T.,  p.  141)  is  therefore  a  mere  corruption 
of  *A^}  (^'httd  been  made  complete'*).  P.  9S„  *m^iV> 
oiL  locTi;  1-  10  sq.,  oiifc  "lobi  ^^^  1ZcLl£U|  ^t^y  A*lo 

001  JD  (the  words  within  the  asterisks  are  omitted  by  C.*) ; 
L   12,  lia>  X^aC^  \L^l;    I  6  from  end,  **Q£ll^U;    ult. 

1  TkNtfo  u«  AOoofdiiigly,  no  need  tof  Dr.  Btidgo't  emundation  —skJO^}t^}. 
Tbo  coinijryoa  kis  sriMOt  ol  oount,  bom.  ^j^jot^f  s     ^.'oAij^^ 
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p.  96i  sq.,  yi^lOrO  ^r^ffiD  liP^CU  )oi;  B.'s  ''why  do  the 
congregations  resist?"  (^|^;l0  ^mIS)  makes  no  sense.  A  few 
lines  further,  that  Ignatius  should  order  the  devil  to  the 
house  of  Mattai  and  then  go  himself,  is  an  evident  error, 
which  is  removed  by  C.  The  devils  words  are:  Aj)  )&0 
«5o  «  ^-^Vq  )mjZZ;/  and  Ignatius  answers,  ''Yea,"  to 
which  the  devil  replies :  ''  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  your 
Mattai  and  bring  ()Aa)o)  some  of  the  oil,''  etc.  (contrast  B/a 
"I  have  [left]  a  Uttle  of  the  oil").  Ibid.,  1.  6  from  end, 
]iSSn  «^Alo  AxnL  ^o;  p.  97  ult.,  98i,  ^oil  tm^ 

Om^Z^O  QlalZZlo;  p.  98s,  Usb».  Ibid.,  1.  3,  «aOlQfi)o 
(B.  •aOlo)2))o) ;  the  same  word  is,  perhaps,  to  be  read  for 
•aOloa!^  (1.  4),  where  Budge  renders  ''they  fashioned/' 
There  is  no  title  to  the  twenty-third  chapter ;  C.  runs  on 
with :  "and  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  friend  of  his,  his  servants 
....  and  the  governor  commanded  that  he  should  quickly 
go  into  his  presence."  L.  8  from  end,  )iQjZ  LoiDJO ; 
1.  3  from  end,  ^^  «a01Qa>i^  ]fti\a\  •JtCfLk.^B}  ^lOO 
^lo  ^01Qi>0j£) ;  p.  99ii,  UXi'O  ("  footmen  ") ;  1. 4  from  end, 
jxi\o  ai'f^j  liSn\o»i^;  p.  lOOg,  ou,^  ^o  •  V^— ^,^ 

flOi^iO  ^:>1  A^^^^  010  •  OlAj^Q^isAo  uA ;  I  9  from 
end,  OlZuoL  (B.  OlAl2>0)  ;  p.  IOI7,  OlZomn^  ^OIQllOl 
("prepared  him,"  hardly  "invited  him,"  as  E.T.,  p.  150J  ; 
1.  9  from  end,  C.  omits  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
governor  (the  detail  has  possibly  been  suggested  by  p.  98jj, 
the  governor  and  Ignatius).  P.  102,8,  |Zri;io  |A^CLm  ^io, 
surely  correct,  the  magic  circle  (cf.  E.T.,  p.  223,  1.  862)  is 

*  "I  entreat  thee  to  examine  thyself  a  little"  (E.T.,  p.  143,  1.  80  sq.)  is 
incorrect.  The  meaning  is  probably,  "Do  you  wish  to  gain  some  idea  [as  to 
why  I  have  not  appeared?"  etc.].    B.'s  )£U^?  ^  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 
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impossible,  B.'s  "bitter  ()Z;^;k})  circle"  is  perhaps  a  scribe's 
error;  p.  102,  I.  3  from  end,  ^OXmAjO,  rightly;  p.  103i  sq., 

from  end,  Olo-pO^O;  ibid,,  L  7  from  eud»  C  reads,  ^^^r  ^u^] 

^oujo^nnji  Ijli^I  o,m^Z1  U  iioilL  bai  U^?  »Uv^  ^ 
p.  104^,  ^>S\v>ALd  Ui  llM^i.  Finally,  p.  107^,  ^Oi^ 
^iano  iA^  ^  oiAjJQI}  •  ^;^Z?  Inan^^.  The  age 
of  R*  Hormizd  is  given  as  87  in  C,  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  monastery  of  M.  Abraham  of  Risbft  7,  and  in 
his  own  monastery  21  (contrast  E.T*,  p.  185)J 

The  above  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  Cambridge  HSS.j  whichi  as 
I  have  said,  are  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  until 
safer  evidence  is  forthcoming  it  may  legitimately  be 
doubted  whether  Dr.  Budge's  text  really  represents  a  text 
four  or  five  hundred  years  older.  The  corruptions  might  very 
naturally  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  text  is  a  copy 
of  a  copy  of  this  unknown  MS.,  but  the  numerous  instances 
of  addition  and  elaboration  which  it  contains  are  probably  to 
be  explained  otherwise.  That  the  three  MSS.  go  back  to 
one  recension  need  not  be  questioned,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  that  B.  has  been  worked  over  and  highly  elaborated 
by  a  pious  follower  of  the  Nestorian  saint.  However  grateful 
Syriac  scholars  must  be  to  Dr,  Budge  for  what  he  has  been 
willing  to  give  them,  the  fact  remains  that  his  is  not 
a  critical  edition,  and  that  for  text-critical  purposes  and  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  mo^^l  obscure  passages  the  Cambridge 
MSS.  must  be  consulted.  It  is  indeed  a  thousand  pities 
that  Dr.  Budge  was  unable  to  utilize  them  for  purposes  of 
collation,  and   appears  to  be   quite   unaware  of  their  very 


^  In  tho  occfiunt  ttmmljiled  br  Hoffmmm,  Hdnnizd  speodA  ie?ai  jeus  Hi  RtahA 
Add  22  in  hiA  own  moaastery,  iiiid  the  total  is  S7. 
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'ezistenoe— ^n  unfortunate  ovemght  wfaioh  caa  onlj  he  dne 
to  the  circamfitanoe  that  they  were  not  made  known  to  the 
wider  circle  of  Sjrriac  scholars  until  the  puhlioation  of  the 
'Camhridge  Catalogue  in  the  Autumn  of  1901. 

The  translation  as  a  whole  is  extremely  readable,  although 
mmb  recognizes  the  difficulty  which  Dr.  Budge  eridently  felt 
«f  making  a  smooth  and  accurate  rendering  of «  text  whifik 
proves  to  be  overladen  with  glosses  and  additions.  In  not 
a  few  cases  better  renderings  easily  suggest  themselves.  On 
qx  72,  L  3  from  end,  and  p.  98, 1. 4,  familiar  S]^2aac  idioms  aie 
translated  literally,  but  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  conoei¥rf>le 
that  the  ordinary  reader  will  not  realize  that  when  the 
physicians  "cut  off  his  hope'*  they  really  "lost  hope  of 
irim."  On  p.  152, 1.  6,  "  his  mercy  rolled  down  **  diould  le 
(literally)  "  his  compassion  was  kindled  ** ;  two  distinct  verbs 
have  been  confused.  On  p.  82, 1.  3  sq.,  another  well-known 
idiom  has  gone  astray.  The  bereaved  parents  were  not  ao 
iniquitous  as  to  begin  "to  curse  and  to  swear'*  at  the  men 
who  proposed  to  bury  their  dead  son  by  the  roadside ;  th^ 
merely  "took  an  oath  upon  themselves";  the  Syriao  is 
analogous  to  Acts  xxiii,  21,  not  Mark  xiv,  71.  On  p.  76 
(1.  4  sq.)  for  "no  mad  dog  shall  gird  at  thee  (sic)  "  (^Aou), 
the  preferable  rendering  is  "...  .  shall  go  about  (in  the 
district  where  thy  name  is  venerated)."  "  Fall  into  great 
heaviness  "  (p.  145, 1.  15)  smacks  of  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  ; 
ff^l]  is  best  translated  "  became  enraged."  On  p.  148, 
L  10,  the  throne  simply  shone  —  not  "  emitted  sparks." 
"Evoked"  (p.  150,  1.  3  from  end)  for  ^jIoI  is  ingenioua, 
but  un  grammatical  as  the  Syriac  text  (p.  101, 1.  3  from  end) 
now  stands ;  it  should  naturally  be  "  resounding,  making 
a  sound  "  (^^^01).^  P.  151,  1.  15  sq.,  for  "  the  wheels  of  the 
course  of  his  sorcery  had  become  useless,"  better  "  his  wheels 
ceased  the  course  of  his  sorcery."  P.  152,  1.  14,  not 
"devouring  jaws"  (lioii^),  but  "fish-hook,"   the   very 

1  |iLO  in  the  same  line  is  probably  an  error  for  f^O. 
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meaning  supported  by  the  gloBs,  P,  170»  1.  97,  second  half, 
better,  '*  acquire  a  knowledge  of  music."  P.  173,  1.  145, 
"from  one  Sabbath  to  another."  It  is  not  intelligible,  too, 
why  Mar  Elias  the  Twelfth  (as  in  the  Syriac)  ie  called  the 
Thirteenth  on  pp.  160,  304 ;  curiously  enough,  we  raeet  with 
the  same  discrepancy  in  the  author's  Book  of  Governors,  ii, 
p*  194.  On  p.  12,  n,  3«  it  might  have  been  helpful  to  the 
ordinary  reader  to  mention  tliat  the  Syriac  has  simply 
ivproduced  the  Peshitta  rendering  of  Ramathaim-Zophim 
(1  Sam.  i,  1),  which  interprets  **  R.  of  the  watchmen/'  One 
urinnftffi,  too,  references  to  Hoffmann's  annotated  translation  of 
m  netrioal  history  of  Rabban  H6rmizd  in  his  ever  invaluable 
Au9su^e  aus  si/rwshen  Akietif  pp.  19  sqq.  (Leipzig,  1880). 

These  three  volumes  are  got  up  with  that  taste  and  finish 
which  characterize  **  Luzac's  Semitic  Series."  The  printing 
IB  excellent,  particularly  the  Syriac  type.  To  the  errata  in 
the  Syriac  volume  there  may  be  added :  p.  70,  L  8  from  foot, 
lufenryp  for  \i^ia^mj  (see  E.T.,  p.  101),  and  p.  113, 1.  16, 
l;P|anj^O>.  On  p.  135,  L  545  should  be  L  544;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  oversight  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
enumeration  throughout  the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  the 
English  translation  (vol.  ii,  pt.  i)  :  p.  xiv,  1  14,  read 
Ttimkv^/or  JomarsI;  p.  xxxiii,  L  10  from  end, /br  latter 
read  former;  p.  94,  L  10,  prefije  it  before  is.  On  p.  175, 
n.  169,  177,  some  printer's  errors  remain  uncorrected. 
P.  147,  1.  4  from  end,  insert  the  governor's  name  **  Ukbe  *' ; 
p.  150, 1.  11,  some  words  have  dropped  out  from  the  trans- 
lation; p.  291, 1.  1848  (S,T.,  p.  193,  L  1849),  insert  *'not" 
before  •*  being  found  in  another." 

IS.  A.  Cook. 
In 
001 


Imk>-Iran]an  Phonology%      By  Louis  U.   Gray,   Ph.D. 
(New  York  :  Columbia  University  Press,  1902.J 

Dr.    Gray's    work    is    a    valuable    contribution    to    the 
comparative  phonology  of  the  Indian  and  Iraniati  groups  of 

languages,  and  illustrates  very  fully  the  parallel  develop?- 
trf  the  modem  languages  in  both  groups,  and  of  the  mi  a  l 
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period  which  leads  up  to  them,  represented  in  India  by  tlie 
Prakrits  and  in  Persia  by  PahlavL 

The  examples  are  gathered  under  each  sound  in  the 
following  order: — 

I.    Vowels. 
II.    Single  Consonants. 
III.    Consonant-groups. 

Under  each  heading  the  Indian  examples  are  first  given 
under  a  and  the  Iranian  under  5,  a  system  which  renders 
comparison  easy,  and  one  which  has  not  been  attempted 
before.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  number  of  words 
given  is  not  in  some  cases  excessive,  for  a  large  number 
of  examples  do  not  illustrate  the  particidar  change  in 
question,  but  cases  in  which  it  does  not  apply,  and  sometimes 
these  are  in  the  majority.  This  inevitably  leads  to  a  great 
deal  of  repetition,  as  the  same  word  must  occur  under  several 
headings;  and  when  a  certain  change  is  very  rare  it  leads 
to  confusion  to  give  a  number  of  examples  which  do  not 
illustrate  it. 

For  instance,  in  §  283  (change  of  fi  to  t?)  eleven  words  are 
given,  of  which  only  two,  both  from  Kurdish,  illustrate  this 
change,  and  nine  show  the  preservation  of  w.  In  §  2846 
(syncope  of  n  in  Iranian)  only  six  words  show  the  loss  of  n, 
and  the  other  fourteen  its  preservation.  Similarly,  in  §  364 
(v^v),  %  367  (v>g),  §  369  {v>gv),  and  §  372  (v>h)  many 
examples  are  repeated,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  gain  if 
these  were  grouped  together  so  as  to  show  under  each  head 
the  cases  in  which  the  particular  change  or  preservation 
occurs,  and  not  those  in  which  it  is  absent.  A  similar 
occurrence  will  be  observed  in  §  56  and  §  61,  illustrating 
the  preservation  of  u  or  its  change  to  i.  The  Balochi  dir 
for  dur  might  be  added  to  the  examples  under  this  head, 
and  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Pashto  dialects  noted. 

Although,  however,  the  system  pursued  leads  to  a  re- 
dundance in  some  cases,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  wealth  of  illustration  is  a  drawback.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest  value.     Almost  every  possible 
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change  or  modification  is  dealt  with.  I  would  suggest  that 
after  §  904  (sv  through  Iranian  af,  hv  to  v)  another  paragraph 
might  have  been  inserted  illustrating  the  further  change  of 
the  same  sound  to  ^w  (or  ffv  ia  the  system  followed  by 
Dr,  Gray),  as  in  the  case  of  original  r.  I  can  only  give  one 
example  of  this  change,  N.  BaL  gwahai\  *  sister/  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  explained.  The  word  itself  will  be 
found  among  the  examples  under  §  %b.  While  on  the 
subject  of  Balochi  I  may  note  that  the  sound  hw  {kv)  in 
North  Balochi  (as  in  hward,  'food/  htmB,  'salt')  does  not 
seem  to  be  recognized  here. 

The  system  of  transliteration  followed  is,  with  slight 
modifications,  that  generally  adopted  in  German  works  on 
philology.  A  weak  point  in  this  system  aeems  to  be  the 
treatment  of  the  letter  r.  No  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to 
discriminate  between  the  sounds  of  v  and  w  (as  pronounced 
in  English)  aud  the  intermediate  sound  of  purely  labial  f 
(without  contact  of  the  teeth).  Now  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  both  in  Indian  and  Iranian  languages  the 
sounds  of  w  and  of  labial  v  are  the  ordinary  sounds,  while 
the  common  European  v  (German  u?),  with  dental  contact, 
is  very  unusual.  It  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  for 
instance,  that  tr  is  the  prevalent  sound  in  Hindi  and  r  (labial) 
in  Panjabl  and  Sindhl.  But  no  hint  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  most  philological  writers.  I  would  suggest  that  in  works 
like  the  presenti  intended  mainly  for  American  and  English 
students,  the  letter  tr  should  be  used  for  its  English  sounds 
and  V  for  the.  luhiii!  /'  ^and  al>-o  for  the  dental  r  if  it 
is  found). 

Western  pAujabi,  forming  as  it  does  a  link  between  Sindhi 
and  Kashmiri,  might  perhaps  have  with  advantage  been 
included  among  the  languages  illustrated.  It  affords  some 
interesting  examples  of  syncope  in  dentals,  auch  as  pai^ 
*  husband  '  (Skt.  pati},  nat,  *  river  *  (Skt.  mdi),  the  latter 
b^n^  the  only  case  of  the  preservation  of  the  Priikrit  form 
of  this  word  in  a  modem  language* 

Among  the  examples  of  the  rare  change  r  >  ir  (S  70)  the 
fallowing  migbt  be  inserted: — 
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Panjabi :  timt^  *  grazing  tax  *  (Skt.  trn,  '  graas')^ 
E[indi :  kirpd,  *  mercy'  (Skt.  krpa). 

Aa  a  rule  the  words  quoted  are  very  correctly  given,  but 
fiome  sroall  errors  are  inevitable  in  a  work  o£  such  a  com- 
prehensive nature.  In  most  cases  they  are  evidently  due  to 
Dr.  Oray's  authorities  rather  than  to  himself.  The  following 
may  be  noted : — 

§  65.     For  Hindi  unis, '  nineteen/  read  unnU. 

§  74.     For  N.  Bal.  phut,  '  back/  read  phuit. 

§  99  and  elsewhere.     For  Af g.  (Pashto)  yvaiy,  '  ear/  read 

yvag  or  yvaz. 
§  254.    For  N.  BaL  phdd,  phdz,  '  foot/  read  phaS. 
§  906.    For  N.  Bal.  hed,  '  sweat/  read  heS. 

In  other  N.  Bal.  words  the  sounds  of  S  and  d  are  some- 
times given  with  alternate  forms  z  and  s.  This  is  a  mistake 
owing  to  the  words  having  been  written  down  by  foreigners, 
natives  of  India,  who  could  not  pronounce  these  sounds.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  similar  mispronunciations  of  English  th 
as  8  and  2,  or  of  Arabic  5  (C->)  as  «  in  Persian  and  Urdu. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these  minor 
corrections  in  small  points  do  not  affect  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  Gray's  work  as  a  whole.  It  is  admirably  conceived  and 
carried  out,  and  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all 
students  of  the  history  of  sounds. 

M.  Long  WORTH  Dames. 


Satvotpatti  Viniscaya  and  Nirvana  Vibhaoa.  By 
M.  Dharmaratna.  pp.  xli  and  66.  (Colombo,  Observer 
Office  ;  London,  Luzac  &  Co.,  1902.) 

These  are  two  essays,  in  English,  with  elaborate  intro- 
ductions, in  German,  by  Professor  Bastian.  The  first  is  on 
the  birth  and  existence  of  beings  in  general ;  the  second 
is  on  the  nature  of  Nirvana. 

It  appears  from  the  German  introduction  that  Professor 
Bastian,  during  a  visit  to  Colombo  in  1898,  was  informed 
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of  the  existence  of  these  eaaays  in  Sinhalese,  and  arranged 
to  have  them  translated  into  English  by  the  very  competeat 
hand  of  Mr.  H.  3L  Guneaekara,  the  Aasistant  Librarian  at 
the  Museum  in  Colombo.  The  MS.  of  this  translation  was 
sent,  after  a  long  delay,  t^  Berlin  ;  and  was  then  (during 
a  holiday  visit  to  the  island)  taken  beck  by  Professor 
Baatian  to  Ceylon,  where  it  was  much  revised  in  conversation 

[with    scholars    there.      Finally,    it   was   printed*    with    the 

[Ctermai]  introductions,  in  the  island.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  an  essay  in  Grerman,  on  Buddhist  metaphysics,  set  up 
so  accurately  by  Ceylon  printers.  And  the  whole  story  of 
the  origin  of  this  little  book  is  a  most  curious  example 
of  that  interplay  of  diverse  thoughts  and  nationalities  and 
languages  so  characteristic  of  our  timed.  Essays  written 
ia  the  Aryan  dialect  spoken  in  Ceylon,  and  by  a  Sinhalese, 
to  expound  his  view  of  certain  abstruse  problems  started 
two  thousaud  five  hundred  years  ago  by  a  raj  put  thinker 

'  born   in  Nepal  ;    that  view  based  on   the  scholastic  inter- 

'pretations,  expressed  in  diverse  tongues,  by  scholars  in 
Burma,  Siam,  and  Ceylon  ;  and  now  put  before  Western 
scholars  in  English,  but  in  English  written  by  another 
Sinhalese,  and  elucidated  (if  the  word  be  allowed  of  Professor 

^Bastian's  well-known  involved  and  parenthetical  style)  by 
a  German  professor,  in  German. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  essays,  both  those  by  the  author 

[and  those  by  Professor  Baatian,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
expound  the  doctrine  of  the  canonical  books  as  such.  The 
authorities  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part  of  much  younger 
date*!  Aod  the  whole  exposition  ia  baaed  on  the  mediaeval 
aeholastics. 

Neither  the  original  author  nor  the  editor  give  chapter 
and  verse  for  any  of  their  authorities ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  distinguish  their  individual  opinions  from  those  of  the 
aathorities  to  whom  they  refer.      The  style  throughout  is 

'Tery  confused  and  difficult,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
follow  the  arguments  set  forth.  But  in  Mr.  Gunesekara'a 
renderings  of  the  terms  of  Buddhist  mysticism  there  is 
much  that  it  suggestive  ;    and    this   short  pamphlet  is  of 
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importance  for  any  scholar  who  is  engaged  on  the  stndjr 
of  the  later  phases  of  Buddhist  speculation. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

QiKSHASAMUCCATA.  A  Compendium  of  Buddhistic  teaching 
compiled  by  Qantideva,  chiefly  from  earlier  Mahayana 
sOtras.  Edited  by  Cecil  Bendall,  M.A.  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1902.) 

Qantideva's  Qikshasamuccaya  is  an  anthology  of  Buddhist 
literature  according  to  the  Mahayana  school,  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  a.d.  The  framework  of  the 
book  is  formed  by  27  karikas  or  memorial  verses,  on  which 
the  author  writes  a  commentary.  Professor  Bendall  has 
printed  the  27  karikas  separately  at  the  end  of  his  intro- 
duction, and  has  added  to  each  of  them  the  Tibetan  as  well 
as  the  English  translation.  We  learn  from  the  introduction 
(p.  ii)  that  the  karikas  themselves  are  not  altogether 
original,  but  that  they  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
earlier  literature. 

In  §  4  the  editor  gives  us  his  views  about  the  language 
of  the  Qikshasamuccaya,  in  which  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Childers  was  wrong  when  he  asserted  in  his 
Pali  Dictionary  (p.  536)  that  the  Northern  Buddhists  were 
often  misled  by  their  ignorance  of  Pali.  He  dwells  especially 
on  the  word  phdsum,  which  is  found  (p.  129,  1.  8)  side  by 
side  with  sukham,  and  seems  to  be  put  in  for  its  pleasant 
archaic  ring  to  the  ears  of  the  faithful.  Another  word 
which  might  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  luha, 
p.  128,  16  and  131,  4.  Bendall  says  in  the  note  on  p.  128 
that  luha  cannot  be  =  ruksha,  because  the  two  occur  together 
on  p.  131.  The  case  is,  however,  exactly  the  same  as  with 
regard  to  sukham  and  phdSHm,  and  what  holds  good  in  the 
one  must  also  hold  good  in  the  other.  Luha  is  the  opposite 
of  pranlta,  *  sweet,  nice,'  on  p.  128,  so  it  must  mean  *  rough, 
nasty,'  and  not  *  scanty  '  as  Bendall  would  make  out.  The 
corresponding  word  in  Pali  is  lukha  with  the  same  meaning 
Majjh.  i,  78,  where  Neumann  translates  it  by  '  Rauhsinn/ 
Cf.  Pischel,  Grammatik  der  Prakrit-sprachen,  p.  179. 
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The  edition  of  the  QikBhaaamuccaya  is  founded  on  a  unique 

manuscript  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library  written  in 

the  fourteeiitb  or  fifteenth  century.     Profeaaor  Bendall  has 

^ taken   great  trouble  to  give  us  a  correct  text,  and  in  all 

difficult  psissa^es  he    has  used  the  Tibetan  versioa  in  the 

Tanjur  aad  also  the  Chiuese  version,  with  which  he  became 

cqoainted   through  Professor  Leumann   and  his  Japanese 

pupil  Wogihara.     Copious   notes  accompany  the  text  from 

beginning  to  end,  and  give  us  valuable  information  taken 

principally  from  other  branches  of  Indian  literature,   I  propose 

tto  mention  in  the  sequel  a  few  points  that  have  struck  me 

^when  perusing  this  most  interesting  book, 

p.  12,  1.  15,  we  read  uccagghantah,  and  p.  271,  L  6,  ndaiif- 

.  uccagtjhunoUdpanaddnam.     Bendall  compares  in  the  notes  Pali 

t{ijhaggati  and  Hindi  cagh.     He  might  have  added  that  this 

root   cagh  *  to  laugh,  to  be  pleased '  is   found   already  in 

L9oka*8    pillar   inscriptions.   Edict   IV    (see    Cunningham, 

POorpus  inscriptionum  indicarum,  pp.  109,  110). 

p.  174,  L  7,  we  read  pattlymi^  which  Bendall  declares  to 
be  a  thoroughly  prakritio  form.  Of.  Mahuvastu,  ii,  517,  and 
Trenckner,  Pali  Miscellany,  p.  79. 

p.   182,   L    2^   nadacippUikam   vd    cipyamdnaaya,     Bendall 
compares  Mamihi  cipnen,  'to  squeeze/  but  the  root  occurs 
r  also  in  Pali  cippiyamdna,  Milindap.  261,  where  Rhys  Davids 
^  renders  it  by  *  crushed  flat  between  their  teeth/ 

p*  199,  1.  8,  ponho.  Bendall  calls  this  a  prakritio  form  not 
hitherto  found  in  literature.  We  find  it  in  the  Saddharma- 
pundarlka,  iii,  39  (Burnouf,  p.  53  ;  Kern,  p.  82),  where  the 
stanza  begins  thus :    Yathd  hi  pmhasya  bhaved  agdtam^  eto. 

p.  247,  1.  7,  read  i^ddhdro  instead  of  ishddhdro,  and  d. 
p.  246,  L  4. 

p,  331,  L  11,  ^e  carakdh  parierdjaka  iirthydh,  etc.  Bendall 
has  already  called  attention  to  this  extract  from  the  Ratnolka- 
dharani  in  the  J*Il.A.S.,  1901,  p.  122  ff.,  and  similar  lists  of 
Indian  sects  in  the  time  of  the  Buddha  have  been  drawn 
op  by  Rhys  Davids  in  the  J.R.A.S.,  1891,  pp,  409-413,  and 
1898,  pp.  197-198  (the  latter  from  Anguttaraaikaya,  iii, 
p.  276).  The  question  is  treated  at  some  length  by  Fa  Hian 
1903.  39 
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m  fais  Foe  Eoiie  Ei  (trandatod  hj  Abel  B^maat^  Puis, 
1836),  p.  148  £  SUryOnwrntiakapancaUipanam  of  the  QikahiiP 
oorresponda  to  '^  aiix  ardeurs  de  la  flamme  et  du  aoleil  (ee 
qo'on  nooune  lea  cinq  chalears)/'  Foe  Koue  Ei,  p.  151; 
kukkuraffovratikd  to  ''  le  pr^epte  da  IxBof  et  du  chien/'  IVm 
Eoae  Ei,  pp.  150,  158 ;  kanfakab/uumatrinafoydmam  to  "  en 
ae  aouillant  avee  des  ooidres,  en  oouehaiit  sor  )es  hwhoa 
^piiieasefl,"  Foe  Eoue  Eli,  p.  151. 

The  beginning  of  the  list  seema  to  be  traditional,  as  wm 
meet  with  it  ako  in  the  oorresponding  list  of  the  Mahiraalm 
(iii,  412,  7-10).  There,  however,  the  following  asot  ia 
that  of  the  travdantfakd,  corresponding  to  the  iedandikd  ci 
the  Anguttara  list  Rhys  Davids  (J.B.A.S.,  1898,  p.  197) 
eoLpIains  this  as  '^  that  school  of  Brahmin  beggars  wko 
oariied  three  staves  bound  up  as  one."  I  think  that  tiKi 
three  da^d^^  alluded  to  are  the  kayada^^^  the  vacida^da^ 
ansl  the  manodai^da  (cf.  Majjh.  i,  372,  and  Keumaou's 
quotation  from  the  Sannyasopanishad  in  his  Beden  GotaiH* 
Baddho's,  ii,  54).  The  next  in  the  Mahavastu  liet  is 
mAmmdika^  where  Senart,  ii,  522  (though  hesitating),  and 
Bendall  consider  the  m  as  an  irregular  Sandhi,  and  the 
following  as  a  proper  name  Anandika.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  read  mdgandika,  and  that  this  sect  corresponds  to 
No.  6  of  the  Anguttara  list,  but  I  cannot  explain  the  term 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  nor  those  that  follow  immediately 
in  the  Mahavastu  list.  The  expression  ulukapakshika  refers, 
indeed,  to  the  Yaifeshika  sect,  as  Senart  suggested,  but 
Bendall  seems  not  willing  to  admit.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Majjh.  i,  78,  and  by  Foe  Eoue  Ei,  152,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Vai9eshika8  were  called  "  ermites  chouettes."  The 
corresponding  Jain  list  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Leumann  in  §  73  of  the  Aupapatikasutra :  .  .  .  .  goyama- 
gov  vaiya-g^hidhamm'a  -  dhammacintaga  -  aviruddha- viruddha- 
vuddha-savaga-ppabhitayo. 

I  conclude  this  review  with  my  best  thanks  to  Professor 
Bendall  for  the  good  and  solid  work  he  has  given  us  in  his 
^tion  of  the  Qikshasamuccaya. 

£.  MiiLLSlL 
'    Borne,  June,  1903. 
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©2f     CERTAIN      SlTFPIXEa      Df      THB      MoDERN      InDO  -  ArYAH 

VERNArur.\R8,      By   Gkorqk    A,    Grikr?on.      (In    the 
ZeitBchrift  fiir  Vergleicliende  Sprachforsthung  auf  dem 
G^biete  der  IndoiTrerTDanischen  Spracheiip  herausgegeben 
von  E*  Kulm  und  J.  Schmidt.     Guteralob :   Druck  und 
Verlag  von  C.  Bertelemann.) 
Beames'  Oamparative  Grammar  of  the   Modem   Aryan 
Languages  of  India,  as  well  as  my  own  Grammar  on  the 
aame  subject,  were  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Indo- Aryan  vernaculars.     Some  theories  have 
been  confirmed,  others  have  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  and 
not  a  few  new  views  have  been  opened  up.      The  largest 
share  of  this  advance  is  due  to  the  researches  connected  with 
the  great  Linguistic  Survey  of  India,   which  has  been  in 
progress   for   some   years,   and    the   completion    of    which, 
I   believe,    we   may  shortly   expect.      Its   results   are  sure 
to  provide  a  rich  and  valuable  mine  of  new  and  reliable 
information;   and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Grierson,  the 
able  Director  of  the  Survey,  will  himself  elaborate  them  into 
a  new  Comparative  Grammar  which  shall  be  abreast  of  our 
present  knowledge   of  the   modern   vernaculars   and  their 
aateoedent  stages. 

The  article  under  review  is  a  contribution  towards  such 
a  Grammar.  It  deals  with  some  of  the  hitherto  most 
controverted  points  in  the  Tndo-Aryan  vernaculars, — the 
sisffixea  which  are  commonly  employed  to  form  "  the 
Genitive  and  Dative  oases  of  nouns,  and  the  Conjunotive 
Participle  of  verbs/'  and  which  are  "  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  root  kr^  to  make,  or  with  the  Sanskrit  suffixes  iana 
imd  ijfa" 

The  term  *8ufl5x,*  as  here  employed,  requires  an  explana* 
tion,  which  is  not  given  in  so  many  words  in  the  article,  but 
which  may  be  deduced  from  its  concluding  observations* 
The  term  usoally  employed  has  been  '  postposition/ 
Or.  OriersoQi  in  the  course  of  his  article,  shows  that  in 
certain  cases  the  postpositions  form  compounds  with  the 
oblique   form   of  the  nouns  to  which   they   are   appended, 
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and  having  formed  compounds  they  become  mutilated  and 
coalesce  with  the  nouns  so  as  to  form  a  mere  inflection  or 
termination  of  it.  For  example,  Marwari  has  the  noan 
ghbdd  (nominative),  a  horse ;  its  oblique  form  is  ghddd  ;  and 
its  genitive  is  ghoddrO,  formed  with  the  termination  rd.  But 
this  termination  is  really  the  mutilated  remnant  of  the 
genitive  postposition  karO,  which  was  compounded  with  the 
oblique  form  ghddd  (i.e.  ghodd-karo),  and  afterwards,  by  the 
elision  of  ka  (according  to  certain  well-known  phonetio 
laws),  reduced  to  rd.  On  the  other  hand,  Jaipur!  has  the 
genitive  ghdrd'kd,  where  ghdrd  is  the  oblique  form,  while 
kd  (contracted  from  kau)  is  the  postposition,  added  without 
composition.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Grierson  rightly  insists  that 
terminational  genitives  (like  ghdddrd)  should  be  written  as 
one  word,  while  postpositional  genitives  (like  ghord-kd) 
should  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen.  The  particular  interest  of 
this  insistance  lies  in  Dr.  Grierson's  statement  (p.  491)  that 
"  the  difference  between  postposition  and  termination  is  the 
great  difference  between  the  modern  languages  of  the  current 
Sanskrit  Madhya-deda  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Aryan  India.'^ 
The  promised  proof  of  this  statement  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest.  It  appears  that  the  term  '  suffix  '  is  adopted 
in  the  article  to  cover  the  case  of  the  '  terminations '  as  well 
as  that  of  the  '  postpositions.'  But,  if  so,  the  usage  has  not 
always  been  strictly  observed.  E.g.,  on  p.  488  it  is  said  that 
'^  the  rd  has  ceased  to  be  a  suffix  and  has  become  as  much  an 
inflectional  termination  as  the  8i/a  of  the  Sanskrit  ghotakmya 
or  the  r  of  the  Bengali  ghordr.*'  Here  one  expects  *  post- 
position '  instead  of  *  suffix ' ;  for  rd  by  becoming  a  termina- 
tion still  remains  a  suffix  (being,  in  fact,  enumerated  as 
such  in  Table  i  on  p.  474).  Regarding  the  distinction  of 
termination  and  postposition,  and  the  insistance  on  this 
distinction  being  shown  in  the  spelling,  Dr.  Grierson, 
I  think,  is  undoubtedly  right. 

The  origin  of  such  terminations  as  rtr,  er,  rd  from  the 
postpositions  kar,  kero,  kard,  through  curtailment  in  com- 
position with  the  preceding  noun,  has  long  been  known,  or 
at  least  suspected  (p.  487).     There  was,  however,  a  difficulty 
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in  those  cases  in  which  the  corapositioD,  apparently,  was 
one  of  the  postpositions  with  a  noun  in  the  oblique  form, 
the  latter  being  itself  an  original  genitive  case.  For 
example,  the  Marwarl  genitive  ghoddro  woald  presuppose 
the  fuller  form  ghbdd-karo  (or  ghddd-kerd),  the  latter  being 
a  compound  of  the  oblique  form  ghodd  and  the  postposition 
kar^^  equivalent  respectively  to  Sanskrit  ghdtakasya  and 
kdryakah,  **  In  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit/*  it  is  said,  "true 
compounds  are  not  formed  with  the  Hrst  member  in  the 
genitive  case"  (p.  487),  To  this  difficulty  there  are  two 
possible  answers.  It  may  be  Baid  that  the  intermediate 
form  ghbdd  -  kam  is,  in  this  case,  not  really  a  genitive 
compound,  equivalent  to  g/idtakast/a-kdrt/akah,  but  an  ordinary 
compound,  i.e.  ghotaka-  kdrgakah.  That  is,  ghbdd^  though 
accidentally  identical  with  the  oblique  form,  is,  in  these 
circumstances,  not  really  an  oblique  form.  Or,  if  this 
solution  is  not  considered  satisfactory,  it  may  be  shown 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  undoubted  cases  of  composition  do 
occur  m  which  the  first  member  is  inflected.  Dr,  Grierson 
has  elected  the  second  alternative.  He  shows  that  in  the 
paiigl  conjunctive  participle  a  postposition  is  compounded 
with  an  inflected  noun.  For  example,  Diingi  uthii\  having 
risen^  ia  contracted  from  uthi-kar  (pp.  482,  487),  and  the 
latter  ia  a  compound  of  the  postposition  kar  with  the  inflected 
noun  uthL  This  vthi  is  properly  itself  a  conjunctive 
participle,  Prakrit  ^  utihi  or  tt/Mia  =  Sanskrit  utihdi/a\  but 
such  conjunctive  participles  are  now  admitted  to  be  properly 
nouns  in  the  instrumental  case  (p.  479)*  Hence  Dahgi 
uthir  ultimately  represents  a  compound  the  first  member 
of  which  is  in  the  instrumental  case,  Now,  as  Dr»  Grierson 
rightly  observes  (p.  474),  in  the  middle,  or  Prakrit,  stage  of 
the  Indo- Aryan  vernacular,  **  the  three  cases  (instrumental, 
ablative,  locative)  were  confused,  and  became  one  case, 
usually  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  locative,*'  Hence, 
tbi^  'confused/  or  indeterminate  casei  as  representod  in  the 
modern  vernacular  stage  of  the  Indo^Aryan,  is  called  by  him 
"  the  (modern)  locative/'  We  may,  therefore,  preferably 
define  the   Dangi   conjunctive  participle   uthir  as  a   word 
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•tt  whidi  a  postposition  (r^kar)  is  oompoimded  with  a  nottn 
ia  tke  locatiTe  case  (uthi).  For  the  purpose  of  explaining 
tke  orig;in  of  the  mutilated  genitive  suffixes  in  question, 
tiberefore^  Dr.  Grierson  is  justified  in  establishing  the  ride 
(f.  482)  that  **  postpositions  can  be  compounded  with  nouns 
in  the  oblique  form,  and  the  whole  treated  as  one  word, 
subject  to  the  phonetic  rules  which  obtain  in  such  caees.** 
It  tAiould  be  added,  however,  with  regard  to  the  rule,  quoted 
above,  about  the  structure  of  'true  compounds,'  that  even 
in  Sanskrit  instances  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  which 
iMmipoundB  are  made  with  the  first  member  in  the  accusative 
or  locative,  or  even  the  instrumental  or  genitive  cmees. 
Examples  are  given  in  Whitney's  8an%krit  Orammar,  §  1260, 
where  it  is  said  that  accusative  compounds  occur  ''quite 
often,"  and  locative  compounds  ''not  seldom."  A  phenomeoon 
which  was  possible  in  literary  Sanskrit  cannot  have  been 
impossible  in  the  vulgar  language,  where  it  may  well  have 
attained  moch  greater  prevalence. 

With  regard  to  the  conjunctive  participle.  Dr.  Gtrierson 
enters  into  a  detailed  investigation  of  its  nature  and  origin 
(pp.  479-483).  Having  stated  that  the  various  forms  of 
the  Sanskrit  conjunctive  participle  are  only  so  many  **  nouns 
in  various  cases"  (instrumental,  dative,  locative),  and  that 
in  Apabhramda  Prakrit  the  infinitive,  which  in  Sanskrit 
is  the  accusative  of  a  noun,  can  also  be  used  as  a  conjunctive 
participle,  he  proceeds  to  divide  all  the  modern  Indo-Aryan 
suffixes  of  the  conjunctive  participle  into  six  groups.  He 
next  shows  by  a  separate  examination  of  each  group  that 
they  all  ''can  be  explained  as  (modern)  locatives,"  that  is, 
as  representatives  of  the  older  indeterminate  case,  above 
referred  to.  There  is  this,  however,  to  be  observed,  that, 
if  the  termination  i  (as  in  ulhiy  having  risen,  kari,  having 
done)  is  rightly  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  ya,  it  goes  back 
to  an  original  instrumental  case ;  while  the  termination 
HI  or  e  (as  in  the  conjunctive  participle  postpositions  kai,  ke, 
we,  je)  is  referable  to  an  original  locative  case.  Again,  the 
Oriya  termination  u,  and  the  element  o  or  w  in  the  Marathi 
terminations  d-ni,  u-ni,  etc.,  if  they  are  rightly  referred  to 
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the  Prakrit  infiDitive  termination  iu^  do  not  go  back  to  any 
*cai6'  at  ally  but  to  an  original  Sanskrit  uninflect^d  noun 
ia  i-lir.  This  foUows  aa  a  necessary  consequence^  if 
Dr*  Orieraon's  derivation  of  the  Marathi  termination  a-f«i, 
etc*,  ia  correct,  according  to  which  ni  is  the  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  Sanskrit  suffix  tafia  compounded  with  an 
original  conjunctive  participle  ending  in  6.  For  example, 
Marathi  utM-ni,  having  risen,  would  represent  Prakrit 
uUhiu'iane  {Sanskrit  *  uithitU'tane)^  where  the  syllable  ta  is 
elided  by  the  notion  of  the  ordinary  phonetic  rules.  The 
employment  of  the  crude  base  of  the  inSuitive  in  i*^f^  to 
form  compounds,  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Prakrit 
(especially  with  kama^  desire  ;  see  Proleasur  Pischers 
Prakrit  Orammar^  %  677)  ;  nor  is  its  employment  unknown 
tu  form  conjunctive  participles  (e.g.,  hh(\ijiu^  *  having 
broken,'  ibicUm,  §  579),  The  derivation  of  the  element  ni,  ni, 
etc.,  however,  from  Sanskrit  itinat  Prakrit  tana^  i«  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  its  derivation  from  the  Prakrit  termination 
ima,  namely y  that  according  to  the  law  discovered  by 
Dr.  Konow  (Journal  R.A*S.,  1902,  p.  419,  quoted  by 
l>r  Grierson  on  p.  483)  it  should  be  ni^  ne,  etc.^ 

The  suffixes  of  the  dative  and  genitive  are  subjected  to 
a  iimilar  investigation,  the  article  oommencing  with  the 
former  (pp.  47i^i79)  and  ending  with  the  latter  (pp.  486- 
491)*  Dr.  Qriertion  shows  that  most  of  them  are  ultimately 
leferable  to  one  of  two  Sanskrit  souroes:  either  (1)  to  one 
of  the  participles,  (a)  kria^  done,  or  [b)  kdrya  or  (c)  krtya^  to 
be  done,  of  the  root  At,  do  ;  or  (2)  to  one  of  the  two  suffixes 
{d)  tana  or  {e)  tfa.  In  Prakrit,  under  its  phonetic  rules, 
tiloao  words  assume  (in  the  nominative  singular)  the  forms 
(a^)  kau  or  kiau^  or  (a^)  kadau  or  kidau,  (h^)  Hrau  (shortened 
^karau)^  or  (6*)  kqiiaUf  (c)  kaocau,  {d)  tanau^  (p)  ccau. 
Moreover,  when  compounded  with  the  governed  noun,  their 
initial  syllables  ki  or  ka  or  ki  and  in  may  be  elided.  Thus 
ia  Ui0  tnodern  vernaculars  there  result  the  following  forma, 


I  TW  difUmlU  ii  Admitted  h\ 
(ol  ilw.  Iq  il  Ut 

I  ibftll  br .  L.  to  him  U>  ill 


OrionKm,  qb  I  §m  from  a  prtTtto  kUtr 

i  liiiii  oi  iL  fioliftiod,  wlai  li,  howwet. 
El  it  lifts  hmn  foUj  worked  out. 
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diatributed  over  the  different  languages  as  shown  in  Tables  i 
and  ii:  (a^)  kau,  ho,  ku,  k;  (a*)  dd;  {b^)  kerb,  kir,  kar,  ir,  or, 
rd;  {b^)jd;  (o)  cd ;  (d)  ianau,  tarn,  nau,  nd,  nu;  {e)  cd.  The 
(e)  and  {e)  forms  are  identical,  and  hence  Dr.  Grierson 
suggests  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  derivation  for  the 
MarathI  suffix  cd,  though,  for  himself,  he  appears  to  favour 
the  form  (e)  (p.  490).  Not  derivable  from  either  source  are 
the  suffixes  sando  and  hando.  These  Dr.  Grierson  is  disposed 
to  derive  from  the  present  participle  of  the  root  as,  be,  which 
in  SindhT  has  the  special  meaning  of  *  peculiar  to '  (p.  489). 

The  derivation  of  Prakrit  kerd,  kerau  from  the  Sanskrit 
kdryah,  instead  of  from  krtah,  is  based  on  the  consideration 
that  kero,  which  is  properly  Sauraseni,  requires  an  inter- 
mediate form  A:artd,  while  krtah  only  yields  ^uraseni  karidd 
(p.  486).  Another  reason,  to  my  mind  equally  forcible,  is 
that  kdryah  affords  the  only  possible  way  of  obtaining 
a  satisfactory  derivation  for  the  SindhI  jb  through,  the 
intermediate  Prakrit  kc^'au  (p.  488). 

The  meaning  *  made  by,  or  of,  or  for '  is  obviously  well 
adapted  to  impart  to  a  word  the  function  of  a  genitive  case- 
suffix.  This  explains  the  use  of  the  past  participle  krla  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  future  passive  participle 
kdrya  or  krtya,  *  to  be  made,*  it  must  be  assumed  that  it 
suffered  a  change  of  signification.  Dr.  Grierson  adduces  as 
evidences  in  support  of  the  actual  fact  of  such  a  change  that 
the  Sanskrit  noun  karya,  modern  Aq;*,  means  both  '  a  thing  to 
be  done '  and  *  a  thing  done,*  and  that  in  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
Mahavastu  the  future  participle  krtya  is  actually  employed 
as  a  suffix  of  the  genitive  (p.  486).  The  Sanskrit  locative 
krtye  and  the  modern  locative  kdje^  which  are  also  adduced 
(footnote  on  p.  486)  as  actually  occurring  in  the  sense  of 
a  dative  postposition,  exactly  like  Sanskrit  krie,  are  less 
conclusive.  For  with  the  dative  there  is  no  such  difficulty 
as  with  the  genitive  ;  the  dative  sense  (for  or  for  the  sake 
of)  can  be  expressed  by  the  future  participle  just  as  well  as, 
indeed  better  than,  by  the  past  participle.  As  to  the  suffix 
tana,  the  identity  of  it  with  the  noun  tana,  offspring,  may  be 
suggested.      The  suggestion  may  be  nothing  new,  though 
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I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  having  seen  it  elsewhere. 
The  meaning  'sprung  from'  would  lend  itself  to  the  function 
of  a  genitive  suffix  just  as  well  as  *  made  bj.' 

Sanskrit  uses  the  locative  krft  and  the  instrumental  krtina 
to  subserve  the  function  of  the  dative,  and  tana  to  turn 
adverbs  into  adjectives  (e.g,  agre*tana^  afore-going).  These 
are  devices  which  probably  crept  sporadically  into  the 
(Kterary)  Sanskrit  from  the  contemporary  vernacular  or 
ooUoquial  old  language,  in  which,  no  doubt,  they  were  much 
more  common.  From  the  old  vernacular  they  not  only 
descended  into  the  Prakrit  and  modern  vernaculars,  but  their 
application  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  language.  Those 
words,  At^  and  tatuty  gradually  came  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  every  genitive  into  an  adjective  (e.g.,  in  the  dog- 
4Sanakrit  of  the  Bower  MS,,  v,  16,  U-hrtd  cinta,  thy  thought; 
Beames,  Comp.  Gram.,  ii,  287,  Dntpadi-kiri  kfjd^  the  shame 
of  Drupadi ;  Hema  Cundra,  iv,  361,  tuha-tanaum  kulu^  thy 
race).  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  in  the  modern  vernaculars 
the  genitives  are  uniformly  adjectives,  agreeing  with  their 
governing  noun  in  number,  gender,  and  case  (p*  476}* 

Like  the  Sanskrit  locative  krte  and  instrumental  krtetia, 
the  Prakrit  instrumental  ianma  was  used  to  express  the 
dative  (e.g.  Hera,  iv,  425,  ratidattana/w'tanma,  for  the  sake 
of  greatness).  As  already  observed,  in  the  middle  (Prakrit) 
fltage  of  the  Indo-Aryan   language,  not  only  the  locative 

^und  instrumental,  but  also  the  ablittive,  coalesced  into  one 
indeterminate  case,  which  in  the  modern  vernaculars  is 
repreaented  by  the  locative.  After  a  detailed  investigation 
of  the  modern  dative  suffixes  (pp.  473-479),  Dr.  Grierson 
oomea  to  the  conclusion  that  "  (with  the  exception  of  the 
KS^rairl)  every  dative  suffix  is  identical  with  the  (modern) 
locative  of  a  genitive  suffix  *'  (p*  476),  The  Kii^mlrl  dative 
suffix  kitu  is  not  a  locative,  but  *'  the  nominative  of  an 
adjective,  and  declined  for  gender  '*  (p.  474,  footnote).     It 

-should  be  added  that  Dr.  Grierson  also  excepts  the  Alaruthi 
dative  suffix  id  (in  Table  i)  and  doubtfully  the  Kaipali  Idi 
(Table  ii),  not  apparently  because  his  rule  is  not  applicable  to 
them»  but  because  (in  distinction  from  the  others  which  are 
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■kown  in  his  Tables)  they  do  not  eeem  to  bo  nhimitelsr 
rrferable  to  either  ktia  or  tana. 

There  are  two  misprints  in  the  references :  on  p.  478  veai 
432  for  421,  and  on  p.  486,  footnote  1,  read  286  for  286. 

A.    F.   EUDOLF  HOBBKLB. 

4.LBUM  £bbn.  Opstbllbn  obschbbvbn  tbb  bxbb  yah 
Db.  H.  Ebbn  hem  aanqebodbn  doob  ybiendbn  bit 
LBEBLINQBN  OP  ZUN  zbventigsten  vebjaabdag  dbv 
6  Apbil,  1903.  Large  4to;  pp.  420.  (Leiden:  BriM^ 
1903.) 

This  stately  Yolume  contains  articles,  varying  in  Itnglh 
from  a  page  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve  pages,  froaa  neaily 
a  hondred  scholars,  friends,  pupils,  or  oo-workars  of  Ike 
kader  of  Indianist  studies  in  Holland,  Professor 
They  have  thus  united  to  testify  their  loyal  rdyeienoe 
lasting  esteem  for  that  great  scholar,  and  to  cot^^tokite 
him  on  the  attainment  of  his  70th  birthday.  It  wooid  lie 
impossible,  and  if  possible  would  not  be  desirable,  to  atteapt 
any  review  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  the  many  diyerse 
points  that  are  here  discussed.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
that  we  find  among  these  writers  not  only  a  good  array  of 
men  who  owe  to  the  personal  teaching  ot  the  distinguished 
Professor  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge,  but  a  Yery 
remarkable  list  of  the  leading  representatives  in  Europe 
and  America  of  all  branches  of  Indianist  research.  It  is 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  appreciation,  among  his 
cotemporaries  throughout  the  world,  of  the  value  of  Ae 
services  rendered  to  our  studies  in  so  many  directions  and 
on  so  many  sides  by  Professor  Kern. 

The  international  character  of  this  testimony  is  a  Yery 
suggestive  and  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  The 
thinkers  throughout  the  world  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  form  a  community  by  themselves.  Unmoved  by  the 
religious,  military,  and  commercial  rivalries  which  keep 
the  nations  apart,  undisturbed  by  the  differences  of  (pinion 
in  such  matters  which  are  known  to  exist  among  themselYSi,. 
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they  work  steadily  on  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  knowledge. 
Each  worker  appeals  to  a  circle  far  wider  than  his  own 
university,  or  even  his  own  country;  and  he  reeeivei* 
reoognition  and  sympathy  wherever,  in  the  world,  others 
are  pursuing  the  same  or  similar  enquiries.  And  this  is 
independent  even  of  agreement  in  the  results  arrived  at. 
It  is  rare  for  any  one  scholar  to  agree  with  all  the  oon- 
clusions  of  another  scholar,  whom  he  nevertheless  loyally 
admires,  and  the  value  of  whose  work  he  is  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  and  to  defend.  And  the  irresistible  tendency 
of  the  times  will  lead  to  a  continual  expansion  of  the 
boundaries  of  this  republic  of  thought,  to  a  continual 
increase  in  its  power  and  influonce  in  the  world. 

Another  general  remark,  of  a  more  technical  nature,  is 
suggested  by  this  volume.  It  shows  us  (precisely  as  the 
similar  volume  published  in  honour  of  Professor  Weber 
showed  us)  how  complete  is  the  victory  now  won  in 
Indiankt  studies  by  transliteration.  We  have  here  ninety 
different  papers,  by  as  many  different  authors,  on  all  manner 
of  questions — historical,  philosophical,  religious,  philological — 
arising  out  of  the  studies  oC  the  literatures  preserved  in 
different  languages  of  India  or  Further  India.  Words  or 
passages,  some  of  considerable  length,  are  quoted  from  those 
literatures  in  support  of  the  suggestions  made.  In  every 
case,  whatever  the  language,  they  are  given  in  transliteration. 
This  consensus  of  practice  shows  that  a  merely  practical,  but 
still  by  no  means  unimportant,  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Oriental  study  is,  in  this  branch  of  it,  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
removed. 

We  welcome  this  volume  as  a  well-deserved  tribute  of 
affectionate  reverence  to  a  great  scholar,  the  pioneer  of  our 
studies  in  so  many  helds.  And  we  trust  that  he  may  long 
be  spared  to  aid  us  by  his  wide  knowledge,  his  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  his  rare  intellectual  gifts. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

(April,  May,  Jane,  1903.) 


I.  General  Meetings  of  the  Botal  Asiatic  Socibtt. 

April  7th,  1903.— Sir  Charles  Lyall,  Vice-President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  Harry  Price  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Noyce 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Yincent  Smith  read  a  paper  on  '^  Alexander's  Indian 
Campaign.''  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  Stein, 
Dr.  Hoey,  the  Secretary,  and  others  took  part.  The  paper 
will  appear  in  full. 

ANNIVERSARY    MEETING. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held  on  May  12th,  Lord 
Beay,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Hie  following  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1902 
was  then  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1902. 

The  Council  regrets  to  report  the  loss  by  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  following  fifteen  members  : — 

There  have  died — 

Lord  Eimberley, 
Mr.  T.  Ballard, 
Mr.  J.  Beames, 
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Sir  R.  H.  Davies, 
Professor  Cowell, 
The  Rev.  T.  Foulkes, 
Syed  Mohammed  Latif . 

There  have  retired — 

Mr.  J.  M'Crone  Bonie, 
Mr.  Barendranath  Dutt, 
Mr.  F.  L.  Goldsmid, 
Dr.  Sten  Konow, 
Mr.  D.  Hogarth, 
Mr.  F.  Sessions, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Welldon, 
Mr.  E.  Rose. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  forty-three  .: 
have  been  elected : — 

H.R.H.  the  Prinee  of  Wales, 

Mr.  Douglas  Ainalie, 

Sir  Steuart  Bayley, 

Mr.  H.  C.  Fanshawe, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Marks, 

Mr.  Moung  Tha  Hnyin, 

Mr.  E.  M.  S.  Perowne, 

Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 

General  A.  T.  Reid, 

The  Raja  Pertab  Bahadur  Singh  of  Partabgarh, 

The  Mahiiraja  of  Bobbili, 

Mr.  D.  Sassoon, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Aders, 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  B.  Ayles, 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bourdillon, 

The  Rev.  W.  Shaw-Caldecott, 

Prince  Boris  Chakhovsky, 

Count  H.  Coudenhove, 

Mr.  Kali  Kumar  Das, 

Mr.  L.  B.  Dass, 

Mr.  Ferrar  Fenton, 

Mr.  Edmund  Forbes, 
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Mr.  Oo  Oha  Ghiue, 

Mifis  Winifred  Qnj, 

Professor  Hagopiao, 

Mr.  Halil  Halid, 

Miss  HardoastlBj 

Dr.  E^apadia, 

Mr.  J.  Harding  King, 

Count  Landberg^ 

Mr.  K.  S.  Menon, 

Mr.  D.  B.  ParaaLuSy 

Mr.  M.  H.  Phelps, 

Mr.  Lionel  Proud, 

Mr.  Bolald  Ram, 

Mr.  W.  H.  K  Rivers, 

Professor  Kishan  Singh, 

Bharat  Bhooshan  Lai  Romesh  Sinh, 

Mr.  Moung  Tsain, 

Mr.  Abdullah  al  M.  Sohrawarthy, 

Mr.  N.  P.  Vaid, 

Mr.  V.  P.  Vaidya, 

Mrs.  Wrenshall. 

Of  the  subscribing  libraries,  three  have  been  added  to  the 
list  and  none  have  resigned. 

These  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  thirty  subscribing 
siembers  and  libraries;  and,  as  the  number  of  deaths  and 
retirements  is  this  year  lower  than  usual,  the  net  increase 
is  about  double  the  average  increase  of  the  previous  years. 
The  total  number  of  members  on  the  1st  of  January  for  each 
year  since  1889  is  as  follows : — 

1889      ...      432 


1890 

437+  6 

1897 

624+1 

1891 

450  +  13 

1898 

532+8 

1892 

459+9 

1899 

553  +  21 

1893 

476  +  17 

1900 

651-  2 

1894 

493  +  17 

1901 

566  + 15 

1896 

492-  1 

1902 

577  + 11 

1896 

523  +  31 

1903 

607  +  30 
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showing  an  average  increase  of  about  twelve.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Society  the  membership  has  this 
year  reached  to  more  than  600;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  conditions  leading  to  the  steady  progress 
shown  in  this  table  have  ceased  to  act,  the  Council  ventorea 
to  hope  that  a  similar  progress  will  be  shown  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  receipts  from  members'  subscriptions  show  a  decrease 
of  £17  compared  with  last  year's  total,  which  was  the  highest 
that  had  so  far  been  reached.  The  amount  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Journal  is  £156,  as  against  £154.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  sales  of  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  which 
amounted  this  year  to  £18  12«.,  as  against  £29  2«.  last  year ; 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £58  7«.  in  the  sums  received 
for  rent.  The  total  receipts  show  £1,460  ISs.  6d.,  as  against 
£1,391  lbs.  lid.,  and  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Society  that  the  receipts  have  been  over  £1,400. 

On  the  expenditure  side  the  cost  of  the  Journal  shows 
an  increase  of  £125  Ss.  6d,  This  is,  however,  mainly 
a  matter  of  account.  As  was  mentioned  in  last  annual 
report,  a  cheque  for  £96  for  the  cost  of  printing  the 
October  Journal  in  1901,  though  paid  in  time  to  appear 
in  the  accounts  for  that  year,  was  not  presented  to  our 
bankers  till  after  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has  therefore 
to  appear  in  this  year's  accounts,  instead  of  in  last  year's,  to 
which  it  properly  belongs.  Subtracting  the  amount  of 
this  cheque,  which  belongs  to  last  year's  expenditure,  the 
expenditure  for  the  year  1902  was  £1375  9s.  4c/. 

The  series  of  monographs  projected  by  the  Council  appears 
this  year  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  the  sales  showing 
£3  14!*.  id.  and  the  expenditure  £31  2s.  Two  of  the 
volumes  in  this  series  have  appeared  during  the  year  1902, 
that  is  to  say,  Dr.  Hirschfeld's  **New  Researches  into  the 
Composition  and  Exegesis  of  the  Koran"  and  Dr.  Wintemitz's 
"  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Society's  Library "  (to 
which  was  added  an  appendix  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas). 
Three  others  are  in  the  press,  and  the  Council  hope  that 
two  at  least  out  of  those  three  will  be  ready  for  publication 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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As  soon  as  funds  are  available  it  would  be  dedrable  to 
have  u  new  edition  of  the  cat^ilogue  of  our  Malay  and 
Burmese  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Tod 
Collection,  which  are  not  included  in  the  catalogue,  just 
published,  of  those  in  the  Whish  Collection.  The  time  i» 
also  rapidly  approaching  when  a  new  edition  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Society's  Ubniry 
ought  to  be  undertaken.  The  number  of  entries,  in  our 
supplementary  card  catalogue,  of  books  presented  or  bought 
sinoe  the  present  catalogue  was  closed,  is  so  large  that  the 
ease  in  which  the  cards  are  kept  c-an  no  longer  hold  them. 
And  as  it  is  precisely  these  new  acquisitions  that  are 
especially  in  request,  the  existing  catalogue,  in  which  they 
do  not  appear,  i^  rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  The  Council 
makes  no  apology  for  calling  attention  to  these  needs.  It  is 
quite  aware  that  each  new  step  forward,  so  far  from  being 
final,  only  brings  into  clearer  view  the  necessity*  or  the 
advisability,  of  taking  another  step  further  on.  And  this 
is  no  matter  for  regret.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
nature  of  the  pioneer  work  the  Society  endeavours,  with  the 
very  inadequate  means  at  its  disposal,  to  carry  on. 

At  the  final  general  meeting  of  the  last  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Hamburg,  the  office  of  this 
Society  was  declared  to  be  the  permanent  bureau  of  the 
organising  authorities  of  such  international  congresses  in 
future.  No  doubt  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  decision 
were  chiefly  of  a  practical  and  business  nature.  But  the 
Council  is  none  the  less  gratified  at  this  mark  of  confidence, 
and  trusts  that  the  step  thus  taken  will  conduce  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Oriental  research. 

The  Council  has  laid  before  the  Government  of  India 
a  carefully  thought  out  scheme  for  the  annual  publication 
of  an  Indian  Secord  Series  to  contain  the  material  documents 
out  of  which  a  history  of  India  may  eventually  be  recon- 
structed. The  Government  has,  in  principle,  approved  the 
scheme ;  and  a  detailed  list  of  proposals  for  the  fij^st  volumes 
to  be  published  having  been  laid  before  the  Government 
for  its  oonsideration  hiui  just  received  its  general  approval. 


j.m.A.w.  1903. 
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H  wojoHi  be  quite  mmecessary  to  enlai^  <m  the  gfeat 
importance  of  ttda  project.  Widen  it  has  been  carried  out  it 
mD  place  at  the  service  of  scholars  such  aids  to  stady  as 
ire  ncfw  obtainable  by  European  historians,  and  will  mark  sn 
€pooh  in  our  knowledge  of  the  greatest  of  our  dependenoiea 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Council  availed  iteelf 
of  the  unique  occasion  of  the  presence  in  London,  to  attmd 
at  the  Coronation  of  His  Majesty,  of  a  number  of  the 
princes  of  India,  to  organise  a  banquet  to  be  given  in 
^ir  honour.  A  committee,  under  the  able  presidency  of 
Sir  Steuart  Bayley,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  especially  due,  made  the  general  arrangements  for  tiie 
entertainment;  the  final  details  having  been  left  in  the 
viery  competent  hands  of  Dr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  WoUaston. 
It  proved  a  great  social  success ;  and,  so  far  from  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  intellectual  work  of  the  Society,  did 
a  great  deal  to  break  down  the  indifference,  arising  from 
imperfect  knowledge,  with  which  its  efforts  are  too  often  met. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  taken,  under  the 
incentive  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  to  organise  the  grant  by  the 
Society  of  a  gold  medal  to  be  given  to  the  best  essay,  on 
some  subject  of  Indian  history,  sent  in  from  the  boys  in 
the  principal  public  schools  in  England.  The  best  essay 
in  each  school  (the  adjudicator  in  this  case  being  the  head- 
master of  the  particular  school)  will  entitle  the  boy  who 
wrote  it  to  a  prize  of  books.  And  the  best  of  all  these  best 
essays  (the  adjudicator  in  this  case  being  a  committee  of 
the  Society)  will  entitle  the  boy  who  wrote  it  to  the  Public 
School  medal.  Rules  have  been  drawn  up  to  make  the 
procedure  clear,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  head- 
masters of  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Westminster,  the 
Charterhouse,  Rugby,  and  Merchant  Taylors.  The  schools 
have  imdertaken  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  in 
this  year  a  number  of  boys  will  be  studying  the  life  and 
history  of  Akbar,  which  is  the  subject  selected  for  the  first 
medal. 

This  being  the  third  year  since  the  Society's  gold  medal 
for.  Oriental  research  was  awarded  to  Dr.  E.  W.  West,  tlie 
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d0ym  of  Pahlavi  students  in  Europe,  the  Counoil  has  had 
to  select  bis  successor.  Under  the  advice  of  the  Committee 
of  Selection,  consisting  this  year  of  Sir  Raymond  West, 
Sir  Charles  Lyall,  and  Professor  Strong,  the  Council  has 
awarded  the  medal  U>  Sir  W*  Muir,  for  so  many  years 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
farther  the  knowledge,  among  English-speaking  people,  of 
the  history  of  MuhammadanLsm.  Sir  W.  Muir  was  President 
of  the  Society  from  May,  1884,  to  May,  1885,  when  he  left 
London  to  take  up  his  duties  as  Principal  of  the  UmveTsity 
at  Edinburgh.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Society  from  its  foundation  till  to-day : — 

President.  Year. 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  WilHams  Winn 1834 

The  Right  Hon.  O.  W.  Williams  Winn 1837 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Miinster  1841 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzgerald  And  Vesci      ...  1842 

The  Right  Hon.  I^ord  Auckland 1843 

The  Right  Uoil  Lord  Auckland  „.        * 1846 

The  Eftrl  of  Elleamere       1849 

Lord  Aahburton      ... 1852 

Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 1855 

Viscouut  Slrangford  .,,         •••         1861 

Sir  T.  E.  Oolebrooke         ... 1864 

Viscoant  Strangford         1867 

Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke 1869 

Sir  H.  C  Rawliiison  ,,.         , 18€9 

Sir  T.  E.  Colehmoke  1871 

SirH.  B.  KFrere... 1872 

Sir  T.  E.  Colehrooke  ...  1875 

Sir  H.  U.  RawUflson  ...        --  1878 

Sir  T.  E.  Colebri>i>ke 1881 

Sir  H.  B.  E,  Frure *.  1882 

Sir  W.  Muir 1884 

Colonel  Yule 1^85 

Sir  T.  Wade  ...        .• 1887 

The  Right  Hoa.  Eiirl  of  Northbrook      ...        •..  18&0 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  He&j         1893 

In  conclumon,  the  Council  begs  to  congratulat-e  the  Socieiy 
on  the  continued  profrretis  in  the  membership,  the  tin^ioial 
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pofiition,  and  the  work  of  the  Society.  But  it  cannot  do  so 
without  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  absurd  discrepancy 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  slender  resources  at  its  disposal 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immensity  and  interest  of  the 
questions  with  which  the  Society  ought  to  deal.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Journal  has  been  enlarged,  and  that  the 
two  series  of  Oriental  Translations  and  of  Monographs  have 
been,  imder  great  difficulty,  successfully  started,  the  work 
accomplished  is  almost  as  nothing  compared  with  that  which 
remains  undone ;  and  whole  branches  of  historical  enquiry 
of  the  most  important  kind  are  scarcely  represented  in  its 
pages  at  all.  The  Coimcil  has  now  under  its  consideration 
a  scheme  for  supplying  one  of  those  defects  by  the  publication 
of  a  Journal  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Far  East,  and 
especially  of  China  and  Japan,  and  it  hopes  in  the  next 
Report  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  has  become  an  accomplished 
&ct.  But  the  Coimcil  woidd  yenture  to  make  a  special 
appeal  to  the  members  for  help  both  in  money  and  in  work, 
and  would  remind  them  that  one  very  practical  way  to  help 
on  the  cause  of  Oriental  research  is  to  make  the  Society 
a  legatee  by  their  wills  of  such  a  siun  as  they  may  be  able  to 
devote  to  the  purpose. 

Sir  William  Lee- Warner  and  Sir  Raymond  West  retire 
by  rotation  from  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and  the  former 
does  not  wish  to  be  re-elected.  The  following  member:^ 
retire,  under  the  rules,  from  the  Council : — 

Dr.  Gaster, 
Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kay, 
Professor  Browne, 
Dr.  Thornton. 

In  place  of  them  the  Council  proposes  the  election,  a» 
Vice-Presidents,  of 

Sir  Raymond  West, 

T.  H.  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. ; 
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and  of  members  of  Council,  of 

Dr.  Gaater, 

Mr,  Syed  Ali  Bilgrami, 

Mr.  Irvine, 

Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas, 

Colonel  Sir  Richard  Ciimuc  Temple,  Bart. 

The  Council  recommends  the  reappointment  for  the  year 
of  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Dr.  Codrington,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Cust.  As  the  present  Hon.  Treasurer  wishes 
to  retire,  the  Council  recommends  the  election,  in  his  place, 
of  Mr.  James  Kennedy,  And  the  Council  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  sense  of  the  great  services  rendered,  for  eo 
many  years,  to  the  Society,  by  the  late  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Brandreth. 

The  usual  statement  of  accounts,  with  the  Auditors*  report. 
upon  it,  is  laid  on  the  table, 

Mt\  T.  H,  Thornton,  aS.L,  D.C.L.,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Council,  said : — 1  have  been 
asked  as  a  member  of  the  Council  to  move  the  adoption  of 
this  report,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  bec-ause, 
although  I  cannot  claim  t-o  be  a  profound  Orientalist,  I  believe 
there  is  ho  one  to  whom  I  can  yield  in  taking  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  well  -  being  and  progress  of  this  Society, 
My  connection  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  indeed, 
commenced  from  a  very  early  period — from  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  my  father  (a  member  of  the  Society) 
took  me  as  a  schoolboy  to  a  great  meeting,  at  which  the 
Prince  Consort  was  present,  to  hear  Major  Rawlinson, 
then  a  young  man  of  exceedingly  modest  bearing,  read 
a  description  of  the  pi*ogres8  made  by  him  in  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Ass^^ia.  While  at 
Oxford  I  became  a  pupil  of  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  this  Society,  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  then  Boden 
Professor  of  Sanscrit,  studied  philology  imder  Max  Muller, 
and  Hebrew  under  Pusey.  After  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  spent  in  the  Government  service  in  India  (in 
the  course  of  which  I  was  able  to  give  some  help  in  the 
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eauee  of  archaeological  research)  I  returned  to  England,  and 
was  almost  iramediately  elected  to  the  Council  of  thia  8ocietj% 
and  there  I  have  remained  ever  since,  and  have  scrv^ed  on 
many  important  Committees,  besides  being  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Journal.  I  mention  all  this,  not  with  any 
view  of  self-laudation,  but  simply  to  show  you  in  what  a  good 
position  I  am  for  gauging  the  progress  of  the  institution,  and 
I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  progress  made  since  the 
time  I  was  first  acquainted  with  it  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  members  has  considerably 
increased,  and  now  amounts  to  the  respectable  figure  of 
upwards  of  600,  and  includes,  I  am  glad  to  see,  the  name 
of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  not  only 
has  the  nimiber  of  members  increased,  it  is  also  to  be  noted 
that,  whereas,  when  I  first  belonged  to  the  Society,  there 
was  hardly  a  single  native  Indian  member,  we  have  now 
many.  During  the  past  year  we  have  elected  as  many 
as  15,  and  amongst  these  arc  two  distinguished  members 
of  noble  families— the  Rajah  Partab  Singh  of  Partabgarh 
and  the  Rajah  of  BobbiLi*  But  not  only  has  the  member- 
«hip  increased,  but  the  Journal  (our  great  stand-by) 
has  been  very  greatly  improved  both  in  form  and  matter, 
thanks  to  our  distinguished  Secretaries  —  General  Sir 
Frederic  Qoldsmid,  during  whose  time  the  valiu^ble  "  Notes 
of  the  Quai-ter  **  were  introduced,  and  especially  to  our 
present  Secret^iry*  Professor  Rhys  Davids,  and  his  inde- 
fatigable assistant.  Miss  Hughes.  Under  their  r^fjime  the 
sale  of  the  Journal  lias  largely  increased,  and  so  has  the 
number  of  libraries  to  which  it  is  supplied. 

Then  the  attendance  at  our  ordinary  meetings  has  greatly 
improved.  How  far  this  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
a  practice  —  for  which  I  was  myself  to  a  great  extent 
responsible — the  practice  of  providing  te^i  after  discussions, 
I  do  not  know,  but,  anyhow,  the  result  is  satisfactory* 

But  the  Council  has  not  confined  itself  to  the  publication 
of  papers  and  discussions ;  it  has  done  its  best  (with  the  very 
linodted  means  at  its  disposal)  to  promote,  by  indirect  methods, 
the  advancement  of  Oriental  studies  and  research* 
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It  has  endeavoured  (but  up  to  the  present  time,  I  am  Msag 
to  say,  in  yain)  to  induce  some  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford  ai^ 
Cambridge  to  set  aside  one  or  more  of  their  f ellowahipf  m- 
rewards  for  distinguished  Oriental  sehokrs,  who  would  be 
thus  enabled  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  scientifie 
study  of  Eastern  languages  and  literature. 

It  has  prepared  lists  of  appointments  for  which  a  flohabu^ 
like  acquaintance  with  Oriental  tongues  is  requisite,  fcxi^ 
after  all,  the  best  form  of  encouragement  for  Oriental  staif 
is  to  show  that  it  may  lead  to  something. 

Some  years  ago  it  provided  popular  lectures  on  Qriaiilal 
subjects  by  distinguished  men  such  as  the  late  ProfciBSor 
Max  Miiller  and  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter,  but  Hus 
lectures,  though  well  attended,  did  not  lead,  as  was  hoped,, 
to  an  increase  of  members,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  en 
financial  grounds. 

It  took  an  important  part  in  organizing  and  mAVii^y 
a  success  of  the  Tenth  Oriental  Congress  held  in  London 
in  1892. 

Through  its  Transliteration  Committee  (presided  ovbt  lor 
some  time  by  the  late  Sir  Monier- Williams)  it  induced  the 
Oriental  Congress  held  at  Geneva  in  1894  to  pass  a  scheme 
of  transliteration  of  Oriental  names,  which  is  now  published 
in  every  number  of  the  Journal.  The  scheme  is  not  satis- 
factory to  everybody.  No  scheme  of  transliteration  ever 
will  be.  But  to  have  a  scheme  recognized  by  a  Congress 
is  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  that  adopted,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  system  of  transliteration  employed  far 
many  years  by  the  Government  of  India,  is  gradually 
winning  its  way  to  general  adoption. 

Through  its  President,  Lord  Reay,  it  endeavoured  to 
secure  for  Oriental  studies  a  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Teaching  University  of  London. 

With  the  generous  help  of  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  it  has 
reconstituted  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  and  has  already 
published  a  translation  of  Mir  Khwand's  "  Rauzat-us-SaS," 
comprising  the  Moslem  version  of  our  Bible  stories,  and 
detailed  lives  of  Muhammad  and  his  successors,  by  Mr.  £. 
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^k  ;  Tawney*8  tmnsktiou  of  a  collection  of  Jain 
stories^  the  **  Katha  Kofa  **  ;  Guster's  *'  Chronicles  of 
Jerahmeel,"  from  the  Uebrew ;  and  other  works,  the  lust 
issue  being  lira.  H.  Beveridge's  translation  of  the  **  Memoirg 
of  OiU^badan  Begum,  aunt  of  Akba-r  the  Great." 

It  has  arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  aeries  of 
monographs  by  distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Guy  Le 
Strange  and  Professor  E.  G.  Browne,  and  a  Catalogue 
rakonni  of  it«  Saniscrit  MSS.  prepared  by  Dr.  Wintemitz, 
and  now  contemplates  the  separate  publication  of  papers 
rekting  to  the  Far  East. 

It  ha»  mstituted  a  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  trienniaUy 
to  distinguished  Oriental  scholars;  and  has,  more  recently 
(with  the  help  of  funds  generously  contributed  by  some  of 
the  Cliiofs  of  Southern  India),  been  able  to  found  in  eight 
of  the  public  schools  of  England,  the  authorities  of  which 
hare  tmdertaken  to  give  instruction  in  Indian  history  and 
geography,  u  prize  of  books  to  be  given  yearly  for  an  essay 
on  an  Indian  subjectp  and  a  medul  to  be  given  to  the  best  of 
the  prize- winners.  It  is  hoped  that  this  measure  will  have 
some  effect,  at  any  rate,  in  removing  a  grave  reproach. 

Lastly,  the  Council  profited  by  the  occasion  of  the  presence 
in  London  of  a  number  of  Princes  and  Chiefs  from  India, 
coming  to  attend  the  Coronation,  to  organize  a  banquet  in 
their  honour.  The  banquet  was  a  groat  success,  and  was 
carried  out  without  the  slightest  expense  to  the  institution. 

In  the  matter  of  the  triennial  gold  medal,  the  prizes  in 
public  schools,  and  the  Coronation  banquet,  the  Society  owes 
much  to  the  initiation  and  energy  of  our  colleague  Mr.  A.  M. 
WoUaston,  CLE.,  and  his  success  has  been  gained  in  spite 
of  a  good  dL^al  of  healthy  opposition.  In  a  time-honuui*cd 
Society  like  oui*8  any  movement  outside  the  ordinarj"  groove, 
outside,  that  is  to  say,  the  limit*  of  pure  scholarship  and 
research,  is  sure  to  develop  the  'conscientious  objector,'  and 
tJieoretically,  no  doubt,  there  is  much  to  be  said  from  his 
point  of  view.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  better 
to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  scholarlike  research  and 
learned    discussion ;    but,   practically,   it    is  necessary    for 
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a  Society,  which,  like  ours,  is  unendowed,  to  keep  itself 
in  eyidence  and  endeavour  to  win  the  sympathy  of  a  larger 
audience  than  pure  scholars  and  archsBologists.  ^Pauperiei 
sine  dote  may  be  good  for  a  philosopher,  but  is  bad  for  an 
institution. 

But  that  the  status  of  our  Society  has  in  no  way  suffered 
in  consequence  of  our  transgressions  is  abundantly  dear 
from  the  great  fact  announced  this  day,  namely,  that  the 
Government  of  India,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  has  decided  to  publish  a  series  <rf 
State  papers  having  reference  to  the  history  of  India,  and 
has  constituted  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  its  agent  far 
editing  and  issuing  the  volimies. 

Moreover,  the  Coronation  banquet,  to  which  exception  has 
been  taken  as  being  beyond  our  province,  has  led  to  an 
exceptionally  large  increase  of  members. 

Of  course,  as  pointed  out  in  the  report,  though  much  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by 
the  Society,  much  remains  to  be  done,  if  only  funds  were 
available.  We  need  larger  premises  in  which  to  store  add 
arrange  our  valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  We  could 
still  further  improve  the  Journal  if  we  had  not  to  depend 
entirely  upon  unpaid  contributions.  And  in  this  matter  we 
have  had  the  great  advantage  of  a  '  candid  friend '  in  the 
person  of  our  distinguished  colleague  Dr.  R.  N.  Cust,  who, 
in  a  printed  paper  recently  circulated,  has  given  us  a  list 
of  our  shortcomings,  which  should  have  a  stimulating  effect 

But,  in  spite  of  *  conscientious  objectors '  and  *  candid 
friends,'  I  think  we  have  good  cause  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  steady  progress  made  of  late  years,  and 
I  for  one  remain,  and  hope  always  to  remain — as  I  trust 
everyone  in  this  room  will  remain, — an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  future  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Mr,  W,  Irvine^  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said: — Dr.  Thornton  has  left  so  few  of  the  subjects  untouched 
that  there  remains  very  little  for  me  to  say.  I  think  that 
the  report  before  us  presents  a  record  of  progress,  slow 
perhaps,  but  steady,  imder  every  head  of  our  work.     Turning 
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to  financ^i  you  will  see  from  the  accounts  that  we  have 
spent  in  excess  of  our  incorae  not  more  than  the  sum  of 
£10 ;  while  our  outstanding  liabilities  are  only  one  hundred 
pounds  or  60  in  exeesB  of  the  cash  in  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Li  short,  we  are  completely  innocent  of  that  vioe 
of  hoarding  our  rosourceB,  against  which  we  were  warned 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  I  notice  that  for  printing 
one  monograph  we  have  to  pay  £150  ;  this  seems  a  rather 
expensive  undertaking,  even  after  deduction  of  the  £60 
contributed  by  the  author.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  arrangement  ^rith  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to 
meet  half  of  this  £100  still  exists  or  not.  In  connection 
with  finance,  there  is  another  point  that  might  be  raentioned- 
On  the  Ist  of  Janmiry,  1902,  our  member  list  stood  at 
577.  Deducting  32  honorary  and  extraordinary  members, 
63  libraries,  26  resident,  and  66  uon-reaident  com[jounder8 — 
187  m  all, — ^we  arrive  at  a  residue  of  390  paying  memberis. 
The  abstract  of  the  year's  accoimts  shows  that  there  are 
93  resident  members  on  the  list,  all  of  whom  paid ; 
Hon  -  resident  members  291,  of  whom  199  paid  ;  library 
members  6,  all  of  whom  paid.  It  looks  as  if  9t2  members, 
nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  had  paid  notliing ; 
even  at  a  guinea  each,  tMs  represents  £96  12^.  Now  there 
may  be  some  who  hold  with  Mine  Ancient  Pistol,  and  say, 
'*  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays.'*  But  surely  the  chief  end 
of  man,  as  the  member  of  a  learned  society,  is  to  pay 
subscriptions.  Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  to  enforce  the 
rules  in  that  case  made  and  pro%aded,  and  strike  off  these 
men  in  buckram,  who  only  serve  to  swell  our  Kst  to  no  good 
purpose  ?  Dr.  Thornton  has  been  reminiscent,  and  I  may 
follow  in  his  wake.  Although  I  cannot  tlirow  my  memory 
back  to  1849,  I  am  reminded  of  the  time  four  and  tw'enty 
[years  ago,  when  1  first  became  a  member  of  this  Society. 
I  recollect  a  meeting  in  1880  where  there  were  present 
Sir  Ilenry  Kawlinson  (in  the  chair).  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
Sir  Edward  Chve  Bayley.  Prof.  John  Dowson,  Mr.  W.  S.  W. 
Vuux,  the  then  Secretary;  and  last,  but  not  least,  our 
Hon*  Secretary,  who  is  still  with  us — a  hardy  evergreen — 
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Dr.  R  N.  Gusty  with  a  pointer  in  one  hand  and  a  bit  «f 
<^alk  in  the  other,  demonstrating  something  or  otiMr^ 
I  forget  what,  on  a  blackboard.  The  audience  consisted  «f 
myself  and  perhaps  one  other  member.  No  doubt  theie 
were  giants  in  those  days,  men  individually  greater  tluni 
we  are  ;  but  most  decidedly  we  have  the  advantage  la 
numbers.  As  to  the  catalogues,  a  library  without  a  good 
catalogue  is  a  very  imperfect  instrument,  and  I  trust  tlkS 
Ooimcil  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  its  intentkn 
of  setting  aside  funds  for  a  revised  catalogue  of  our  general 
library,  and  new  catalogues  of  the  Malay  and  Burmese  MSS., 
and  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Tod  Collection.  In  the  kwt 
of  these  I  feel  a  personal  interest,  for  perhaps  among  Colonel 
Tod's  books  may  be  found  the  original  Hindi  poems  of  the 
later  bards  and  rhapsodists  (after  Chand  Bardai),  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  his  grand  but  chaotic  prose  epic,  ibe 
Annals  of  Rajasthan.  Turning  to  the  library  itself,  as  we 
are  all  bookworms  here,  and  as  such  live  on  books,  we 
require  to  be  provided  with  fresh  and  nourishing  diet.  Now, 
if  it  were  not  for  our  friends,  sister  societies,  foreign 
governments,  the  India  Office,  publishers  and  authors,  who 
are  most  generous  in  their  gift«,  we  should  run  the  risk  of 
dying  of  starvation,  as  last  year  we  spent  just  £3  10s.  Sd.  on 
the  purchase  of  new  books.  On  the  question  of  the  banquet 
of  last  year,  I  heard  some  mutteriiigs  and  murmurings  that 
it  was  not  our  business  to  give  expensive  public  dinners. 
For  my  own  part,  I  object  as  much  as  anyone  to  personal 
advertisement  ;  nor  have  I  any  consuming  desire  to  feast 
in  the  company  of  peers,  princes,  and  potentates.  Still,  in 
this  age  of  penny  and  halfpenny  papers,  no  cause,  not  even 
the  most  sober  and  serious,  can  hope  for  a  hearing,  unless 
it  is  kept  well  before  the  public.  Thus  I  think  our  action 
in  a  way  was  justified.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  denying 
one  thing,  that  the  banquet  was  a  great  success,  thanks  to 
the  untiring  exertions  of  our  Committee,  and  especiaUy  of 
Mr.  Wollaston.  It  has,  I  believe,  brought  us  already  sevend 
new  members,  and  it  cost  us,  as  a  Society,  nothing  at  alL 
Our  medals  have  also  been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thornton,  «Bd 
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it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  annoimcemont  of  the 
CJonncil  that  this  year  the  gold  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  Sir  William  Sluir,  who  has  80  long  held  a  prominent 
position  among  Anglo-Indians  as  an  Arabic  scholar  and  as 
a  man  of  le^iming,  besides  his  great  position  as  an  official ; 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  cherish  it  to  his  dying  day,  as  a  proof 
that  he  has  obtained  the  scholar's  best  reward^ — the  esteem 
amd  approbation  of  his  fellow -workers.  Our  scheme  of 
school  medals,  after,  I  fear,  a  great  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion,  has  at  length  got  under  way.  Let  us  hope  that 
Jfr,  Wollaston's  persistent  energy  in  the  matter  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  re^ts.  Many  seem  to  think  that  there 
will  be  no  results;  but  putting  it  at  the  lowest,  some  boys 
will  every  ye^ir  find  out  that  there  is  such  a  country  as 
India,  and  that  it  has  a  history.  The  cry  is  ever  that 
students  of  the  Orient,  its  language  and  its  learning,  are  not 
forthcoming,  Wlio  knows  on  what  ground  the  seed  of  the 
sower  may  fall,  what  tn%dal  accidont  may  divert  the  current 
of  a  man's  whole  future  life  ?  and  a  casual  schoolboy 
competition  for  one  of  our  medals  may  be  the  starting-point 
of  6ome  great  Oriental  scholar's  career.  By  our  constitution 
w©  are  intended  to  embrace  within  our  fold  the  whole  of 
the  East,  with  the  manifold  manifestations  of  its  mind,  in 
language,  philosophy*  and  history.  One  by  one  portions 
of  our  domain,  as  they  develop,  fall  away  from  us,  set  up 
for  themselves,  and  we  know  them  no  more,  Assjo-iology, 
in  which  we  have  such  a  glorious  past,  has  abandoned 
us ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pinches,  a  host  in  himself, 
and  a  recently  joined  member,  the  Rer.  Mr*  Caldecott, 
Eg>^tology  also  has  disappeared  from  our  pages.  But  there 
is  another  subject  that  I  had  intended  to  name,  as  one  in 
which  we  might  achieve  more — China  and  the  Far  East, — 
but  our  active  Secretary  has  anticipated  me,  and  already  the 
project  is  far  advanced  of  a  now  division  of  our  Journal, 
devoted  exclusively  to  those  abstruse  but  fascinating  subjects, 
the  language  and  literature  of  China  and  Japan.  The  lat« 
Mr.  Watters  once  said  to  me  :  "  This  should  be  called  the 
•  Royal  Indian/  not  the  '  Royal  Asiatic  Society.'  **     I  do 
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not  think  we  need  pay  much  attention  to  this  gibe ;  though^ 
as  is  only  natural  in  an  English  Asiatic  Society,  India) 
must  predominate.  Our  Journal  is  not  a  mere  organ  oi^ 
Buddhism,  as  I  have  heard  it  called,  or  of  merely  Indian 
philology  and  philosophy.  Take  the  contents  of  the  four 
numbers  of  the  Journal  for  1902,  and  you  will  find  that 
Indian  and  Buddhist  articles  occupy  only  158  pages^  as 
against  489  pages  devoted  to  Islam,  Zoroasterism,  Persia^ 
Mesopotamia,  and  four  articles  on  other  entirely  non-Indian 
subjects.  Our  reviews  and  notices  are  even  more  varied 
in  subject.  I  had  intended  to  call  attention  to  what  I  tiiink 
is  a  hopeful  development — a  new  movement  among  educated 
Bengalis,  leading  them  to  take  up  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  and  study  it  from  the  original  sources  in  a  scientific 
and  critical  spirit.  At  last  there  seems  some  hope  that  an 
indigenous  school  of  writers,  following  European  methodfl,. 
has  arisen.  Nor  is  it  only  in  books  written  in  EngUsh  that 
this  tendency  is  displayed,  for  I  have  seen  historical  worka 
in  Bengali,  where  there  is — however  much  of  anti-English 
bias  may  be  present — at  least  an  attempt  to  discuss  and 
appreciate  historical  evidence,  in  preference  to  mere  idle 
declamation  or  barefaced  Compilation.  I  think  we  ought 
on  this  occasion  to  make  some  passing  mention  of  what 
I  consider  the  greatest  English  work  of  Oriental  learning 
during  the  past  year,  the  "  Linguistic  Survey  of  India " 
by  our  distinguished  member,  Dr.  Grierson.  If  you  will 
turn  to  the  brief  summary  on  p.  426  of  this  year's  Journal^ 
you  will  find  that  it  yields  the  little  fact  that  there  are  147 
spoken  languages,  not  merely  dialects,  in  India,  belonging 
to  six  great  groups  or  families. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  have  already  been  expressed 
to  our  Council  and  its  officers  by  Dr.  Thornton,  and  I  need 
say  no  more.  I  think  we  are  doing  soimd  work  in  an 
unobtrusive  manner :  endeavouring  to  hand  on  the  lamp  of 
knowledge,  trimmed  and  replenished  so  as  to  serve  the 
future  hour,  at  the  same  time  building  up  slowly,  stone  by 
stone,  an  imperishable  monument  of  man's  unconquerable 
mind,  that  may  still   endure   when   no  Englishman's  foot 
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any  longer  treads  the  soil  of  Hindustan*  and  our  native 
land  has  sunk  buck  into  its  pristine  ob^cmrity,  a  little  island 
8et  in  the  remote  Atlantic.  In  brief*  we  may  confidently 
take  as  our  own  the  words  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of 
Fortius,  son  of  Cato  : — 

'*  ^T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 
But  we  *11  do  more,  Sempronius — ^we  11  deserve  it/* 


I 


ion  i 


_  to  second  the  w  ^ 
Mr,  J.  Kenned f/ :  I  have  been  for  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  auditor  of  the  Society,  and  I  may  say  that  the  questions 
Mr.  Irvine  has  raised  are  among  those  secrets  which  auditors 
keep  among  themselves  and  ventilate  to  the  Council.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  the  amounts  which  ought  to  have  been 
realized  have  been  realized,  and  that  the  amounts  paid  have 
been  paid  under  proper  authorit)\  However,  this  year  there 
waa  no  need  to  warn  the  Society.  The  excess  in  expenditure 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Irvine  is  due  to  the  payment  for  printing 
five  quarters  of  the  Journal,  instead  of  four  as  usual  Last 
year  we  paid  for  three  quarter^  and  this  year  for  five. 
Mr.  Irvine  stated  that  our  liabilities  are  in  excess  of  our 
balance-sheet,  but  of  these  liabilities  £87  lOs,  are  for  the 
December  quarter  of  rent,  and  the  rest  has  been  otherwise 
accounted  for,  so  that  our  liabilities  are  quite  met  by  our 
balance  at  the  bank.  As  for  Colonel  Gerini*8  work,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  say  anything.  I  cannot  answer  how  much 
the  Geographical  Society  will  pay  up  and  how  much  we 
shall  be  let  in  for.  As  for  the  arrears  of  subscriptions,  it 
is  a  thing  we  have  to  go  over  every  year.  I  have  the  list 
we  use  of  all  the  members  who  have  not  paid.  All  the 
resident  members  have  paid.  Of  the  non-resident  members 
there  are  92  who  are  in  arrears^  but  out  of  these  you  must 
deduct  15  who  were  elected  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  leaves  77  to  be  accounted  for.  They  do  not  get  the 
-TotuTUil,  and  if  they  give  nothing  they  get  nothing.  Of  the 
77,  47  are  Asiatics.  We  elect  a  number  of  Asiatic  members 
annually  who  during  their  residence  in  London  come  here, 
and  who,  as  members,  pay  for  that  time  only.     When  they 
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4Htmn  Uh  iheir  own  oountry  it  ia  impoBsibla  to  traoe  than, 
Md  after  a  certain  number  of  years  we  ha^e  to  strike  their 
mmea  off  the  list.  Of  the  remaining  30  members  I  loaj 
•ay  that  many  of  them  are  men  of  great  distinctioa :  one 
is  the  Governor  of  an  English  Province ;  others  are  in  the 
highest  circles  of  the  land,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
at  them.  Letters  are  sent  by  the  Secretary^  but  very  often 
their  Treasurer  takes  no  notice  of  them  unless  the  matter 
is  specially  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  oonoemed. 
rl  am  sure  the  Secretary  and  Council  do  everything  that  is 
possible  to  realize  the  subscriptions  from  non  -  reaideiit 
members ;  from  resident  members  it  is,  of  course,  perf eody 
€fiay.  As  to  the  banquet,  I  was  one  of  those  conscientioiia 
#bJ6otors  who  objected,  and  enjoyed  the  dinner  immensely. 

Sir  Raymond  JFesi:  My  Lord,  I  think  we  must  all  be 
^piite  satisfied,  from  the  explanations  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
•tiiat  your  interests  have  not  been  altogether  neglected  in 
the  financial  sphere.  As  in  the  carrying  on  of  all  businesses, 
there  are  points  raised  from  time  to  time  which  are  open 
to  serious  objections  and  all  kinds  of  difference  of  views. 
The  truth  is,  there  are  not  any  members  of  the  Council  or 
in  the  governing  departments  of  the  institution  who  are 
not  personally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  Society, 
and  who  are  not  determined,  as  far  as  their  abilities  and 
capacities  go,  to  make  the  institution  a  success.  I  believe, 
<m  the  whole,  you  may  give  the  credit  to  your  Council  of 
keeping  their  eyes  open  to  all  the  opportunities  that 
present  themselves  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  promoting  learning  in  those  spheres  which  are  specially 
interesting  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  You  have  had 
suggestions  put  before  you  to-day  which  show  that  the 
Council,  representing  you,  are  desirous  of  extending  the 
activities  of  the  Society  concurrently  with  the  growth  of 
interest  generally  in  the  East,  which  is  now  extending  itself 
into  new  spheres  and  taking  hold  also  of  new  points  of  view. 
We  trust,  as  members  of  the  Council,  that  we  shall  always 
be  fairly  abreast  of  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  aware  of  the 
interests  which  the  developing  world  opens  to  us,  and  we 
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nre  determined,  if  we  only  have  the  means,  to  make  the 

Ajsiatie  Society  a  js^reat  centre  of  Orientiil  leaming,  occupyilig 
«  relative  position  at  least  e<:|nal  to  that  it  has  occupied  in 
the  past,  and  possibly  Oijcupyiag  a  higher  position  aa  the 
feUowslii]}  of  men  extends.  As  foreign  scholars  feel  an 
€VGr-increa»iiig  interest  in  the  work  of  tliis  Society,  we  have 
©very  retison  to  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  sympathy 
we  get  from  foreign  coadjntore,  and  we  trust  that  this 
Society  aa  an  international  centre  of  Oriental  learning  and 
re^arch  will  go  on  aa  it  has  in  the  past,  and  always  be 
worthy  of  the  traditions  which  have  corae  down  to  U8; 
and  that  in  the  courso  of  years  we  may  have  from  tim$ 
to  time  to  present  to  you  reports  as  satisfactory  as  the  one 
now  laid  before  you. 

It  in  obviouB  to  you,  ladiow  and  gentlemen,  that  there 
are  new  fields  opening  out  for  learning,  discovery,  and 
research  in  the  Far  East,  and  we  hope  that  those  of  you 
who  are — and  most  of  you  are — deeply  interested  in  this 
Society  ^411  do  all  you  atn  to  bring  in  additional  meinbem 
and  additional  learning  to  enrich  and  adorn  our  Journal,  and 
to  make  this  Society  a  centre  of  all  OrientiJ  learning  and 
worthy  in  all  ways  of  the  traditions  of  o\u-  Empire. 

The  PreHident :  You  will  allow  me  to  allude  to  one  or  two 
matt^^n*  which  have  not  been  alluded  i^  as  yet.  In  looking 
at  the  roll  of  those  we  have  t-o  mourn  I  must  especially 
draw  attention  to  the  record  of  activity  of  Mr.  Beames. 
Mr.  Beames  \^Tote  a  Comparative  Gnimmar  of  the  Aryan 
dialccta  of  India,  and  scholars  will  admit  that  it  is  as  great 
n  work  of  Oriental  enquiry  as  Bishop  Caldwell* s  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Dm  vidian  languages.  I  think  we  ought 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  t-o  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Mr.  Beames.  Among  others  on  this  list  is  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Davies,  who  had  a  very  distinguished  career 
in  India.  Sir  Robert  was  a  man  of  a  singularly  retiring 
and  a  modest  disposition,  but  still  one  of  those  men  whoee 
influence  in  India  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  his  name  is 
held  in  th«  t  <?steem  in  the  Province  he  has  governed. 

I  ha VI*  ain  ^  ii  of  Professor  CoweLl  on  various  occasions , 
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and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  immenBe  value  of  his  scholarship. 
We  know  how  greatly  he  increased  while  in  Calcutta  his 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  talking  Sanskrit  with  the  pandits 
there  in  a  way  that  very  few  other  scholars  could  do,  and 
thus  obtaining  his  great  mastery  over  the  abstrusest  questions 
of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  of  India.  Syed  Mohammed 
Latif  was  known  to  many  here  present  to-day,  and  his  history 
of  the  Punjab  gives  him  a  claim  also  to  our  recollection. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  activity  of  this  Society, 
and  that  which  commends  us  to  the  world  of  learning  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  is  undoubtedly  the  Joumaly  and 
in  connection  with  the  Journal  you  will  allow  me  to  thank 
the  Secretary  for  the  immense  care  he  bestows  on  that 
publication.  Undoubtedly  to  Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  due 
to  a  great  extent  the  status  of  this  Society  among  the 
learned  Societies  of  Europe,  but  it  is  not  his  only  claim  to 
our  gratitude.  You  are  aware  that  the  University  of 
London  has  a  Board  of  Oriental  Studies.  Of  that  Board 
of  Oriental  Studies,  Professor  Rhys  Davids  is  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  value  of  the  work  done 
in  that  connection  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has  given  it 
a  status  which  is  greatly  due  to  his  activity.  The  Senate  of 
the  University  has  during  the  past  year  adopted  a  scheme 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  for  the  examination  of  internal 
students  for  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees,  which  can  now  be 
obtained  by  Oriental  knowledge  alone.  That  is  an  important 
step  in  advance  if  we  manage  to  get  the  internal  students. 
There  is  the  scheme,  there  are  the  teachers,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  number  of  students  is  a  great  deal  smaller  than 
it  ought  to  be.  But  that  is  a  question  upon  which  I  will 
not  now  dilate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  we  have  all  that  is  otherwise  wanted 
to  do  the  work,  and  not  the  means  by  which  the  work 
can  be  paid  for.  That  applies  to  the  rich  collection  of 
MSS.  we  have  in  this  building,  which  are  all  waiting  for 
the  research  students — waiting  for  the  men  to  do  the 
work,  but  which  for  lack  of  funds  is  left  in  that  fallow 
condition. 
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This  Society  succeeded  this  year  in  another  respect.  Wc 
pointed  out  to  the  Royal  iSoc^iety  that  the  Royal  Society 
alone  could  not  undertake  to  represent  British  learning  in 
connection  with  the  International  Association  of  Academies. 
The  Council  of  this  Society  invited  some  of  us  to  assist 
others  in  creating  an  institution  which  would  also  represent 
Oriental  languages  and  a  great  many  other  departments  of 
leiirning.  The  British  Academy  has  been  <Teated,  and  this 
i»  partly  due  to  the  initiative  of  this  Association,  and  I  trust 
that  our  relations  with  the  new  Academy  will  always  be 
of  the  most  friendly  nature.  To  show  how  important  it  is 
that  such  an  institution  should  be  called  into  being,  I  need 
only  mention  that  ont*  of  the  thing.s  which  this  International 
Association  of  Academies  has  undertaken  in  to  publish  an 
EncycIopaDdia  of  Islam^  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  a  member  of  the  Coimcil  of  this  Association,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  British  Academy,  represents  England 
— all  coimtries  are  represented,^ — and  that  Professor  Browne 
will  co-operate  with  Professor  do  Goeje  and  other  scholars 
in  the  work  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  published. 

With  regard  to  the  Society,  I  think  we  may  consider 
we  have  done  our  work  efficiently  during  the  last  year. 
We  are  advancing  along  the  line  of  research,  and  at  the 
Congress  at  Hamburg,  yon  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  this 
Association  was  select^  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Oriental 
Congresflee  of  the  futnre.  It  was  felt  that  this  Association 
wan  the  only  one  which  had  an  office,  the  only  one  in  which 
the  !«pirit  of  continuity  was  sufficient  to  secure  also  for  the 
work  of  the  Congresses  more  continuity  than  it  hitherto  had. 
As  a  symbol  of  our  new  position  as  regards  future  Congresses 
we  have  obtained  the  custody  of  the  drinking  horn  which  was 
given  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the  Congress  at  St<x*kholm. 
It  therefore  becomes  our  duty  whenever  a  Congress  is  held 
^-or  rather  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Professor  Rhys  Da^ads — 
to  bo  accompanied  by  this  drinking  horn  to  the  Congress, 
and  in  this  respect  I  hope  that  the  word  '  custody '  will  not 
involve  us  in  the  discussion  at  present  going  on  on  the 
Education   Bill,    in   which   the   word   '  custody  *   se^ns  to 
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pttzle  all  interpreters  of  the  Bill  as  to  what  it  meMis, 
But  in  thii  ease  it  seems  to  be  very  simple.  I  oannot  «l 
down  without  asking  you  to  join  with  the  Goundl  in  Hhimt 
thanks  to  Miss  Hughes  for  the  inde&itigable  assistance  di» 
gjtwM  to  members  in  this  building.  There  is  only  one  othar 
0Tent  to  which  I  shall  allude — ^with  great  regret.  Amomg 
<mr  most  valued  members  is  one  who,  in  former  days^  m 
hmg  as  he  was  living  here  in  London,  was  constantly  at 
oar  meetings  and  took  the  greatest  interest,  and  still  tekes 
the  greatest  interest,  in  all  that  conoems  this  institation-^ 
Oolonel  Plunkett.  We  know  that  Colonel  Plunkett  has 
lost  his  son  in  Somaliland  lately.  He  fell  there,  the  bravest 
among  the  brave,  and  if  you  will  aUow  me  I  should  like  to 
have  a  letter  written  to  Oolonel  Plunkett  to  say  that  we  hai^ 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  him  in  his  grief  at  the  loi* 
of  his  son. 

I  hope  that  next  year  will  be  as  satisfactory  a  one,  botk 
as  regards  finance  and  increase  of  membership,  as  last  year, 
that  the  Council  will  receive  the  continued  support  of  the 
members,  and  that  the  activity  of  the  Society  will  be  as 
marked  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  new  rules,  said : — 
The  question  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  is  that  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  more  recognition  than  there  is,  in  the  rules, 
of  the  position  of  the  Society  us  a  pioneer  Society,  partly 
founded  for  the  publication  of  papers  written  by  members; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  assertion  in  the  rules 
that  no  paper  should  be  rejected  because  of  the  opinions 
and  arguments  of  the  author  being  disagreed  with.  I  have 
drawn  up  a  few  rules  on  the  subject,  and  I  merely  suggest 
that  the  question  should  be  considered  by  the  Council.  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  my  rules,  or  any  other  rules,  upon  the 
Council ;  all  I  want  is  that  the  question  should  be  considered. 
The  rules  I  have  drawn  up  are  as  follows  : — 
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RULES. 


1.  That  all  papers  submitted  by  members  for  publioation  shoold, 

as  a  rale,  bo  printed  in  the  Journal  in  the  order  in  whieh 
they  are  received. 

2,  Tbat  if  more  papers  are  aent  in  than  can  be  printed  in  the 

first  copy  of  the  Journal  issued  after  their  reception, 
preference  in  publication  may  be  given  to  papers  judged 
by  the  Council  to  be  of  such  special  impartanee  as  to  makti 
their  immediate  publication  desirable. 

9.  That  papers  which   will,   when   printed,   cover  more  tkaa 
pages  should  be  divided  by  their  autliors  into  sectioot^ 
which    will    allow    of    their    being    printed    in    successive 
numbers  if  there  is  not  room  tor  the  whole  paper  in  the 
number  in  which  the  first  sections  are  published. 
That   members  whose   papers   are   accepted  for  publioation 
should  be  told  of  the  date  of  the  number  in  which  they  wiS 
be  printed. 
That  no  papers  be   rejected   because  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Examining  Committea  or  of  the  Counotl 
diBAgrce  with  the  opinions  espreesed  or  the  oooclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  auUior, 

6.  That  when  papers  are  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  the  Journal 
the  cause  of  their  rejection  should  be  distinctly  stated  In 
writing  to  the  author,  who  should  be  allowed,  if  possible, 
an  opportunity  of  remedying  the  defects  which  caused  it» 
rejection. 


Several  members  I  have  spoken  to,  or  written  to^  hjave 
objected  to  the  lust  rule,  because  they  my  that  the  work  of 
stating  reasons  for  rejecting  would  be  so  immense  that  nobody 
would  undertake  it.  I  say  that  papers  should  be  accepted 
as  they  are  and  stand  or  fall  by  themselves;  and  even 
if  the  papers  are  ^n*t>ng  themj^elve?*  in  facts  and  argument(>i, 
and  disregard  strong  arguments  against  them,  they  ought 
to  remain,  and  thus  give  members  of  the  Society  an 
opportunity  ot  coming  forward  and  saying  what  ther 
think,  and  letting  others  state  their  objections.  Many  oi 
the  greatest  works  written  have  been  written  in  Miswer  to 
publications  which  have  been  object-ed  to  as  worthless,  but 
atiU,  at  the  same  time,  have  brrjught  out  very  great  workm 
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What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  the  Council  should  take  the 
question  into  consideration,  and  appoint  a  Committee  to 
decide  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  go  in  the  direction 
I  have  pointed  out  in  these  rules. 

Mr.  Irvine :  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Codrington,  who  was 
called  away  and  who  promised  to  be  the  seconder  of  this 
motion,  I  rise  to  second  it  in  order  that  Mr.  Hewitt  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  proposal  before  the 
meeting. 

.  The  President :  I  understand  that  Mr.  Hewitt  only  wants 
these  rules  to  be  considered  by  the  Council  P 

Mr.  Hewitt:  Yes,  I  merely  want  them  to  be  considered 
by  the  Coimcil. 

The  President  :  I  cannot  allow  one  statement  to  go 
unchallenged.  I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  leave  this  meeting 
under  the  impression  that  any  paper  is,  at  any  time,  refused 
in  the  Journal  because  opinions  are  stated  in  it  which  are 
not  those  of  the  Council.  I  think  it  extremely  important 
that  members  should  know  that  whatever  may  be  the  reason 
of  a  paper  not  being  inserted  in  the  Journal,  it  is  not  because 
the  opinions  which  are  held  by  the  writer  are  not  those 
of  the  Council.  As  to  my  own  experience,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  heard  discussions  on  papers  since  I  have  held  the 
chair  of  President,  but  whether  the  statements  contained 
in  the  papers  were  agreeable  to  the  Council  or  not,  they 
were  set  aside,  if  they  were  set  aside,  only  because  they  did 
not  contain  sufficiently  original  matter,  or  were  more 
appropriate  to  Journals  less  strictly  scholarly  than  our  own. 
Unfortunately  the  Journal  is  in  the  position  of  having  so 
many  contributors  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  selection  ; 
and  in  making  that  selection  the  question  arises.  What  are 
the  articles  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
readers  P  Therefore  no  stigma  whatever  attaches  to  the  fact 
of  a  paper  having  been  rejected.  And  those  that  are 
published  are  published  because  their  contents  will  add  to 
knowledge.  Whatever  criticism  the  action  of  the  Council 
may  incur,  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have 
no  prejudices  and  no  preconceived  opinions,   and  that  all 
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papers  are  welcome  to  us  at  all  times.  Having  said  that, 
the  roles  will  be  very  carefully  considered  by  the  Council, 
and  we  will  have  communicated  to  Mr.  Hewitt  their  decision. 
I  hope  that  decision  will  give  him  some  satisfaction  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken. 

Professor  Hagopian :  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  shoidd 
lik^  to  allude,  and  upon  which  your  Lordship  has  touched. 
I  think  that  the  Council  will  do  well  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  its  publications,  and  that  is  a  very  laudable  object  in 
the  selection  of  contributions  and  papers.  There  is  that 
excuse  for  rejecting  some  contributions  besides  the  want  of 
room.  That  struck  me  at  once  when  I  heard  1he  objections 
advanced  as  to  the  rejection  of  papers — some  of  which,  it 
was  suggested,  are  rejected  because  the  Council  did  not 
agree  with  the  opinions  of  the  writers,  and  in  other  cases 
lirere  rejected  for  reasons  which  I  coidd  not  gather  very 
well.  I  think  the  Council  are  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
the  Society,  and  they  want  to  keep  the  Journal  up  to  a  high 
standard. 

June    9tt,    1903.  — Dr.    Thornton,    Vice-President,    in 

the  Chair. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra  and 

Mr.  S.  Krishna  Swami  Aiyangar 

were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  "W.  Irvine  read  a  paper  on  "The  Life  of  Niccolao 
Manucci,  Venetian,  chiefly  from  his  unpublished  Storia 
de  Mogor." 
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n.    Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Jottrnaul 

I.    ZbTCSOHBITI  BBB  DxUTSOHEir  MoROENLAVDXSGHEir  Omuubkaviw 

Band  LVII,  Heft  1. 

Sonow  (Sten).  Not^s  on  the  Maghi  Dialect  of  ih^ 
Ohittagong  Hill  Tracts. 

MaU  (L.  H.).  Pahlavi  Yasna  XI7,  XV,  XVI,  with  all 
the  MSS.  collated. 

I^^estle  (£.).    Zur  Oesohichte  der  syrischen  Typen. 

Jacobi  (H.).     Anandavardhana's  Dhvanyaloka. 

Mittwoch  (E.).     Ein  Geniza-Fragment. 

Oinsburger  (M.)-  Die  Fragmente  dee  Thargam  jera- 
eohalmi  zum  Pentateuch. 

Bothstein  (J.  W.).  Zur  Kritik  des  Deboraliedea  uad  die 
urspruDgliche  rhythmische  Form  desselben. 

Scheftelowitz  (J.).     Altiranisohe  Studien. 

Horovitz  (J.).     Jawaddud. 

XJeber  den  Einfluss  des  Stoicismus   aof  die 

EntwickeluDg  der  Philosophic  bei  den  Arabem. 

Horn  (P.).     ^S^hname,  64,  48. 

II.    Vienna  Oriental  Journal.     Vol.  XVII,  No.  I. 

Krall  (J.).  Der  demotische  Roman  aus  der  Zeit  des  Eonigs 
Petubastis. 

Chalathianz  (G.).  War  Artasches  von  Armenien  der 
Besieger  des  Krosus  ? 

Stackelberg  (R.  v.).  Beitrage  zur  persischen  Lexikographie. 

Chalatianz  (B.).  Der  XJrsprung  der  armenischen  Fiirsten- 
tiimer. 

Winter nitz  (M.).  Der  Salhaparvan  in  der  siidindischen 
Rezension  des  Mahabharata. 


A  large  circle  of  friends,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India, 
will  have  heard,  with  more  than  ordinary  sorrow,  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Jamea  Macnabb  Campbell,  K.C.LE.,  on  the 
36th  May  last,  at  his  residence,  Aohnashie,  Rosneath,  N.B. 

Sir  James  Campbell  was  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  M* 
Campbell,  D.D.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow,  at  the 
Academy  and  the  University  ;  and  his  attuinments  as 
a  scholar  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  duly  recognised  by 
his  University,  in  conferring  upon  him  tbe  degree  of  D.C.Ij. 
He  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  18ti9,  and  was  posted 
to  the  Bombay  PresideDcy.  He  served,  in  the  ordinary 
enurte^  as  an  Assistant  Collector  and  Marrintrate,  in  the 
Klliiid«sh  and  Eolaba  districts  and  at  Bombay^  from  1870 
to  1873,  For  some  months  in  1877,  he  was  on  famine 
duty  in  the  Bijapur  district, —  the  Kaladgi  district,  as  it  was 
then  called*  In  1880,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  Municipal 
Commissioner  of  Bombay,  and  as  Under  -  Secretary  to 
Gkivernment  in  the  Political,  Judicial,  and  Educational 
Departments.  In  1881,  he  attained  the  rauk  of  Collector 
and  District  Magistrate,  in  which  capacity,  for  the  most 
part,  he  served  until  1897,  excepting  during  three  periods 
of  absence  from  India  on  furlough,  at  Bombay  itself,  and 
in  the  Panch-Mahais  with  the  additional  duties  of  Political 
Agent  for  the  Rewa-Kantha  State.  In  1895  and  1897,  he 
officiated  as  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Salt,  Opium,  and 
Abkari.  And  linally,  in  July,  1897,  in  succession  to 
Major- General  fciir  William  Gataore^  E.C.B.,  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  Bombay  Plag-ue  Connnittee.  lie  left  India 
on  furlough  in  April,  1898.  He  received  hia  promotion 
to  be  Bttbstiintive  Second  Grade  Commissioner  in  February, 
1900,  while  he  was  still  on  furlough.  And,  without 
loturning  to  India,  he  retired  from  the  Service  very  shortly 
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afterwards.  He  was  appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Indian 
Empire  in  January,  1885,  and  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  same  Order  in  June,  1897. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  were  the  chief  features  of  hia 
ordinary  official  career.  The  great  work  of  his  life, 
however,  was  done  in  connection  with  the  official  Gazetteer 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  He  was  appointed  Compiler 
of  the  Gazetteer  in  June,  1873.  And  he  held  that  ofKoe 
until  August,  1884,  discharging  during  part  of  that  period 
the  duties  of  some  additional  offices  also,  as  indicated  above. 
His  formal  appointment  as  Compiler  of  the  Gazetteer  then 
came  to  an  end.  But  he  still  retained  the  gene^  super- 
intendence of  the  compilation.  And,  with  the  exception 
of  vol.  vii,  Baroda,  and  vol.  viii,  Kathiawar,  all  the  volumes 
of  the  series  were  written  and  issued,  between  1877  and 
1901,  and  for  the  most  part  before  the  end  of  1886,  under 
his  direction  and  auspices,  as  shewn  by  his  signature  below 
the  introductory  note  to  each  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
know  which  to  admire  most;  the  monumental  character 
of  the  work,  which  consists  of  twenty-six  large  volumes, 
comprising  altogether  thirty-four  parts,  of  which  each  is 
a  separate  book  by  itself,  containing  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  kind ;  or 
the  unremitting  energy,  and  the  great  tact,  with  which 
Sir  James  Campbell  played  his  part  in  connection  with  it. 
Great  tact  was  necessary ;  because  much  of  the  matter 
included  in  these  volumes  had  necessarily  to  be  prepared, 
subject  to  direction  and  revision  by  the  Compiler,  by,  for 
the  most  part,  district  officials,  already  sufficiently  tasked 
by  their  ordinary  duties,  whose  hearty  co-operation  in  this 
additional  labour  was  largely  ensured  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  working  for  a  personal  friend  who  would 
fully  appreciate  their  results  and  would  not  exercise  any 
unnecessary  editorial  interference  with  them.  And  un- 
remitting energy  was  necessary ;  because,  in  addition  to 
checking  and,  when  necessary,  recasting  the  many  con- 
tributions obtained  in  the  manner  indicated  above.  Sir  James 
Campbell  had    to   write    in    person    a    great   deal  of    the 
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matter  included  in  moat  of  the  volumes,  particularly  in  the 
ethnological  divisions.  It  was  the  happy  combination  of 
the  two  qualities  that  enabled  Sir  James  Campbell  to  carry 
hia  task  to  so  successful  an  end,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
a  work  which  reflects  honour  both  upon  him  and  upon  all  the 
others,  whether  official  or  non -official,  who  took  part  in  it ; 
for  a  full  list  of  those  others,  and  for  Sir  James  Campbeirs 
cordial  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  them 
and  by  the  members  of  his  own  official  establishment,  with 
an  account  of  the  whole  scheme  from  its  inception  to  its 
realisation,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  introduction  to 
vol.  i,  part  i  ;  the  completion  of  that  volume,  which  contains 
the  special  historical  contributions,  was  wisely  deferred  as 
long  as  possible,  and  the  two  parts  of  which  it  consists  were 
issued  in  1896, 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  that  the  literary  achievements  of  Sir  James 
Macnabb  Campbell  will  be  best  remembered.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  he  found  leisure  to  write  an  interesting 
account  of  the  history,  from  a*d.  1400,  of  Mandu  or 
Mandogarh,  a  large  deserted  town  on  a  hill  of  the  Yiudhya 
range,  in  the  Dbar  State,  Central  India,  which  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Muhammadan  kingdom  of  Malwa  ;  that 
article  was  published  in  vol.  xix  (1895-1897),  pp.  154  to 
201,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  And  it  is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  in 
1892  or  1893,  his  attention  became  greatly  attracted  to  the 
subject  of  Indian  demonology ;  with  the  result  that  the 
volumes  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  from  1894  to  1901  contain 
a  succession  of  interesting  contributions  by  him,  entitled 
*'  Kotes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of  Belief  and  Custom."  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  the  notes  of  this  series  are  still 
on  hand,  unpubUshed.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
have  been  received  in  a  sufficiently  far  advanced  state  for 
the  issue  of  them  to  be  completed  satisafactorily. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  to  long  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  Sir  James  Macnabb  Campbell ;  and  to  recall 
the   kindly  hospitality   that   used   to   be   dispensed  by  the 
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three  brothers,  John,  James,  and  Bobert,  at  their  vetidaQM 
at  Breaoh  Candy,  Bombay.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  realise  tlkiit 
eiLoessive  work,  acting  upon  a  constitution  which  was  |iev«r 
yery  strong,  has  ended  in  the  death,  at  the  comparativdj 
early  age  of  fifty-six,  of  one  whose  personal  qualities  liad 
endeared  him  to  so  many  people,  and  whose  scholaraliip 
would,  if  he  had  been  spared  for  a  longer  time  and  with 
health  and  strength,  have  undoubtedly  given  us  still  move 
matter  worthy  of  perpetuation, 

J.  F.  Flbbt. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Steingasa, 

The  distinguished  lexicographer  Francis  Joseph  Steingaas 
died  early  in  January  of  this  year.  He  was  not  a  member 
of  our  Society,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  retiring 
habits,  but  his  name  is  well  and  favourably  known  to  all 
students  of  Persian.  His  Dictionary  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
we  have,  and  is  a  most  handy  and  trustworthy  work.  It 
is  founded  upon  Richardson,  just  as  Eichardson  is  founded 
upon  Meninski ;  but  Dr.  Steingass,  while  reducing  the  Arabic 
portion,  has  added  much  valuable  matter  from  the  great 
lexicon  of  VuUers  and  from  native  dictionaries.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  and  he  translated  for 
the  O.T.F.  the  last  twenty-four  Assemblies  of  Hariri,  thus 
completing  the  work  begun  by  Professor  Chenery.  He 
contributed  several  articles  to  Hughes'  Dictionary  of  Islam, 
and  among  them  is  an  elaborate  account  of  Oriental  Writing. 
He  also,  as  Mr.  Hughes  has  acknowledged  in  his  preface, 
made  a  careful  revision  of  the  whole  work. 

Dr.  Steingass  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-Main  on  March  16th, 
1825,  80  that  when  he  died  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
78th  year.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
and  came  to  England  about  thirty  years  ago.  For  five  years 
he  was  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  at  the  Wakefield 
Grammar  School,  Birmingham,  and  he  was  afterwards 
a  Professor  at  the  Oriental  Institute,  Woking.  It  is  stated, 
in  an  interesting  letter  in  the  Times  of  January  13th  last. 
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to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  substance  of  this  notioety 
that  Dr.  SteiDgaes  was  almost  entirely  self-taught,  and  that 
he  knew  at  least  fourteen  languages.  We  shall  conclude 
by  quoting  two  interesting  remarks  from  (he  preface  to 
his  Persian  Dictionary.  One  is  that  Persian  is  so  deeply 
imbued  with  Arabic,  that  sooner  or  later  the  student  of 
Persian  must  become  a  student  of  Arabic  also.  The  other 
is ;— **  This  Dictionary  is  not  and  cannot  be  complete.  The 
complete  dictionary  of  any  language  has  yet  to  be  written. 
It  far  exceeds  the  powers  of  any  single  individual^  and 
depends  for  its  realisation  on  the  modest,  although  imperial^ 
motto^  mribm  unilut^  The  author's  only  ambition  was  to 
advance  the  work  close  to  the  point  at  which  the  practical 
adoption  of  this  motto,  with  regard  to  Persian,  becomes 
a  necessity^  and  should  be  seriously  contemplated  by  Oriental 
societies  and  congreflaea/' 

We  commend  these  words,  and  also  some  similar  remarks 
of  Mr»  Blochmann  in  his  **  Contributions  to  Persian 
Lecdoography,"  J.A.S.B.,  vol.  xxxviij  and  of  Proft^ssor 
Browne  in  this  Journal,  to  the  consideration  of  members 
of  Oriental  congresses. 

H.  B, 


IV.    NoTBS  AND  News. 

Adam's  Peak  (Ceylon)  in  1902.  —  The  history  of 
Adam's  Peak  (named  by  the  Singhalese  Aukanagau,  the 
sky  league)  is  well  known,  especially  from  the  account 
tn  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennant's  Ceylon,  1860.  But  aa 
the  present  condition  is  very  different  from  the  idea 
<me  takes  from  the  drawing  and  plan  in  that  work,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  place  on  record  the  annexed 
sketches  of  the  spot  as  it  now  is.  The  pagoda -like 
canopy  (C)  is  supported  on  slender  columns  and  open  on  all 
aides,  and  has  now  two  entrances^  wbil(»t  formerly  tbere  waa 
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'Only  one.  Under  this  canopy^  which  is  built  of  wood  Bhi 
embellished  with  small  white  and  red  flags,  is  the  foot* 
imprint  in  the  rock.  The  rock  is  of  a  brown  and  blackish 
colour,  and  in  places  much  worn  away.  There  are,  moreover, 
marked  instances  of  repairs  having  been  made  from  time 
to  time  with  cement  and  red  bricks,  especially  at  the  end 
farthest  away  from  the  heel.  The  heel  of  the  footprint  ia 
particularly  well  preserved,  but  the  impression  of  the  toes 
is  now  built  over  by  the  N.N.W.  wall  of  the  canopy.  What 
now  remains  visible  is  only  the  impression  of  the  heel 
end  of  the  foot.  The  measurement  of  this  itself  is  now 
5|  feet  long  by  2|  feet  broad,  and  it  varies  in  depth  from 
3  to  6  inches.  To  this  pagoda-shaped  canopy  has  been  added 
a  projecting  roof  to  the  N.N.W.  side,  and  a  small  terrace 
with  steps  leading  to  the  base  of  the  larger  terrace. 

Another  addition  to  the  buildings  on  the  summit  is  a  small 
shrine  (B)  containing  a  small  marble  figure  of  Buddha 
seated.  This  building,  situated  midway  between  the  canopy 
and  the  house,  is  constructed  of  plaster  and  wood  whiter 
washed,  shown  on  the  left  of  my  sketch  (A).  This  is  the 
residence  of  four  Buddhist  monks,  who  informed  me  that 
for  the  last  four  years  they  had  not  descended  from  the 
mountain.  They  complained  of  the  cold,  but  said  that 
otherwise  they  were  quite  happy  and  contented,  and  spent 
much  time  in  study.  They  showed  me  their  palm-leaf 
books,  and  were  most  hospitable,  presenting  me  with  hot  tea 
and  rice. 

The  terrace  around  the  rock  is  about  50  by  30  feet^ 
with  very  irregular  walls  from  3  to  4  feet  high ;  but  in  many 
places  the  walls  are  rapidly  going  to  decay. 

The  iron  chains  fixed  against  the  rock,  some  30  feet  from 
the  summit,  are  relics  of  so  great  antiquity  that  in  the 
legends  of  the  Mahometans  they  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  still  there,  and  are  of 
great  service  to  enable  pilgrims  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
sacred  rock. 

The  pathway  up  the  mountain  is  still  in  a  very  wild  state, 
and  most  difficult  of  ascent.     The  finest  sight  is  to  see  the 
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riae  from  the  summit  and  the  shadow  of  the  mounlniii 
ISkBt  on  the  euiTounding  country. 

It  may  be  of  mterest  to  many  that  ia  making  ray  way 
ttp  the  mountain  I  repeatedly  came  across  anmiatakable 
traoes  of  elephants  having  tramped  around  the  neck  of  the 
ttOUDtarn. 

Adoij-hus  K  L.  Rost 

(late  of  Ceylon)  t 

The  Far  East. — ^The  report  of  the  French  Oriental 
School  in  the  Far  East  for  1901  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  acting  director,  M.  Alfred  Foucher.  It  is  a  very 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  document,  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  administration  of  French  Indo-China.  The 
library  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  department  of  Chinese,  The  number  of 
inscriptions  deposited  in  the  Museum  has  a  little  more  than 
doubled ;  and  a  large  number  of  sculptures,  paintings,  vases, 
bronzes^  coin 6^  and  medals  have  been  added  to  the  collections. 
The  books  published  during  the  year  amount  to  six,  not 
including  either  the  report  for  1900  or  the  annual  volume 
of  transactions ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  each  of  them  that 
they  are  a  distinct  adddition  to  our  knowledge.  M.  Fiuot, 
the  director,  returned  early  in  the  following  year  from  leave 
of  absence,  and  took  charge  again  on  January  24th,  1902* 
The  great  value  of  the  work  done  is  no  doubt  due  as  mack 
to  his  orgunising  ability  in  the  past  as  it  is  to  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  acting  director  was  able  to  carry  on 
the  traditions  he  received ;  and  we  beg  to  congratulate  both 
these  geDtlemeo  on  the  result* 


TttE  Chandoota  Upanishad. — Dr.  Pfungst  points  out 
in  **Da8  Freie  Wort"  for  May  that  a  translation  of  this 
Upanishad  into  German,  from  the  Perso-Latin  of  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  was  published  at  Niimberg  already  in  1808. 
The  author  was  Thadda  Anselm  Rixner,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Lycseum  at  Passau,  Schopenhauer 
worked  at  his  **  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstelluog'*  for 
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four  years,  from  1814  onwards;  and  refers  in  his  preface 
to  such  of  his  readers  as  might  be  already  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  pantheism  of  the  East.  It  is  very  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  had  this  now  exceedingly  rare  little  book 
in  his  mind.  In  any  case  it  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
extant  translation  of  any  Upanishad  into  a  Earopean 
language. 

Mr.  Yimcemt  A.  Smith,  M.A.,  has  resigned  his  appointment 
as  Reader  in  Indian  History  and  Hindustani  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  with  effect  from  the  end  of  the  curreut  academic 
year. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  being  desirous  to  give  a  greater 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  to  the  study 
of  Far  Eastern  questions,  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
printing  such  articles  as  are  contributed  to  its  Journal  by 
scholars  interested  in  the  literature  of  China,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  the  adjoining  countries  in  a  separate  publication,  to 
be  entitled 

"The  Far  East." 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  The  Far  East  at  first  every  six 
months;  and  if  the  project  should  receive  encouragement, 
then  every  quarter.  Each  issue  will  contain  such  illustrations 
as  are  necessary  for  the  intelligence  of  the  articles. 

The  co-operation  of  leading  scholars  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  a  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Each  issue  will  contain,  besides  original  articles,  also 
correspondence,  paragraphs  of  notes  and  news,  and  reviews 
of  books. 

It  is  proposed,  if  sufficient  subscribers  be  forthcoming, 
to  commence  with  the  issue  of  January,  1904  ;  and  the 
Society  will  be  glad  to  know  what  support  it  will  receive 
in  this  undertaking. 

The  Far  Fast  will  be  issued  gratis  to  members  of 
the  Society.     The  subscription  to  the  Society  is,  for  those 
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residing  fifty  miles  or  more  from  London^  30«.  a  year. 
Those  who  would  prefer  to  subscribe  separately  for  The 
Far  East  can  do  so  by  a  payment  in  advance  of  £1  in 
England  or  ten  dollars  in  China.  Residents  in  China 
or  elsewhere  who  wish  to  support  the  Society  in  this 
undertaking  are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Secretary,  22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 

Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh  have  been  appointed  sole  agents 
in  China  and  Japan  for  The  Far  East. 


V.    Additions  to  thb  Library. 

Presented  from  the  Royal  Library  ^  Windsor. 

Birch  (S.).     The  Papyrus  of  Nas-Khem.     8vo.     1862  (P). 

Presented  by  the  India  Office. 

Ross  (E.  D.)  and  Browne  (E.  G.).  Catalogue  of  Two 
Collections  of  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  India 
OflSce  Library.  Svo.     London^  1902. 

Bingham  (Col.  C.  T.).  Hymenoptera.  Vol.  ii.  (Fauna 
of  British  India.)  Svo.     London,  1903. 

Evans  (Yet.-Capt.  G.  H.).     Treatise  on  Elephants. 

Svo.     Rangoon,  1901. 

Whiteway  (R.  S.).  The  Portuguese  Expedition  to 
Abyssinia  in  1541-1543,  as  narrated  by  Castanhoso, 
with  some  contemporary  Letters,  the  short  account 
of  Bermudez,  and  certain  extracts  from  Correa. 

Presented  by  the  Ministkre  de  V Instruction  Publique  et  des 
Beaux  Arts. 
Legrain   (G.)  et  Naville  (E.).     L'Aile  nord  du  Pyl6ne 

d'Amdnophis  III  &  Kamak. 
Gayet  (A.).  L'Exploration  des  N^cropoles  gr^-byzantines 
d'Antinoe.     (Annales  du  Mus^  Guimet,  tome  xzx, 
pts.  1,  2.)  4to.    Paris,  1902. 
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Presented  by  the  Pai^ab  Oovemmmt. 

Haclagan  (E.  D.).  Oasetteer  of  the  Mnitan  Distnot, 
1901-1902.  8yo.    Lahore,  I99fi. 

Presented  by  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arte  and  Sciencee. 
Brandes  (J.).    N&gara  krat&gama.      8yo.    Baiam0,  1902* 

Presented  by  the  Bombay  University. 

Mehta  (N.  D.).    Yedanta  Siddhanta  Bheda. 

8yo.    Bombay,  1903. 
Presented  by  the  Madras  Oovemment. 

Sastri  (M.  Seshagiri).  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  GoYemment  Oriental  MSS. 
Library,  Madras.     Vol,  i :  Vedic  Literature,  pt.  1. 

Svo.    Madras,  1901. 

Madras  Government  Museum.     Bulletin,  vol.  iv.  No.  3: 

Anthropology.  Svo.    Madras,  1908. 

Presented  by  the  Authors. 

Stein  (M.  A.).  Journey  of  Geographical  and  ArehsBologioal 
Exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan. 

8vo.     London,  1902. 
Pathak  (K.  B.).     Apastamba  and  Baudhayana. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     1900. 

On  the  Jaina  Poem  Raghavapaijdaviya. 

Pamphlet.'    Svo.     1900. 
Lehmann.     Zarathustra.  Svo.     Copenhagen,  1S99. 

Lopes  (D.).     Toponymia  Arabe  de  Portugal. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Paris,  1902. 

Beatson    (Surgeon -Gen.).     'Plassy    and    Seringapatam : 

a  Comparison.  Pamphlet. 

Indian  Medical  Service,  Past  and  Present. 

Svo.     London,  1902. 
Naville  (E.).     La  Pierre  de  Palermo. 

Pamphlet.     4to.     Paris,  1903. 
Pillai  (T.  P.).     The  Mine  of  Wealth  in  the  State  Forests 
of  Travancore,  and  what  young  Travancore  can  do 
to  create  industries. 

Pamphlet.     Svo.     Trirandrnm,  1902. 
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Mullick  (P.  N.).     History  of  the  Yaisyas  of  Bengal. 

8yo.     Calcutta,  1902. 
Hertz  (H.  F.).     Handbook  of  the  Kaohin  or  Chingpaw 

Language.  8vo.     Rangoon,  1902. 

Das  (Eali  Kumar).    Ta-she-sung,  or  the  Holy  Scriptures 

of  the  RoDg.  Pamphlet.     8yo. 

Murdoch  (J.).    Suggested  Triad  of  Coronation  Boons  to 

India.  Svo.     Vepery,  1903. 

Landberg  (Count  C).     Die  Hunde  von  'Azzan. 

Svo.     Munchen,  1903. 
Pischel  (R.).    The  Home  of  the  Puppet  Play. 

Svo.    London,  1902. 
Eoning  (P.  de).      Trois  trait^s  d'Anatomie  Arabes  par 

Muhammad  ibn  Zakariyya  al-BazI,  'Ali  ibn  al-Abbas^ 

et  'Ali  ibn   Sina.     Tezte   in^dit   de   deux  traits 

Traduction.  4to.    Leide,  1903. 

Hirschfeld  (H.).    Einige  arabische  Gutachten  des  Abraham 

Maimuni.  Pamphlet.     Svo.     Berlin,  1903. 

Grierson  (G.).     On  certain  Suffixes  in  the  Modern  Indo- 

Aryan  Vernaculars.    Pamphlet.  Svo.  Oiitersloh,  1903- 

Presented  hy  the  Publuthere. 

Wilamowitz-MollendorfE  (U.  v.).     Timotheos,  die  Perser, 

aus  einem  Papyrus  von  Abusir.      Svo.    Leipzig,  1903. 
Martin  (F.).     Textes  Beligieux  assyriens  et  babyloniens : 

transcription,  traduction,  et  commentaire. 

Svo.     Paris,  1903. 
Dharmaratna  (M.).     Satvotpatti  Yinischaya  and  Niry&na 

Yibh&ga.     Translated  by  H.  M.  Gunasekara. 

Svo.     Colombo,  1902. 
Bastian    (A.).      Buddhistic    Essays,    referring    to    the 

Abhidharma.  Pamphlet.     Svo.     Colombo,  1903. 

Fausboll    (V.).      Indian    Mythology,   according   to   the 

Mahabharata.     Luzac's  Religious  Series,  vol.  i. 

Svo.    London,  1903. 
Vloten  (G.  van).     Tria  Oposcula  auctore,  Abu  Othman 

Amr  ibn  Bahr  al  Jahiz.  Svo.     Lug.-Bat.,  1903. 
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Presented  by  the  Editor. 

Gibb  (E.  J.  W.).  Ottoman  Poetry.  Vol.  ii.  Edited  by 
E.  Q.  Browne.  8vo.    London,  1902. 

Presented  by  the  Deutschen  Morgenldndisehen  Oeselhehafi. 
Oaland  (W.).     Ueber  das  Bituelle  Sutra  des  Baudhayana. 

8vo.     Leipzig,  1903. 

Presented  by  Miss  A.  F.  Yule. 

Yule  (Colonel  Sir  Henry).  The  Book  of  Ser  Maroo 
Polo.  Third  edition,  revised  by  Henri  Cordier,  with 
a  Memoir  of  Henry  Yule,  by  his  daughter  Amy 
Frances  Yule.     2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1903. 

"Presented  by  W.  R.  Macdonell,  Esq. 
Campbell  (J.  McNabb).      Notes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of 

Belief  and  Custom.     Rough  draft.        FoL     Bombay. 
Burgess  (J.).     Descriptive  Account  of  the  Rock  Temples 

of  Western  India.  4to. 

Presented  by  Miss  Cowell. 

Kashmirian  Atharvaveda,  reproduced  by  chromo-photo- 
graphy.  3  parts.     Fol.     Baltimore,  1901. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung  auf  dem 
Qebiete  des  Deutschen, Griechischen,  und  Lateinischen. 
Herausgegeben.    Vols,  i-xxxvii. 
Jain a-ramay ana  of  Hemachandra. 
Panini  Ashtddhyayi,  by  S.  C.  Vasu. 

Svo.     Benares,  1891-98. 

Purchased. 

Ananda^rama  Sanskrit  Series.     Bhagavadglta  with  Madhu 

Sudana   Sarasvati's   Oudarthadipika,   and    Sudharas- 

vami's  Subodhi.  Svo.     1902. 

Album  Kern.      Opstellen  geschreven  ter  eere  van  Dr.  H. 

Kern.  4to.     Leide,  1903. 
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Art.  XXII. — Who  teas  the  Inventor  of  Rag-paper? 
By  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle,  Pk.D.,  C.I.E. 

I  PROPOSE,  in  this  paper,  to  review  briefly  the  present  state 
of  the  question,  and  of  the  answer  thereto.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
it ;  and  we  owe  this  advance  almost  entirely  to  the  researches 
of  two  savants,  Hofraths  Dr.  J.  Wiesner  and  Dr.  J.  Karabacek, 
both  Professors  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  In  the  following^ 
review  I  shall  state  the  results  of  those  researches,  together 
with  such  conclusions  as  appear  to  me  legitimately  deduciblo 
from  them. 

In  1877--8  a  great  find  of  ancient  manuscripts  was  made 
in  Egypt,  at  el-Faiyum,  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arsinoe 
(Crocodilopolis).  Another  find  was  made  in  el-Ushmunein 
(Hermopolis),  and  a  third  in  Ikhmln.  Most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  these  finds  ultimately  (1884)  came  into  the  possession  of 
H.I.H.  Archduke  Rainer  of  Austria ;  and  they  now  form 
the  famous  collection  known  by  his  name.  That  collection 
contains  upwards  of  100,000  documents  in  ten  languages, 
extending  in  their  dates  over  a  period  of  2,700  years,  from 
the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  to  the  fourteenth  century  a.d. 
Most  of  the  manuscripts  are  written  on  papyrus,  and  some 
are  on  parchment;  but  the  material  of  a  large  portion  is 
paper.  It  is  the  latter,  the  paper  manuscripts,  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned. 

The  examination  and  classification  of  this  mass  of  manu* 
scripts  were  entrusted  to  Professor  Karabaeek,  who  in  1894 
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published  an  excellent  "  Guide  to  the  Collection."  ^  He 
called  to  his  assistance  a  number  of  experts  to  deal  with 
the  various  points  of  interest  that  presented  themselYes  in 
the  course  of  the  examination.  Their  results  were  published 
from  time  to  time  in  a  series  of  learned  dissertations.'  The 
microscopical  examination  of  the  paper  of  the  manuscripts 
was  entrusted  to  Professor  J.  Wiesner,  while  the  historical 
and  antiquarian  enquiry  was  imdertaken  by  Professor 
Karabacek  himself.^  The  results  of  their  researches  are 
such  as  to  revolutionize  some  of  the  hitherto  most  un- 
questioned opinions  regarding  the  material  and  the  history 
of  paper. 

Hitherto  the  followiug  points  were  accepted  as  established 
facts :  (1)  that  the  method  of  making  paper  from  rags  was  only 
discovered  in  the  thirteenth  century,  previous  to  that  date 
all  paper  being  made  of  raw  cotton  fibre ;  (2)  that  the  art  of 
making  this  raw  cotton  paper  was  learned  by  the  Arabs 
from  the  Chinese  in  704  a.d.,  when  the  former  conquered 
Samarkand.  The  former  of  these  supposed  facts  has  been 
demolished  by  Professor  Wiesner,  and  the  latter  has  been 
subverted,  or  at  least  considerably  modified,  by  Professor 
Karabacek. 

In  the  two  dissertations  above  cited,  Professor  Wiesner 
shows,  as  the  result  of  a  most  laborious  and  minute  investi- 
gation, by  means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  processes, 
of  papers  dating  from  the  eighth  century  to  modern  times, 
that  cotton  fibre  in  its  raw  form  has  never,  at  any  time,  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  paper.**     On  the  other  hand,  he 


1  Fiihyer  durch  die  AussielUmg ,  mit  20  Tafeln  und20  Texthildern  ;  Wien,  1894. 

2  MitthcMungen  aus  der  Sammlunt/  dcr  Papyrus  Erzhcrzog  Rainer.  5  vols. 
1886-1892. 

^  ReportH  of  Professor  "Wiesner :  Mikroscopische  Untersuchung  d^r  Papiere  von 
El-Faijunty  in  vol.  i,  p.  45  ;  and  Die  Faijumer  und  Uschmunciner  Papiere,  eine 
naturwisseuschaftliche,  mil  Riicksicht  auf  die  Erkennuug  alter  und  modemer 
Papiere  tmd  auf  die  Entwicklung  dei'  Papierhereitung  durehgefiihrte  Unter' 
suchutig,  in  vol.  ii,  pp.  179-260.  lleports  ot  Prole^sor  Karabacek :  Das  Arabisehe 
Papier,  erne  historisch-antiquarische  V)iteisuchungj  in  vol.  ii,  pp.  87-178;  and 
Neue  Quellen  zur  Papiergesehichief  in  vol.  iii,  pp.  75-123. 

*  Cotton  fibre,  in  textile  form,  that  is,  extracted  from  cotton  rags,  indeed, 
l*rofessor  Wiesner  found  to  be  used,  but  in  European  manuscripts,  and  only  in 
comparatively  modem  times. 
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iias  found  that  all  the  papers  of  the  coUectioa  are  made  of 
l^^gs*  Moreover,  practically  all  these  rags  have  been  found 
'to  be  linen.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  few  fibres  of  cotton 
rags  have  been  found  mixed  up  with  the  mass  of  linen 
textile  fibres;  but  this  only  shows  that  in  the  selection  of 
the  rag  material  for  the  paper  manufacture,  no  veiy  great 
care  was  exercised,  so  that  occasionally  a  few  cotton  rags 
were  allowed  to  pass  in  the  mass  of  linen  rags,  when  they 
were  put  into  the  vat  to  be  turned  into  pulp. 

Further,  Professor  Wiesnor  found  that  all  the  papers  of 
the  Erzherzog  Rainer  Collection  were  sized  with  starch* 
paste,  as  well  as  loaded  with  starch-flour.  The  object  of 
sizing,  at  that  time  as  in  the  present  day,  was  to  render 
the  paper  capable  of  being  written  on,  and  that  of  loading, 
to  improve  its  quality.  It  was  also  found  that  the  sheets  of 
paper  had  been  made  in  moulds  with  network  bottoms, 
t  similar  to  the  modem  wire*moulds. 

The  earliest  dated  papers  that  Professor  Wiesner  examined 
wer©  a  letter  of  874  a.d,,  a  contract  of  900  A.n.,  and  a  receipt 
of  909  A«D.,  all  three  written  in  Arabic.  But  there  were 
also  two  letters  which,  though  not  dated,  could  with  good 
reason  be  assigned  to  the  year  791  or  792  a.d.  It  is  thus 
shown  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  probably 
,  jis  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Arabs  were 
ncquainted  with  the  art  of  making  paper  from  Knen  rags 
in  network  moulds,  and  of  siting  and  loading  it  with  starch, 
that  is,  in  fact,  substantially  with  the  whole  method  of 
paper-making  as  practised  in  Europe  till  the  invention  of 
paper-machines  in  modern  times* 

This  being  so,  the  puiszling  question  arises,  how  it  ever 
came  to  pass  that  the  legend  of  the  raw  cotton  paper  arose. 
It  is  all  the  more  puzzling,  as  Professor  Karabacek  also 
shows  that  the  Arabic  tradition  lends  it  no  support  whatever: 
the  home  of  the  legend  is  limited  to  Europe,  where  it 
strangely  persisted  until  these  latter-day  investigations. 

To  this  question  Professor  Karabacek  gives  what  seems 
to  be  a  very  eufficiont  reply.  He  suggests,  in  effect,  that 
the  legend  owes  its  origin  to  a  misunderdtanding.     One  of 
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the  common  medisaval  names  of  paper  is  charta  bombyeina, 
or  as  it  is  also  sometimes  spelled,  bambydna.  Another  well* 
known  name  of  it  is  charta  damoHcena.  The  latter  name  it 
received  from  Damascus,  the  place  of  its  origin.  Similarly 
paper  made  in  Bambyce  was  called  charta  bambydna  \  bat 
in  later  times  this  fact  was  forgotten,  and  seeing  that  the- 
word  bombyx  was  used  as  a  name  for  cotton,  and  that  by 
its  colour  and  texture  the  paper  which  was  commonly  in 
use  suggested  that  material  to  the  eye  and  the  touch  of  the 
observer,  the  idea  arose  that  the  paper  was  made  of  cotton, 
and  agreeably  therewith  the  name  began  to  be  spelled 
bofnbycina.  The  legend  of  the  cotton  paper,  therefore,  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  such  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
regard  to  articles  of  merchandise.  A  name  originally  indica- 
tive of  an  article's  locality  of  origin  comes  to  be  understood 
solely  as  indicating  its  material.  Examples  are  satin  and 
muslin,  which  are  corruptions  respectively  of  the  Chinese 
Tsen^thung  and  the  Arabic  Mausil.  These  are  names  of 
localities ;  but  that  fact  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the  modem 
use  of  the  terms  satin  and  muslin,  which  now  only  indicate 
certain  materials. 

Bambyco  is  the  Latin  form  of  Mabaq,  the  old  name  of 
the  town  of  Ilierapolis,  in  Coelesyria,  the  capital  of  the 
Eupliratian  province  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  lay  close 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  In  ancient  times  it 
possessed  a  flourishing  industry  of  textile  fabrics,  especially 
of  silks.  The  testes  bombi/cmae,  or  '  silken  clothes  (of 
Assyria)/  were  famous  in  antiquity.  In  its  district  the 
culture  of  the  silkworm  was  carried  on  extensively,  whence 
the  silkworm  and  its  product,  silk,  probably  by  a  similar 
misunderstanding,  received  their  Greek  name  of  bombyx. 
Later  on,  the  meaning  of  that  name  was  more  generalized, 
and  came  to  mean  '  cotton/  and  thus  by  another  misunder- 
standing, as  has  been  shown,  it  gave  rise  to  the  legend 
of  the  cotton-paper.  In  course  of  time,  owing  specially  to 
its  being  a  frontier  fortress  between  the  warring  Byzantine 
and  Arabic  empires,  Bambyce  declined,  and  Damascus  took 
its  place,  in  industrial  celebrity.     The  paper  of  Damascus^ 
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ousted  the  paper  of  Bambyce ;    and  though  the  name  of 

4>arobycine  paper  continued  to  pass  current  by  the  side  of 
that  of  damascene,  its  meanings  as  indicative  of  a  locality, 
wa«  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  was  taken  to  indicate  merely 
the  material  of  which  damascene  paper  was  made. 

This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  cotton- 
paper,  though  otherwise  very  taking,  has  one  difficulty* 
For  the  present,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  paper 
manufacture  was  in  any  special  way  one  of  the  industries 
of  Bambyce.  There  is  every  i*eason  to  believe  that  paper- 
making  was  carried  on,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  more 
important  towns  of  the  Arab  empire.  That  Bambyce  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule  is  shown  by  the  fact,  brought  to 
notice  by  Professor  Karabacek,  that  the  Ducal  library  in 
Gotha  possesses  a  manuscript  which  states  itself  to  be 
written  in  601  Ilijrah  (1204  A.n.),  in  Mambij  (Bambyce), 
by  a  certain  wartdq^  or  '  paper-man/  that  is,  a  person  whose 
profession  included  both  the  making  of  paper  [warq)  and 
the  copying  on  paper.  This  show^s  that  Bambyce  was 
a  place  in  which  paper  -  makers  lived ;  but  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  paper  manufacture 
in  any  special  sense.  Evidence,  howeverg  to  this  effect  may 
yet  be  found.  In  the  meantime,  the  microscopical  and 
botanical  investigations  of  Professor  Wiesner  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that,  however  the  legend  of  cotton  -  paper 
may  have  arisen,  paper  made  of  raw  cotton  tibre  has  never 
existed.  Seeing  that  even  modem  paper  manufacture,  with 
ail  its  improved  appliances,  abstains  from  the  use  of  raw 
cotton,  as  being  a  too  impracticable  material,  it  is  indeed 
difficnlt  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  used  by  the 
ancient  paper-makers  with  their  primitive  methods. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arabs  knew  the  art  of  making 
paper  from  linen  rags  in  the  eighth  century  a.1).  It  is 
well  known  and  generally  admitted  that  they  learned  the 
art  from  the  Chinese.  The  question  is,  what  is  the  exact 
date  of  their  learning  it.  The  date  hitherto  acceptod  has 
been  the  year  704  a,d.,  in  which  year  Samarkand  is  said 
lo   have  been    conquered   by   the  Arabs,  and  the  art   of 
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paper-making  taught  them  by  Chinese  prisoners  captared 
on  that  occasion.  This,  as  Professor  Karabacek  shows,  is- 
a  complete  fiction,  based  on  a  misunderstanding  and 
confusion,  originally  due  to  Michele  Casiri,  of  two  entirely 
disconnected  Arabic  notices.  No  Arab  historian  places  any,, 
even  temporary,  occupation  of  Samarkand  in  the  year  704. 
On  the  contrary,  in  that  year  Samarkand  was  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Turki  ruler  of  Sogdiana.  The 
first  so-called  'conquest'  took  place  in  676  a.d.,  but  it 
was  a  farce.  The  Arabs  were  permitted  to  march  in  by 
one  gate  and  out  by  another.  Though  nominally  conquered, 
the  city  remained  closed  to  the  Arabs.  Its  real  conquest 
only  took  place  in  712  a.d.  by  the  celebrated  Qutaiba. 
Later  on,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Turki  chiefs  of 
Ferghana  and  Tashkend.  The  former  appealed  to  China  for 
help;  this  was  sent,  and  with  it  Tashkend  was  subdued, 
which  thereupon  acknowledged  Chinese  supremacy.  This 
result  did  not  suit  the  neighbouring  Arabs  of  Samarkand. 
Abu  Muslim,  the  Abbaside  governor  of  Ehorasan,  sent  his 
lieutenant  Ziyad  ibn  Salih  against  the  two  Turki  chiefs. 
A  battle  ensued  at  Atlah,  on  the  Tharaz  river,  north-east 
of  Tashkend,  and  the  '  unbelievers '  were  utterly  defeated 
and  pursued  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  on  this  occasion  and  carried  back  to  Samarkand,  there 
were  some  Chinese  who  by  profession  were  paper-makers. 
It  was  from  these  that  the  Arabs  learned  the  art  of  paper- 
making.  All  this  happened  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
year  751  a.d.  This  is  the  account  of  the  events  as  related 
in  Arabic  chronicles ;  but,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Fr.  Hirth,^  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  chronicles^ 
of  the  Thang  dynasty,  down  to  the  very  date  of  the  battle. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  was  in  751  (not 
in  704)  that  the  art  of  paper-making  was  introduced  among 
the  Arabs  in  Samarkand. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  kind  of  paper  was  it  that 
those  Chinese  captives  were  able  to  make,  and  the  making 

^  Die  Erfindung  dcs  Papiers  in  China y  p.  270,  in  his   Chinesische  Studieit 
(Munich,  1890). 
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of  whiob  they  introduced  in  Samarkand.     Was  it  rag-paper^ 
or   any   other  ?      The   Arab  chroniclers    say  that    it    wa* 
'grasses  and  plants*  from  which  they  made  their  paper. 
This  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  they  used  worked-up 
or  woven  fibres.     It  seems  evident  that  what  they  used  was 
raw  fibre,  and  that  their  paper  was  not  rag-paper  in  the 
ordinary   sense.      Professor    Karabacek   tries    to   reinforoe 
this  conclusion  by  another  argument,  drawn  from  the  word 
kdghadh   (or,  as   pronounced  in  India,  kdghas),  by  which 
paper    came    to    be    known   among  the  Arabs.      Papyrus, 
which  they  first  used,  was  called  qarida  ;   but  when  paper 
was  introduced  among  them  it  was  distinguished  aa  kdghadh. 
Now  kaghadh  is  not  Arabic,  but  is  said  to  be  a  loan-word 
from  the  Persian*      But  Professor  Hirth   has   proved  (/.c, 
p.  269)  that  it  is   really  a   Persian  loan  •  word  from  the 
Ohinese.     lie  has  found  in  a  Bukhariote-Chinese  Dictionary 
the   statement   that  kaghadh   is   the   same  as  the  Chinese 
kak'd%\    which    latter   word.   Professor   Hirth   says,   means 
'  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree '  {BrounmncUa 
pap^rifera^  Vent ).     From  this  Professor  Karabacek  draws 
tjie  two  conclusions,    (I)    that   the   material   intended   by 
the  expression   *  grasses  and   plants  *  was   (chiefly,  if   not 
entirely)  the  bark  of  the  mulberry -tree,  and  (2)  that  the 
name  kdghadh  originated  on  that  occasion,   in  751,  when 
paper  manufacture   was   introduced  in  Samarkand  by  the 
Chinese  priaonem.     The  papert  he  argues,  which  was  thus 
introduced  among   them,   the   Persian-speaking  population 
naturally  called  by  the  Chinese  name  kok'ds\  or,  as  they 
pronounced    it*,   kaghadh,      A    serious    diflBculty,    however, 
disclosed  itself  at  once.     The  paper  mulberry  tree  does  not 
grow  in  Western  Turkestan ;    and,  considering  the  hostile 
relations  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Chinese,  there  were  obvioua 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  the  needful  supply  of 
the  material  from  China.     The  people  of  Samarkand  were, 
of  necessity,  forced  to  cast  about  for  a  substitute.     Western 
Turkestan  was  a  country  with  an  extensive  cultivatioa  of 
cotton ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Samarkandis  may^ 
in  the  first  instance^  have  had  recourse  to  the  use  of  raw 
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cotton  fibre ;  but  whether  or  not  they  did  so  (there  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  on  the  subject),  the  experiment  must 
have  shown  at  once  the  utter  unsuitability  of  that  material. 
At  any  rate,  Professor  Wiesner's  researches  have  proved 
that,  as  a  fact,  raw  cotton  fibre  has  never  formed  the  basis 
of  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  shown  that  linen 
rags  invariably  were  the  material  from  which  the  paper  of 
Samarkand  was  made.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  linen 
rags  were  the  substitute  which  the  Samarkand  paper-makers 
adopted  to  supply  the  want  of  the  bark  of  the  mulberry- 
tree.  The  query,  however,  still  remains,  what  was  it  that 
suggested  this  substitute  to  the  Arabs,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  say,  to  the  people  of  Samarkand?  For  there  is  no 
obvious  connection  between  mulberry  bark  and  linen  rags. 
This  query,  apparently,  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Professor 
Earabacek;  in  any  case,  it  is  neither  stated  nor  answered 
by  him. 

As  to  the  name  kdghadh^  it  appears  to  be  assumed  by 
Professor  Karabacek  that  it  originated  in  or  about  the  year 
751,  at  the  time  when  the  Arabs  commenced  their  paper 
manufacture  in  Samarkand.  It  is  an  assumption,  which 
may  be  true,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proved.  Indeed,  some 
facts  are  mentioned  by  Professor  Karabacek  himself  which 
rather  make  against  it.  Nor  do  the  general  probabilities 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  it.  It  is  well  known  that  a  fairly 
active  trade  intercourse  existed  between  China  and  the 
western  Persian-speaking  countries  of  Asia.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Chinese  paper  would  form  one  of  the  articles 
of  trade,  or  at  least  reach  those  countries  in  connection  with 
their  trade  transactions  with  China.  As  a  fact.  Professor 
Karabacek  notes  several  cases  of  Chinese  paper  being  known 
to  the  Arabs  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  751  a.d.  According 
to  him,  the  earliest  mention  of  paper  as  an  import  from 
China  to  Samarkand  refers  to  the  year  30  h.  or  650-1  a.d. 
Again,  the  second  Khalif  *Omar  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  used  paper  for  writing  in  Mecca.  This  can  only 
have  been  Chinese  paper,  and  the  date  is  88  h.  or  707  a.d. 
The  Chinese  paper,  which  thus  came  into  Persian-speaking 
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Kibuntries  and  fell  into  Arab  hands,  must  have  been  known 
among  them  by  some  name,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
that  name  was  kdghadh,  the  Persian  corruption  of  the 
•Chinese  kok-(iz\  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  origin  of 
the  name  may  very  well  be  of  a  much  earlier  date  than 
751  A.D.  The  Arabs  knew  of  Chinese  paper ;  they  probably 
knew  it  by  its  Persian  name  kdghadh,  and  the  practical 
usefulness  of  it  they,  no  doubt,  fully  appreciated.  When, 
then,  on  the  capture  of  the  Chinese  professional  paper- 
makers  in  751,  the  chance  presented  itself  of  introducing 
the  art  of  making  it  into  their  country  of  Samarkand,  it 
cannot  surprise  that,  practical  people  as  they  were,  they 
at  once  proceeded  to  profit  by  it.  When  once  produced 
within  their  own  borders,  the  article,  of  course,  became 
much  more  common  among  them,  and  its  name  kdghadh 
proportionally  more  familiar.  This,  in  any  case,  is  a  natural 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  the  opposite 
theory  that  the  name  kdghadh  only  originated  in  751,  at 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  paper-making  id 
Samarkand,  can  only  be  admitted  on  proof  of  it  being  given. 

The  argument  from  the  word  kdghadh,  then,  seems  to  me 
to  fail  as  an  evidence  to  show  what  the  *  grasses  and  plants' 
were  from  which,  as  the  Arab  historians  tell  us,  the  Chinese 
captives  in  751  a.d.  made  their  paper.  What  the  word 
undoubtedly  does  show  is  that  the  Chinese  paper,  which  in 
the  course  of  trade  reached  the  western  countries,  and  from 
which  the  Persian,  and  subsequently  Arabic,  term  kdghadh 
originated,  was  kok-dz\  or  '  paper  made  of  the  mulberry  bark.' 
But  the  origin  of  the  word  is  probably  of  a  much  earlier  date 
than  751  a.d.,  and  the  word  itself  proves  nothing  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  *  grasses  and  plants '  of  751  a.d.  For 
the  Chinese,  as  is  well  known,  made  paper  of  a  variety  of 
raw  fibres;  and  those  'grasses  and  plants'  may  very  well 
have  been  other  fibres  than  those  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

At  this  point  come  in  those  new  discoveries  of  ancient 
paper  which  have  recently  been  made  in  Eastern  Turkestan. 
The  earliest  Arab,  or  rather  Samarkandi,  paper  whick 
Professor  Wiesner  has  examined  dates  from  about  791-2; 
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and  this,  as  he  found,  was  made  entirely  of  rags,  that  is,  of 
worked-up  or  woven  fibres.  Of  raw  fibres  he  discovered  no 
trace  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  now  know,  thanks  to 
Professor  Earabacek's  researches,  the  Arabs  learned  the  art 
of  paper-making  in  751  a.d.  There  is  here  a  gap  of  about 
forty  years ;  within  that  interval  the  Arabs  must  have  passed 
from  the  use  of  '  grasses  and  plants '  to  that  of  rags.  If  we 
had  any  Samarkandi  paper,  made  in  751  or  in  some  year  near 
to  that  date,  which  could  be  examined  by  Professor  Wiesner's 
methods,  the  identity  of  the  ^  grasses  and  plants '  could  be 
at  once  and  indubitably  established.  Or,  failing  Samarkandi 
paper,  if  we  had  Chinese  paper  of  that  precise  date,  the 
identity  of  the  *  grasses  and  plants'  which  the  captive 
Chinese  paper-makers  used  could  also  be  established.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  Chinese  papers  of  that  precise  date  are 
included  among  the  discoveries  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  These 
discoveries  have  been  described  in  my  Report  as  well  as  in 
Dr.  Stein's  Preliminary  Report.^  Among  the  manuscripts 
dug  out  from  the  sand-buried  site  of  Dandan  TJiliq,  there  are, 
in  addition  to  many  others  which  are  not  dated,  five  Chinese 
documents  dated  in  the  years  768,  786  (my  Report,  p.  23), 
781,  782,  and  787  (Dr.  Stein's  Report,  pp.  39,  40).  All  these 
manuscripts  fall  into  the  interval  in  question,  751-792  a.d.  ; 
and  they  should  show  what  materials  were  used  at  that  time 
by  the  Chinese  paper -makers  in  the  countries  adjoining 
Western  Turkestan.  Accordingly  specimens  of  these  papers, 
together  with  specimens  of  most  of  the  other  manuscripts 
discovered  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  were  submitted  by  me  for 
examination  to  Professor  Wiesner.  His  results  have  been 
published  by  him  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Vienna.^      They   show   that  the 


*  My  Bcport  on  the  British  Collection  of  Antiquities  from  Central  Asia  has 
been  published  as  part  ii,  extra  numl)er  1  of  the  Journal  of  the  iVsiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  vol.  Ixx,  1901.  Dr.  Stein's  Freliminary  Report  on  a  Journey  of 
Archceoloyical  and  Topographical  Exploration  in  Chvuse  Turkestan]  London,  1901. 

2  Microscopische  Untersuchung  Alter  Ost-Tiirkcstanischer  Papiere^  in  vol.  Ixxii 
of  the  Denkschriften  der  Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftlichen  Classe  of  the 
Academy.  This  report  refers  to  the  papers  comprising  my  collection  described 
in  my  Report.     Professor  Wiesner's  re^wrt  on  JDr.  Stein's  papers  has  not  yet 
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Ohiiieee  paper  of  that  period  in  Eastern  Turkestan  was  made 

of  a  mixed  inaterialt  viz.,  of  a  mixture  of  certain  raw  fibres 

with  rags.     The  raw  fibres  proved  to  be  (speaking  roughly^) 

Ihofse   of  mulberr}',  laure]^  and  Ohina-graas;   and  the  raga 

were  of  flax,  hemp,  or  China- grass.     Moreover,  it  was  found 

that  the  main  constituent  of  the  paper  were  raw  fibres,  while 

the  rags  served  qs  surrogates.     We  can  now  see  what  those 

'graaaea  and  plants'  must  have  been  of  which  the  Chineae 

oaptiTes  taught  the  Samai^kandis  to  make  paper.     They  were 

the  fibres  of  China-grass  and  of  the  bark  of  mulberry  and 

laurel  trees.    But  there  is  another  point  which  we  also  learn, 

that  these    '  grassea  and    planta '   did    not   form   the  sole 

material  of  that  early  Arab,  or  Samarkand!,  paper,  but  that 

more  or  less  of  macerated  rags  awd  ropes  (linen,  hempen,  or 

others]  was  mixed  with  it.     That  these  surrogates  are  not 

iimmed  by  the  Arab  historians  in  their  vague  statement  of 

the  paper  material  is,  in  the  circumstances,  not  more  than 

might  be  expected.     But  they  form  the  missing  link  between 

^e  Chinese  and  the  Arab  paper.     They  explain  how  it  waa 

that  the  sole  use  of  rags  in  paper  manufacture  suggested 

itself  to  the  Arabs.     Originally,  as  taught  by  their  Chines© 

'instructors,  they  used  a   mixture  of  macerated  raw  fibres 

and  rage.     Gradually,  as  the  raw  fibre,  especially  that  of 

the  mulborry-tree,  gave  out,  they  increased  the  substitution 

I  of  rag* fibres;   and  as  they  must  have  soon  discovered  that 

this  substitution  answered  very  well,  they  finally  ended  by 

I  limiting  themselves  entirely  to  the  use  of  woven  or  worked-up 

Ifibrea,  contained  in  rags,  ropes,  nets,  and  such  like  material, 

{mostly   Unco,   which  could  be  obtained  by  them  in  large 

I  quantities.'     This,  as  I   take  it,   is  the  red  origin  of  the 

|ao*called  rag- paper.     To  the  Arabs,  or  rather  Saraarkandis, 


be&a  publislied :  hut  ihti  Ftolc^ir  has  iaformed  mo  pdvntely  that  the  results  o( 
.  the  ^summnXion  of  thceo  pupets  coaiflxiii  in  all  tapects  those  of  tho  exommAtba 
^«l  my  papei9. 

*  A  irate  statement  will  be  fo^md  below,  p.  683,  b  the  tranabtioa  ot 

*  luK  •    '    "■-  '      1  *^  \x-ui.   *i.      -^  .^^  Qf  ^g  paper  iDdostrj 
fa  hstfS^  trij  i^  oometeoc^  begmi  to  be 

tcked  ui  ^  riogis. 
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belongs  the  credit,  not  of  discovering  the  use  of  rags  or 
worked-up  fibres,  bat  (what  certainly  is  of  sufficiently  great 
importance)  of  limiting  themselves  to  it  entirely;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  the  credit  of  the  invention  of  pure 
rag-paper. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  Professor  Wiesner's 
-researches  further  show  that  the  processes  of  'sizing'  and 
possibly  '  loading '  also  were  already  known  to  the  Chinese 
•makers  of  Eastern  Turkestani  paper.  These  processes  were 
not  discovered  by  the  Arabs,  or  Samarkandis,  but  taken  over 
by  them  from  their  Chinese  instructors. 

The  above  suggested  evolution  of  the  art  of  paper-making 
is  altogether  supported  by  the  Chinese  tradition  on  the 
materials  used  by  them  in  their  paper  manufacture.^  That 
tradition,  as  Professor  Fr.  Hirth  tells  us  (/.c,  pp.  259-271),* 
says  that  Ts'ai  Lun,  about  105  a.d.,  discovered  the  method  of 
making  paper  from  the  bark  of  trees,  hemp,  rags,  and  fishing* 
nets.  Here  we  have  a  distinct  statement  of  two  classes  of 
material,  which,  as  a  fact,  Professor  Wiesner  has  discovered 
to  be  really  the  constituents  of  Chinese  paper  in  the  eighth 
century  a.d.,  namely,  the  raw  fibres  of  'bark  and  hemp' 
and  the  worked-up  fibres  of  *  rags  and  fishing  -  nets.* 
I  believe  the  statement  of  the  Chinese  tradition  has  usually 
been  understood  to  indicate  three  alternative  materials  of 
paper,  namely,  that  paper  was  made  either  of  bark,  or  of 
hemp,  or  of  rags  and  fishing-nets;  but  Professor  Wiesner's 
researches  show  that  the  tradition  is  speaking  rather  of 
a  mixture  of  materials :  bark,  hemp,  and  rags  were  mixed 
to  form  the  pulp  of  the  paper.  The  tradition  does  not 
refer  to  any  pure  rag-paper,  but  only  to  mixed  rag-paper, 
similar   to  that   discovered   in   Eastern   Turkestan.      From 


^  I  mny  hero  nicution  a  curious  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Chiiesti 
traditiou.  Anionq:  other  thinirs  used  iu  (Ihinese  pnpi'r-niakiuir,  it  names  lichen. 
This  ;ii)i)an'ntly  is  a  most  unsuitahle  substance,  and  the  ^tatcnuiit  ot  its  use  has 
been  looKcd  upon  with  j4"reat  distrust.  But  Professor  "NVksner  has  disoovenHl  that, 
as  a  fact,  lichen  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  tlie  ancient  Kafitem 
Tuvk«'<tani  pai)er,  winch  he  examined,  for  the  pur])ose  of  sizinu:  it. 

-  The  suoject  of  the  invention  and  development  of  paper- niakin*^  hv  the 
Chinese,  however,  deserves  a  thorouirh  re-examiuation  by  Chinese  scholars  in  the 
li^'ht  of  Professor  AViesner's  recent  researches. 
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Dfessor  Wiesner's  researches  we  may  also  conclude  what 
tlie  *  bark  and  hemp  *  were.  In  '  bark,'  no  doubt,  was 
ineluded  the  inner  bark  or  bast  of  the  mulberry  and  laurel 
[treesi  and  'hemp*  included  flax  and  China-grass,  Again, 
*rag8  and  fishing-nets '  included  material  made  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  ChiDa-gross. 

Though  it  is  quite  evident  that  anciently  paper  was  made 
in  China  from  a  mixture  of  materials,  it  is  quite  intelligible 
that  the  constituents  of  the  mixture  and  their  relative  amount 
in  the  mixture  may  have  varied  in  different  provinces  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  Accordingly,  as  Professor  Giles  informs 
me  in  a  letter  (dated  6th  November,  1899),  it  is  said  that 
'*  in  Ssuch'uan  hemp  was  need  for  making  paper^  in  Fuhkien 
bamboo,  in  the  North  mulberry-bark,  in  Kiangsu  rattan,  on 
the  sea-coast  lichen,  in  Shehkiang  husk  of  grain,  in  Central 
China  silk,  and  in  Hupeh  Broumonetia  papyri/era^  Vent,"  ^ 
This,  no  doubt,  does  not  mean  that  in  the  provinces  named 
paper  was  made  entirely  from  the  particular  substances 
allotted  to  them,  for  it  is  very  improbable  that,  e.g.,  from 
lichen  by  itself  any  paper  could  be  pi'epared*  What  ia 
meant  is  evidently  that  those  substances  foi-med  the  principal 
or  a  peculiar  constituent  of  the  paper-pulp  in  their  respective 
provinces.  Now  the  point  to  be  noted  in  the  allotment  of 
the  articles  is  that  mulberry-bark  is  attributed  to  ih^  'North* 
of  China.  It  is  Northern  Chiua,  especially  its  north-western 
province,  Eansu^  which  directly  adjoins  Eastern  Turkestan,, 
and  it  is  through  the  latter  country  that  the  two  famous 
trade -routos  passed  which  connected  China  with  the 
•  western  countries  *  of  Asia,  It  would  primarily  be  paper 
made  in  Northern  China — that  is,  mulberry- paper — which 
would  be  carried  in  the  course  of  trade  to  Eastern  Turkestan, 
and  thence  to  the  western  countries.  Mulberry*puper,  as  w© 
know  from  Professor  Hirth's  researches,  was  called  kok-dz* ; 
and  thus  we  see  how  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  Persian- 
speaking  western  countries,  and  thence  among  the  Arabs, 
Chinese  paper  came  to  be  known  as  kdghadh.    This  also 


>  Quoied  from  tb4^  i^«l«cf0-^iw^«mi«  <tr  Mftiena  Medica. 
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serves  to  explain  the  circumstance  that  in  the  ancient 
Chinese  paper  discovered  in  Eastern  Turkestan  the  raw 
£bre  of  the  mulberry  -  tree  has  been  foimd  to  form  such 
a  prominent  constituent  of  its  mixed  material  The  Chinese 
paper  used  in  Eastern  Turkestan  would  be  paper  made  in 
Northern  China,  or,  if  made  in  Eastern  Turkestan  itself, 
would  be  made  according  to  the  fashion  of  Northern  China, 
that  is,  it  would  be — as,  in  fact,  it  was  found  to  be — ^in 
the  main  a  mulberry-paper.  In  connection  herewith,  as 
a  corroborative  circumstance,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Yarkand  Mission  ^  mulberry  is  enumerated 
among  the  ^  common  trees '  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  in  the  allotment  passage 
above  quoted,  the  China -grass  (Ramie,  Boehmeria  nivea) 
should  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  while  Professor  Wiesner's 
investigations  show  that  it  was  such  an  important  constituent 
in  the  ancient  Chinese  paper  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  Possibly 
that  extract,  as  given  in  Professor  Giles'  letter  to  me,  may 
be  not  complete,  or  its  enumeration  of  substances  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive ;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  verify 
the  point.  But  the  fact,  as  disclosed  by  the  Eastern 
Turkestani  papers,  would  seem  to  be  that  the  fibres  of  both 
mulberry-bark  and  China-grass  were  common  materials  used 
in  the  paper  manufacture  of  Northern  China. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  the  art  of  making  paper  from 
a  mixed  stuff  consisting  of  raw  fibres  and  textile  fibres  (as 
present  in  rags,  nets,  and  the  like),  including  the  processes 
of  sizing  and  possibly  of  loading,  was  already  known  to  the 
Chinese  in  the  eighth  and  preceding  centuries.  From  them 
the  people  of  Samarkand  learned  it  through  Chinese  captives, 
carried  there  by  the  Arabs  in  751  a.d.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  raw  fibres,  the  Saraarkandis  took  to  making  paper 
solely  from  textile  fibres.  They  thus  became  the  inventors 
of  what  is  commonly  understood  by  *  rug- paper,'  that  is, 
paper  made   solely  of  rags.      The   rags  used  in  the  early 


*  Report  of  a  Mission  to  Yarkand  in  1873,  under  tin  Cimmand  of  Sir  T.  D. 
Forsyth,  K.'C.fS. I.,  C.B.     Calcutta,  1875.     Sec  p.  75. 
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paper  of  SamarkaDd  appear  to  tave  been  exclusively  linen. 
In  any  case,  cotton,  whether  raw  or  woven,  was  never  used 
4?ither  by  tho  Chinese  or  the  Arabs, 

In  addition  to  tho  difference  of  mixed  and  pure  rag-paper, 
the  Arab  (or  Samarkand)  paper  differed  from  the  Chinese 
also  in  the  manipulation  of  its  msteriaL  Originally  the 
Chinese  used  the  method  of  ^atamping/  or  pounding,  the 
fibres  in  a  stone  mortar,*  This  rad©  process  necessarily 
resulted  in  an  excessive  destruction  of  the  Bbrous  tissue, 
and  from  tho  half-stuff  thus  obtained  only  an  inferior  kind 
of  paper  could  be  made,  which  would  *  run '  and  could  only 
be  inscribed  with  a  viscid  ink.  Later  on,  in  the  case  of  raw 
fibres,  chemical  processes  of  maceration  were  adopted  for 
their  extraction,  and  thus  much  better  preserved  fibrous 
tissue  was  obtained,  capable  of  yielding  an  improved  kind 
of  paper.  In  the  case  of  textile  fibres,  however,  it  appears 
the  old  rude  method  of  stamping  was  retained.  All  this  is 
clearly  shown  by  Professor  Wiesner's  investigations.  In 
the  oldest  papers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  he  found 
the  raw  fibres,  of  which  alone  those  papers  were  made» 
exhibiting  every  mark  of  having  been  obtained  by  stamping. 
In  the  subsequent  centuries,  when  mixed  papers  already 
make  their  appearance,  the  raw  fibres  were  often  found  so 
weU  preserved  as  to  show  that  they  were  obtained  by  some 
chemical  process  of  maceration,  while  the  textile  fibres  still 
exhibited  the  marks  of  the  primitive  stamping  process.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Arab,  or  Samarkandi,  paper  of  the 
Archduke  Rainer  Collection,  which  Professor  Wiesner  had 
previously  investigated,  he  only  found  the  textile  fibres  of 
rags ;  and  these  were  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  that  they 
were  extracted  by  some  chemical  process.  The  conclusion, 
then,  which  may  be  drawn  is  that  the  Arabs  extended  the 
chemical  process,  which  their  Chinese  instructors  had  only 
with    raw,    but  not  with    textile,    fibres,  also   to  the 


r,  is  •Bid  to  have  been 


T  "T'  i  105  A.D.),  the  faiTejitor  ot  r;g«tabk  fibre 
rd  US  11  ciiri<3sjtv  in  the  lime  i>f  the  Thang 
'.t\,  p.  027- 
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extraction  of  the  latter.  The  consequence  was  that  thejr 
not  only  invented  the  pore  rag-paper,  bat  also  improTed  the 
quality  of  their  rag-paper. 

This  improTement  had  particular  reference  to  the  fitness 
of  the  paper  for  being  written  on.  Half-stnff  made  of  mddy 
stamped  fibres  (raw  or  textile)  was  only  capable  of  prodncing 
paper  which  woold  'ran,'  and  coald  only  be  inscribed  (or 
rather  painted  on)  with  some  thick,  or  Tisdd,  ink.  On 
the  other  hand,  fibres  extracted  by  chemical  process  hATe 
a  greater  tendency  to  '  bind,'  and  thus  produce  paper  much 
more  sosceptible  of  being  inscribed  with  ordinary  ink.  This 
being  so,  the  Chinese  early  cast  about  to  diacoTer  means  by 
which  they  could  render  their  paper  made  of  rudely  stamped 
fibres  susceptible  of  writing.  One  of  the  earliest  methods, 
as  Professor  Wiesner's  researches  hare  shown,  was  to  ooTer 
the  surface  of  the  paper  with  a  thin  coating  of  gypsum.  The 
next  was  to  render  the  body  of  the  paper  itself  impermeable 
to  a  liquid  by  '  sizing,'  or  gluing,  its  half -stuff  with  starch. 
Sometimes,  as  Professor  Wiesner  has  found,  lichen  was 
substituted  for  starch.  A  third  method,  apparently  also 
used  sometimes,  was  to  'load'  the  paper  with  starch-flour 
(especially  of  rice).  The  method  of  sizing  with  starch, 
however,  was  the  usual  and  favourite  one.  It  was  the 
method  which  Professor  Wiesner  found  used  in  the  dated 
Chinese  document  of  the  year  768  a.d.,  above  referred  to. 
The  same  method  he  also  found  invariably  used  in  the  Arab, 
or  Samarkand],  paper  of  the  Archduke  Eainer  Collection. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Arabs  learned  this  method  from 
their  Chinese  instructors,  but  in  their  hands  it  ensued  in 
a  further  improvement  of  the  paper,  because  the  sizing  with 
starch  tended  to  reinforce  the  'binding'  property  of  their 
half-stuff,  which  it  already  possessed  from  being  made  of 
chemically  macerated  rags. 

To  sum  up,  the  Arab  paper  possessed  three  advantages 
over  the  older  Chinese  paper:  (1)  it  was  made  entirely  of 
(linen)  rags,  the  fibres  of  which  rags  (2)  were  extracted  by 
chemical  processes ;  (3)  it  was  made  susceptible  of  writing 
with  ordinary  ink  by  sizing  it  with  starch  glue.     It  is  the 
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preparation  of  paper  by  this  improved  method  which  must 
be  credited  to  the  Arabs,  or,  as  we  should  say  properly,  to 
the  paper-makers  of  Samarkand,  whoever  they  were. 

Regarding  the  further  history  of  the  Samarkandi  rag* 
paper,  Professor  Kanibacek  has  sho^ai  that  its  spread  beyond 
the  country  of  its  origin  (Transoxania)  into  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  empire  began  in  the  year  794-5,  when  Ja*fan  the 
Barmecide  Wazir  of  the  Abbaside  emperor  Harunu-r-RashId, 
established  the  second  paper  factory  in  Baghdad.  Thence 
the  art  quickly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Abbaside 
empire,  and  factories  arose  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt.  Syria, 
Korth  Africa,  and  Spain.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  paper  had  already  become  so  common  that  it 
entirely  displaced  the  use  of  papyrus.  In  1035,  we  are 
told,  it  was  such  a  common  article  in  Egypt  that  the  grocers 
of  Cairo  were  in  the  habit  of  wrapping  in  it  the  goods 
which  they  sold  to  their  customers.  Each  factory  had  its 
speciality.  That  of  Damascus  attained  a  particular  celebrity, 
and  it  was  principally  from  that  place  that  paper,  under  the 
name  of  chavta  dammcena^  was  imported  into  Europe.  K 
Lichtenberg,  whom  Professor  Karabacek  quotes,^  can  be 
trusted,  it  was  in  the  year  940  a.d.  that  rag- pa  per  was 
introduced  into  China.  This,  of  course,  can  only  mean  rag- 
paper  in  the  sense  of  paper  made  entirely  of  rags,  that  is^ 
Samarkaudi  or  Arab  paper.  But  the  introduction  of  this 
pap^r^  if  it  did  take  place,  do€8  not  appear  to  have  gained 
any  permanent  footing  in  China,  for,  as  I  understand,  rag* 
paper  (in  the  explained  sense)  is  not  made  there  even  in  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  rag-paper,  in  the  sense  of 
mixed  rag- paper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  known  to  the  Chinese 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  invention  by  Ts'ai  Lun,  early 
in  the  second  century  a.d.  Though  even  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  making  of  *  paper'  in  its 
proper  sense.  For  *  paper  *  proper  is  a  species  of  *  felting/ 
and  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  ordinary  felt:  it  is. 


»  Ffwm  Licbtenborg's  VfrmiM^U  S^hrifUm,  t,  508-510 ;  in 
p.  iL7«     I  Jim  nat  in  a  pofiHon  t»  terity  tSe  rdcrcncc. 

J«E*A.»*  1903. 
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accordingly,  an  altogether  different  article  from  papyrus  and 
parchment,  which  are  made  by  quite  different  methods. 
Now  the  main  point  of  Ts'ai  Lun's  invention  was  that  he 
substituted  vegetable  fibres  (of  grasses,  barks,  rags,  etc.)  in 
the  place  of  animal.  He  was,  therefore,  not  the  inventor 
of  paper,  but  only  of  vegetable  fibre  paper.  Before  his 
invention,  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  according  to 
Professor  Hirth  {I.e.,  p.  264),  felt-like  paper  was  made  by 
the  Chinese  from  '  silk- waste.'  This  silk-waste  (hsii)  appears 
to  have  included  both  raw  and  woven  silk ;  and  thus  even 
this  early  silk-paper  of  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  have  been 
mixed  rag-paper. 

Finally,  the  art  of  preparing  felt  (as  distinguished  from 
spun  or  woven  cloth)  from  the  wool  of  their  herds,  for  use 
as  clothing  or  tent-covers,  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
immemorial  times  as  a  national  industry  among  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Central  Asia.  Hence  it  appears  probable  ^  that  it 
was  the  felt  of  those  nomads  that  suggested  to  the  Chinese 
the  idea  of  making  felt-like  paper  from  the  silk  of  their 
own  country.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  (felt-like)  paper 
the  Chinese  are  said  in  their  own  records  (Hirth,  Lc, 
pp.  262,  266)  to  have  used  wooden  splints,  or  slips  of 
bamboo,  for  the  purpose  of  writing.  In  this  respect  the 
Chinese  records  arc  fully  confirmed  by  the  recent  explora- 
tions of  Dr.  Stein  in  Eastern  Turkestan.  In  the  oldest 
settlements  on  the  Niya  Eiver  site^  Dr.  Stein  discovered 
numerous  wooden  tablets  and  splints,  inscribed  with 
KharosthI  and  Chinese  letters,  but  no  paper  of  any  kind. 
The  occurrence  of  KharosthI  writing  on  them  proves  their 
great  age ;  and  that  their  date  may  possibly  go  back  to  as 
early  as  the  second  century  b.c.  is  indicated  by  the  Chinese 
statement  about  the  invention  of  silk-paper  at  the  end  of 
that  century.  The  latter  statement  thus  in  its  turn  serves 
to  define  more  accurately  the  possible  date  of  the  Niya 
documents. 

*  See  Dr.  G.  Jacob,  in  Ocstliehe  Cultmekmcnte  im  Ahendland^  p.  16. 
2  See  Dr.   Stoin*8  Prdiminary  Report  of  Archoiological  and  Topographical 
Exploration  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  pp.  43  ff. 
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In  concluaiou,  I  may  add  a  translation  of  the  summary  ot 
the  principal  results  of  Professor  Wiesner's  examination  of 
the  ancient  papers  discovered  in  Eastern  Turkestan  (/.(*,, 
pp,  631,  632).     It  runs  as  follows  :— 

'' Taking  into  account  the  dates  assigned  to  the  papers 
^n  palaeographio  grounds,  the  following  conclusions  may  be 
•drawn  from  tho  examination  of  their  material : — 

"  (1)  The  oldest  of  the  Eastern  Turkestani  papers,  dating 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.>  are  made  of 
a  mixture  of  raw  fibres  of  the  bast  of  various  dicotyledonous 
plants.  From  those  fibres  the  half-stuff  for  the  paper  was 
made  by  means  of  a  rude  mechanical  process. 

**  (2)  Similar  papers,  made  of  a  mixture  of  raw  fibres,  are 
also  found  belonging  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries.  But  in  this  period  there  also  occur  papers 
which  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  rudely  pounded  rags  and 
of  raw  fibres  extracted  by  maceration, 

*'  (3)  In  the  same  period  papers  make  their  appearance  in 
which  special  methods  are  used  to  render  them  capable  of 
being  written  on ;  viz.,  coating  with  gypsum,  and  sizing 
with  starch  or  with  a  gelatine  extracted  from  lichen. 

"(4)  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  both  kinds  of 
papers  are  of  equal  frequency :  those  made  of  the  raw  fibre 
of  various  dicotyledonous  plants  and  those  made  of  a  mixture 
of  rags  and  raw  fibres.  In  this  period  the  method  of 
•extracting  the  raw  fibre  is  found  to  improve  from  a  rude 
stamping  to  mucoration  ;  but  that  of  preparing  the  raga 
remains  a  rude  stamping,  and  in  the  half -stuff  thus  produced 
from  rags  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  raw  fibre  from  the 
crushed  and  broken  fibre  of  the  rags. 

**  (5)  The  old  Eastern  Turkestani  (Chinese)  paper  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  Arab  paper  not  only  by  the  raw 
fibres  which  accompany  the  rag-fibres,  but  also  by  the  far* 
reaching  destruction  of  the  latter. 

**  (6)  The  previous  researehes  of  Professor  Karabacek  and 
the  author  had  shown  that  the  invention  of  rag-paper  was 
not  made  in  Europe  by  Germans  or  Italians  about  the  turn 


-^*-- 
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of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  that  the  Arabs  knew  its- 
preparation  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

''The  present  researches  now  further  show  that  the 
beginnings  of  the  preparation  of  rag-paper  can  be  traced 
to  the  Chinese  in  the  fifth  or  fourth  centuries,  or  even 
earlier. 

''The  Chinese  method  of  preparing  rag -paper  never 
progressed  beyond  its  initial  low  stage.  It  was  the  Arabs 
who,  having  been  initiated  into  the  art  by  the  Chinese, 
improved  the  method  of  preparing  it,  and  carried  it  to  that 
state  of  perfection  in  which  it  was  received  from  them  by 
the  civilized  peoples  of  Europe  in  the  mediasval  age. 

"  (7)  The  author  has  shown  that  the  process  of  sizing  the 
paper  with  starch  in  order  to  improve  it  was  already  known 
to  the  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  the  knowledge  of  it  was  lost,  animal  glue  being 
substituted  in  the  place  of  starch;  till  finally  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  along  with  the  introduction  of  paper- 
machines,  the  old  process  was  resuscitated.  But  the  in- 
vention of  it  was  due  to  the  Chinese.  The  oldest  Eastern 
Turkestani  paper  which  is  sized  with  starch  belongs  to  the 
eighth  century. 

"  (8)  The  Chinese  were  not  only  the  inventors  of  (felted) 
paper  and  the  initiators  of  rag-paper  —  though  in  the 
preparation  of  the  latter  they  made  use  of  rags  only  as 
a  surrogate  by  the  side  of  raw  fibres — but  they  must  also  be 
credited  with  being  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  method  of 
preparing  *  cellulose  paper.'  For  their  very  ancient  practice 
of  extracting  the  fibre  from  the  bark  and  other  parts  of 
plants  by  means  of  maceration  is  in  principle  identical  with 
the  modern  method  of  extracting  'cellulose'  by  means  of 
certain  chemical  processes. 

"  (9)  The  exact  identification  of  the  plants  from  which  the 
fibres  were  obtained  was  beset  with  great  diflSculties,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  ancient  papers  under 
investigation  are  derived  from  the  inner  bark  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants;  and,  as  a  rule,  all  'accessory  guiding 
indications'   which    might    have   helped    to    identify    the 
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particular  dicotyledon  were  absent.  Subject  to  these  limi- 
tations, it  was  possible  to  prove  the  presence  among  the  rag- 
iibres  of  those  of  Boehmeria,  flax  and  hemp,  and  among  the 
raw  fibres  of  the  bast -cells  of  Boehmeria,  Maracew,  and 
Thynielacece.  There  were,  however,  a  few  kinds  of  bast-fibre 
which  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  identify." 

P.S. — Since  the  above  article  has  been  in  print,  I  have 
•come  to  know  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  R.  Garnett^ 
published  in  the  January  Number,  1903,  of  the  Library^ 
pp.  1-10.  It  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  researches 
of  Professors  Karabacek  and  Wiesner,  noticing  some 
interesting  particulars  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  my 
article,  were  immaterial,  and  consequently  omitted  by  me. 
On  one  point,  however — very  material  to  my  argument — 
I  see  that  Dr.  Garnet  offers  a  different  suggestion.  That 
point  refers  to  the  question,  how  the  Samarkandis  came  to 
substitute  linen  rags  for  the  raw  fibres  which  had  been  used 
by  the  Chinese :  see  ante,  pp.  669,  670,  673,  676.  On  p.  5 
of  his  article.  Dr.  Garnett  says :  "  The  Arabs  and  their 
assistants  [in  default  of  the  raw  fibres  used  by  the  Chinese] 
resorted  to  flax,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Khorasan,  and 
made  their  paper  from  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  and  afterwards 
from  rags,  supplemented,  as  the  demand  increased,  with 
any  vegetable  fibre  capable  of  serving  the  purpose."  Again, 
on  p.  10,  "It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  higher  credit 
be  due  to  the  ingenious  man  who  first  thought  of  the  flax 
of  Khorasan  as  a  substitute  for  the  Chinese  material,  or  to 
him  who  augmented  this  source  of  supply  by  recourse 
to  rags." 

I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence  showing  that  flax  ever 
grew  abundantly  in  Khorasan.  At  the  present  day,  certainly, 
it  does  not  grow  so  there ;  cotton  does.  In  the  Eiicyelop(edia 
Britannica  articles  on  Western  Turkestan,  Khorasan,  Samar- 
kand, etc.,  flax  is  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the  crops 
of  the  coimtry.  I  doubt  whether  it  was  different  in  the 
eighth  century;  whether,  indeed^  flax  was  grown  at  all  at 
that  time.     But  whether,  or  not,  the  Samarkandis  resorted, 
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at  first,  to  the  substitution  of  the  raw  fibre  of  flax,  or  cotton^ 
or  some  other  plant,  and  only  afterwards  to  rags.  Professor 
Wiesner's  investigations  certainly  suggest,  if  they  do  not 
prove,  that  it  was  the  fact  of  the  Chinese  using  rags  as 
a  surrogate  which  suggested  to  the  Samarkandis  the  use  of 
them  as  the  sole  material  in  their  paper  manufacture. 

As  to  Dr.  Garnett's  remark  about  the  [linen]  rags  being 
supplemented  with  any  vegetable  fibre  capable  of  serving 
the  purpose,  I  suppose  he  refers  to  hemp.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  was  the  worked-up  fibre  of  hemp  (as  contained  in  rags^ 
ropes,  etc.),  not  the  raw  fibre;  for  Professor  Wiesner's- 
investigations  have  shown  that  Samarkand  paper  contains- 
no  raw  fibres  at  all,  but  only  fibres  of  rags  (whether  linea 
or  hempen). 
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AKTr  XXIII. — The  Position  of  the  Autonomous  Tribes  of  the 
Pafijab  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great*  With  a  Map. 
By  Vincent  A,  Smith,  M,A,,  M.R.A.8,,  1,0.8.  (retired). 

Foe  the  right  understanding  of  Alexander's  Indian 
^campaign  it  is  essential  to  place  correctly  the  nations 
called  Malloi,  Kathaioi,  and  Oxydrakai  by  Arriani  who 
were  among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  invader* 
Mr,  McCrindle,  in  his  valuable  work,  **  The  Invasion  of 
India  by  Alexander  the  Great"  (new  ed.,  1896),  seems  to 
me  to  have  gone  wrong  in  this  matter,  and  to  have  seriously 
misplaced  all  three  nations.  He  has  located  the  Malloi 
about  one  degree  of  latitude  too  far  south,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  Oxydrakai,  his  error,  in  my  judgment,  amounts  to 
about  three  degrees.  He  has  also  failed  to  indicate  correctly 
the  position  of  the  Kathaioi.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to 
examine  all  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  try  to 
establish  the  true  approximate  positions  of  the  three  nations 
on  the  map  of  ancient  India. ^ 

Although  Sanskrit  literature  offers  no  material  help   in 
the  task  of  localizing  the  nations  called  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai 


A  I  dosire  to  aeknowlcdgo  m  the  xncxit  emnbstio  maimer  my  lodebtedBev  to  the 
▼eiy  leiirned  ynpcr,  retillr  a  larg^  work,  by  Mnjor  G.  H.  Ravf?rh\  Bombay  Army 
retuvd,  entitW  **Tho  Mihitn  of  Sind  and  ite  Tributiiriea/'  with  nine  jiktes, 
whkli  ftppenred  in  the  J.A.S.B.  tor  iSQ2,  part  i.  It  b  the  only  publication 
kDOwa  to  me  which  fully  and  pmctically  recognizea  the  enormoufl  frcrile  of  the 
chatiiT'^  :"  **  .....'^pg  of  the  Panja^  '^  1  "^ -' '  r*  ■  i*iix>  AkxAuder*9  time, 
Miij  inany  bubbles,  n  Ito  rubbit^h  of  gucss- 

wotL  iimlfttcd  around  tlj  i 's  Iinli»\u  ciimimi^B* 

Hie  nufPt  vjtJu;tlilLi  ubsenationa  on  this  t<jpic  will  b«  Ummi  at  pages  lori,  226, 
244  {iiot^*  l^Ji  lMr»  250,  2V2,  r^04,  'tO?,  ?!n,  343  (note  34^).  M^^  'n<tt*^  MS), 
351    I  77,  3S0  (not  r  as 

toMi  f  climate  u  iij6, 

llhAt 

Ibeen 
f  ■dmimble  wvuk.     I  muIo  use  vi  Mr.  HuCrindk^  tritnaktioiLa^ 

^  which  are  gtJMd,  and,  l.. 
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by  the  Greeks,  both  of  these  Greek  names  seem  to  be  but 
slightly  modified  forms  of  well-known  tribal  designations  in 
Sanskrit.  The  Greek  ^O^vSpaxai  is  a  good  transliteration  of 
the  Sanskrit  ^s^qti,  ^Kmdrakd/  with  an  euphonic  vowel 
prefixed.^  The  Ksudrakas  are  mentioned  in  the  Maba- 
bharata  (2,  1871,  and  6,  2106),  and  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Ksudraminas,  a  people  in  the  northern  division 
mentioned  by  Varaha  Mihira  (Br.  Samh.,  xiv,  24,  in  LA., 
xxii,  182).  The  word  Malloi  is  supposed  to  be  an  equivalent 
of  the  Sanskrit  ^TTWrT,  *Malava,'  or  the  Prakrit  form  of 
that  name.  The  Malavas  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Brihat  Samhita  as  a  northern  nation,  and  these  northern 
Malavas  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  better  known 
nation  of  that  name  in  Central  India  and  Rajputana.^ 

The  Greek  and  Roman  authors  to  be  interrogated  are 
Arrian,  Curtius,  Diodorus,  Justin,  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  and  in 
order  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  investigation  it  is  desirable 
to  quote  in  some  detail  the  relevant  passages  from  each 
author.  I  must  premise  that  in  my  belief  it  is  established 
that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus  at  Ohind,  not  at  Attock 
(Atak-Banaras),  that  his  camp  on  the  Hydaspes  was  at 
Jihlam  (ridg.  Jhelum),  N.  lat.  32"  25'  56",  E.  long. 
73°  46'  36",  not  at  Jalalpur,  thirty  miles  lower  down  the 
river,  and  that  his  course  thence  to  the  Hyphasis  (Bias) 
river  was  never  very  far  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
site  of  the  long-sought  twelve  altars  should,  therefore,  be 
sought  in  the  GaurJilspur  District,  and  not  to  the  east  of 


^  As  Professor  Otto  Frnnke  points  out,  the  {  of  the  Greek  would  also  .scr\e  to 
represent  ch,  ^,  the  Prakrit  (Pali)  equivalent  of  ^^  /cs  (*'  Pali  uud  Sanskrit," 
Strassbur«r,  1902,  p.  71). 

-  But  Dr.  Fleet,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  references  to  the  ^rahabharatii, 
writes: — "As  reprards  Malloi  =  Malavas,  I  do  not  see  how  by  any  possibility  any 
Malavas  can  be  taken  so  far  north  as  the  Ravi.  Biihler  located  Northern  Malava 
about  Fathpur,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  reference  to  his  remarks.  And  I  canuot 
see  any  grounds  for  extending  Malava  beyond  the  Sambhar  lake.  I  am  aware 
that  Varaha  Mihira  placed  Malava  in  the  *  northern  division  *  ;  but  that  is 
certainly  not  accurate.  I  should  be  much  more  inclined  to  take  Malloi  as  = 
Malla,  or  Malaya.  For  a  northern  Malaya,  see  Imi.  Ant,^  vol.  xiv,  105  foil., 
but  also  p.  320.'* 
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Amritsar,  where  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  McCrindle.  I  shall 
not  stop  at  present  to  prove  these  propositions,  but  will 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  special  question  in  hand. 

The  testimony  of  Arrian's  Anabasis^  the  leading  authority 
for  Alexander's  Indian  campaign,  is  naturally  the  first  to  be 
considered. 

Alexander  crossed  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi)  river  without 
difficulty  in  August,  326  b.c.,^  and  received  the  submission 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  to  the  east  of  that 
river  (v,  21).  But  a  combination  of  independent  (avrovofioi) 
Indians,  consisting  of  the  Eathaioi,  Oxydrakai,  Malloi,  and 
other  tribes,  prepared  to  resist  him  with  all  their  forces,  and 
to  make  a  stand  at  a  town  called  Sangala.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  Alexander  marched  rapidly  from  the  Hydraotes 
against  the  Eathaioi,  and  on  the  second  day  reached  a  town 
called  Pimprama,  belonging  to  the  Adraistai,  which 
surrendered.  This  town  must  have  been  about  twenty  to 
thirty  English  miles  to  the  east  of  the  river.  He  gave  his 
troops  a  day's  rest,  and  "on  the  third  day"  advanced  to 
Sangala,  which  was  stormed,  the  Indians  suffering  terrible 
losses,  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Sangala, 
consequently,  must  have  been  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  of 
marching  distance,  more  or  less,  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hydraotes  river  as  it  then  flowed.  No  man  can  tell  what 
its  exact  course  was  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  but  even 
Indian  rivers  change  less  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
parts  of  their  courses,  and  the  change  in  the  bed  of  the  Ravi 
where  Alexander  crossed  it  has  probably  not  exceeded  ten 
miles.  The  limit  of  variation  in  the  lower  section  does  not 
exceed  twenty-five  miles.  We  do  not  know  the  precise 
direction  of  Alexander's  march  from  the  river  to  Sangala, 
but  it  probably  involved  a  considerable  deviation  to  the 
south,  and  that  town  must  almost  certainly  have  been  in 
the  Gaurdaspur  District,  perhaps  not  far  from  Fathgarh 
(v,  22,  24).  It  cannot  be  identified  ;  Cunningham's 
identification,   rashly  accepted    by  Major    Raverty,  being 

^  I  have  worked  out  the  detailed  chronology  of  the  campaign. 
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demonstrably  erroneous.^  The  anny  then  advanced  to  the 
Hypbasis  (Bias),  and  refused  to  proceed  further.^ 

Alexander  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  towards 
the  end  of  October,  326  B.C.,  began  his  memorable  voyage 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  starting  from  a  point  above  the 
town  of  Jihlam,  close  to  the  site  of  his  battle  with  Poroe. 
Before  quitting  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  he  had  oon- 
stracted  the  famous  altars  to  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  his 
advance  (v,  29). 

The  fleet  sailed  down  the  Hydaspes  (Jihlam)  to  its 
junction  with  the  Akesines  (Cinab,  vulg.  Chenab)  at  a  point 
which  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  because,  although 
very  little  change  comparatively  has  taken  place  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Jihlam  river,  its  place  of  junction  with  the 
Cinab  has  ''  changed  often  and  considerably.^'  The  course 
of  the  Cinab  also  has  varied  enormously,  and  an  anci^it 
bed  of  the  river  runs  far  to  the  east  of  that  now  used  by  the 
stream.  Wherever  the  junction  of  the  rivers  was  situated — 
and  it  was  somewhere  not  very  far  from  Jhang  in  the 
District  of  that  name,  and  perhaps  to  the  north  of  it — the 
fleet  reached  it,  and  then  sailed  along  the  united  stream, 
which  retained  the  name  of  Hydaspes  (Cinab). 

Alexander  *'  sailed  rapidly  to  the  country  of  the  Malloi 
and  Oxydrakai,  because  he  had  ascertained  that  they  were 
the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
those  parts,  aad  news  had  reached  him  that  they  had 
conveyed  their  children  and  their  wives  for  safety  into  their 
strongest  cities,  and  that  they  meant  themselves  to  give 
him  a  hostile  reception.  He  in  consequence  prosecuted  the 
voyage  with  still  greater  speed,  so  that  he  might  attack 
them  before  they  had  settled  their  plans,  and  while  their 
preparations  were  still  incomplete  and  they  were  in  a  state 
of  confusion  and  alarm."     Thus  hurrying  on,  the  fleet  in 

»  C.  J.  Rcdrrers  in  Proc.  A.S.B.  for  1896,  p.  81. 

^  The  ancient  course  of  the  Bifid  was  appreciably  further  west  than  the  modem 
couF'ip,  \mi  the  assertions  commonly  made  that  **in  Alexander's  time"  rivern 
liowed  in  such  and  such  a  way  are  absolutely  baseless.  Many  such  asserti«m» 
will  be  tound  in  Mr.  McOrindle's  book.  We  have  no  details  about  the  Panjab 
rivers  until  tlie  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  712  a.d.,  more  than  1,000  years 
after  "Alexander's  time." 
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eight  days  reached  the  couflueuce  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Akeeines,  where  it  suffered  severely  from  the  violence  of  the 
rapids  and  eddies.  Alexander  saved  the  survivors  from  the 
Wfecksj  and  when  he  had  repaired  the  damaged  craft,  and 
defeated  a  tribe  called  Sibi,  *'  ordered  Nearchus  to  sail 
downward  till  ho  reached  the  confines  of  the  nation  called 
the  Malloi.  He  made  himself  an  inroad  into  the  territories 
of  the  barbarians  who  refused  their  submiamon,  and  pre- 
vented  them  sending  succour  to  the  Malloi,  He  then 
rejoined  the  fleet"  (vi,  4), 

It  is  clear  that  the  *  barbarians '  attacked  by  Alexander  in 
person,  the  Sibi  or  Siboi  of  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  near  Jhang,  probably  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  the  plnee,^  for  Alexander  always  took  pains 
to  secure  his  rear.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country  of  the  Malloi  lay  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  the  confluence  between  the  H3^daspes  and 
Akesines,  and  therefore  to  the  south  of  Jhang. 

A  rendezvous  for  all  the  forces  was  &xed  at  the  next 
confluence,  namely,  that  of  the  Akesines  (including  Hydaspea) 
with  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi),  (vi,  5).  Alexander  moved  south- 
ward with  a  picked  force^  and,  quitting  the  river  probably 
somewhere  between  Jhang  and  Shorkot,  led  his  troops 
**  through  a  waterless  tract  of  country  against  the  Malloi^ 
a  race  of  independent  Indians,"  making  forced  marches  so 
as  to  cover  a  distance  of  about  50  miles  (420  stadia)  in  twa 
days  and  a  night.  The  Malloi  were  completely  surprised 
(vi,  6).  These  operatious  mus^t  have  taken  place  in  the 
south  -  eastern  part  of  the  Jhang  District,  in  or  about 
N.  lat.  3P.3 

I  **  Tbey  dressed  themsolvco  with  the  «kini$  of  wild  bowte,  tod  had  dnbt  for 

thCLT  wcitpiiin- *'  ^Turtiu^,  it,  4).  Anr.th>r  nrl-jlilji.tiiinE?  inhn,  iht  AgoJMtdKOB, 
h  li  These  1 1  uMian  of  flomo 

K*  niMfo  iihrtj]»tly 

twi",  •  if^sh  wil^leriu^ 


th«ro  by 
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By  another  forced  march,  "having  travelled  a  great 
distance  in  the  night,"  Alexander  reached  the  river 
Hydraotes  at  daybreak,  and  caught  up  the  retreating 
Malloi  at  the  ford,  by  which  he  crossed,  after  inflicting 
severe  loss  upon  the  Indians.  The  forced  night  march  may 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  a  distance  of  25  to  30  miles,  and 
the  total  marching  distance  from  the  Akesines  (including 
Hydaspes)  to  the  Hydraotes  at  the  scene  of  operations 
was  about  75  miles  (420  stadia,  or  50  miles  +  25  miles). 
Of  course,  this  distance  was  not  necessarily  covered  in 
a  straight  line. 

After  crossing  the  Hydraotes,  Alexander  stormed  a  city  of 
the  Brahmans,  where  many  of  the  Malloi  had  taken  refuge, 
and  killed  about  5,000  men  (vi,  7).  He  then  gave  his  army 
A  day's  rest,  and  being  still  to  the  east  of  the  Hydraotes 
(Eavl)  and  in  the  territory  constituting  the  modem 
Montgomery  District,  continued  to  pursue  the  Malloi. 
They  recrossed  the  Hydraotes,  followed  by  Alexander,  who 
stormed  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  the  west  side  of  that 
river,  and  was  there  dangerously  wounded.  The  troops 
were  enraged  at  the  hurt  done  to  their  king,  and  perpetrated 
a  massacre,  in  which  they  "  spared  none,  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child."  "  The  common  account,"  observes 
Arrian  (vi,  11),  **  is  that  this  accident  befell  Alexander 
among  the  Oxydrakai,  but  in  fact  it  occurred  among  the 
Malloi,  an  independent  Indian  nation.  The  city  belonged 
to  the  Malloi,  and  the  men  who  wounded  Alexander  were 
Malloi.  They  had  certainly  agreed  to  combine  with  the 
Oxydrakai  and  give  battle  to  the  common  enemy,  but 
Alexander  had  thwarted  this  design  by  his  sudden  and 
rapid  march  through  the  waterless  country,  whereby  these 
tribes  were  prevented  from  giving  each  other  mutual  help." 

These  details  prove  beyond  doubt  that,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  Malloi  occupied  the  country  below  the  confluence 


down  the  centre  of  the  Jeih  Doah"  {Imp.  Gnz.,  1S81,  s.r.  Jhnnp:).  Much  ot 
the  *' lifeless  wilderness'*  of  the  Tan  jab  is  now  beinp^  rest(»re<l  to  life  bv  systems 
of  canals.  The  Jhanj;r  Distiict  lies  between  30°  '6b'  and  32°  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
71^  39' and  73°  38' E.  long. 
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of  the  Hj^daspea  and  Akesines,  wbich  took  place  somewhere 
near  Jliang,  and  that  they  ejctended  from  the  desert  east  of 
the  Akesines  (including  Hjdaspes)  to  the  Hjdraotes,  and 
aldo  beyond  that  river  to  an  unspecified  distance  eastward. 
In  other  words,  the  MaUoi  occupied  at  least  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Jhang  District,  and  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  Montgomery  District,^ 

The  vigorous  campaign  shattered  the  Malloi  power,  and 
when  he  was  still  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the 
Hydraotes  with  the  Akesines  (including  Ilydaspea),  "envoys 
came  to  iUescander  from  the  Malloi  who  still  survived 
tendering  the  submission  of  the  nation  ;  and  from  the 
Oxydrakai  came  the  leading  men  of  their  cities  and  their 
provincial  governors,  besides  150  of  their  most  eminent  men, 
entrusted  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  "  (vi,  14), 
The  submission  of  both  the  powers  was  graciously  accepted, 
and  Alexander,  using  country  boats  locally  procured  and 
built,  **  sailed  a  short  distance  down  the  Hydraotes,"  and 
reached  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Akesines 
(inelading  Hydaspes),  and  there  met  the  rest  of  his  fleet 
and  army.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Hyphasis  (Biil^^)  with  the  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes 
and  Hydraotes),  and  ao  on  to  the  final  confluence  of  the 
united  waters  with  the  Indus.^ 

Wo  see,  therefore,  that  the  campaign  against  the  Malloi 
was  essentially  the  campaign  of  the  Hydraotes  river,  as  that 
against  Poros   was  the  campaign  of  the   Hydaspes.     The 


*  The  !nt4mor  upland  of  tbe  Monigomerv  Dbtrict  is,  or  wa*  twenty  years  a^^ 
»•  g^  dewrt  plateau,  partially  overgrown  witK  bnwhwood  and  coarfee  gra*s,  which 
K%  hiterrapted  at  ptusee  by  an  impenetrable  juno^le,  imprtfi^abl^  alike  for  man  or 
hone.  From  time  immemorial  the  Rtjchuu  liohb  hat?  ionned  the  homo  of  &  wild 
face  of  pa!«toral  Jit-*  .  ,  .  .  The  pastoral  Lhm-*  of  Jkis  call  thtnL«ielrfi€  the 
*Grent  liivi*  tribo%  io  contnkdistinction  f"  "'  *^  r.,,,.i,  ..,,.;.  ,,tf,,,.i  viie^^is^ 
who  ATI!  c*m\k^m\)i\io\iaiij  named  the  *  J.  ^  of 
ancient  Ui^n^  and  villAges  esM  even  in  th*  s,v* 
Hantgoflaorv).  The  J^ts  of  the  Moutguineiy  1'  vvt^ll  be  dvztcvndaats 
of  **Ui^  Mnllot  who  survived**  Aleianiler**  m  'iti^'  ThiH  diBtrict, 
irhi'i  laown  as  Ohttfrhcrah  ^Guiruir  i ;,  '  lu  tlie  Bin  nnd 
porti  I>aib.  Tho  vilhige,  whith  dot-  capital,  stonda 
la  It                                     -1  -v  '"  V   Ut.  30''  3»',  E. 

•  I  lied  hy  the  Gr  ut  which 
saeni                                         .     ^  Walundih,  wh                 ^^      ^A* 
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accoants  of  the  different  historians  seem  to  imply  that  when 
Alexander  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  (RSti) 
with  the  Akesines  (Cinab,  including  Hydaspes)  he  had 
done  with  the  Malloi,  whose  southern  frontier  seems  to 
have  been  marked  by  that  confluence,  which  was,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  to  the  south  of  Shorkot,  and  about  40  miles 
north-east  of  Multan.  The  Oxydrakai  were  near  enough  to 
the  Malloi  to  become  their  allies,  and  to  have  joined  them, 
if  they  had  not  been  forestalled  by  Alexander's  unexpected 
rapidity  of  movement,  but  were  distant  enough  to  be  too  late. 

The  facts  that  the  Malloi  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Hydraotes,  and  were  finally  defeated  near  that  river,  prove 
that  errors  have  crept  into  Arrian's  description  of  the  position 
of  the  Oxydrakai  and  Malloi,  which  is  inserted  in  the  account 
of  the  Indian  rivers  given  by  him  in  Indika,  ch.  iv.  His 
words  are: — "To)  ik  ^IpB<S  €9  ravrov  ep^^erat.  ^Thpadyrri^  fjihf 
€V  KafilStadoXot^f  7rapet\i]^a^^  rov  t€  ''T^aaiv  iv  AoTpdfiai^ 
Kol  rov  Sapdyyrfv  iic  Krj/cicov  Kol  rov  NevSpov  i^  krrafefjv&v, 
€9  ^AK€aivr}v  ifi^dWovaiv,  'TSdairrf^  Bk  iv  ^O^vBpdteoK, 
aya)v  afUL  ol  rov  Slvapov  iv  ^ApLa-irai^,  i^  rov  lA,K€(TLvrjv  iteSiSoi 
Koi  OUT09.  'O  Sk  AKCalvrj^  iv  MaXXoU  avfi^dXKei  rw  IvSS' 
KoX  TovTairo^  he  fi€ya<;  rroTafio^  69  rov  'Afceaivrjv  i/cSLSot, 
TovTcov  6  ^AfC€a-ivr)(;  ifxirXrjcTdei'i  koX  rfj  iwifcXija-eL  iKVitcrjaa^ 
avro^  rw  iooiJTov  7)87;  ovofiari  ia^dWei  6<?  rov  ^Ivhov,**  ^ 

The  statements  made  in  this  passage  are  so  obviously 
erroneous,  being  opposed  to  the  facts  of  the  map  and  the 
testimony  of  the  Anabasis,  that  the  text  must  be  regarded 
as  seriously  corrupted. 

*  Text,  ns  in  Sclnvanbcck,  Mcgasthenis  Indica,  p.  108.  Ktrrpfk^ais  socnis  to 
be  a  mispnut,  as  the  note  j^ives  *A(rTp(Jj3aij ;  v.L  (troni  tlie  best  MS.,  according 
to  Groiiovius)  is  *A(Trpv$ais.  For  KrfKfwy  the  same  MS.  gives  Krjy4wv  ;  v. I. 
MTjfccW.  All  MSS.  read  dfifidWovaiy,  but  some  editors  corroct  to  ^/i/3cL\Aci. 
Mr.  McCriudle,  when  renderin;:^  the  words  'TSatnrTjy  5i  iv  'O^vdpdxaiSy  iyar  Sifia 
ol  rhy  "ilyapoy  iv  *Ap(<riratSj  4^  rhv  ^AKfcrivrjv  ^K5t5ot  koI  outoj,  translatos :  **  The 
Hydaspes  ai^ain,  risin;^  iu  the  dominions  ot"  tlio  Oxydrakai,  and  biinpng  \^^th  it 
the  Sinaros,  received  in  the  dominions  of  the  Arispai,  falls  itself  into  the 
Akesines";  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  risinjj." 
The  words  iv  'Aplairaii  may  be  connected,  as  in  Mr.  ^IcCrindle^s  version,  with 
the  preceding  clause,  or  with  the  following  one,  as  in  Gronovius*  edition  (Leyden, 
1701).  Gronovius  renders  the  whole  sentence  thus:  "Hydaspes  vefo  in 
Oxydracis  Sinarum  in  so  recipieus,  in  Arispis  etiam  in  Acesinem  fertur."  Thi«? 
version  is,  1  think,  preferable. 
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The  assertion  made  in  the  second  clause  that  the  Hydraotes, 
after  picking  up  {TrapeiXrjifHo^)  the  Hyphasis  and  two  other 
tributaries,  fell  into  the  Akesines,  is  clearly  wrong.  The 
Hyphasis  (Bias)  was  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  tributary 
of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravi).  The  corruption  of  the  text  is 
further  indicated  by  the  erroneous  plural  ifi^oKKovaiv  in 
the  same  clause,  which  is  found  in  all  MSS. 

The  next  clause,  that  which  immediately  concerns  the 
present  enquiry,  is  equally  corrupt,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  Hydaspes  (Bihat  or  Jihlam)  was  never  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Oxydrakai,  who  were  not  concerned  with 
Alexander  until  he  had  crossed  the  Hydraotes  (Ravl).^ 
The  Oxydrakai  undoubtedly  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Bias 
(Hyphasis).  If  it  be  thought  worth  while  to  attempt 
a  partial  emendation  of  a  thoroughly  corrupt  passage,  sense 
may  be  made  of  this  clause  by  substituting  the  name 
Hyphasis  for  Hydaspes,  and  the  translation  will  be:  ''The 
Hyphasis  in  the  Oxydrakai  country,  bringing  with  it  the 
Sinaros,  in  the  Arispai  country  falls  into  the  Akesines 
likewise.'* 

This  emendation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  probably  sound.  But, 
when  the  whole  passage  bristles  with  corruptions,  patching 
up  one  clause  is  not  much  good.  The  next  following  clause 
states  that  the  Akesines  falls  into  the  Indus  in  the  Mallei 
territory,  which  it  certainly  never  did.  The  Malloi,  as  we 
have  seen,  extended  only  to  the  junction  of  the  Hydraotes 
{Ravi)  with  the  Akesines.  The  confluence  of  the  latter 
river  with  the  Indus  lay  far  to  the  south.  The  "great 
river  named  Toutapos,"  next  mentioned,  is  not  known,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  another  great  river  could  come 
in.  The  result  is  that  the  passage,  as  a  whole,  must  be 
regarded  as  hopelessly  corrupt  and  devoid  of  authority.  It 
could  not  possibly  have  proceeded  as  it  stands  from  the 
pen  of  Arrian,  who  knew  what  he  was  writing  about ;  for 
he  enumerates  the  confluences  correctly  in  the  Anabasis 
(vi,  14)  as   (i)   Hydaspes  with  Akesines  ;    (ii)   Hydraotes 

1  The  Oxydrakai  do  net  seem  to  have  ever  actually  come  into  conflict  with 
Alexander,  lieing  saved  by  their  delay  in  joining  their  allies. 
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with  Akesines  (including  Hydaspes)  ;  (iii)  Hyphasis  with 
Akesines  (including  Hydaspes  and  Hydraotes) ;  (iv)  Akesines- 
(including  Hydaspes,  Hydraotes,  and  Hyphasis)  with  the 
Indus.  Apparently,  as  Major  Raverty  points  out,  the  river,, 
which  the  Greeks  call  the  Indus  below  the  confluence  with 
the  Akesines,  was  really,  for  most  of  its  course,  the  lost 
river  of  Sind,  the  Hakra  or  Wahindah,  which  finally 
disappeared  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  is  still  distinctly 
traceable  and  is  partly  marked  on  the  better  maps.^ 

The  historians  Curtius,  Diodorus,  and  Justin,  who  are 
authorities  of  importance  much  inferior  to  that  of  Arrian, 
may  be  disposed  of  briefly.  Curtius  (ix,  4)  relates  that 
Alexander  erected  a  second  set  of  altars  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines,  and  thence  came  into 
the  dominions  of  the  SudracaQ  and  Malli,  ''who  hitherto 
had  usually  been  at  war  with  each  other,  but  now  drew 
together  in  presence  of  the  common  danger.'^  The  historian 
then  proceeds  to  make  the  blunder,  which  Arrian  refutes^ 
of  placing  the  city  where  Alexander  was  wounded  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sudracaa,  or  Oxydrakai.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  SudracaD  of  Curtius  are  the  Oxydrakai  of  Arrian.  In 
Book  ix,  ch.  7,  Curtius  describes  with  interesting  additional 
details  the  embassies  sent  by  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai. 

Diodorus  (Book  xvii,  93)  disguises  the  Oxydrakai  under 
the  name  of  the  Syrakousai,  and  agrees  with  Curtius  in 
stating  that  they  and  the  Malloi  *'had  been  at  feud  with 
each  other,  but  on  his  approach  had  settled  their  difi'erences,*' 
and  adds  that  they  *'  cemented  an  alliance  by  intermarriage, 
each  nation  taking  and  giving  in  exchange  10,000  of  their 
young  women  for  wives."  The  tribal  army  was  estimated 
as  numbering  80,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  700  chariots, 
but  owing  to  disputes  about  the  leadership,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  Alexander's  movement,  the  junction 


*  The  Akesines  (earning  ^^-ith  it  the  Hydaspes,  Ilvdraotcs,  and  Hj-phasw) 
probably  fell  into  the  Inius,  and  the  Indus  joined  the  llakf-a,  but  the  Greeks  do 
not  recognize  the  Hakra  as  a  separate  river,  and  call  the  stream  all  through  down 
to  the  sea  by  the  name  of  Inaus.  It  is  ver}'  unlikely  that  the  Hakra  did  not 
exist  in  Alexander's  time. 
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witb  the  Oxydrakai  was  never  effected,  and  the  Malloi  alone 
were  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  Macedonian  attack. 

There  Is  nothing  in  either  Gurtius  or  Diodonis  inconsistent 
with  Arrian's  statements  in  the  Anabam  as  to  the  relative 
poaitions  of  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai. 

Justin  (xii,  8)  briefly  relates  the  story  of  Alexander's 
dangerous  wopnding,  but  straagely  disguises  the  names  of 
the  confederate  tribes  under  the  forms  Ambri  and  Sigambri^ 
which  are  probably  due  merely  to  corruptions  of  the 
test.  He  gives  no  information  which  helps  to  define  the 
geographical  position  of  the  tribal  territories. 

The  testimony  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  is  of  greater  value, 
each  of  these  authors  stating  with  precision  certain  facta 
which  are  of  importance  for  solving  the  question  under 
consideration.  Pliny's  reference  is  purely  incidental,  and 
occurs  in  his  chapter  {Nat.  Hi^t.^  xii,  6)  which  is  headed 
in  the  old  Basle  edition  Be  arbore  pala,  et  arboribm  IndkU 
sine  nominibm  et  /mnferis : — **  Major  alia  porno  et  suavitate 
praBCellentior,  quo  sapientes  Indorura  vivunt.  Folium  alas 
avium  imitatur,  longitudine  trium  cubitorum,  latitudine 
duum.  Fructum  cortlce  emittitg  admirabilem  succi  dulcedine^ 
ut  uno  quatemos  satiet.  Arbori  nomen  palw,  porno  aneme* 
Plurima  est  in  Sydracis,  expeditionum  Alexandre  termino/^ 

The  Sydraci  of  this  passage  are  clearly  the  Sudracse  of 
Curtius,  the  Oxydrakai  of  Arrian,  but  the  learned  encyclo- 
paedist teaches  us  two  new  facts  about  them^  namely,  that  the 
curious  jack- fruit  was  especially  abundant  in  their  country,* 
and  that  the  expedition  of  Alexander  reached  its  limit  in 
the  same.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Macedonian 
invasion  was  arrested  on  the  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  (Bias) 
river,  we   learn  from  Pliny  that  the  Oxydrakai  territory 


1'  The  fruit  described  b  tuuiu<!takably  the  *  jacli  *  (Artoearpm  tnte^rifaliut) ; 
';  by  ft  curious  blunder  the  informaticm  supplied  to  PUny  has  fitted  t)i"   h  «^m« 
cif  thti  bauaiiat  or  plautain  &»  Anglo -Indiins  caU  it  [Mtua,  sp.)^  to 
the  JHik-tTer,     Th^  deK'riptioQ  of  tho  \m\nn  applies  to  Mma  an  nr 
aj»  ibn  «'  of  the  fruit  applies  to  Artomrpu*  inttgrifQiim,     lioukwlj 

tiOiumcTi!  faik'd  to  ^t^cag1u^e  ihet^  obviouB  facts.    The  minies  9#em  t«» 

luirg  been  (it-nvia  from  merchuutB  trading  with  South  India.  D$h  =  Tamil 
JMi£l9  *jibck/  Ariem  may  possibly  be  a  cattupt  tnmscnptioo  oi  i^nh^  ih» 
Teltign  word  for  *  bauiiafl.* 
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extended  to  that  river,  and  to  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
The  altars  of  cut  stone  which  Alexander  erected  at  the 
furthest  point  of  his  eastward  march  could  not  have  been 
built  except  in  a  place  where  stone  was  abundant^  and  suck 
a  place  must  have  been  near  the  hills  and  high  up  the  river. 

Strabo  (xv,  8)  contributes  another  detail,  which  proves 
the  northern  extension  of  the  Oxydrakai,  by  observing  that 
*'  the  Oxydrakai  are,  they  say,  the  descendants  of  Dionysos, 
because  the  vine  grows  in  their  country,  and  because  they 
display  great  pomp  in  their  processions/'  Everyone  who 
has  been  in  India  knows  that  the  vine  does  not  grow,  except 
perhaps  as  a  carefully  nursed  garden  plant,  in  the  scorched 
plains  of  the  Panjab,  while  it  can  be  grown  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  lower  hills.^ 

In  another  passage  (xv,  33)  Strabo  again  alludes  to  the 
Oxydrakai : — 

''Nearly  all  the  nations  of  importance  by  which  the  country 
between  the  Indas  and  the  Hydaspes  is  inhabited  have  been 
abeady  mentioned.  Lower  down,  the  people  called  the  Sibai 
come  next,  but  of  these  we  have  spoken  already.  Then  succeed 
the  Mallei  and  Oxydrakai,  great  nations.  Among  the  Malloi 
Alexander  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  from  a  wound  hs 
received  in  the  capture  of  a  small  town.  The  Oxydrakai,  as  we 
have  stated,  were  fabled  to  be  akin  to  Dionysos." 

The  allusion  to  the  "  small  town  "  is  of  interest  as  forming 
part  of  the  proof  that  the  place  where  Alexander  received 
his  dangerous  wound  was  not  ilultan,  as  is  confidently 
asserted  in  most  books.  The  "  small  town  "  was  80  or  90 
miles  north-east  of  Multan,  and  cannot  be  identified. 

Major  Raverty's  views  concerning  the  position  of  the 
territory  of  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai,  although,  in  my 
judgment,  perfectly  sound,  have  met  with  unmerited  neglect, 

*  In  Book  IV,  ch.  6,  Strabo  mentions  a  people  called  Hydrakai,  whom  the 
Persians  summoned  to  attend  them  as  mercenaries.  Mr.  McCrindle  {Ancient  India 
as  defteribfd  in  Classical  Literature ^  n.  12)  is  dourly  mistaken  in  identifying  these 
people  with  the  Oxydrakai  mentioned  by  Strabo  on  the  next  page.  Strabo  would 
not  have  called  the  same  people  by  two  different  names  in  passages  separated 
only  by  a  few  lines,  nor  could  the  Persian  kings  have  sought  for  mercenary 
troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi  and  Bias.  The  Hydrakai  muAt  have  lived  near 
ihe  Indus. 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  huried  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
^f  discursive  footnotes.  My  readers  may  be  glad  to  set 
fiome  of  his  most  pertinent  observations  disinterred  from 
the  superincumbent  weight  of  learning. 

**  Alexander's  march,  according  to  the  map  given  by  Cunningham 
iu  hi8  *  Ancient  Geography  of  India,'  p.  248,  is  represented  as 
leading  stmight  down  from  *  Uob,'  which  he  colls  *  Alexandria,' 
.  .  .  to  '  Ubaro '  along  the  Indus  .  .  .  and  then  ...  to 
*  Kuraohf.'  In  aoothcr  direction  Alexander  i^  taken  from  *  Kotri ' 
to  *  Lomibari  oat/  just  according  to  the  present  course  of  the  river, 
as  though  it  had  never  changed  from  his  time  to  this  day.  Of 
course,  all  this  is  pure  imagination,  while  we  know  what  mighty 
changes  have  taken  place,  even  since  the  'Arab  conquest  of  Sind, 
and  that  the  river  has  been  constantly  changing.  ...  I  know 
quite  well  that  none  of  the  places  mentioned  were  then  in  existence, 
and  that  the  Indus  did  not  run  then  as  supposed,"  (p.  31 3,  n.  312.) 
**The  direction  taken  by  Alexander  against  the  ITalli,  and  the 
situation  of  their  territory,  as  described  by  the  historians  of  his 
oampaigns,  depends  entirely  upon  where  the  Hydraotes  [Rdw(] 
united  with  the  Akesines  [Chin-db']  at  that  period.  .  .  .  The 
IXnlli  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  country  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  courses  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesinesi  and  also  the  district 
beyond  the  Hydraotes.  What  plainer  descriptiou  can  be  desired  to 
show  that  the  lower  part  of  what  in  comparatirely  modem  days 
i  was  called  the  Radiln-ab  Do-abah,  in  part  of  the  Sandal  Bdf^ 
the  Gondal  Bdr^  and  part  of  the  Ganji  Bdf  adjoining  it  and  the 
Ban  Do-abah  is  meant,  oven  according  to  the  most  ancient  courses 
of  the  rivers  that  we  know  of.  -  .  .  The  junction  of  th  Acninu 
[Chin-ab]  with  the  Ht/draotei  [Bdwf]  ...  in  the  time  of  tha 
•Arabs  *  .  ,  took  place  about  twenty  miles  north-emt  of  MuUdnj 
but  in  Alexander's  day  it  probably  took  place,  to  judge  trom  the 
most  ancient  channels,  much  higher  up^  and  between  Sidhu  ki 
Bard'e  and  Shor  Kot,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  place."  (p.  362, 
n.  360.) 

'*  Alexander  bimsell,  however,    .  idvanccd  laterally  from 

the  left  [t%'i§t]  bank  of  the  Acesines  [Chin-ab],  that  is,  into  the 
Raehin-ab  l>o-abah,  and  encamped  near  a  small  stream  which 
skirted  the  western  edge  of  the  desert  [ftdr?]  that  intervened 
between  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Kalli  upon  the  Hydraotes 
[Rawf],  and  came  to  a  halt  for  a  short  time.  This  stream,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  one  of  those  nahn,  or  old  canals,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  still  to  be  traced  in  the  present  Jhang  tlistrict. 
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After  marching  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  all  night,  at  dawn 
he  arrived  before  the  Malli  strooghold,  the  march  across  the  desert 
[hdr']  having  exceeded  twenty-five  miles.  He  was  still  in  the 
Bachin-db  Do-abah,  but  it  is  not  said  in  what  direction  his  march 
lay,  but  it  may  have  been  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  or  even 
more  towards  the  east,  from  the  context,  and  the  time  it 
subsequently  took  to  convey  him  to  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  after  he  was  wounded,  and  that  depends  on  where  that 
confluence  was.  The  distance  mentioned,  if  he  marched  south- 
east from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Chin-db,  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  northwards  of  where  Ko^  Elaradliah  now  stands,  if  not  to 
within  four  or  Ave  miles  west  of  Samandar,  on  the  road  from 
Ifug^idnah  to  Ghugherah.  Wherever  it  was,  the  people  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  their  city  and  fortress  stormed."    (p.  364.) 

'*  The  place  where  Alexander  was  so  badly  wounded  in  storming 
it.  Where  this  fortress  might  have  been  I  cannot  say,  but  it  was 
in  the  Rachin-ab  Do-dbah,  not  far  from  the  then  banks  of  the 
Hydraotes  [Kawf],  and  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Kot 
Kamdliah,  or  between  that  place  and  Samandar,  or  even  further 
north  near  the  old  channel  of  the  river  shown  in  the  general  map. 
No.  1.  .  .  .  The  place  could  not  be  Multan  .  .  .  which  was 
too  far  south.  .  .  .  The  descriptions  given  by  the  Greek  writers 
clearly  show  that  all  these  operations  took  place  in  the  Rachin-db 
Do-abah,  between  the  Chin-ab  and  the  Eiwf,  in  whatever  direction 
they  may  have  flowed  at  that  period,  and  chiefly  on  the  banks  of 
the  latter,  eij^hty  miles  north-east  of  Multan,  and  nearly  double 
that  distance  north-north-east  of  U'chchh."     (p.  364.) 

"  Hence  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  *  fix '  upon  modem 
places  as  ancient  sites,  and  *  identifying  *  them  ^vith  places 
mentioned  by  the  Greeks."     (p.  377.) 

**  Alexander,  having  left  the  confluence  of  the  three  united 
rivers,  Hyphasis,  Acesines,  and  Hydraotes,  with  the  Indus  .  .  . 
according  to  the  Greek  writers,  but  according  to  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  in  ancient  times,  down  the  Hakrd  or  Wahindah,  after  the 
junction  of  the  Panch  Nad  or  Panj  Ab  rivers,  including  the 
Ab-i-Sind  or  Indus,  with  it  at  Dosh-i-A'b.     .     .     ."     (p.  461.) 

The  above  extracts  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  position  taken 
up  by  Major  Raverty  with  regard  to  the  'identifications'  so 
confidently  and  freely  published  by  Cunningham,  McCrindle, 
and  other  writers,  and  blindly  accepted  by  most  people  on 
their  authority. 
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But  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  iu  the  Panjab 
rivers  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  without  careful 
study  of  maps  on  an  adequate  scale,  and  of  Major  Raverty^s 
discorstve  comments  at  their  full  length  —  a  task  which 
very  few  readers  would  care  to  undertake.  The  materials 
collected  in  this  paper  should,  however,  be  suiEcient  to 
prove  that,  although  identification  of  particular  spots  in 
the  territory  of  the  Malloi  and  Oxydrakai  is  absolutely 
impossible,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  position 
of  that  territory  as  a  whole. 

The  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  (Bihat  or  Jihlam)  river 
with  the  Akesines  (Cinab)  took  place  at  a  point  much 
higher  up  than  the  present  confluence.  Its  exact  position 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  thirty  to  forty  miles  north 
of  Jhang,  which  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  31^  16'  16",  E.  long. 
72°  21'  45  . 

The  old  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  (RaviJ  with  the 
Akesioea  (including  the  Hydaspes)  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  present  confluence,  but  was  probably  about  fifteen 
miles  higher  up,  and  some  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Jhang« 
These  two  confluences  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Hallian  power,  which  may  be  deflned  approjcimafelf/  as 
runniDg  along  E.  long.  72*  25'  between  N.  lat.  31^  50' 
MoA  30'  40'. 

Eastward  the  Malloi  extended  beyond  the  Hydraotea 
(Riiv?)  to  an  amount  not  capable  of  exact  definition.  Their 
territory,  therefore,  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Jfaang 
District  and  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Montgomery 
District.  The  old  course  of  the  Hyphasis  (Bias  or  Biiih), 
which  passed  Debalpur  {vuifj,  Dipalpur)  *  and  Kasur  was, 
perhaps,  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  Malloi.  We 
cannot  be  far  wrong  if  we  indicate  the  Mallian  territory 
aa  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravl)^ 
from  Shorkot  on  the  south-weat  to  Lahore  on  the  north-cast. 
The  Sathaioi  occupied  the  left,  or  eastern,  bank  of  the 
Hydraotes  above  Lahore,  and  the  Oxydrakai  lay  to  the  east 


Raverty  (p,  375,  iioto  380)  giYcs  a  full  acctiuat  of  DebiJpm*. 
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of  the  Eathaioi,  along  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Bias), 
in  the  country  now  known  as  the  Amritsar,  Oaurdaspur,. 
Kangra,  and  Hoshiarpur  Districts.  The  vines  characteristic 
of  the  Oxydrakan  territoiy  mast  have  been  grown  in  the 
lower  hills  about  Pathankot,  and  the  altars  of  Alexander 
should  be  looked  for  along  the  most  ancient  bed  of  the  Bias^. 
whichever  that  may  be,  not  many  miles  from  Gaurdaapur. 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  traces  of  those  n^ssive 
structures  may  still  exist. ^  They  have  never  been  looked 
for  in  the  right  place. 

If  the  corrupt  and  unintelligible  passage  of  the  Indika 
of  Arrian  be  put  aside,  all  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
the  position  assigned  by  me  to  the  Malloi,  Oxydrakai,. 
and  Kathaioi,  which  makes  the  history  of  the  operations 
against  the  allied  tribes  for  the  first  time  intelligible ;  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  any  future  map  of  Alexander's 
Indian  campaign  may  safely  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  sketch-map  which  accompanies  this  paper. 

The  maps  published  by  Cunningham  and  McCrindle 
certainly  contain  very  serious  errors.^  Both  these  authors 
agree  in  placing  the  Mallei  around  Multan,  which  is  much 
too  far  south  and  remote  from  the  allied  Kathaioi.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever,  except  a  transparently  false  etymology, 
for  connecting  the  Malloi  (probably  =  Malavd  or  Malaya) 
with  Multan  {MulastMnapura) .  Mr.  McCrindle  brings  the 
Oxydrakai  down  to  the  south  of  the  Malloi,  below  parallel 
30°,  an  absolutely  impossible  position.  Cunningham,  again 
misled  by  fanciful  etymologies,  places  the  Oxydrakai  in  the 
Jhang  District,  the  true  country  of  the  Malloi.  Neither 
author  distinctly  marks  the  country  of  the  Kathaioi,  but 
Cunningham   *  identified  '   their   chief   city,    Sangala,   with 

*  They  wore  "  to  onual  in  hcij^ht  tho  highest  miliiaiT  towers,  and  to  excoeii 
them  in 'point  of  breadth*'  (Arrian,  Anab.^  v,  29);  built  "ot  squared  stone  " 
{CurttKs,  ix,  3);  **  50  cubite  in  height"  (Diodorus,  xvii,  9.));  subsequeullr 
worshipped  **in  tho  Hellenic  fashion  by  the  kingr^  of  tho  Praisiai**  (Plutarch, 
Aiex.,  eh.  Ixii) ;  erected  in  "a  camp  of  unusual  size  and  splendour**  (Ja-^tin, 
xii,  9)-     Pliny  places  tho  altars  on  tho  loft  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Ilyphasis. 

-  Vunn'uifjham^  *' Ancient  Geography  of  India,"  facmg  p.  104  ;  McCrindle, 
**  The  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,"  facing  p.  57.  Major  Ravcrty 
erroneon>ly  accepts  Cunningham's  site  for  Sangala. 
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the  mound  of  that  name  lu  the  Gujranwiila  District,  about 
fifty-five  miles  W*KAV.  from  Lahore.  Thia  identification/ 
as  already  observed,  has  been  proved  to  be  impossible,  and 
is  given  up  by  Mr.  McCrindIe>  who  is  generally  inclined 
to  follow  Cunningham.  In  the  location  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sophytes  (Sopeithes)  Mr.  MoCrindla  again  ventures  to 
desert  Cunningham's  guidance,  and  places  the  kingdom  due 
north  of  Amritsar.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there 
is  some  discrepancy  between  ancieut  authors  on  the  subject^ 
Major  Baverty  and  Cunningham  are  unquestionably  rtglit 
in  locating  Sophytes  in  the  Salt  Range  to  the  west  of 
Jihlam.  Strabo's  statement  (xv,  31)  that  '*  it  is  said  that 
in  the  country  of  Sopeithes  there  is  a  mountain  of  fossil 
salt  which  could  supply  all  India "  is  conclusive*  The 
altars  of  Alexander  are  placed  by  Mr.  McCrindle  nearly 
thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Amritsar,  a  position  considerably 
too  far  south.  Cunningham  goes  still  farther  wrong,  and 
locates  them  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  that  city. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  maps  prepared  by  two 
eminent  authorities  are  not  only  discrepant  one  with 
the  other,  but  are  both  out  of  accord  with  the  original 
authorities.  Although  the  investigation  in  this  paper  has 
been  confined  as  far  as  possible  to  the  establishment  of  the 
true  position  of  the  autonomous  tribes  or  nations  in  the 
Eastern  Panjilb,  the  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  the 
whole  story  of  Alexander's  movements  in  the  Panjab  and 
Sind.  If  they  are  so  applied,  aii  the  current '  identifications  ' 
to  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  will  disappear,  with 
one  exception. 

That  exception  is  Taxila,  of  which  the  site  is  marked  by 
BO  many  indications  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
by  anybody  who  took  the  trouble  to  look  for  it.  But  from 
the  time  that  Alexander  left  Taxila  in  March  or  April, 
326  B.C.,  until  he  reached  Pura,  or  Bampur,  the  capital  of 
Oadrosia  (Mukriin),  in  January,  324,  not  a  single  spot  can 
be  named  as  having  certain/^  been  visited  by  him.  We  can 
make  out  the  position  of  the  countries  of  the  Malloi  and 
other  tribes  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  can  neither  define 
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tHe  boundaries  of  those  countries  nor  identify  a  single  town 
in  them.  The  whole  face  of  the  Panjab  and  Sind  has  been 
changed,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
countries  passed  through  by  Alexander  no  longer  exist. 
Every  one  of  the  rivers  has  repeatedly  changed  its  course 
and  ranged  over  a  very  wide  area,  and  one  great  river,  the 
greatest  of  all,  the  Hakra  or  Wahindah,  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  coastline  has  advanced  considerably  more  than  fifty 
miles,  levels  have  been  altered  by  stupendous  earthquakes 
and  floods,  and  the  climate  has  been  profoundly  modified. 
In  these  circumstances  detailed  'identification'  of  specific 
localities  is,  as  Major  Raverty  truly  observes,  "  a  farce/*  * 

^  The  advance  of  the  coastline,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  length  of  the 
rivers,  must  necessarily  have  reduced  their  gradients  and  the  force  of  their 
currents.  The  Cinab  and  Jihlam  now  unite  quietly,  without  the  turmoil  which 
marked  the  confluence  of  the  Akesines  and  Hydaspes  in  Alexander's  time,  and 
was  still  marked  at  the  time  of  Timur's  invasion  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century.    Rain  used  to  fall  copiously  in  regions  now  practically  rainless. 
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Akt.    XXIY.— Notes  from  the  Tatyur.    By  F.  W.  Thomas, 

M.R.A,S. 


Professor  L.  de  la  VallIee  Poussin  notes  the  following 
points  in  the  text  of  the  livarakartrtmnirdkarana  printed 
above,  pp.  346-9  : — 

p.  346,  L  7,  the  Tibetan  favours  the  reading  fsO^i^s 
rather  than  ftO^  W  J 
1.  19,  probably  the  former  of  the  two  ffif 's  should 

be  omitted ; 
1.  20,  should  we  insert  IlfTT  after  1[fiT?    cf.   the 

Tibetan ; 
1.  21,  should  we  read  ^T^  for  q^  ^  ? 
p.  347,  1.  l,for  UIH«I  read  Tfwf. 

4.    The  Suprdbhdtaatotra  of  Sri-Harsadeva. 

This  poem  is  contained  along  with  certain  other  stotras 
in  one  of  the  Ncpalese  MSS.  presented  by  the  late 
B.  H.  Hodgson  to  the  Library  of  the  India  Office  (I.O., 
2921).  A  second  copy  is  included  in  the  collection  of 
the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  its  initial  verses  are  quoted 
by  Bajendra  Lala  Mitra  in  his  account  of  the  MS.  A  third 
copy  is  among  the  works  presented  to  Bumouf,  and  now  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris. 

^  For  the  same  suggestioii  I  am  indebted  also  to  Dr.  Stcherbatskoi,  who  would, 
o  r    eoTer,  in  U.  19-20  read  Xfi{  %^  fC^ftf  ^  • 
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With  the  help  of  the  last  of  these  and  three  farther  MSS» 
accessible  to  him,  one  accompanied  by  a  Newari  translation^ 
Minayeff  has  published  a  text  and  Russian  rendering,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Arc/ueologioat 
Society,  n.s.,  ii,  pp.  233-7.  This  text,  with  some  changes, 
I  now  reprint  in  order  to  confront  it  with  a  Tibetan  version, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Tanjur 
{Bstod,  foil.  262-4).  Here,  as  in  Minayeff 's  MSS.,  the  poem 
is  ascribed  to  King  Sri-Harsadeva  of  E^hmir.  A  slight 
confirmation  of  this  ascription,  which  would  be,  indeed,  in 
itself  of  some  authority,  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  harsa  in  the  last  verse  of  the  poem,  seeing  that 
Hindu  writers  often  in  this  way  attach  the  seal  of 
authenticity  to  their  works.  In  the  Naiaadhakdvya  itself 
the  same  poet  has  at  the  end  of  every  canto  taken  care  to 
assert  his  authorship.  Accordingly,  we  are  justified  in 
accepting  the  statement  of  the  Tibetan  text. 

Beside  the  renown  of  its  author,  the  Suprahhdtaatotra  has 
another  interest.  Professor  Leumann,  to  whom  I  applied 
for  some  information  regarding  the  Jaina  Suprabhdta^taca 
mentioned  in  his  list  of  Strassburg  Digambara  MSS. 
{Vienna  Oriental  Jounial,  xi,  p.  311),  has  pointed  out  to 
mc  that  the  Suprahhdta  literature  must  have  been  a  regular 
type  hitherto  not  sufficiently  recognized.  He  has  kindly 
forwarded  to  mc  the  pratikas  of  one  Digambara  hymn  of 
this  kind  and  the  full  text  of  a  second.  The  former  has 
been  already  printed  in  India,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  L.  D. 
Barnett,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  kindly  made  a  copy 
of  it  for  me.  Neither  bears  in  general  (but  see  note  to 
vv.  19-20)  any  close  relation  to  the  poem  of  Harsadeva. 
A  Brahmanical  SiqyrahhCda,  as  we  learu  from  the  reference 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  Dictionary,  s.v.  Suprabhata,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Vdma}m-Purd?irt,  and  this  is  identical  with 
the  work  cited  in  Aufrccht's  Catalogus  Catalogorum  from 
Dr.  Stein's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Jammu  Library. 

I  need  not  dwell  further  on  the  general  type  of  this 
literature,  since  Professor  Leumann  has  undertaken  to  deal 
with  it  and  with  the  Jaina  specimens.     The  Buddhist  stotra 
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is,  as  tHe  reader  will  see,  a  morning  hymn  addressed  to 
BuddHay  whose  faith  remains  in  everlasting  dawn,  while  the 
remaiiiing  divinities  and  sages,  including  the  sun  himself,, 
sink  in  sloth  and  sleep. 

The  India  Office  MS.  presents  a  text  of  the  hymn,  in 
which  each  verse  is  followed  by  a  Nepalese  interpretation. 
The  text  is  in  so  depraved  a  condition  (see  the  notes)  that 
it  woidd  be  impossible  to  edit  the  poem  without  the  help 
of  the  Tibetan  version  or  other  MSS.  Bajendra  Lala 
Mitra's  citations  seem  to  show  that  the  Calcutta  MS.  is 
nearly  as  corrupt,  but  they  supply  one  or  two  good 
readings.  It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  express  a  suspicion 
that  some  of  the  other  works  from  Nepal  which  show  the 
worst  kind  of  corruptions  may  nevertheless  be  of  good  age» 
and  may  once  have  existed  in  a  less  fallen  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  versions 
here  presented  differ  in  the  order  of  some  of  the  verses  (see 
the  bracketed  numbers  attached  to  the  latter).  In  all  the 
Sanskrit  MSS.  we  find  the  same  order  (except  that  the 
I.O.  copy  places  v.  22  after  v.  18),  which  is  preferable  on 
other  grounds.  The  Tibetan  translators  used  an  inferior 
MS.,  and  their  version  has  been  inaccurately  preserved,  so 
that  some  of  the  lines  are  defective  or  hypermetrical. 

The  metre,  MalinI,  was  probably  chosen  as  being 
common  to  many  Prabhata  verses  (see  the  Subhasitavall 
under  this  head). 
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Rgya  •  g^T^  •  6^d  .  du  I  su  .  pra  .  bha  « ta  .  pra  •  bha  .  ta  . 
sto  .  tra  I  bod  .  skad .  da  |  rab  •  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  . 
lans  .  paAi .  bstod  .  pa  I 

bjig  .  rten  .  gsum  .  gyi  .  mnaA  .  bdag .  la  .  pbyag  •  ^tshalo  | 

Lba  .  yi .  tshogs  •  dan  .  grub  .  pa .  dri .  zaAi .  gtso  . 

dan  .  sdom  .  brtson  .  dban  .  rnams  .  kyis  | 
bstod  .  tshig  .  sna  .  tsbogs  .  dag  .  gis  .  lba  .  jul  . 

sa  .  sten  .  namsu  .  bstod .  mod  .  kyi  | 
bdag  .  kyan  .  ji  .  Itar  .  nub  ^ .  pas  .  ^pb^gs  .  pa  . 

rdzogs  .  paAi  .  sans  •  rgyas  .  bstod  .  bgyi  .  ste  | 
namkhaA  .  la  .  ni .  mkhaA .  Idin .  ^phur .  zes .  bun . 

ba  .  mams  .  ni  .  cis  .  mi .  Aphur  | 

mi .  mthun  .  pbyogs  .  spans  .  gyur  .  ba  .  lus  .  pa  . 

med  .  paAi .  skyon  .  ni .  zad  .  gynr  .  la  | 
btso  .  ma  .  gser  .  gyi .  mdog  .  can  .  padma .  rgyas . 

pa  .  Ita  .  bur  .  yans  .  paAi  .  spyan  | 
dpal .  Idan  .  mdzes .  paAi .  hoi .  kyi .  dkyil .  hkhor  . 

lba  .  yi  .  tsbogs  .  kyis  .  yons  .  bskor  .  baAi  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  kbyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  ta  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 


2. 


3. 


4. 


bdud  .  kyi .  dpun  .  las  .  mam  .  par  .  rgyal  .  ba  . 

nam  .  na  .  lam  .  na  .  good  .  mdzad  •  pa  | 
sa  .  gsum  .  pban  .  par  .  mdzad  .  pa  .  Akhri  .  i§in  . 

dra  .  ba  .  gsum  .  la  .  dral .  mdzad  .  pa  | 
zi  .  baAi  .  bde  .  ba  .  rtsol .  bar  .  mdzad  •  pa  .  mi  . 

^s  .  ri  .  bo  .  Ajig  .  mdzad  .  pa  | 
stobs  .  bcu .  mnaA  .  ba  .  kbyod  .  ni  .  rtag  •  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

gan  .  iig  .  lba  .  min  .  mi .  dan  .  lba .  mams .  kyi . 

yan  .  snon  .  du  .  bde  •  ba^i .  gnas  .  tbob  .  pa  | 
ma  .  lus  .  paAi .  saAi  •  kbamsu  .  hjig  .  rten  .  gcig . 

bsdus  .  dbyans  .  gsan  .  mthon  .  po  .  sgrogs  | 
ded  .  las  .  skyed ' .  pa  .  bsgo  .  byed  .  ran  .  byun  . 

padmaAi  •  skye  •  gnas  .  can ' .  goid  •  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  •  kbyod  .  ni  •  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  •  bar  •  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 


2  Sictornut, 


s  SieioTikpes? 


'  eani,  text. 
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S  (10). 


tor  .  gyi .  ri/ii .  rtaehi  .  nos  .  la  •  gnas  •  iit  •  dmar  < 

poAi .  hod  .  kyis  .  gnan  •  non  .  pa  | 
mun  .  paAi .  tdiogs  •  rnams  •  Ajoms  .  par  •  byed  . 

par  ^  .  skye  .  dgu  .  mams  .  kyi  .  mig  .  goig  .  du  | 
ni  .  ma  .  de  .  yan  .  myos  .  pas  .  Aphyin^  •  oin  . 

mam  .  pa  .  kun  .  tu  .  giiid  .  log  •  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

glan  .  bo  .  che  .  Itar  .  dkar  .  bsil .  bsil .  baAi .  zer . 

can .  ri .  bon  .  mtshan  | 
mtshan  .  mohi  .  thig  .  le  .  Ita  .  bur  .  mdzcs  .  pa  . 

kun  .  gyi .  gtsug  .  gi  .  nor  .  bu  .  gan  | 
draan  .  paAi  .  mdans  .  dan  .  bral  .  ba  .  des  •  ni  . 

mam  .  pa .  kun  .  tu  .  gilid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  mho  \ 


rab  .  mchog  .  lag  .  pa  .  bzi  .  ba  .  bcu  .  drug 

phyed  .  phyed  .  phyogs  .  kyi  .  gdon  .  pa  .  can  | 
bzlas  .  dan  .  fies' .  paAi  •  cho  .  ga  .  4e6  .  6m  .  net 

brjod  .  rig  .  byed  .  Adon  .  pa  .  po  | 
dri  .  med  .  padmaAi  .  skye  .  gnaa  .  tsbans  .  pa 

de  .  yah  .  rab  .  tu  .  gnid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni .  rtag  .  tu 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

utpal  .  shon  .  poAi  .  Adab  .  ma  .  Itar  •  suo 

padma  .  Itar  .  dkar  .  yahs  .  paAi  .  mig  | 
Iha  .  min  .  gtso  .  bo  .  thams .  cad  .  bcom  .  gyur 

thams  .  cad  .  byed  .  pa  .  sna  .  tshogs  .  gzugs  | 
khyab  .  Ajug  .  kyan  .  ni .  yun  .  rin  .  gfiid  .  log  , 

mhal .  gyi .  gnas  .  las  .  thar  .  ma  •  gjmr  | 
stobs  •  bcu  .  mhaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  •  tu  .  sna .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  I 


«i«(?,. 
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9(8). 


10  (9). 


11  (12). 


12  (13). 


gans  .  kyi .  ri .  hohi .  rtse  .  la  •  gnas  •  din  .  sbrol . 

kyis  .  mchod  .  phyir  .  thogs  .  pa  .  Achan  | 
gron  .  khyer  .  sum  .  brtsegs  .  sreg  .  par  •  nus  . 

gan  .  stag  .  gi  .  pags  .  paAi  .  gos  .  gyon  .  pa  | 
rtse  .  gsum  .  can  .  dreg  .  ri  .  mchog  .  bu  .  mo  » 

dan  .  ni .  Ihan  .  cig  •  gflid  .  log  •  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  • 

rab  .  tu  .  sua  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  . 


Abar  .  hsJii  .  rdo  .  rje  .  lag  .  na  .  thogs  .  An  .  Iha  . 

min  .  mams  .  kyis  .  thub  .  dkaA  •  ba  | 
Iha  .  yi .  gtso  .  bo  .  bde  .  sogs  .  bdag  .  po  .  rmons  . 

paAi  .  bsam  .  pas  .  mam  .  par  •  Akhor  | 
mtshan  .  mo  .  min  .  dan  .  mtshan .  mo  .  giiid .  log  • 

Adod  .  paAi .  Adam  .  du  .  nes  .  par  .  byin  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

zla  .  ba  .  kha  .  ba  .  ku  .  mu  .  da  .  mtshuns  .  chan  . 

Athuns  ^  .  mig  .  ni  .  dmar  .  gyur  .  la  | 
Adod  .  pa  .  brtan  .  sra .  sgeg .  po .  thon  .  gtol .  lag . 

na  .  hdzin  .  par  .  brtson  | 
stobs  .  can  .  de  .  ni  .  nam  .  gruAi  .  mgul .  nas  . 

Akhyud  .  cin  .  hii .  na  .  nal .  bar  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

glan  .  chen  .  gdon  .  can  .  mche  .  ba  .  gtsigs' .  pa . 

mam  .  pa  .  kun  .  tu  .  hgega  .  byad  .  pa  | 
Agram  .  paAi .  nos  .  gnis  .  myos  .  chu .  rab .  Abab  . 

nus  .  pa .  sgra .  gsan  .  mthon .  po  .  sgrogs .  pa  •  yi . 
tshogs  .  kyi .  bdag  .  po  .  yan  .  ni .  chan .  gi .  btun . 

bas  .  myos  .  par  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  •  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  •  lans  .  paAo  | 


'  mthui,  text. 
•  Sic  for  gcig  ? 


J.B.A.S.  1903. 
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13  (14). 


14  (11). 


15  (17). 


16. 


zar  .  maAi .  me  •  tog  •  liar  .  sno  •  gan  •  gi  •  lag  . 

pa  .  mchog  .  na  .  mdan  •  thun  .  thogs  | 
padma  .  sar  .  pa  .  Ita  .  hnhi  .  las  .  can  .  gdon  . 

drug  •  Iha  .  mm  •  kbnin  .  khron  •  bead  | 
mig  .  gsum  .  Idan  .  pa  .  gzon  .  nxJd  .  tshul  .  can  . 

de  .  yan  .  gnid  .  Athag  .  log  .  par  •  gyur  | 
stobs .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  kbyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  ta  . 

rab  •  tu  .  sna  •  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  I 


gan  •  zig  .  ral .  pa  .  ser  .  skyaAi .  tshogs  .  bstan  . 

dmar  .  po  .  zans  .  mdog  .  khrag  .  gi .  mig  | 
pbyugs  .  bdag  .  dgaA  .  baAi  •  dusu  .  gcig  .  du  . 

cbags  .  pa  .  Ajoms  •  par  .  nns  .  pa  .  bo  | 
Adod  .  paAi .  Iha  .  yi  .  mdaA  .  sreg  .  las .  can  •  me  . 

Iha  .  de  .  yaii  •  gnid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  •  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  ta  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans 


gsin  .  rje  .  cbu  .  bdag  .  lus  .  nan  .  gnod  .  sbyin  . 

^re  .  dan  .  Ito  •  ApbyeAi  .  dban  •  bo .  dan  | 
de  .  bzin  .  hjig  .  rten  .  skyon  .  gzan  .  Iha  .  yul  . 

sa  .  sten  .  namkhaA  .  la  .  gnas  .  pa  | 
gzon  .  nu  .  ma  .  la  .  rab  .  chags  .  zur  .  gyi  ^  .  Iha  . 

dan  .  Iha  .  min  .  mams  .  kyan  .  goid .  log  .  gyur  | 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  . 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  j 

bas  .  mthaAi .  gnas  .  chen  .  Mi .  na  .  dran  .  sron  . 

nan  .  spon  .  'am  .  gi .  ra .  sogs  .  dan  | 
kun  .  tu  .  rgya  .  sogs  .  gnas  .  hjog  .  rgyas  .  pa  . 

grog  .  mkhar  .  ba  .  dan  .  dgaA  .  byed  .  mama  | 
gzon  .  nu  .  mas  •  skye  •  gnas  .  chags .  An  .  rmons . 

pa  .  de  .  mams  •  kyan  .  gflid  .  log  I 
stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu  • 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 


1  SietoTgfia? 


'■W 
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17  (18).  I  arid  .  paAi  •  rgya  .  mtshor  •  byin  •  gyur  •  gti 

mug  .  dra  .  bas  .  kliebs  .  paAi .  los^  | 
I  tbub  .  pa  .  ser  .  skya  .  gzegs  .  zan  «  kun  •  tu 

Akhor  .  zin  .  blun  .  paAi  .  bsam  .  pa  .  can  | 
I  zi  •  baAi .  bde  .  ba  •  yonsu .  nams  .  pa .  de .  mams 

kyan  .  ni  .  gfiid  .  log  .  gyur  | 
I  stobs .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  •  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  •  bar  .  nam  .  lans  • 


18  (15).  I  zas  .  la  .  rab  .  chags .  dman  .  lus .  rtag .  par  •  mal 

Abyor  .  rjes  .  su  .  dgaA  .  gyur  .  pa  | 
I  gnod  .  pa  .  sna  .  tsbogs  .  mams .  dan  .  Idan .  paAi 

yi .  dags^  .  Ita  .  bur  .  tsbig  .  paAi  •  lus  | 
I  zla  .  dbun' .  Agro  .  ba  .  mam  .  bral  •  gan  •  yin 

gcer  .bu.de.  mams  .  kyan  .  giiid  .  log  | 
I  stobs  .  bcu  .  mnaA  .  ba  .  khyod  .  ni  .  rtag  .  tu 

rab  .  tu  .  sna  .  bar  .  nam  .  lans  .  paAo  | 

^  A  def ectiye  line ! 

'  Sie  for  dwagt, 

3  Apparently  =  zlas  .  dbye  ^tftf . 
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22  (19). 


23  (20). 


24  (21). 


mi  •  6eB  •  mtshan  .  mo  •  man  •  pa  •  sregs  •  pa^ . 

mal  •  clia  .  Athug  .  gyon  .  cin  | 
yul  •  gyi .  snas  •  rtan' .  la .  ni .  rab  •  Athug .  gnid  . 

log  .  gyur  .  paAi .  tshe  | 
dge  •  dan  .  mi .  dgeAi .  Abraa  .  bu  •  yonsu  •  Adre  . 

log  .  byed  .  pa  •  na  | 
rtag  .  pa  .  nid  .  du  .  gnid  •  sad  .  gan  .  yin  .  do  . 

la  .  phyag  .  Atshalo  | 

cbu  •  Agram  .  dag  .  du  .  ba  .  Ian  .  rigs  .  brgya  , 

mams  •  kyis  .  ohu  .  Athuns  .  te  | 
noms  .  nas  .  Agro  .  bar  .  gyur  .  naAan  .  chu  •  la 

bri  .  bar  .  mnon  .  pa  .  med  | 
de  .  bzin  .  thub  .  pa  .  suan  •  dnags  .  mkhan 

brgyas  .  yan  .  dag  .  bstod .  gyur  .  kyan  | 
yon  .  tan  .  rgya  .  mtsho  .  legs  .  paAi  .  gter  •  chen 

zad  .  par  .  gyur  .  ma  .  yin  | 

rab  .  tu  .  nam  .  nans  .  khyod  .  gcig  •  pu  •  yi  .  ye 

tos  .  spyan  •  phye  .  gyur  .  bstod  .  pas  | 
Ajig  .  rten  .  gsum  •  mgon  .  rta  .  bdun  •  Aod 

kyis  .  Agro  .  hdi .  rtag  .  tu  .  snan  .  byas  .  te  | 
sna  •  tshogs  .  lam  .  thob  .  lam  .  nan  .  las  •  bzlog 

Abyor  .  Idan  .  dpal .  gyis  .  byas  •  pa  •  dag  | 
dgos  .  mod  .  ran  .  dgar  .  bde  •  blag  .  dhos  •  grub 

mam  .  pa  .  kun  .  tu  .  spyod  .  gyur  .  oig  | 


yan  •  dag  .  par  .  rdzogs  .  paAi  .  sans  .  rgyas 
lags  .  kha  .  cheAi .  rgyal .  po  .  6ri  •  ba  .  ri  .  6a 
de  .  vas  .  bstod  .  pa  .  rdzogso  || 


>  SieioTsred? 

'  Sie  for  tnas  .  stan. 


irOTSB. 


MBBLTuyl 

WlftlfiC^n:ndVlft1«^-  TheLO-MELliaBiilll 
.    .    .    ^n%^    IGiiKfsi^  nadiBg  WIW^  as  a  de- 

iioiiiiiiatiTe,  tnndateB  **  Why  do  not  the  bees,  8tnoe 
they  imitate  Oaruda,"  etc. ;  bat  the  Tibetan  requires 
the  rendering  "  In  the  sky  Gkunda  flies,  why  do  not 
the  bees  fly  ?/'  and  this  is  also  demanded  by  the  sense. 
We  most  understand  4^^€||7)  as  'traversed  by  Gkurada,' 
which  is  grammatically  defensible,  though  awkward. 
4MMM:  would  depart  too  &r  from  the  MSS.,  and  does 
not  satisfy  the  balance  of  the  phrase. 

^t^Vm^  (Minayeff :  I.O.  •W^rft,  Calc.  •WTPlf) 
agrees  with  the  Tibetan  (hphaga  .  pa°). 
2.-C.  ^tNnrifTi^:  (I.O.  ^Tf^S  Calc.  ^TPfT, 
Minayeff  with  three  MSS.  ^^f^^,  rendering  'with 
bright  halo ')  is  the  reading  of  one  MS. :  the  Tibetan 
Iha  .  yt  .  tahogs  records  a  reading  ^T^W** 
3. — b.  '^f^wrnwiW:  Since  the  reading  t^lflfT,  which 
the  Tibetan  renders  '  the  three  creepers/  will  not  scan. 
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c. 


b. 


r. 


we  must  with  Minayeff  accept  the  reading  of  two  iISS, 
'the  creepers  called  women/  and  find  here  an  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Tibetan  translators, 

if^^^Mk^^lfJi  '  giver  of  complete  blessing/  Minayefif. 
The  I.O.  M8.  has  ^^<».  Bat  the  Tibetan  is  doubtless 
right  in  suggesting  jfJi^  zi  .  ba.  Cf.  17c, 
T.  4.— fl.  ^nnmrre^ :  Minayeff  •^^  ;  *  having  won  a 
foremost  place  of  happiness/  Tib,,  but  the  verse  is 
nnmetrical ;  omit  pah  and  ba  ? 

W^W^^iW^^,  Minayeff;  but  the  I.O,  MS.  reading 
^Ulfft  (it*.  ^^TflY)  is  supported  by  the  Tibetan  '^khanisu. 
W\mwSmi^9^  *the  one  sound  for  the  creation  of 
the  world  ' :  the  Tib.  adds  *  resounding  loudly  in  secret/ 
and  omits  'creation*;  probably,  therefore,  it  followed 
a  different  reading.     Cf.  infra  126. 

Tl^retf^*:  W^  is  unmetrical.  Tib.  gives  Vl^,  which 
however  is  not  decisive.  The  Tib.  verse  is  hyper* 
metrical ;  omit  can  ? 
5.— fl.  r^^^^^aiM  :  Tib.  has  dmru*  ,  pohi  .  hod  .  kym  . 
(jnah  ,  non  ,  pa  ^^  tdinm-pvnhhntjd  phhti/an  {?  ffiuth  for 
fffum), 

fuT^T^^if^f^wn  :  Minayeff*s  f?rfi?^f5|i<il|f^T  *  de- 
stroying the  darkness  with  its  rays  *  is  grammatically 
objectionable,  and  the  Tib.  gives  *  do.^trojang  the 
throngs  of  darkness.'     I.O.  has  f?rfifT;f^i^^ . 

r^^tf^  iT^WtW  (Minayeff  oxif?:?^^,  *he  MSS.  varj-ing 
between  this  and  ^ft^f^^ra  and  "^f^nrfT^)  *    Tib, 
supports  this,  reading  ni  .  ma  .  de  .  f/an  .  mijos  .  pas  , 
hp/ti/in  {for  hphf/an)  —  xf^*  ^4 ft  ^^T?!;  Wt^- 
-a.     The  Tib.  line  is  short  by  two  syllables. 

irf*  :  Two  MSS.  and  Tib-  have  ^o. 

'ilft^ld*  I  Does  Tib.  dman  .  paht  .  imuniH  .  dan  .  bral . 
ha  represent  ^f^ra'?r[^il]Ktf »  or  is  bml  an  error 
for  h6r<?/? 


b. 


v»  6.- 


€. 
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V.  7.— ft.     hes  .  (or  zes  .)  .  pahi  =  niyama  is  obscure.     ?  read 

zi  ,  baht.     Note  •fiw* . 
V.  8.— ft.    ^rrfrS^nCf^n  (so  Minayeff  and  Tib.) :   two  MSS. 

give  •^il^  and  •i|W* . 
V.  9.— a.     thogs  .pa  .  hchah  (=^5ijift7T)   should  perhaps  be 

thag  .  pff  .  hchah  *  wearing  a  cord.' 
c.    dreg,  also  (?=* pride'),  is  perhaps  an  error  for  des 

'by  him.' 
V.  10.— a.     ^T'RTft  (1.0. ;  Minayeff  ^if^TfTO  ^  supported 

by  the  Tib.  Iha  .  min  .  rnama  .  kpis  .  thub  .  (fitah  .  ba. 
ft.    ^l%m:  I.O. ;  Minayeff  •f^:,  but  one  of  his  MSS. 

has  •^^  and  another  •f*|^l . 
V.  11.— ft.     •^Ht^  (so  also  Minayeff),  while  the  Tib.  sgeg  .  po 

probably  represents  •^^.     Tib.  also  probably  read 

Whr^TTinirf^   {thoii  .  gsol  .  lag  .  na  .  hdzin  .  par  . 

brtson)  for  ^t^^    UlHA^^dl,  but  the  line  lacks  two 

syllables :  the  I.O.  MS.  gives  nUlHil^i^fiai . 

V.  12.— a.     ^il^  (Minayeff  and  Tib.  •ifT),  the  reading  <rf 
the  I.O.  MS.  and  two  others,  seems  preferable, 
ft.    t%Tf^?!^^VTi;  :    the   ^f^rirT*    of    two  MSS.  leaves 
a  hiatus.     Tib.  represents  4|Ujdd4^^^M4;?l^(lT<[^. 

^q^^i^^niS:  (so  Minayeff;  I.O.  •^nftiT*)  :  the 
Tib.  sgra  .  gsau  .  mthon  .  po  .  sgrogs  .  pa  is  an  unmetrical 
insertion  from  v.  4,  which  has  displaced  the  rendering 
of  this  phrase. 

v.  13. — c.  t^CfPT®  :  The  text  here  given  is  that  of  Minayeff, 
which  however  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Two  MSS. 
give  fiT?ireyft,  and  the  Tib.  seems  (hthug)  to  imply  some 
adverb.  In  supplying  f^^RTIJ  ^^Tlf^  (ff^ig  •  gsufn  . 
Idan  .  pa  .  gzon  .  nuhi .  tshul .  can)  it  must  be  mistaken. 

V.  14.— ft.  'q^Trf?TTf?fW%  (=  Tib.  phyugs  .  hdag  .  dgah  . 
bahi  .  dmn)  comes  nearest  to  the  I.O.  and  two  other 
MSS.  (of?TTf^»). 
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c. 


^i^«  :  Tib.  gciff  ,  tu  .  chags  ,  pa°  apparently  implies 
TT^ran^rrfTT^: ,  which  will  however  not  scan  unless  we 
read  ^%^  (for  iE|rr%)  before  it.  This  is  very  likely 
what  underlies  the  unintelligible  i|1^i(^f\|<f  |^  I  d^^* 
of  the  I.O.  MS,  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Tib.  gcig  . 
tu  may  be  an  error  for  ishiff  ,  pa  =  ^n^.  Was  the 
original  ^l^^ft^^:  ? 

WTUX^^^^  (Tib.  htloil .  ^jaht .  ilta  .  iji .  tndah  .  sreg  • 
im  ,  caitf  where  sreg  *bum'  is  probably  a  mistake 
for  giags  ^ftfcf) :  Minaycff's  UH  i^+l^fifTe^lTF  gives  no 
meaning. 

Id.— r.  g^rf1*^<^<*dT%^r^in^  ia  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.;  Tib,  gzon  .  nu  .  ma  ,  /a  ,  rah  .  c/ntgs  ,  zio' ,  gf/i  , 
l/ia  .  dan  ,  l/ta  ,  min  ,  mams  =  %]^f<1^^9Z1^1  ^^l^^l^ 
does  not  correspond,  and  the  verse  is  hypejTnetrical. 
Was  the  original  zur  *  gyis  ,  bUa  («nrifl<1l*)  »  f^«'  - 
m^md  -  kgah  ? 

v.  16* — In  this  verse  the  Tib,  text  is  very  corrupt  and  the 
equivalents  in  some  cases  uncertain.  We  have  nan  . 
9pm  =  WJ,  *am  .  (it  .  m  =  MJfifXf^,  rgf/as  .  73^7  =  ^to, 
j^ro^  .  mkhar  .  /w  =  ^raftftj ;  i^s  ^'/^/flfh  ,  hgcd  =  ipf^ ,  and 
is  kun  *  ^fi  miswritten  for  ^  ?  ^sam  ,  iha  '  suburb  * 
and  gnas  .  cAc^;»  'great  place'  arc  no  doubt  stupid 
errors.  In  I.  3  there  are  two  sj^llables  wanting,  and 
the  expression  gzon  .  mi  .  mas  .  slf/c  .  (fnas  *  c/i^f/^s  is 
meaningless. 

In  the  Sanskrit  we  must  note  the  faulty  sandhi  of 
ijfirrw  (Minayeff  ^). 

V.  17.— r.  ipra^^rf^Cf^Tl,  (so  I.O.  MS.  and  Tib.) :  Minayeff 
reads  ii^<»  «qi^f1«fT^.     In  6  he  has  <«l|||4||. 

^ifilllT^  is  omitted  in  the  Tib.,  which  also  reads 
^fir  (t/iub  .  pa)  for  iT^ . 
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T.  18. — The  I.O.  MS.  here  agrees  with  MinayefE's  text,  which 
I  print.  The  Tib.  mast  have  read  ^^nqilH  (or 
iTOf!),  followed  perhaps  by  filW<n<H*|*»^i:»  It 
omits  ml .     What  is  HT«Q7rnrn  ? 

VY.  19-21  are  illegible  in  the  I.O.  MS.,  and  wanting  in  the 
Tibetan.  Minayeff's  text  agrees  (except  that  he  has 
f^nn  for  %^:)  with  the  Jain  Suprabhdta,  in  which 
also  TV.  19-20,  mutatis  mutandis,  recur.  In  v.  21  he 
has  ^pqfh- 

T.  22.— lyfi^^jjuilit  (I.O.  and  Tib.)  seems  preferable  to 
MinayefE's  Mr<<fctiS*H^>  and  it  is  supported  by  the 
Tibetan ;  but  both  are  grammatically  open  to  objection 
(v1X4)^4||ui  active,  *  scattering  round ' !). 

V.  23. — c.  '^Btfi(^[fiu^fjf4i^lli^  (so  I.O.  and  Tib.) :  Minayeff 

V.  24. — The  place  of  this  verse  is  supplied,  in  the  Tibetan, 
by  a  different  one,  perhaps  in  Sragdhara  metre,  which 
we  may  tentatively  render  as  follows :  — "  Having 
hymned  thee,  the  dawn  who  art  the  sole  powder  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind  (or  the  knowledge  of  thee,  the 
only  dawn,  which  is  a  powder  to  the  eye),  while  the 
ruler  of  the  three  worlds,  he  of  the  seven  steeds,  ever 
illumines  this  universe  with  his  rays,  may  those  who 
by  their  fortunate  glory  have  put  an  end  to  the 
path  of  evil  that  occupied  every  path  in  every  way 
enjoy  a  desired  elevation  with  happiness  according  to 
their  will."  Variants  in  Minayeff 's  text  are  M^^^, 
"Hf^^ ,   ti";^-  ,  for  WtTR,  ^rf^^: ,  and  rpf^ . 
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Art.  XXY, — Note  on  Nicolao  Manncct  and  hk  **  Stovia  do 
Mogor:'  By  William  Irvine,  M.R.A-S  ,  late  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service, 

In  1705  there  appeared  at  Paris  a  work  entitled  **  llistoire 
gen^nile  de  T  empire  mogol  deptiis  sa  fondation,  sur  les 
Memoires  portugaia  dc  M.  3Iunouchi,  Venition  "  {4to,  pp.  272, 
also  in  12mo,  2  vols.),  hy  Father  Fran9oia  Catron,  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  The  narrative  breaks  off  at  the  end  of 
the  war  of  succession  between  Aurangzeb  and  his  brothers 
(1658-9).  In  1715  the  same  writer  supplemented  the 
above  work  by  bringing  out  what  he  calls  a  Third  Part 
{4to,  pp.  107),  in  which  he  continues  the  story  to  the 
year  1707  and  the  battle  near  Agrah  between  two  sons 
of  Aurangzeb.  Besides  the  Hague  editions  in  1708  of  the 
French  text  of  1705,  English  translations  of  it  appeared 
in  1708>  1722  (second  edition),  and  1826  (a  new  translation) ; 
and  an  Italian  version  was  published  at  Venice  in  1731. 
Neither  in  English  nor  Italian  is  there  any  edition  of  the 
continuation  published  by  Catrou  in  1715. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Bobert  Onne  was  the  first 
historian  to  make  use  of  Catron's  work.  As  soon  as  the 
first  volume  of  his  **  Military  Transactions  "  was  published 
(1763) >  or  even  earlier,  Onne  began  to  collect  materials  for 
his  projected  continuation,  of  which  all  that  was  ever  written 
appeared  in  1782  under  the  title  of  **  Historical  Fragments" 
(164  pages  in  the  4to  edition  of  1805).  In  the  index, 
under  either  **  Catrou  *'  or  "  Manouchi,"  there  are  nineteen 
references*  In  his  first  note  on  the  book  (Note  iv),  he 
says  of  the  manuscript  that  it  is  **  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  into  Holland,  and  is  well  worth  recovering.'*     The 
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same  note,  after  praising  the  elegance  of  Catron's  style, 
comments  on  the  want  of  chronological  arrangement.  Both 
Grant  DufE,  "History  of  the  Mahrattas "  (1826),  and 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  "History  of  India"  (1841), 
quote  Catrou  (Manucci),  sometimes  with  approval,  at  other 
times  with  considerable  hesitation.  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  in 
his  "Bevenue  Eesources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 
1593  to  1707"  (1871),  relies  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
figures  given  by  Catrou  (4to  edition  of  1 705,  pp.  264-266). 
In  two  later  histories  the  evidence  of  Catrou  (Manucci) 
is  even  more  largely  referred  to  with  either  praise  or 
depreciation. 

In  1876  the  late  J.  Talboys  Wheeler  issued  vol.  iv, 
part  1,  of  his  "History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages." 
On  p.  xii  of  the  Introduction  to  this  volume  Mr.  Wheeler 
writes :  "  The  history  of  Father  Catrou  has  often  been  cited 
in  the  present  work.  It  forms  the  very  best  authority  for 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  Catron's  history 
of  this  period  is  in  accord  with  that  of  Bemier.  Catrou  is 
far  more  successful  than  Bernier  in  bringing  out  the  true 
character  of  the  leaders  in  the  great  war  which  brought  the 
reign  of  Shahjahan  to  a  close.  Manouchi  must  have  sent  to 
Europe  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  prominent 
actors.  Catrou  quotes  letters  which  reveal  the  inner  nature 
and  disposition  of  the  writers.  The  substiince  is  given  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  present  volume.  They  impart 
a  dramatic  character  to  the  history."  Mr.  Wheeler  returns 
to  the  subject  in  the  Introduction  to  vol.  iv,  part  2, 
published  in  1881,  adding  in  a  note  on  p.  viii :  **  the 
original  memoirs  written  in  Portuguese,  which  Manouchi 
sent  to  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  [i.e.  the 
eighteenth]  centurj-,  have  not  yet  been  discovered." 

The  next  writer  who  quotes  frequently  from  Catrou 
(there  are  ten  entries  in  his  index)  is  Professor  S.  Lane- 
Poole  in  his  "  Aurangzeb  "  ("  Riders  of  India,"  1893).  His 
verdict  on  ilanucci  is  as  depreciatory  as  Talboys  Wheeler's 
is  laudatory.  According  to  him  the  work  is  full  of  errors, 
it   siivours  strongly  of  the  chronique  acandaleme,  it  is   the 
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production  of  a  TDuliciouB  and  disappointed  backstairs  under- 
ling; on  the  other  hand,  the  **  Ilistoire  **  by  Cati*ou  "would 
be  invaluable,  if  there  were  any  metins  of  authenticating  it 
by  comparison  with  Hanucei's  MS/*  Probably  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  extremes,  but  will  be  found  very 
much  nearer  to  Talboya  WTieeler's  than  to  Lane-Poole's 
position.  Again,  there  is  an  article  on  "Travels  in  the 
Mogul  Empire  **  in  the  Quarterbj  lieview  for  April, 
1803  (p,  510),  which  is  most  probably  from  the  hand  of 
Professor  8.  Lane-Poole,  where  the  question  of  Manucci'a 
authority  as  a  writer  of  history  in  thus  summed  up: — 
*'Mueh  of  this  criticism  may  be  succeasfully  combated,  if 
the  Portuguese  text  cxin  be  produced  and  the  blame  for  the 
numerous  errors  of  the  published  work  thrown  upon  the 
editor.  But  until  this  is  done  Catrou-Manouchi  cannot 
safely  bo  relied  upon  as  an  authority  for  3Iogul  history," 
My  object  here  is  to  show  that  the  Portuguese  (and  in  parts 
French)  text  of  Manucci  can  be  produced,  that,  in  fact, 
two  copies  of  that  t^ixt  are  in  existence,  that  it  can  be 
translat^Ki  and  published  by  anyone  who  will  undertake 
til©  labour  and  expense  of  such  a  task.  I  am  idi-eady  in 
possession  of  transcripts  of  the  text  which  have  been  made 
for  me  at  Berlin  and  Venice, 

In  1700  Nieolao  Manucci  sent  from  Madras  by  the  hands 
of  M*  Deslandes,  a  Pondicherry  official,  the  tirst  three 
parts  of  **Storia  do  Mogor."  Owing  to  M.  Dcslandes* 
appointment  (28th  Dec,,  170^5)  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  died  on  the  13th  Feb,,  170<J,  the  pi^ject  fell  through 
of  publishing  the  work  under  the  auspices  of  Louis  XIV, 
In  India  the  Jesuits  had  already  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain 
possession  of  it ;  in  Europe  they  were  more  suecesiifuL 
M.  Deslandes  lent  the  MS.  to  Pere  Catrou,  tmd  the  result 
was  the  publication  of  the  **  Histoii»e,**  as  already  stated. 
The  MS.  was  deposited  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clareraont 
at  Paris;  a  building  situated  opposite  8t,  Etienne-du-Mont 
and  behind  the  Pantheon,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Lycee 
Henri  IV,  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  sale  of  their 
property  was  decreed,  and  Manucci 's  MS.  was  entered  aa 
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No.  856  in  the  Kst  drawn  up  by  the  Commissary  under  the 
Arrit  of  the  5th  July,  1763.  Baron  Gerard  Meermann 
(1722-1774)  bought  and  took  to  the  Hague  349  MSS.^ 
among  them  the  three  volumes  of  the  "Storia  do  Mogor." 
On  the  death  of  his  son,  Comte  Jean  Meermann  (1753— 
1825),  the  Jesuit  MSS.,  then  reduced  to  250  in  number, 
were  sold.  Of  these  190  (including  the  "  Storia  do  Mogor  ") 
were  acquired  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  the  great  collector 
of  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  and  Thirlestane  House,. 
Cheltenham.  The  Manucci  work  is  entered  as  General 
No.  1945  in  the  privately  printed  "Catalogus  Idbrorum 
.  .  .  .  ab  anno  1824  ad  1837,"  under  the  title  "  Historia 
de  Mogol."  After  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  hi* 
heirs  began  to  sell  his  vast  collections;  and  in  1887  the 
Konigliche  Bibliothek  at  Berlin  bought  a  number  of  his 
manuscripts,  in  the  purchase  being  included  the  "  Storia  da 
Mogor."  The  three  volumes  are  now  in  the  said  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin,  imder  the  designation  of  Phillippa 
No.  1945  ;  and  they  are  fully  catalogued  on  p.  24  of 
"  Die  Bomanische  Meermann  Handschriften  des  Sir  Thoma» 
Phillipps  in  der  koniglichen  Bibliotheke  zu  Berlin,  be- 
schrieben  von  Alfred  Schulze"  (4to,  Berlin,  1892).  In 
1901  the  three  volumes  were  transcribed  for  me  by  Herr 
A.  Otto,  whose  services  were  very  kindly  procured  for  me 
by  Professor  L.  Stern,  the  Librarian. 

After  the  dispatch  to  Europe  of  three  parts,  bringing 
events  up  to  1700,  Manucci  went  on  with  a  fourth  part, 
commencing  with  the  eighteenth  century  (1701).  Some 
time  in  1704  or  1705  (the  "approbation"  or  permission 
to  print  is  dated  the  10th  April,  1704)  Catrou  sent  to 
Manucci  an  advance  copy  of  his  preface.  Manucci  was 
very  angry ;  he  wrote  in  regard  to  Catrou,  "  But  seeing 
that  he  meant  to  make  the  work  one  to  his  own  glory,  and 
mix  me  up  with  the  fables  told  by  other  authors,  thereby 
usurping  the  result  of  my  labours  and  fatigues  during  so 
many  years,  and  of  my  great  expenditure,  while  he  would 
have  the  coin  and  honour;  I  requested  him  to  return  the 
work  to  me."     To  make  sure  of  non-suppression,  Manucci 
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put  to  Europe  the  origiual  rough  draft  of  the  first  three 
pirts,  and  the  new  fourth  part,  by  the  hands  of  Fother 
Eusebius,  of  Bourgesi,  a  French  Capucin,  to  whom  he  made 
over  a  Latin  lett-er  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  dated 
Madraspaten  (i.e.  Madras),  the  15th  January,  1705  (170Ji*). 
These  documents  were  made  over  to  Lorenzo  Tiepolo  (1673- 
1742),  Venetian  ambassador  to  France  (1701-1708),  and  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Senate?,  who  deposited  them  in  the 
Library  of  St.  Mark  (which  in  1902  was  housed  in  the 
Doge's  Palace).  The  fifth  part  (which  only  exists  in  full  in 
Italian)  reached  Venice  at  some  date  before  Februar)^  1712. 
In  1741,  when  the  above-named  L.  Tiepolo  had  become 
Librarian  of  St..  Mark,  A.  M.  Zanetti  and  another  published 
at  Venice  a  folio  volume  **Latina  et  Italica  D.  Morci 
Bibliotheca  Codicum  nianu  -  scriptorum  .  »  .  .'*  On 
pp.  235,  236,  Zanetti  gives  a  full  description  of  Manucci's 
MS.  of  778  folios,  Codex  No.  xliv.  He  also  describes 
Codex  xlv,  of  740  folios,  which  is  a  translation  of  No.  xliv 
into  Italian  by  Conte  St^fano  Nivibus  Cardeira,  Portuguese, 
the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Padua* 
There  were  also  in  Zanetti's  time  two  volumes  of  pictures* 
one  of  portrait*,  the  other  of  gods  and  goddesses*  From 
the  former  of  these  volumes  the  cataloguer  gives  somr 
reproductions  in  the  shape  of  three  very  fine  copper-plate 
engravings  of  (I)  Taimur  and  thirty-one  other  figures, 
(2)  Aiirangzeb,  an  old  man  on  a  white  horse,  readings 
twenty -five  figures  on  foot,  (3)  a  portrait  of  N.  Manuoci, 
a  stout,  whit^-faced  man,  entirely  shaven,  dressed  in  Indian 
costume,  looking  to  left.,  and  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  very  dark 
man*  Part  iv  from  Codex  xliv  and  part  v  from  Codex  xlv 
were  transcribed  for  me  in  1902  by  Signori  Gilberto  Mioni 
and  Carlo  Alberto  Corti,  of  the  St.  Mark  Library,  through 
the  good  offices  of  Professor  Dottoro  Giulio  Coggiola,  sub- 
librarian* 

As  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  would  appear 
that  besides  his  manuscript  Manucei  sent  to  Europe  two 
volumes  of  paintings.  Of  these  only  one  is  now  forthcoming 
at  Venice^  Classe  vit  Codioe  cxxxvi,  pictures  of  god^  and 
f.1i.A.«.  1903.  47 
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goddesses,  with  a  few  battle-pieces,  all  in  colours,  and  two 
plans  of  a  battle  (that  of  Jajau  in  June,  1707).  The  volume 
bears  a  large  book-plate  with  the  arms  of  Venice,  the  year 
1722,  and  the  name  of  the  then  librarian,  Hieronomo  Yeniero. 
Of  the  portraits  the  only  trace  left  at  Venice  is  in  Classe  vi, 
Oodice  ccclxY,  which  consists  of  Italian  descriptions  of  each 
portrait.  Cardinal  Placido  Zurla,  writing  in  1818,  "Di 
Marco  Polo  .  .  .  ,"  says  on  p.  293  that  the  Manucci 
MS.,  "  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  library,  had  been  irre- 
coverably mislaid  (smarrito)  in  the  late  political  troubles.'* 
The  librarian  thinks  this  a  very  inexact  statement ;  he  holds 
that  one  volume  was  stolen  (rapito),  not  mislaid.  The  manu- 
scripts Cod.  xliv  and  xlv  were  apparently  never  appropriated 
or  removed  by  the  French.  But  the  volume  of  portraits  was 
made  over  in  1797  to  the  French  commissary,  M.  Brunet, 
was  removed  to  Paris,  and  has  never  been  restored.  The 
volume  is  now  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris,  depart- 
ment of  Engravings,  No.  O.D.  45,  reserve ;  and  although 
rebound  in  scarlet  morocco,  sprinkled  with  the  imperial  bc^s 
in  gold,  it  still  bears  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  cover  the 
diamond-shaped  impress  (on  calf  leather)  of  the  San  Marco 
Library,  identical  with  that  on  the  outside  of  Codex  xliv 
(Zanetti)  still  at  Venice.  There  is  a  list  of  the  fifty-six 
pictures,  "  d*une  splendide  execution ''  in  E.  Blochet's 
'*  Inventaire  et  Description  .  .  .  .  "  (Paris,  1900). 
M.  Blochet  had  already  reproduced  one  of  these  pictures  in 
''  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  "  (1897),  p.  281,  the  portrait  of 
Khusru,  son  of  Jahanglr. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  what  I  have  found  in  Manucci,  so 
far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  study  him.  In  the  very  first 
chapter,  the  account  of  his  journey  from  Venice  to  India,  he 
throws  unexpected  light  on  an  obscure,  one  might  almost  say 
an  imknown,  episode  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  England 
with  Persia,  the  mission  of  Viscount  Bellamont  (Henry  Bard) 
from  the  exiled  Charles  II  to  Shiih  Abbiis.  Manucci,  a  lad 
who  had  run  away  from  home,  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Lord  Bellamont,  and  travelled  with  him  from  SmjTua  to 
Qazw4n,  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Gombroon  (Bandar  Abbas),  Surat, 
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Burhanpiir,  Sironj.  Dholpur,  and  Agrah,  Manucci  was  with 
the  ambassador  when  he  died  suddenly  in  June  (1656?) 
near  Hodal,  a  sarde  on  the  road  between  Mathura  and  DihlL 
Dr.  C.  H,  Firth,  of  Oxford,  the  greatest  Uving  authority  on 
the  history  of  that  period,  ia  prepared  to  accept  Manucci's 
account  of  Bellaniont's  mission  in  preference  to  that  in  the 
•'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  which  is  in  Dr.  Firth's 
opinion  Terj'  unsatisfaetory.  Bollaraont*9  doings  in  Persia 
and  his  arrival  at  Surat  (January,  1656)  are  confirmed  by 
records  still  in  the  India  Office ;  though,  unfortunately,  the 
archives  of  the  East  India  Company  become  defective  at 
this  point ;  and  I  can  trace  no  report  of  the  ambassador's 
progress  beyond  Surat. 

In  one  way,  more  than  in  any  other,  Catrou  has  wronged 
Manucci ;  I  refer  to  the  total  suppression  of  Manucci's 
personal  narrative,  thereby  giving  rise,  as  I  believe,  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  adverse  comment  on  the  historical 
portion  of  the  "Storia"  which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
'*  Histoirc."  The  unpublished  text  ia  full  of  Maiiucci*s  own 
adventures ;  and  it  is  these,  mostly  interesting  for  their  own 
«akc  and  excellently  narrated,  which  give  to  his  work 
a  vivacity  and  naturalness  that  go  far  to  remove  the  feeling 
of  distrust  inspired  by  a  perusal  of  Catrou^s  "  Histoire." 
Ctitrou  was  too  much  concerned  with  classical  models, 
elegance  of  style,  and  the  dignity  of  history  to  do  justice 
to  a  writer  like  Manucci.  Moreover,  Catron's  method  of 
dealing  with  his  authority  suppresses  one  fact»  on  which 
I  would  insist,  the  unusiml  range  of  Manucci 'b  journeyings 
in  India* 

Not  only  did  Manucci  Icnow  Agrah  and  DihU,  but  he  had 
lived  for  years  at  Labor;  had  been  for  months  besieged 
in  Bhalckar  fort  in  Siud  ;  had  travelled  from  Agmh  vii 
Allahabad,  Benarei<,  Patnah,  Dhakka,  and  Balasore  to  Hugli, 
thence  back  by  Qasimbazar,  Rajmahal,  Patnah,  and  Allahabad 
to  Agrah  and  Dihli.  As  captain  of  Kajah  Jai  Singh's 
artillery,  ho  marched  from  Dihli  to  Aurangabad  and  thence 
tfiwarfls  Bijapur ;  resigning  that  sendee,  he  proceeded  to 
^asssein    nnd  Ooa.     Iletuming  to  Hindustan  he  kc  tiled  a» 
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a  physician  at  Labor;  next  he  removed  to  Bandora,  nine 
miles  north  of  Bombay,  but  on  the  loss  of  his  fortune,, 
returned  to  DibK.  In  1679  the  eldest  Prince  (Muhammad 
Mu'azzam,  Shah  *Alam)  took  him  as  his  physician,  and  he 
accompanied  his  employer  first  to  the  Dakhin,  then  on  the 
return  march  to  Chitor  and  Ajmer  and  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Rana  and  Prince  Akbar  ;  finally 
accompanying  the  imperial  army  from  Ajmer  to  Aurangabad 
(1681).  On  a  pretext  of  two  months'  leave,  he  quitted  the 
army  (1682  or  1683)  and  found  his  way  \i&  Surat  and 
Damaim  to  Goa.  There  he  played  a  part  in  the  negociations^ 
between  the  Portuguese  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sambha  Ji, 
Mahrattah,  and  Shah  *Alam  on  the  other.  For  these  service* 
he  obtained  from  the  Portuguese  in  1684  the  order  of  St.  Jago. 
On  visiting  Shah  'Alam's  camp,  that  prince  detained  him 
and  made  him  resume  his  duties ;  but  soon  he  managed  to 
escape  to  Gulkhandah  and  thence  to  the  east  coast.  From 
1686  he  Kved  at  Madras,  where  he  married  the  widow  of 
an  Englishman,  and  owned  a  house  and  garden.  He  died 
at  some  unascertained  date  subsequent  to  February  1709, 
having  been  employed  several  times  by  Governor  Pitt  as 
a  negociator.  Such  a  range  of  experience  is,  I  think, 
unparalleled  in  the  case  of  any  oilier  writer  of  his  class. 

I  will  now  run  rapidly  over  the  chief  historical  events 
that  are  dealt  with  by  Manucci,  in  regard  to  which  he 
was  a  contemporary,  and  in  some  cases  an  eye-witness. 
He  was  present  with  the  army  under  Diira  Shukoh  which 
left  Agrah  on  the  14th  May,  1658,  and  he  took  part  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Samfigarh  on  the  4th  June,  1658.  He  was 
in  Aurangzeb's  camp  when  Murad  Bakhsh  was  entrapped 
and  seized ;  he  joined  Diim  at  Liihor,  marched  with  him  to 
Bhakkar,  and  commanded  the  artillery  during  its  invest- 
ment. He  describes  the  circumstances  of  Dam's  betrayal 
and  death,  and  the  merited  fate  of  his  betrayer.  He  recounts 
the  story  of  Tarblyat  Khan's  embassy  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
the  insults  he  received,  the  burning  of  his  beard,  and  the 
ribald  parody  of  'Alamglr's  coin,  as  then  current  at  the 
Persian  Court — 
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Sikkah  zad  ha  qurS'i-panir 
Barwhr-kush  -  i-pidar-gir} 

**  Struck  com  on  a  round  of  cheese 
The  brother-slayer,  tho  father-seizer.'* 

The  campaign  roimd  Goa  is  fully  treated  (168*3-1686),  and 
the  Mogul  attacks  on  and  conquest  of  Gulkhandah  (1685- 
1687)  are  well  described.  In  the  later  years  (1686-1709) 
there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  heathen  practices 
wfiich  the  Jesuits  allowed  to  continue  among  their  converts, 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  persecutions  of  Clii'istians 
at  Tanjor,  of  the  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Oapucins  over  the  spiritual  charge  of  Madras,  of  the  visit  of 
enquiry  by  Cardinal  Charles  Thomas  de  Toumon  (1668-1710), 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  There  are  also  the  detailed  report  of 
a  case  before  the  Inquisition  at  Goa  in  1650,  given  to  the 
author  by  Father  Ephrem,  Capucin,  the  accused  (he  was 
Roman  Catholic  cliaplain  of  Madras,  and  died  there  in  1694) ; 
and  a  statement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capucins,  most  spiritedly  written,  possibly  by  a  priest  and 
not  by  Manucci  himseLt',  reinforced  with  copious  quotations 
from  the  Vulgate.  Then  we  have  many  detailed  accounts  of 
AurongzeVs  movements  between  1700  and  1707,  with 
references  to  the  desolate  state  of  the  country,  a  long  drought 
from  1702  to  1704»  and  the  encroachments  of  the  Mahrattahs 
at  ilasuUpatam  and  as  fur  north  as  Gwaliyar.  When  Jladras 
was  invested  by  Daud  Khan  in  1702,  Manucci  and  a  Brahman 
were  sent  out  to  negociate ;  and  our  author  tells  the  whole 
storv  from  his  point  of  view.  Thei*e  is  also  an  excellent 
account  of  an  attack  on  Cuddalore  by  Sulaiman  Khan,  PannT, 
brother  of  Daiid  Khan.  In  short,  the  work  positively  teema 
with  facta  and  is  of  the  most  absorbing  interest;  it  would 


*  *Yh^  onjEina]  words  tluiM  imitated  in  sound  are  t-^ 

Sikhih  uid  darjtthan  thQ  miht-i'tnanlr 
Shah  AtiraHgz«b'i^' Aiani^tr. 

I'hi'  i'hJcJ  offence  tii  tho  Shiih  of  PerBifl  cAme  trom  the  title  tAken  by  ^Aljaiagirp 
the  **  World -nker*';  and  the  P«rdaa  Court  reffrntd  to  the  Indkii  Emperor 
M^  the  *'  Hlfu^k-raan.*' 
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cover  many  pages  if  I  gave  merely  the  barest  enumeration  of 
names,  places,  and  events  occurring  in  it. 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time  for  a  critical 
examination  of  Manucci's  merits  or  demerits  as  an  historian. 
But  I  have  said  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  prove  that  no 
writer  of  Indian  history  for  the  period  covered  by  him  (1658— 
1709)  will  be  worthy  of  serious  attention  imless  he  can  show 
that  he  has  diligently  studied  and  thoroughly  digested  the 
text  of  Manucci.  Credulous,  superstitious,  at  times  garrulous, 
he  may  be ;  but  he  was  a  keen  observer  with  unusual 
opportunities.  It  is  little  better  than  a  commonplace  to 
remark  on  the  value  to  the  historian  of  the  East  of  first-hand 
narratives  by  European  contemporaries.  What  to  the  Oriental 
is  self-evident  and  a  matter  of  course,  strikes  the  European 
as  novel  and  worthy  of  record ;  and  the  way  that  a  European 
presents  the  facts  is  much  more  likely  to  be  understood  by 
us.  The  inestimable  value  of  Bemier's  work  has  never  been 
disputed  ;  in  my  opinion,  Manucci,  although  inferior  in  some 
respects,  is  in  others  distinctly  superior.  Manucci  ought  to 
occupy  a  place  at  Bemier's  side  as  the  best  European 
authority  for  the  history  of  India  in  the  years  succeeding 
those  dealt  with  by  the  earlier  writer, 

June  22nd,  1903. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    REMAllXS. 

Since  writing  the  above  Note,  I  have  come  across  tlirof 
other  references  to  Manucci.  In  **  Studii  Biografici  e 
Bibliografici  sulla  Storia  della  Geografia  in  Italia,"  by 
P.  Amat  de  S.  Filippo  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  Roma,  1882), 
there  h  on  p.  440,  vol.  i,  an  entry  devoted  to  Nicolao  Manucci. 
Reference  is  made  therein  to  the  original  manuscript  in  tlie 
Marciana  library  at  Venice  and  to  tlic  Italian  translation 
by  tlie  Conte  Stefano  a  Nivibus  Cardcira.  Three  sources 
are  quoted — Legrenzi,  Foscarini,  and  Zurla.  I  have  already 
referred    to    Cardinal    Zurla's    work.      Angiolo    Legrenzi,. 
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^etian,  published  a  small  book  at  Venice  in  1705  called 
**  II  Pellegrino  nell'  Asia  .  ,  .  /*  in  a  preface  and 
four  parts.  The  third  book,  pp.  192-310  of  part  ii,  contains 
his  travels  in  India ;  and  on  p*  223  he  speaks  of  meeting 
Manucci  at  Aurangabad  in  1679.  In  part  v,  folio  221, 
Manucci  mentions  the  visit  of  this  Angiolo  Legrenzi  to 
Aurang-abad.  Marco  Nicolao  Foscarini  (bom  4th  February, 
1G93,  died  aist  March,  1763.  Doge  from  1762)  published 
in  1752  his  "  Delhi  Litteraturu  Veneziana/*  On  p.  441 
(edition  of  1854)  Foscarini  speaks  of  Manucci  (calling 
him  in  error  Antonio  Manuzio),  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
Mai-ciana,  and  of  Catrou's  French  **  Ilistoire/'  Foscarini 
emits  the  sound  criticism  that  few  will  approve  of  the 
entire  suppression  by  the  Frenchman  of  Manucci's  strictures 
on  the  Jesuits'  mode  of  conducting  Christian  missions  in 
India.  In  addition  to  the  passages  referring  to  missions  it 
would  be  possible,  as  Foscarini  points  out,  to  collect  from 
parts  i  to  iii  many  things  entirely  omitted  by  Catrou, 
such  as  strange  and  excellent  information  about  the  natural 
history  of  Hindustan  and  the  social  customs  of  the  people, 
Hindu  and  Mahomedau.  **  There  is  also  much  in  partR 
iv  and  v,  those  that  Catrou  never  saw "  ;  and  from  the 
**  Storia  "  could  be  put  together  a  life  of  Manucci,  chefu  piena 
(i^accidenti  curiosi.  Foscarini  had  heard  that  Manucci  died 
in  1717  as  an  octogenarian.  Strangely  enough  I  discovered 
a  few  days  ago,  quite  by  accident,  that  Miss  Manniog 
pofisesses  a  set  of  Indian  views  (lithographs)  taken  from 
some  Italian  book  (not  yet  identified).  Among  these  are 
four  coloured  portraits,  of  which  two,  those  of  Akbar  and 
Aurangzeb,  purport  to  be  taken  "  from  a  manuscript  of 
Manucci."  It  may  turn  out  when  the  book  is  found  that 
these  were  copied  from  the  volume  0,D,  45,  Hwve^  now 
in  Paris. 

July  Ut,  i\}\}6. 
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Art.  XXVI. — An  early  Judceo- Persian  Docttment/rom  Khotan^ 
in  the  Stein  Collection^  mth  other  early  Persian  Documents. 
By  D.  S.  Margoliouth  ;  with  an  Introductory  Note 
by  M.  A.  Stein  and  communications  from  W.  Bacher, 
A.  E.  Cowley,  and  J.  Wiesner. 


Introductory  Note. 

The  early  Persian  docimient  written  in  Hebrew  characters 
which  Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  has  at  my  request 
kindly  undertaken  to  publish,  and  of  which  his  present  paper 
is  intended  to  furnish  a  preliminary  account,  was  obtained 
by  me  in  the  course  of  my  journey  of  archaeological  ex- 
ploration in  Chinese  Turkestan  carried  out  during  1900-1, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Small  as  this  fragmentary  document  might  appear  by  the 
side  of  the  ample  finds  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  records 
in  £haroshthi  and  Brahml,  Tibetan  and  Chinese,  which 
rewarded  my  excavations  at  sand-buried  sites  of  the  Khotan 
desert,  I  did  not  fail  to  recognise  from  the  first  its  claim  to 
special  interest,  as  it  is  the  sole  specimen  of  early  Hebrew 
script  which  has  as  yet  come  to  light  in  that  region.  But 
the  particular  circumstances  attending  its  discovery  made  it 
desirable  to  postpone  any  notice  imtil  the  doubts  to  which 
they  might  give  rise  had  been  critically  examined,  and  if 
possible  also  settled,  by  competent  experts.  These  opinions 
of  experts  did  not  become  available  to  me  until  after  I  had 
preps^red  my  Preliminary  Report  on  the  journey  as  well 
.as    my  Personal   Narrative  of    it,    which   has   now   been 
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published.^  It  has  thus  been  left  for  the  present  occasion 
briefly  to  relate  the  circumstances  in  which  the  dociiment 
was  obtained  by  me,  and  to  explain  the  conclusions  which, 
I  believe,  can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  its  probable  origin 
and  date. 

In  Chapters  XVIII.-XX.  of  my  Personal  Narrative  I  have 
already  given  a  fairly  detailed  description  of  my  explorations 
at  the  ancient  site  known  to  Khotan  *  treasure-seekers'  by  the 
name  of  Danddn-  Uiliq  and  situated  among  the  dunes  of  the 
Taklamakan  desert,  some  seventy  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Khotan  oasis.*  By  means  of  almost  continuous  excavation 
work  which  kept  me  and  my  little  force  of  labourers  busy 
from  morning  until  nightfall,  I  had  succeeded  between  the 
18th  December,  1900,  and  4th  January,  1901,  in  clearing  the 
interiors  of  those  numerous  small  Buddhist  shrines  and 
dwelling-houses,  the  remains  of  which,  scattered  in  groups 
over  the  ruined  area,  could  be  traced  under  the  cover  of  drift 
sand.  Apart  from  many  interesting  remains  of  Buddhist  art 
in  the  form  of  stucco  relievos,  painted  panels  and  frescoes, 
these  excavations  yielded  ample  finds  of  manuscript  leaves  in 
Sanskrit  and  a  Central- Asian  language  (in  Brahmi  script),  as 
well  as  of  Chinese  documents, — all  these  are  written  on  paper. 

But  the  occurrence  of  these  epigraphic  relics  was  very 
unequal,  some  of  the  largest  of  the  structures  brought  to 
light  proving  in  this  respect  complete  *  blanks.'  There  was 
ample  evidence  to  support  the  statement  of  Turdi,  the  honest 
old  *  treasure-seeker,'  who  served  me  as  guide,  that  several 
of  the  ruins,  even  such  as  I  found  covered  up  again  by 
deep  sand,  had  on  one  or  the  other  occasion  been  dug  into 
and  disturbed  by  parties  of  adventurous  natives.  These 
periodically  visit  the  site  in  search  of  *  treasure '  during  the 

^  Preliminary  Report  on  a  journry  of  archaological  and  topographical 
exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan^  by  M.  A.  Stein,  Indian  Educational  Service. 
Published  under  the  authorit)'  of  H.M.'s  Secretar}-  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
London,  1901  ;  pp.  71,  quarto,  with  16  plates. 

Sand-buried  ruins  of  Khotan  :  Ptrsonal  Narrative  of  a  journey  of  arehttologieal 
and  geographical  exploration  in  Chinese  Turkestan^  with  a  map  from  original 
surveys  and  numerous  illustrations,  by  M.  Aurbl  Steix.  London  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin),  1903  ;  pp.  xliii  +  624,  8vo. 

2  See  Sand-buried  ruins  of  Khotan,  pp.  281-324. 
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winter,  wlien  the  absence  of  sand-storms  renders  the  dreuded 
desert  acces!?ible,  and  the  condition  of  some  etractures  which 
the  movement  of  the  dunos  had  left  more  or  less  exposed 
during  recent  years  fuUy  illustruted  the  destructive  results 
of  their  operations,^ 

By  the  4th  of  January,  1901,  I  had  completed  the  task 
which,  with  due  regard  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
site  and  the  available  working  season,  I  could  hope  to 
accomplish  at  Dandan-UiUq.  I  accordingly  hastened  to 
transfer  my  camp  to  some  ruins  known  by  the  name  of 
Jtawak,  which  Turdi  had  reported  to  me  as  situated  at  the 
distance  of  a  day*s  march  among  the  higher  dmies  northward. 
As  I  knew  these  remains  to  be  small  in  extent  and  not  likely 
to  offer  much  scope  for  excavations,  I  decided  before  leaving 
Daudiln-Uiliq  to  pay  o£E  and  dismiss  to  their  home  a  portion 
of  my  contingent  of  labourers  whom  the  privations  and 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  weeks  of  hard  work  in  the  wintry 
de&ert  had  already  severely  tried.  On  the  evening  of  the 
following  day,  when  returning  from  the  examination  of 
the  ruined  structures  briefly  described  in  my  Pei^mnal 
NarratiPe^^  I  was  surprised  to  find  my  Rawok  camp  joined 
again  by  a  simdl  party  from  among  the  men  I  had  dismissed 
at  Dandan-Uiliq.  Apparently  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest,  they  had  put  off  the  start  on  the  weary  tramp  across 
the  sand-dunes  back  to  the  Tawakkel  oasis,  in  order  to 
indulge  freely  for  a  day  or  two  in  that  traditional  pastime 

[described  as  *  treasure-seeking  *  at  ancient  sites,  which,  like 
washing  for  gold  and  jade-digging  near  the  river-beds, 
presents  to  the  average  Khotan  cultivator  all  the  fascinations 
of  a  kind  of  lottery.^ 
They  relate  that  while  *  prospecting '  in  their  own  fashion 
among  the  ruins,  they  had  scraped  away  the  sand  outside  the 
broken  east  wall  of  an  ancient  dwelling-house  (marked  by 
me  I>.  XIII.),  the  remains  of  which  laj^  not  far  to  the  south 
of  my  former  camping-pluce.      The  interior  of  this  fairly 


'  Cumpart  A,. 


78,  307»  321. 
_L12,  257,  270,  Bk. 
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conspicuous  ruin  had  previously  been  cleared  iinder  my 
supervision  from  the  sand  filling  it,  but  without  any  objects 
being  found  apart  from  a  large  mud-built  fireplace  and 
a  wooden  cornice.  According  to  the  information  then  given 
by  Turdi,  a  considerable  nimiber  of  large  silver  pieces,  in 
the  customary  shape  of  the  Chinese  horse-shoes  or  *  Yambns,' 
had  been  discovered  in  this  house  some  thirty  years  previously, 
when  he  was  a  youth.  He  also  well  remembered  that  the 
Tuin  had  subsequently  been  repeatedly  searched  by  other 
treasure-seeking  parties  in  the  vain  hope  of  similar  lucky 
hauls. 

My  Tawakkel  labourers,  who  had  also  wished  to  try  their 
luck  here,  declared  their  search  for  *  silver  or  gold '  to  have 
been  equally  fruitless.  But  while  scraping  among  what 
appears  to  have  been  miscellaneous  debris  thrown  outside 
by  previous  treasure-seekers,  they  had  come  upon  the  two 
antiques  which  they  now  brought  to  me  in  the  hope  of 
a  reward.  One  of  them  was  a  piece  of  coarse  stucco,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  found  applied  as  wall-plaster  in  most 
of  the  Dandan-Uiliq  buildings,  showing  some  much-effaced 
Chinese  characters  arranged  in  three  lines  within  a  frame 
of  black  lines  measuring  about  5  by  3  inches. 

The  other  find,  as  it  then  presented  itself,  was  a  lump  of 
thin  brownish  paper,  so  closely  crumpled  up  that  in  the 
absence  of  proper  appliances  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
attempt  its  opening  and  unfolding.  Only  where  one  edge 
of  the  paper  could  be  partially  loosened  was  I  able  to  make 
out  some  characters  which  manifestly  looked  like  cursive 
Hebrew.  It  was  not  until  this  compressed  mass  of  ancient 
waste-paper  had  undergone  careful  treatment  imder  the 
expert  hands  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Manuscript  Department 
of  the  British  Museum,  that  it  resolved  itself  into  the 
relatively  large  but  unfortunately  much-mutilated  fragment 
of  the  Judaco- Persian  document  discussed  below  by  Professor 
Margoliouth.  The  extant  portion  of  the  document,  with  its 
closely  ^\Trttcll  thirty- seven  lines,  covers  one  side  of  a  piece 
of  paper  nearly  16  inches  in  height,  and  apparently  pre- 
serving   its    original   dimensions    in    that  direction.      The 
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original  width  of  the  paper  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  on 
either  side  the  fragment  is  badly  toni  and  presents  ragged 
sedges,  the  actual  width  varying  from  4  to  8  inches. 

The  circumstiinces  in  which  these  two  finds  had  reached 
me  made  rae  at  the  time  with  special  keenness  regret  the 
limitations  of  ray  philological  equipment  ;  it  comprises 
neither  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  nor  of  Hebrew,  and  con- 
sequently I  w'as  imable  even  approximately  to  judge  from  the 
script!*  themselves  as  to  the  character  and  age  of  the  object** 
brought  before  me.  Yet  it  was  evident  that  a  definite 
opinion  as  regards  their  origin  and  critical  value  could  safely 
be  based  only  upon  such  internal  proofs  as  the  analysis  of 
these  remains  would  disclose.  They  had  not  been  unearthed 
in  ray  presence  nor  under  my  directions,  and  I  felt  bound 
to  attach  importiince  tru  this  want  of  decisive  i>er8onal 
observation  in  view  of  what  evidence  previously  coUected 
at  Khotan  had  taught  me  of  possible  risks  of  iioposturc. 

The  story  of  Iwlam  Akhun's  forgeries,  which  I  had  then 
already  strong  reasons  to  suspect^  and  which  I  subsequently 
was  able  to  expose  in  full  detail,  has  been  told  by  me 
elsewhere.'  It  i^  true  that  the  *  ancient  maimscripts  '  and 
'  block  prints  *  manufactured  by  this  clever  scoundrel,  which 
for  some  years  found  such  roiidy  sale  among  European 
travellers  and  collectors,  invariably  showed  only  *  unknown 
characters/  the  forgers  never  having  succeeded  in  imitating 
the  characters  of  any  known  script  in  a  consecutive  text^ 
Tliere  was  also  the  reassuiing  fact  that  TshTra  Akhiln  had 
been  cautious  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his*  productions 
[carefully  out  of  my  way.  Besides,  it  would  have  required 
a  strong  detective  imagination  to  trace  any  connection 
between  the  forger  then  away  from  Khotiiii  and  the  labourers 
I  had  personally  selected  for  my  expedition  to  Dandiin* 
TTiliq  from  among  the  young  agriculturists  of  the  Tawakkel 
hamlets. 

Yet  impressed  as  I  was  with  the  necessity  of  being 
oonstanUy  on   my  guai'd,   I   had  endeavoured  to  exercise 

»  nee  Hmnn  a/  Kh<fUn,  Chop.  XXSl.  (pp.  469^Sl}  ;  Pi^UmtHaty  Mfport^ 
pp.  4W  wi«|. 
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the  closest  wat^sh  while  the  excavations  at  the  site  were 
proceeding  in  order  to  be  able  by  immediate  personal 
observation  to  authenticate  any  antiquarian  objects  brought 
to  light.  Hence  I  felt  all  the  more  thoroughly  the  want 
of  equally  precise  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  two  curious 
finds  brought  to  me  after  my  departure  from  Dandan-Uiliq. 
I  closely  examined  the  several  men  who  alleged  to  have  been 
present  at  their  discovery,  and  found  that  their  separate 
statements  mutually  agreed  well.  A  post-factum  inspection 
of  the  find-place  with  a  view  to  testing  the  correctness  of 
their  report,  held  out  little  hope  of  additional  assurance; 
for  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  expect  that  the  loose  sand 
outside  the  ruined  structure  from  which  those  small  objects 
had  avowedly  been  scraped  out,  should  retain  any  distinct 
irace  of  their  original  position. 

In  the  end  consideration  for  the  serious  practical 
difficulties  ahead  obliged  me  to  abandon  the  thought  of 
a  return  to  Dandan-Uiliq.  I  was  on  the  eve  of  the  trying 
march  which  was  to  take  me  and  my  camp  in  accordance 
with  previous  arrangements  across  the  desert  to  the  Keriya 
River.  My  camels,  which  had  rejoined  me  from  the 
jungle  along  the  latter,  and  by  which  alone  the  move  could 
be  effected,  had  subsisted  on  the  scantiest  of  rations  and 
practically  without  water  for  fully  five  days  already.  Thej"  had 
now  to  face  three  more  days'  difficult  marching  across  truly 
fonnidable  dunes  of  siind,  and  under  baggage  loads  which, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using  other  transport,  were 
exceptionally  heavy.  A  return  to  Dandan-Uiliq  against 
the  original  carefully  calculated  programme,  would  have 
cost  a  delay  of  at  least  one  or  two  days,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  tliis  delay  might  lead  in  the  end  to 
a  breakdown  of  the  severely  tried  animals.  Such  an 
eventuality  would  have  implied  great  loss  of  time,  if  not 
other  serious  risks  besides,  and  against  them  the  doubtful 
chance  of  profitable  investigations  at  Dandiin-Uiliq  pn^sented 
no  adequate  set-off.  On  these  grounds  I  finally  decided,  by 
the  morning  of  the  0th  January,  for  the  direct  march  to  the 
Keriya  River,  as  dcf^cribed  in  my  Personal  Narrative. 
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We  shall  be  able  better  to  appreciate  the  definite  bearing 
4if  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Judceo  -  Persian 
^locument  upon  the  question  of  it-8  character  and  age,  after 
a  brief  review  of  the  cxplanationft  which  d  priori  present 
themselves  as  to  its  real  origin.  After  prolonged  consideration 
of  all  circumstances,  both  in  the  light  of  ray  observations  at 
the  time  and  of  subsequent  experiences,  I  feel  assured  that 
iho  posii^ibilities  with  which  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  are 
i-estricted  to  the  following.  Either  the  docimient  and  the 
Ismail  Chinese  inscription  were  found  by  the  men  under 
the  alleged  conditions  near  one  of  the  ruined  buildings  of 
Dandan-riliq  ;  or  they  had  been  abstracted  in  the  course 
«l  my  excavations  at  one  or  the  other  structure  of  that 
site  and  secreted  for  a  time  by  the  labourers  concerned,  with 
a  view  to  securing  some  special  reward  on  their  subsequent 
delivery;  or  these  objects  were  of  modern  origin  and  had 
been  purposely  taken  along  from  Tawakhcl  or  Khotiin  to 
Dandan-Uiliq^  on  the  chance  of  an  opportunity  somehow 
offering  to  sell  them  to  me  as  genuine  antiquities.  In  view 
of  what  my  subsequent  investigations  disclosed  about  Isliim 
Akhi1n*9  activity  at  Khotan,  I  shall  scarcely  be  held  over- 
f»uspiciou8  for  having  given  serious  attention  for  a  time  to 
tlie  last-named  supposition,  far-fetched  as  it  might  appeui 

There  were  from  the  first  several  weighty  considerations 
agHtnst  it ;  but  fortunately  it  is  no  longer  neceasarj'  to 
esuimine  these  in  detail  since  the  expert  anal^nsis  of  the 
JudaHi-Persian  document,  as  recorded  in  the  contributions 
below,  has  furnished  conclusive  proof  of  its  antiquity  both 
in  respect  of  ita  script  and  its  paper. 

In  rt^gard  to  the  latter  point  spiMi'ial  importance  must 
attach  to  the  result  of  the  microscopical  examination  which 
Hofnith  J,  WiESNKK,  Professor  of  the  Vienna  University 
and  Director  of  its  Institute  for  plant-physiology,  has,  at  my 
request,  been  kind  enough  to  effect  of  a  specimen  taken  from 
the  narrow  available  margin  of  the  document.  To  Professor 
TViesner  belongs  the  merit  of  ha\nng^  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  in  connection  with  the  paper  documents  of  the 
Archduke  Ilegnicr's  collection  from   Fayum,  for   the  tirst 
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time  elucidated  on  a  scientific  basis  the  earliest  history  of 
paper  manufacture  in  the  Muhammadan  East.^  He  has 
subsequently  devoted  prolonged  investigations  to  the 
analysis  of  the  various  ancient  paper  materials  represented 
in  the  collection  of  Central- Asian  manuscripts  which  was 
formed  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hocmle,  c.i.e.,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Indian  Government.  Since  publishing  the 
important  results  of  these  labours  in  his  exhaustive  treatise 
Microskopische  Untersuchnng  alter  Oat- Turkeataniaeher  und 
anderer  Asiatischer  Papiere,  nebst  histologischen  Beitrdgen  zur 
microakopiBchen  Papieruntevsuchiing^^  (Vienna,  1902),*  Pro* 
fessor  Wiesner  has  very  kindly  carried  through  an  exact 
microscopical  analysis  of  representative  specimens  of  paper 
from  the  ancient  MSS.  and  docimients  in  Brahmi,  Chinese, 
and  Tibetan  writing,  which  my  excavations  at  the  Dandan- 
Uiliq  and  Endere  ruins  had  brought  to  light.  All  these 
long-continued  systematic  researches,  from  the  results  of 
which  Orientalist  studies  are  bound  to  derive  appreciable 
benefit  in  more  than  one  direction,  invest  Professor  Wiesner's 
verdict  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  paper  of  the  JudaDO-Persian 
document  with  exceptional  authority.  His  opinion  is  recorded 
in  the  following  report  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  under 
the  date  of  May  23rd,  1903  :— 

"  Herr  Dr.  Stein  hat  an  mich  das  Ersuchen  gerichtet,  ein 
mir  iibersendetes  Papierfragmeiitchen  (unbeschrieben  oca 
1  cm.  gross),  welches  von  einem  vielleieht  alten  hebraischen 
Manuseriptc  herruhrt,  zu  vergleichen  : — 

"  {a)  Mit  den  mir  zur  TJntersuchung  vorliegenden  von 
Herm  Dr.  Stein  in  Dandan-Uiliq  selbst  ausgegrabenen, 
spatestens  dem  viii.  Jahrhundert  angehorigen  Papieren. 

"  (6)  IMit  modernen  Papieren  aus  Khotan,  welche  mir  Herr 
Dr.  Stein  zum  Zvveckc  des  Vcrgleiches  in  unzweifelhaft<?n 
Originalen  iibersendet  hat. 

>  See  his  treatise  Die  Faiyiimer  uud  UschmUneifier  Papiere  in  Mittheilungen 
aus  dcr  SammUtng  dts  Papyrus  Erzkirzog  liainei'^  vols.  II,  III,  1887. 

*  Published  in  vol.  Ixxii  of  the  Denkschriften  der  MathematUch-naturipitMen- 
achaftlichen  dame  der  Kaiserliehen  Akademie  der  Wisnensehaften^  Vienna  ;  als*) 
ij*!*ued  separately  by  Carl  Oerold's  Sohn,  Vienna,  1902,  pp.  60,  4to. 
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**  Die  Untersuchung  ergab  : — 

"  1.  Die  Papiere  uus  Dandaa-Uiliq  sind  zum  Thcilo  mit 
Starke  geleimt,  s?.  Th.  ungeleimt. 

"  Das  zur  UnterBuchung  vorliegende  Papier  des  hebraiBchen 
Manuscriptes  ist  imgeleimt,  und  in&beaondere  frei  von  Starke 
und  Starkckleister. 

"  2.  Dus  Papier  dcs  hebraiaoheu  Manuseriptes  Hess  sich  bei 
dcr  mikroskopis^^ben  Uutersuchung  von  den  alten  Papienm 
aus  Dandan-Uiliq  nicht  unterscheiden. 

**  Jedoch  konntc  in  diesem  Papier  nichts  aufgefimdea 
werdcn  was  auf  die  Gcgenwart  von  Hadern  (als  Zusatz)  mit 
Sicberhoit  hatte  scbliessen  lassen,  Doch  ist  mit  Ruckgioht 
auf  die  Kleinhoit  der  zur  Untersuchung  vorgelegenen 
Probe  nicbt  ausgeschlos^en  dass  HadAmmftsae  (als  Zusatz) 
im  fraglicben  Pupiere  vorkomnit, 

*'  3.  Von  den  modernen  Kbotanpapieren,  welcbe  ganzlich 
oder  doch  zum  grossen  Theile  aus  macerirtem  Bast  des 
Papienmiulbeerljaumes  boreitet  wurde,  ist  das  Papier  des 
UebniiHcheii  iluuuseriptea  vollstandig  verschieden. 

**  Nach  meinem  Daf  iirhalten  ist  das  mir  zur  Untersuchung 
iibergebene  Papier  alt.  Est  ist  entweder  denselben  Herkuiift 
wie  die  iibrigen  in  Dandan^Uiliq  ausgegrabcnen  Manuscripte^ 
oder  es  eutfitammt  der  alten  arabischen  Papierfabrikation  au» 
der  Zcit  zwischen  751  n,  Chr.  (Beginn  der  arabischen  Papier- 
fabrikation) und  796  n.  Chr.  (aus  diesem  Jahre  stuinmen  die 
iilteBten  bis  jetzt  zur  Untarsuchtmg  gelangten  arabischen 
Papiere),  Die  arabische  Papierfabrikation  kann  umnoglich 
mit  jenen  guten  Produkten  begonnen  haben,  wie  solche  aus 
der  Zeit  von  796  und  spater  vorliegen-  Zwischen  751  und 
796  ist  das  arab.  Papier  auf  viel  tiefei'er  Stufe  gestandeu, 
and  68  ist  nicht  unwahrscheLnlich  dass  man  damals  Baste 
TBTSchiedener  Pflanzen  doreh  Stampfen  in  I'apiemiasac 
verwandelte  und  als  Zusatz  stark  zerstampfte  Hadem 
beoutzte. 

"J,    WlESNEK." 


Professor  Wiesner's  Repoil  as  above  reproduced  establishej^ 
two  essential  points  beyond  all  dispute.     It  is  certuiji  un  the 
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<me  hand  that  the  paper  of  the  Jodso-Peraan  docmnenty 
trhen  examined  mider  the  microaoopey  oouU  not  he  dis- 
tinguuhed  by  the  most  oompeteiit  anthoritT  irom  the  paper 
of  the  ancient  mannscriptB  which  had  been  excaTafted  by 
myself  at  Dandan-Uiliq.  On  the  other  hand,  its  paper 
wa«  found  to  differ  utterly  in  structure  and  character  from 
the  modem  paper  produced  and  generaUy  used  at  Kbotan 
which,  as  Hhown  elsewhere,  has  exclusively  served  as  tlie 
material  for  the  forged  manuscripts  and  'block  prints'  of 
iHlam  Akhun  and  his  &ctory.  The  facts  here  established 
dispose  of  the  possibility  of  the  document  being  of  modem 
origin,  and  distinctly  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
or  the  second  of  the  suppositions  above  indicated  must  be 
true,  i.e.  that  the  document  was  actually  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Dandan-Uiliq. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  expert  examination 
of  the  short  Chinese  inscription  on  the  piece  of  stucco  brought 
by  tho  same  men  supports  this  conclusion.  Dr.  S.  W. 
BuHiiEM.,  C.M.G.,  the  distinguished  Sinologist,  who  has  been 
kind  enough  to  examine  the  few  characters  still  clearly 
legible*,  has  informed  me  that  on  palsDOgraphic  grounds  this 
Hhort  iiiHcription  might  well  belong  to  the  T'ang  period, 
from  wliich  all  other  remains  of  Dandan-Uiliq  date.^ 

There  Htill  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
document  was  picked  up  by  the  men  in  the  alleged  place 
and  manner,  or  obtained  in  the  course  of  my  excavations 
at  s()mi>  other  structure  of  the  same  site.  Personally  I  am 
now  stron<j;ly  inclined  to  credit  the  men's  story ;  for  the 
strict  supervision  exercised  over  the  labourers  by  myself, 
and  my  personal  followers  from  India  and  Kashgar,  would 
liave  rendered  the  abstraction  of  objects  brought  to  light 
durinfi:  my  excavations  distinctly  difficult.  But  fortunately 
the  ijuestion  thus  left  open  in  no  way  affects  the  con- 
^dusiim  in  which  we  nmst  feel  mainly  concerned  from  the 


'  Fioiu  tho  u\\  loirihlo  chamctore  Dr.  Bushell  has  made  out  the  words  **Tho 
l>i«.oiph'  ot  lUuKlhn.'*  and  a  montitui  oi  AvfjJokitesmra^  pomting  tv»  a  memorial 
of  \\\v  drdioation  ot  au  imai^}  ot  that  deitv. 
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pliilalogical  and  historical  point  of  view,  that  as  to  tlie  ago 
of  the  document. 

In  my  Preliminary  Report^  and  more  fully  in  my  Permnal 
Narraiive,  I  have  indicated  the  clear  documentary  and 
arch®ological  evidence  which  proves  that  the  settlement 
to  which  the  extant  ruins  of  Dandan-Uiliq  belong,  was 
abandoned  to  the  desert^eands  about  the  clos^3  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era»^  This  fact  ftunishes  a  definite  terminm 
ad  quern  for  the  Judaco-Persian  document  which  has  come 
to  light  from  one  or  the  other  of  its  sand-buried  structures. 

The  antiquarian  finds  and  observations  collected  by  me 
at  the  sit©  do  not  supply  eWdence  that  would  help  to 
determine  a  chronological  limit  in  the  other  direction.  But 
I  may  mention  that  the  earliest  Chinese  record  from  Dandan- 
TJiliq  bears  a  date  corresponding  to  768  a.d.  Considering 
the  remarkable  drjTiess  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Khotan 
region  as  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  great  Turkestan 
desert,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  manuscript  fragment  remaining  in  fair  pre8er\iition  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  even  when  not  protected 
by  the  sand  nor  specially  cared  for*  Hence  the  fact  of 
Dandiin-Uiliq  having  been  abandoned  only  about  the  close 
of  the  eighth  centurj'  a.d.  could  in  no  way  be  considered 
an  argument  against  the  conjectural  dating  which  Professor 
Margoliouth  is  inclined  to  derive  from  an  apparently 
historical  allusion  in  the  document. 

The  fragmentary  state  of  the  document  leaves  little  hopo 
of  our  ever  obtaining  light  as  to  the  incidents  and  conditions 
of  life  which  brought  the  writer,  a  Persian-speaking  Jew,  to 
u  distant  settlement  in,  what  waa  then  as  it  is  now,  a  province 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  is,  indeed,  a  far  cry  from  Khotan 
to  TabarisUin,  the  rider  of  which,  the  Ispahbad,  in  dearly 
referred  to  in  the  document.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  any 
doubts  that  might  arise  on  this  score  are  met  in  a  veiy 
conduit ve  way  by  unequivoctil  evidence  of  Chinese  historical 
records. 
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In  his  forthcoming  great  publication,  Documents  stir  /eg 
Tou-kiue  {Tnrcs)  occidentaux,  M.  Ed.  Chavannes  has  thrown 
open  for  Western  research  a  remarkably  rich  storehouse  of 
Chinese  historical  information  about  Central  Asia.^  Among 
the  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  which 
M.  Chavannes  has  translated  and  elucidated  with  rare  critical 
acimieny  and  which  his  kindness  enabled  me  to  study  in 
a  proof-copy  of  his  work,  there  are  found  brief  but  exact 
notices  concerning  the  diplomatic  relations  which  the  rulers 
of  Tabaristan  maintained  with  China  during  part  of  the 
eighth  centur}'.  Pressed  hard  by  Muhammadan  conquest, 
the  rulers  of  Tabaristan  naturally  turned  for  help  to  the 
great  though  distant  power  which,  as  the  successor  of 
Turkish  dominion,  asserted  its  hold  over  Sogdiana  and  even 
on  the  Upper  Oxus  well  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  Embassies  from  Tabaristan  to  the  imperial  Court 
are  distinctly  recorded  as  late  as  the  years  746  and  754  a.i)., 
about  which  time  the  Chinese  lost  Western  Turkestan  to 
the  advancing  Arabs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  by  the  side  of  such  political  relations  a  connection  of 
commerce  is  also  likely  to  have  been  maintained. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  the  influence  of  Persian  art  at  Khotan  is 
attested  by  unmistakeable  traces  in  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Buddhist  paintings  which  I  unearthed 
from  the  ruined  shrines  of  Dandan-Uiliq.^  With  political 
and  cultural  intercourse  thus  plainly  indicated  for  that  very 
period,  we  may  well  admit  the  possibility  that  the  writer 
or  recipient  of  the  JudoDO-Persian  document  so  strangely 
preserved  for  us  at  Dandan-Uiliq,  was  himself  connected 
with  distant  Tabaristan. 

M.  AuREL  Stein. 


»  M.  Chavannes*  work  h  l)€ing  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Imperial 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences*.  It  iy  wife  to  predict  that  \U  publication,  which 
may  be  expectetl  at  an  early  date,  will  be  an  important  event  for  all  wholar^ 
interestiMl  in  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of  Central  Asia.  For  the  extract" 
conceniino:  To-pa-ne-'tan  or  Tabaristan,  see  pp.  173  sq. 

2  Sec  Hums  of  Khotan,  pp.  xviii,  320. 
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The  document  of  which  a  few  lines  are  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  printed,  transliterated, 
and  provisionally  translated  below,  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Steix  in  circimistances  which  have  been  recorded  in 
his  own  words.  The  evidence  obtained  by  difEerent  lines 
appears  to  point  to  this  document  being  not  later  than  the 
eighth  century  a.d.,  which  would  make  it  more  than  200 
years  earlier  than  the  oldest  document  in  JudaBO- Persian 
as  yet  known,  viz.,  the  Law  Report  of  the  year  1020, 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  published  by  me 
in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  for  1899.  But  it  would 
also  be  the  earliest  document  in  modem  Persian  of  any  sort, 
since  the  earliest  manuscript  of  a  prose  work  in  ordinary 
Persian  appears  to  be  the  Vienna  copy  (dated  1055  a.d.)  of 
the  treatise  by  Muwaffak  Ibn  *Ali  of  Herat,  composed 
between  961  and  976  a.d.,  and  the  earliest  specimen  of 
a  Persian  poem  ostensibly  bears  the  date  808  a.d.,  but  has 
been  shown  by  convincing  grounds  to  be  centuries  later.^ 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  document  does  not  belong 
to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  but  to  the  beginning. 
For  in  line  23  there  occurs  a  sentence  "since  Yazid  sent 
a  .  .  .  .  to  the  Ispahbud,"  and  something  more  is  told 
us  of  the  Ispahbud,  of  which  however,  owing  to  the  loss 
of  wordsj  the  sense  is  not  quite  clear.  Now  the  Ispahbud 
was  the  prince  of  Tabaristan,  and  in  spite  of  Moslem 
conquests  the  title  was  retained  in  that  region  for  many 
centuries :  a  prince  who  bore  this  title  is  mentioned  by 
Ya*kubi  (ob.  circ.  912 ;  BihL  Qeogr.  Arab.,  vii,  276),  and 
also  by  an  author  of  the  seventh  century  (Schefer,  Chrest. 
Persane,  ii,  99).  When  therefore  the  letter  mentions 
communications  between  Yazid  and  the  Ispahbud,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  those  of  Yazid  son 

^  Pizzi:  Sioria  dellapoesia  Feraiana  (1899),  i,  66. 
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of  AI'Muhallab  son  of  Abu  Sufrah,  who.  conquered  parts  of 
Tabaristan  in  the  days  of  Sulayman  son  of  Abd  al-Malik, 
about  99  A.H.  or  717  a.d.  The  history  of  his  exploits  is 
told  by  Baladhuri,  pp.  335-339;  Tabari,  ii,  1320,  etc.; 
Yakut,  s.v.  Tabariistdn;  Ibn  Khilh'kan,  s.v.  Yasid:  and 
correspondence  between  Yazid  and  the  Ispahbud  is  mentioned 
by  these  authorities  (e.g.  Tabari,  p.  1324).  Now  this  Yazid 
was  imprisoned  by  Omar  son  of  Abd  al-*Aziz,  who  reigned 
from  99  to  101  a.h.,  and  died  about  102  a.h.  His  message 
to  the  Ispahbud  cannot  have  been  later  than  99  a.h.,  or 
717  A.D.  And  the  context  of  the  JudaBO-Persian  document 
(so  far  as  it  is  intelligible)  implies  that  the  writer  is 
describing  an  event,  not  of  the  distant  past,  but  of  the 
immediate  past.  Hence  (if  this  identification  be  correct) 
the  date  of  our  letter  will  be  about  100  a.h.  or  718  a.d. 

What  did  Yazid  send  to  the  Ispahbud  P  For  a  long  time 
I  thought  that  of  the  two  words  which  represent  this  object 
the  second  was  M&iiJ  '  a  letter.'  This  reading,  however,  was 
improbable,  since  elsewhere  the  writer  spells  the  word  HDNir 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  varied.  Moreover,  the  first  two 
letters  do  not  resemble  i^i.  With  the  aid  of  the  magnifjang- 
glass  the  word  is  shown  to  be  KfiDH,  and  the  word  before 
it  jm .  The  word  KfiDH  is  evidently  to  be  identified  with 
the  Persian  <UwuJ  *  a  strap,'  and  the  word  W]  must  be 
connected  with  c:-?«  or  ci^^^ ,  which  means  *  made  of  leather  * 
{pel/e  vel  corio  confedum).  It  is  clear  that  the  interpretation 
of  each  of  those  words  confirms  that  of  the  other.  Yazid 
sent  a  leather  strap  to  the  Ispahbud — probablj'  a  symbolic 
present,  signifying  personal  chastisement,  if  submission  were 
not  made. 

That  Persian  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  was  at 
this  time  a  commonly  used  vernacular  is  quite  certain^ 
though  there  may  have  been  no  books  written  in  it.  But 
that  would  not  prevent  it  from  being  a  vehicle  for  corre- 
spondence. Arabic  writers  frequently  put  Persian  sentences 
into  the  mouths  of  persons  of  the  first  century.  Makhul 
(ob.  112  A.H.)  is  thus  quoted  by  Tinnidlii  (ob.  a.h.  271); 
Jami*,  Lucknow  ed.,  p.  12)  as  sajdng  naddnafn  for  '  I  do  not 
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know/  Jahiz,  or  a  not  much  later  writer  coQ{u3C^d  with 
him,  quotes  from  Anushirwan  (ob.  577  a.d.)  a  Persian 
ecntence  (Mahdmtt,  ed,  Vloten,  169)  occurring  in  a  work 
hearing  the  Arahic  name  TawkVdi.  Some  eiirl}'  verses  in 
which  Persian  is  mixed  with  Arabic  are  given  by  Jtlhiz  in 
his  Baydn  (i,  61).  There  is  therefore  nothing  surprising 
about  one  Jew  corresponding  with  another  in  Persian  about 
the  year  718  ad.  ;  we  shotild  indeed  expect  the  Persian  of 
that  period  to  be  practically  free  from  Arabic  words,  and 
this  expectation  is  justified,  since  in  the  fragments  of  32 
lines  which  we  can  read,  besides  the  proper  name  Yazid 
there  is  only  one  word  which  is  Arabic,  \\z,  NTp'1»  whitli 
in  the  context  where  it  occurs  certidnly  means  Mtirrup9^  and 
is  therefore  the  Arabic  *--^l^,  which  in  Persian  is  written 
w^j;  and  the  double  misspelling  is  probably  evidence  of 
early  borrowings — perhaps  through  Aramaic.  Since  these 
32  lines  are  all  fnigmentafy,  we  cannot  indeed  be  sure  that 
no  other  Arabic  words  occurred  in  the  document  when  it 
was  intact;  but  the  chances  are  greatly  against  their 
occurrence,  since  in  documents  dating  from  the  time  when 
Pei-sian  was  commonly  written,  when  the  authors  do  not 
purposely  avoid  them,  Anibic  words  occur  too  frequently 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  exclusion  t^  the  extent 
which  this  document  displays*  The  treatise  of  about  990  a.ik 
which  Scheferputs  at  the  commencement  of  his  Chredomathif 
gives  evidence  of  this  statement ;  and  the  Jewish  Persian  of 
aU  periods  is  no  less  full  of  Arabic  than  the  Jloharamedan* 
Hence  their  absence  from  this  document  seems  both  to  agree 
with  the  above  identification  and  to  confinn  it.  Bacher  ha» 
with  justice  called  attention  to  the  further  absence  of 
Melreiv  words,  a  sprinkling  of  which  we  should  expect  in 
ii  csommunication  from  one  Jew  to  another ;  but,  save  for 
the  word  Rnhhu  there  is  no  such  sprinkling :  and  most 
surijrisiug  ia  the  designation  of  the  Deity  by  the  Persian 
names  Ized  KhufM^  instead  of  by  one  of  the  familiar 
abbreviations  or  periphrases  to  he  found  in  ordinary  books. 
Perhaps  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  a  sectarian, 

Tuu  much  is  lost  for  the  editor  to  endeavour  to  make  out 
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ai  eonlmtioiiB  seiiae.  la  lime*  36  and  2$  some  m»  seems  to 
he  doseriliizig^  a  prescriptibii  (mAgieal  or  oikenrisa)  wUeil 
a  handinaideiii  is  to  be  tauglit :  perlu^  the  writer  had  heat 
emj^oyed  bs  physieian  at  magkiaii  by  the  Ispahbud^  who 
exjj^JBins  how  easQy  tiie  oharm  earn,  be  wrought  The  gieater 
pairt  of  the  tetter  is  oeevpied  with  some  details  aboat  tbe 
aale  el  dbeep,  is  whi^  tho  writw  appears  to  be  wasptaSgaSskg 
of  imtair  traadaieiit  He  is  evidentiy  writmg  to  Boam  one 
who  is  tniperior  to  himseUi^  aad  who  in  the  writer's  opinkai 
is  aUe  to  do  Mm  some  eossmeraal  or  peeunjary  sarriee 
owing  to  his  ^mm  rank'  (il  Aose  wrards  are  righ^  intet^ 
inreted).  That  new  rank  was  probably  &at  of  purveyor  to 
the  IqMihbady  or  at  any  ra(te  admininiapatoir  of  some  branoli 
of  huainess  at  hia  oonrt^  The  writer  of  the  docoment  was 
a  merchant  of  sheep,  and  complains  that  w<»rthless  fmimals 
had  been  bought^  in  conseqiienoe  of  which  a  number  oi 
sheep  had  been  left  on  his  hands :  these  be  requesta  the 
goimnment  pi^Feyor  to  buy. 

ApparoBftty  he  had  also^been  ocnnpelled  to  sell  some  otiber 
property,  but  the  nature  of  his  complaint  oan  scaioely  be 
guessed.  The  name  of  a  city  was  mentioned,  bat  the  part 
of  the  leaf  bearing  it  has  been  lost. 

Further  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  document  is 
furnished  by  Dr.  Stein's  account  of  its  discovery  and  by 
Professor  Wiesner's  report  on  the  paper,  which  both  give 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  as  a  terminus  ad  quein  for  the 
document. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Cowley,  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  has  made  the  following 
observations  on  the  palaeography,  which  give  the  same  kind 
of  date : — 

"  Some    of    the    characters    are    ordinary  and   give   no 

indication  of  age. 

The  most  interesting  are :  M,  J,  n»  T>  7>  ii  fi)  Xi  p- 

Of  these  Ki  H*  and  to  some  extent  ^,  S,  5  bear  a  slight 

resemblance  to  characters  used  (according  to  Lidzbarski)  in 

Babylonia  and  Persia  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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The  date  of  the  document  cannot  be  so  late  as  that.  The 
ijmting  is  throughout  more  archaic  than  that  of  the  Persian 
deed  of  1021.  Some  letters  approach  more  nearly  to  forms 
in  pre-Christian  papyrus  and  inscriptions,  as  M>  J*  fl 
(inscription  form),  p>  and  less  closely  fi»  >{. 

The  i<  seems  to  be  half-way  between  the  Egyptian - 
Aramaic  (papyrus)  form  (>(  A()  and  the  later  N.  It  is 
sometimes  less  developed  than  the  M  on  the  Nash  papyrus. 

The  3  is  almost  identical  with  the  Eg.-Ar.  A ,  and  identical 
with  the  form  on  a  papyrus  (sixth  century)  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  closed  T\  is  the  form  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  first 
to  third  centuries,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  H,  which 
does  not  occur.    It  is  later  than  the  form  in  the  Nash  papjrrus. 

The  23  is  also  later  than  that  of  the  Nash  papyrus. 

The  S,  with  its  tail  sometimes  nearly  straight,  is  very 
archaic,  and  approaches  the  forms  used  before  final  and 
initial  letters  were  differentiated. 

The  X  is  imusually  large  and  clumsy.  It  is  nearer  to 
the  form  used  in  inscriptions  (fourth  to  fifth  century  B.C.) 
p  than  to  the  later  X . 

The  p  has  a  small  head  and  is  like  the  Eg.-Ar.  form  P 

or  "p ,  but  its  long  tail  is  later. 

Taking  the  character  of  the  writing  generally,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and  much  reason  to  believe,  that  it  dates 
from  about  the  eighth  century.  If  it  were  on  anything 
but  paper  it  might  be  even  a  little  earlier.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  eleventh  century  Persian  deed  and  the  remains 
of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries." 
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Text  and  Tbahslitbbatiok.^ 

»m  Tit  TBfKa  T»»  n»  rma  tp  (i) 

cA:H  (**^  cArf  ^^^  yj  -^iMist^  J(«^ 

nn  Mfii  *iDri  «x  Mfe  p  «M  pi3Kx  ip  n  (3) 


a  tnD  *M  pm  via  ♦a  vr  td^  (*) 

♦K  nno  B'ns  irna  Tr  N-nn  cna  ♦«  |  (s) 

oUj]  fc/ii^  ^J»J  ^Jwi-  4>Ji^  \jy  iJliJyi'  Ji^ij 

♦a  m  «n"i  no  ^fi  no  xn  n«nBi  »a  in  (?) 

roD  n-na  nn»  liia  nnwm  tia  »a  naeo  (s) 

|K*B^  l«  ma  «o  TiNan  |kb^  m  ro  'x  T«ao  (9> 

^  A  considerable  amount  is  lost  at  both  mtdt  of  the  lines. 
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n«  xa*  nn  Kfl  |»k  utna  nnanfi  ♦«  nzw  (lo) 
nfi  mB'  »K  |NOiTia  ma  w  Dp  "na  nron  (n) 

Np  »jy  DDin  T01  in  KS  p  »3N  px  (13> 

03'^  u^  (V'«»  -v*^  y  V  cr*  J^  ^3?- 
^S'aB'  ui  insKMS'  ♦a  p  ♦«  jK^n  -no  m 

«n  pna  irua  w©  tk  nasoii  b'  as) 
on  nasi  j^n  row  (h) 

tiil^j^Jb  X-AJ^lj  0...^~|^ 

in  r  p  'K  »iD  TN  infi  (18) 

n  1131  ♦nans  "nai  n^ia  -na  ip  (i9> 

p  pia  ♦riD^Ka  naa  mo  ^n  p  ti«  (20) 
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TB  «o  nnw  T*x  ena  "IDT  m  in  »3  m) 

ncm  pT  niflwi  nm  "na  ttk  ♦y  n»ro*  (22) 

TaxaD  j5nw  Noen  |ni  nncns  Tr  px  td^  in  (23) 

»iy  naox  ^na  ^*5  nnsip  pT  nawao  kio  (24) 

no's  nwi  DWDK  Nn  prip  p  »-i«  'laax  (25) 
^  ^*^i^  -^^^  (Vr*^  b  ^—r*^  v:r*  •-C'^  s^>*^ 


^1^  panu  3K  ^n  DTmra  w  onrn  na  (26) 

^D  ^K  pniiK  nn»N  si  «n  n^n  sn  Dim  (27) 

n^nsij  }K  Ts  n^3  ^•5^  ^3  Dins^  «atr^  nasi  ip  (ss) 

nn  ni  np  sn  DWip  nao  mans  ^s  mp  (29) 

ni3  nnoia  xn  dib^ih  ^x  ma  sa  nniK  i^x  DitnEni  (30) 

nsip  \r\'  DiToms  nnsn  ne^ite]  id  tk  (31) 
o-^f  ^^»x>i  (♦^w^  ^j  ^•^^'^  ^y^  j^ 
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«nB  pKTlDKia  ^D  }N  TK  113^  }t«nB  KX  (32) 

«Tip  n^ro^TS  KOB^  riDKi  nax  (33) 
nifiDU  l*N  re^s  |n  ^«n^^a  (34> 

^1D  TN  m&N3  p^n  (35) 

^NiTi  «ypni  p  TN  -nai  (36) 
|K  pa  ^K  vn  ^  nn  m  (37) 


Translation. 

(1)  i/'the  Lord  Gkxi  help,  quickly  on  the  day 

(2)  ten  and  twenty  letters  I  wrote  to  no  purpose  without 

(3)  Saying  ^*  What  has  become  of  my  stipend,  and  into  the 

hand  of 'whom 

(4)  i^conyenient,  command  him  to  give  it  to  me. 

(5)  and  buy  with  that "  till  I  rose  up  and  fell  down 

(6)  to  your  own  hurt^  may  the  Lord  God  give  you  a  reward 

therefor. 

(7)  it  got  delayed,  from  month  to  month  (P)  and  from  decad 

todecad(P) 

(8)  that  they  should  buy  worthless  and  lean  sheep.    The 

Lord  (Jod  give  them  very 
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(9)  Oodfoidfanaiiiatoneof  tiiemahoiillbec 
smeediejr 
(10)  9d^lhBdmMtLguneBt,^bi0femiiimmjtmBB 
<11)  had  sold:  tlirae  was  no-one  of  die  moi  of  tibe  city PD 
<12)  liiatIdioiiUlH7liiieeiP0a»:aiid]ioii^^ 

(13)  mice  I  eq^ect  ihis  of  yoa :  finitlieaffur 

(14)  to  lie  acqnaintfJ  wifli  my  pfofit  and  loas^  and  jonr 

new  poet 

(15)  to  biqr  ^^  six  aheep  of  me,  in  order  liiat 

(16)  yoanidtlina:  BaUn^fluee 

(17)  and  it  is  yerjr  detrimental 
{18)  try  and  it  from  me 

{19}  yon  yoorself  bought,  and  yon  yoimdf  sold,  and  yea 

yomaelf 
<20)  if  lamtobesacoQaRfal 

{21)  to  you.    Be  in  no  way  distressed  on  your  own  aoeoont 
{22)  nor  (t)  was  it  here.    And  in  reference  to  the 

sheep  it  was  ri^t 
{23)  came.   When  Yarid  sent  a  leather  strap  to  the  iBpahlmd 
{24)  tiie  Xspahbnd  said :  ftraii^  me  a  tray  (P) 
{25)  the  tray.    See,  I  will  teach  the  girL    And  as  many 

things  as 
{26)  I  have  seen,  I  will  not  transgress.     Take  a  gurbak 

(27)  I  will  give,  that  she  may  not  learn  (?)  .     To  each 

one  three 

(28)  that  I  received  your  letter,  one  better  than  that  you  said 

(29)  had  you  ordered  anything,  I  would  work  hard  that  it 

might  be  done 

(30)  my  feelings,  do  not  trouble  at  all  if  my  feelings  be  hurt. 

(31)  going  behind,  I  asked  :  he  said  thus 

(32)  command  that  your  minister  (?)  be  interrogated  con- 

cerning that 

(33)  if  you  had  sent  your  letter  it  would  have  been  done 

(34)  its  young  before  these  sheep 

(35)  it  did  not  come  out  from  the  direction  of 

(36)  he  showed,  such  as  saddle,  stirrups,  and  a  hide 

(37)  of  everything  that 
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Notes. 

1.  ^rni3  n^T^.  This  formula  occurs  again  in  line  6  and 
line  8 ;  yv  by  itself  in  line  23.  In  the  last  place  JJj^  ^^ 
^\^  CJjJp  .  .  .  j\i-y  '  when  Yazid  sent  ...  to  the 
Oovemor/  it  certainly  is  the  Arabic  proper  name  Yazid. 
But  in  the  first  three  places  it  is  followed  by  the  word  STUS, 
which  can  only  be  the  Persian  ^  J^  '  God.*  And,  indeed,  the 
context  in  the  first  two  lines  is  in  favour  of  the  meaning 
*God.*  '[If]  the  Lord  God  befriend'  is  like  a  line  ap. 
Vullers,  i,  194  ^V  <-^*^^jj^  ^^^^  ^*^^i  ^•^^■'^;  ai^d  'May 
the  Lord  God  [give]  the  reward'  is  too  common  to  need 
illustration.  The  third  passage  is  too  obscure  to  serve  as 
-an  argument. 

The  words  TD  *11T  resemble  ^IITIIN  occurring  in  the  Law 
Report  in  the  sense  *  day.* 

2.  DITip  B^^a\     Compare jliA-j,  ap.  Vullers. 

3.  ^N  pDWf.  In  line  10  we  read  of  a  TMSH  being  sold. 
The  Jewish  dialect  confuses  ^  and  ^ ,  e.g.  in  the  Law  Report 
kSo^X  stands  for  aUp-. 

nn  MSI  *  perhaps  into  the  hand  of.'  Bacher  suggests 
that  this  is  the  compound  cr-^^jU  *  goods  taken  on  credit.' 

4.  ^iN  for  ^T.     A  Turkish  idiom  ?    Cf.  line  13. 

5.  The  writer  is  evidently  clear  that  the  perfect  should 
have  a  M  in  the  first  person. 

6.  B^13  seems  to  be  {J*^^ ,  ordinarily  pronounced  khish. 

7.  HMnSI  ^i  *in.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  writer  makes 
no  difficulty  about  beginning  words  with  vowels :  cf.  line  13, 

TOV 

nfi  ^fi  no  SH.  These  words  should  mean  'from  month 
to  month';  but  the  identification  of  the  intermediate  pre- 
position ^6  is  not  easy.     Probably  we  should  supply  at  the 

end  m^o  man). 

12.  ^Ipnfi.    This  seems  to  mean  some  sort  of  animal. 


14.  jniXOB^  ^3.  In  certain  Persian  dialects  s-^  18  regolarijr 
prefixed  to  the  infinitive. 

^731!^.    TheinterpretatiimoltlaBisyeiydoiiblM. 
Id.  T!he  eombimitaon  ^  ^  appears  to  be  Hie  Vert&ui  y^ 
tdlbwed  by  the  yd  ct  it^fel. 

24.  ^ITttflpydoabtless  an  error.    ^QDS  perhaps  for  jU^-^lsf** 

25.  pQKUi  perhaps  for  ^^  *  a  cat' ;  yet  a  herb  of  some- 
sort  seems  more  likely.  Tullers  says,  rea  feHi  capiii  mmifiir 
9  BoSee  pravenieM. 

The  chief  archaism  in  the  document  appears  to  be  the 
separation  of  the  ftd  of  iatfet  in  the  form  of  ^K,  the  use  of 
which,  howcYer,  appears  to  be  rather  irregular;  it  is  identical 
in  form  with  Hie  indefinite  article,  and  apparently  ^  (linea 
13,  26,  28)  and  ^M  ^  (line  27)  can  be  written  indiSeimtly. 
The  double  spelling  of  the  word  ^^^lif  with  H  and  p  aeenui- 
to  point  to  the  writer  being  either  a  foreigner  or  unpractised 
in  writing :  it  even  suggests  suspicion  of  transGteratioa  fronot 
Arabic  writing. 

Professor  Bacher,  of  Buda-Pest,  has  had  the  goodness  to 
contribute  the  following  notes. 


Zur  LcBung. 

Z.  5.    Viel.  ^OITrtN  (st.  ^OnDN). 

Z.  14.     Das    vorletzte  Wort  scheint  |H  zu  sein;  viellicht 

aber  W\  (der  mittlere  Strich  des  \if  zu  erganzen). 
Z.  15.    Nach  njfiDU  folgt  die  Wortgruppe  VCS^b  ^K  ^D  TK; 

vgL  Z.  18. 
Z.   „      Der  Wortrest  vor  nSBDIi  kann  |*N  sein. 
Z.  16.    Das  letzte  Wort  H^D  ist  <u,  drei.    Das  Yorletsto 

Wort  kann  HI  sein  (^^). 

z.  18.  in  N*  p  *N  no  TK  vmss\. 
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Z.  23.  Das  vor  HOKi  stehende  Wort  ist  Tn\  (der  obere 
Schenkel  des  *1  gekiirzt  und  mil  dem  p  verbunden), 
also  dasselbe  arabische  Wort,  das  Z.  36  (*p*11) 
steht.  Dabei  ist  iTll  das  arabische  Aequivalent 
des  pers.  <UU  (etwa  'Briefblatt'). 

Z.  27.     Das  erste  lesbare  Wort  ist  Dim  (=  /^9  oder  |»&J). 

Z.    „      Am  Schluss  der  Zeile  :    []D  *»  p^TI  m  =  ti^«^J^ 

(jw  ob  moerorem     .     .     . 
Z.  29.     Das  Wort  nach  *TIOTS  kann  n3[Nni]N  (=vj:^^^J^») 

gelesen  warden. 
Z.  31.     Die  erste  Wortgruppe:  n^tTH]  ^N  ^1D  TN  (=i^>-J^ 

Z.  35.     Nach  mDKi  ist  noch  ^N  erkennbar. 


Zur  Erkldrung. 

Z.  1.  Dass  TVy  welches  Wort  hier  und  auch  Z.  6  und  8 
mit  miD  (=  '-^^)  zusammen  steht,  wirklich  s.v. 
ist  wie  nrM  (»^J),  scheint  mir  nicht  ausgemacht 
zu  sein.  In  Z.  23  steht  Tt^  allein  in  dem  ganz 
verstandlichen  Satze:  <uU  ^jj^  Jo^  joJj  ^^ 
jjL-s  <J-Cj*^  ("  wenn  Yazid  einen  Brief  an  den 
Befehlshaber  schickt").  Hier  kann  doch  wohl 
nicht  Gott  gemeint  sein ;  sondem  1*1*  ist 
Eigenname.  *li<*  *M  mi3  in  Z.  1  kann  ein 
Adj.  comp.  sein  wie  ^^}^^^ ,  j^^ J^ ,  also  ^y J^ . 

Z.  3.  nn  Nfi  =  Ten  NS  ist  viell.  ^^^Jl^  Kauf  auf  Credit 
(Vullers,  i,  315a). 

Z.  20.     "  Wenn  mir  der  Nutzen  gelingen  soUte." 

j.B.A.t.  1903.  49 
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Z.  23.  Zu  ^HMUD  =  "Vvr^^y  Af^f^A  ist  zu  erwagen,  was  bei 
VuUers,  i,  92(i,  angef  uhrt  wird :  "  spec,  nomen 
regibus  Tabaristftnae  proprium,  qui  primum 
satrapae  Sassanidarum  erant,  delude  autem  princi- 
patum  sibi  vindicarunt."  Das  gabe  dem  Docu- 
ment einen  geogr.  und  hist.  Hintergnmd. 

Z.  30.     W)T]  kann  j^^,  "mors,  interitus"  sein  (Vullers, 

ii,  i486fl,  b).  nnoia  «n  DWin=*:^^j^  ^j  (^^. 

7j.  34.  Wfikann  nicht  =  TN  B^fi  sein.  J^  ist  eine  kleine 
Munze. 

Zur  Transcription. 

Merkwiirdig  ist  die  consequente  Schreibung  von  p  fur  CS 
(=  3).  Auch  fi  fiir  4->  (=  P.).  Nfi  =  U  Z.  10  weist  auf 
hartere  Aussprache  bin. 

AufEaUend  istnnSIp  (Z.  24)  fiir  sJ^;  ebenso  *nS1p  (Z.  31) 
fiir  jJi!^,  neben  ^HSW,  Z.  16,  und  n^HSW,  Z.  28.  Sonst 
findet  sich  p  fiir  ^  s.  Z.D.M.G.,  li,  400 ;  Ivi,  759 ;  auch  in 
unseren  Texte,  Z.  27,  p^m  =  j-J^»  J . 

riTfi  (Z.  12)  =  ^Juj ;  vgl.  m^D  =  1  aX  . 

Z'/r  Orammatik. 

Besonders  charakteristisch  ist  das  Uberwucheren  dcs 
<<-Lautes.  Z.  2,  D1Tlp=(*3/;  Z.  30,  D^e^n  =  j^^  und 
oft.  Es  ist  das  eine  hauptsiichliche  Eigenthiimlichkeit  dcs 
Judisch-Persischen  ;  cf.  Z.A.T.W.,  xvi,  236 ;  Z.D.M.G.,  li, 
407.— Ilervorzuhcbcn,  Z.  20,  j*3c-o  (DHy^)  =  |*J^-V 

Merkwiirdig  ist  das  Fehlen  jeglichen  hebraischen  Sprach- 
cleraentes. 


7  "^  v^>^nA3Kj  ;>!««;?'  - 


.0» 


)3r  'ji^t' 


1       '  ,.*^  ^K*  ¥*kr  "v 


1  .  ^  «  :; 
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Art.   XXVII. — Early  Documents  in  the  Persian  Language. 
By  D.  S.  Makgoliouth. 

I.    Persian  Deed  for  the  Sale  of  Land,  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hoemli. 

This  document  is  described  by  Dr.  Hoeml^  in  a  Report 
on  the  British  Collection  of  Antiquities  from  Central  Asia, 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^ 
vol.  Ixx,  pt.  i,  extra  No.  1,  p.  27.  On  the  discovery  of  these 
documents  Dr.  Hoeml^'s  Note  on  the  British  Collection  of 
Central  Asian  Antiquities,  Oxford,  1899,  should  be  consulted. 
The  Persian  leaf  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is 
with  it  another  of  about  the  same  period,  but  almost  illegible. 
They  formed  crumbled  up  lumps  of  waste  paper,  and  required 
very  careful  imfolding  and  smoothing  out. 

The  facsimile  shows  a  date  given  in  line  11,  for  the  reading 
of  the  words  ta'rikh  and  sal  (date  and  year)  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Nor,  indeed,  does  any  doubt  attach  to  the  reading 
of  the  words  "and  one  from  the  Flight  of  the  Prophet,  on 
whom  be  peace " ;  but  the  signs  before  *  and  one  *  are  not 
very  clear.  Words  they  must  be,  since  *and  one'  is  in 
words ;  otherwise  one  might  be  inclined  to  imagine  them  to 
be  some  sort  of  siydk  numeral.  Two  authorities  whom  I  have 
consulted  agree  with  me  that  the  words  most  probably  stand 
for  'four  hundred,'  and  we  are  probably  safe  in  reading 
the  date  "four  hundred  and  one  from  the  Hijrah."  This 
corresponds  with  1010-1011  a.d.  The  places  mentioned, 
^*  the  river  Kala-Asppa  "  and  "  the  village  Almayah  (P)  in 
Nikotanj  (?),"  do  not  at  present  admit  of  identification; 
since  all  this  country  was  buried  in  sand,  these  names 
probably  perished  with  the  places  to  which  they  belonged. 
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For  the  wraroe  of  the  docmnent  is  the  TkUft-malEUi 

of  niucii  Stoh  Qedm  has  givea  a  powerful  dmcsnpSat  m  lub 

book  Tkrotigh  Am,  pp.  788-805. 

It  18  dear  from  the  agoatnieB  that  the  people  of  Ai» 
Mgum  had  only  just  adopted  lalaiiiy  aincey  tboog^  their  own 
names  are  Mosleni,  the  names  of  their  fsthers  are  tariiMOtta> 
This  fact  is  felidtoosly  harmonized  with  the  dale  401  bjr 
Br.  Hbeml^ :  ''The  date  of  the  docnment  refers  it  to  Hie 
reign  of  the  great  YiUk  Khan,  oUom  Sultan  Satok  Bi^fm 
Khan,  who  is  said  to  have  Uved  h.  333-429  (ajk  944-1037) 
to  ihB  age  of  96  jreurs.     He  was  tbe  fonnder  of  a  Yerj 
extensive  hot  short-lived  TJigor  kingdom,  with  its  ci^Htal  at 
Kaahgar.     Li  his  time  the  first  pennanent  introduetion  of 
Idam  into  Eastern  Turkestan  took  place.     Traditikm  saya 
that  his  lather,  Tangri  Eadir  Bu^bm  Khan,  was  stia  «i 
idolateir;    so  was  his  uncle   and   immediate   ptedeoessor, 
Haran  Bug^ira  Khan.     He  himself  is  said  to  have  adopted 
Idam  whmi  he  was  12  years  dd,  and  to  have  bean  llie  first 
convert  to  MtiliaitiTnailAniflm  in  Eastern  Tmkestan."  ^     Of 
Ihe  fathers'  names  one,  ShUrgu,  wiHi  a  slight  diffsraiioe  of 
spellings  is  familiar  in  AraUc  records ;  another,  likokongo 
(Mr.  Platts  would  read  Liko-kuhi),  is  unfamiliar.     A  third 
{Kiligh)  resembles  the  familiar  Turkish  name  KiUj\  '  sword,' 
but  I  am  not  clear  that  the  two  can  be  identified.     Kiligh 
and    Shirgu    further    style    themselves  by  a  word   which 
I  formerly  read  Sipasiy  the  name  of  a  sect,  real  or  fictitious, 
of    which    a    lengthy    accoimt    is    given    in    the  DabUtan 
(translated  by  Shea   &   Troyer,  Paris,   1843,  vol.  i,  ch.  i, 
sec.   2).      It  would,   however,   be   rather   strange  for   the 
Moslem  sons  to  mention  in  their  signatures  that  their  fathers 
had  been  of  a  different  religion  ;  and  since  the  Sipaais,  if  the 
Dabistan  lb  to  be  believed,  were  Zoroastrians,  we  should  not 
expect  Turks  to  be  of  this  religion.      Hence  I   am  now 
inclined  to  read  the   word  Subashi,  and   identify   it   with 
a   name  which   occurs  in   the    chronicles   of    this  period  : 
a  Subashi  Takin  was  the  head  of  the  army  of  Ilk  Khan 

»  See  T.  D.  Powyth,  Rfport  on  a  Mission  to  Yorkouni,  1873,  p.  122  Mjq. 
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(Ibn  Athir,  ix,  111),  and  a  Subashi  was  the  chamberlain 
of  Mas'ud  of  Ghazna  (ibid.,  311 ;  Kazimirski,  Minautchehri, 
p.  111).  The  word  (spelt  according  to  Osmanli  orthography 
Subashi)  is  familiar  in  Turkish  history,  and  means  an  official 
subordinate  to  a  Sanjak ;  Pavet  de  Courteille  renders  it 
(for  Eastern  Turkish)  commmaire  de  police ;  Bedhouse  says 
"  a  police-magistrate  under  the  Timariot  system " ;  further 
notices  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Zinkeisen,  Oeschichte  dea 
Osnianischen  Eeichs,  iii,  129.  In  the  Turkish  -  Turkish 
dictionary  of  Sami,  dated  Constantinople,  1318  a.h.,  the 
constable  is  said  to  have  been  called  'Water-head,'  because  the 
Bedouins  were  always  quarrelling  about  water,  and  therefore 
when  a  district  had  to  be  put  in  order  the  first  business 
which  required  permanent  settling  was  the  water  supply : 
6uch  persons  would  also  be  naturally  employed  as  witnesses. 
I  fear  that,  like  chaicushes  whom  I  have  myself  met,  they 
were  unable  to  sign  their  names :  the  names  are  signed  by 
the  scribe  who  wrote  the  deed,  and  they  made  their  marks 
as  do  the  illiterate  in  this  country.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  scribe  wrote  their  names  with  the  necessary 
accuracy. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places  the 
interest  of  this  deed  is  moderate.  Does  Nikotanj  (P)  stand 
for  Khotan  P — early  forms  of  which  word,  it  must  be  confessed, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  this  variety.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  purchaser  are  noteworthy.  Seven 
witnesses,  four  of  them  magistrates,  attest  the  purchase  of 
the  property.  Four  boundaries  are  described,  and  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands  are  stated  to  be  orthodox  Moslems. 
The  vendor,  though  the  purchaser  is  connected  with  him  by 
marriage,  cannot  sufficiently  asseverate  that  neither  he 
nor  his  blood  relations  can  make  any  further  claim  to  the 
property. 

^Uj^  ^^-^  ^^jj  j^T  ^  dsjL^  ^  v-.^u,W<  ^\  (1) 
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*?  \at^j  (^'i  r^  ^^  r^v*  l>  ^ji'  c;?  Li?^  (^> 

lie.  ^\  iy^^\  CSjj  ^j\^  JU.  ^>*  J^W  «-^  ("> 

Translation. 

(1)  This  is  the  document  that  was  written  by  the  hand  of 

the  agent 

(2)  Husain,  son  of  Liko-kongo,  my  maternal  uncle,  in  the 

year  40  (of  his  age  ?) 

(3)  Almayah  (P),   a  village  in   Nikotanj  (?),  part  of   the 

boundary  of  the  land  of 

(4)  To  Yahya  Ibn  Ayyub  I  sold :  I  received  the  full  price ; 

the  land  at 

(5)  And  my  hand     .     .     .     that  land  was  taken  out  of  my 

property ;  and  its  boundaries  are  first  the  propet^ty  ^ 
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(6)  The  seller  of  the  land:   second  boundary  the  stream 

Eala  Asppa :   third  boundary    •     .     .     :  and  fourth 
boundary  the  estate  of 

(7)  Mohammed  and  Ahmad.     These  four  boundaries  are 

the  property  of  orthodox  Muslims. 

(8)  I  have  removed  from  the  possibility  of  complaint  (P)  the 

property  of  Yahya  :  and  if 

anyone 

(9)  Litigate,  his  case  \b  all  falsehood,  error,  fiction,  and 

wrong. 

(10)  It  went  out :  and  from  the  possession  of  my  relations  it 

went  out :  and  from  the  property 

(11)  May  be  evidence.     Dated  the  year  401  from  the  Flight 

of  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace. 

(12)  Witnessed  by— 

Zachariyah,  son  of  Licocongo. 
Hasan,  son  of  Licocongo. 
Jacob,  son  of  Shirku,  Subashi. 
Omar,  son  of  Eiligh,  Subashi. 

son  of  Kiligh,  Subashi. 

Mahmud,  son  of  Kiligh,  Subashi. 
son  of  Shirku. 


II.    Persian  Verses  in  tJte  Syriac  Character,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Conybeare. 

That  the  Persian  Christians,  of  whose  sufferings  the  Acts 
of  the  Martyrs  tell  us  so  much,  had  some  literature  in  the 
language  of  their  country,  seems  likely,  and,  indeed,  a  version 
of  the  Bible  in  Persian  is  mentioned  by  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  authorities  of  pre-Mohammedan  times.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  has  observed  that  a  letter  of  the  sixth  century 
addressed  by  the  Armenians  to  the  Persian  Christians 
was  in  Persian  as  well  as  Armenian ;  fplr^ui^  ^aujlrpf^lf 
L  M^utpulrpt^  "  we  have  written  in  Armenian  and  Persian  *' 
are  the  words  with  which  the  writers  describe  the  language 
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of  their  letter.^  He  was  also  fortunate  enoogh  to  diaooTcr 
in  a  Nestorian  Ritual  (Gbizza  No.  1  of  the  Library  of  the 
Propaganda,  Piazza  di  Spagna)  some  fragments  of  a  Persian 
hymn,  written  in  the  Syriac  character.  They  are  on 
p.  233 ;   Dean  Maclean  describes  them  thus : — 

'^  The  Persian  lines  are  inserted  close  to  one  another  in 
four  stanzas  of  an  Epiphany  'Canon/  where  they  are 
obviously  out  of  place  and  intruded.  The  first  three  Persian 
stanzas  are  intruded  into  three  consecutive  Syriac  stanzas, 
then  follows  an  uninterpolated  Syriac  stanza,  then  the  fourth 
Persian  stanza  is  interpolated  in  the  next  Syriac  stanza. 
They  only  spoil  the  sense  of  the  Syriac,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  why  they  have  been  interpolated  in  that  particular 
place  ....  I  should  conjecture  that  some  scribe,  who 
knew  the  Persian  lines  well  and  wished  to  preserve  them, 
interpolated  them  not  very  skilfully  into  this  Canon." 

The  MS.  is  said  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Persian  is  practically  unknown  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia 
of  our  time :  they  speak  (besides  their  own  vernacular) 
Turkish  or  Kurdish ;  and  there  is  a  ritual  which  I  have 
seen  at  Urmi  in  which  Turkish  is  mixed  with  Syriac, 
somewhat  as  Persian  is  mixed  with  it  here.  The  SjTiae 
verses  in  this  passage  show  Mohammedan  influence,  since 
they  rh}Tne  in  a  definite  consonant ;  the  date  of  the  Persian 
verses  is  harder  to  settle,  since  the  history  of  rh}Tne  and 
versification  in  Persian  is  obscure.  But  they  contain  no 
word  that  can  be  termed  Arabic  except  dind,  '  religion  ' ;  and 
the  questions  connected  with  that  word  are  too  diflBcult  to 
permit  of  our  basing  much  on  its  occurrence. 

Dean  Maclean's  description  proceeds :  "  The  Canon  is 
Deut.  xxxii,  2P-43,  each  two  (Spiac)  claases  of  which  are 
'  farced  '  with  a  S}Tiac  stanza.  The  interpolated  stanzas  are 
as  follows  "  : — 

Deut.  xxxii,  40  :  Mix,  0  Lord,  our  Ilallelujahs  with  the 
Hallelujahs  of  the  angels,  and  our  hjTnns  with  their  hymns, 
and  our  songs  with  their  songs. 

(First  Persian  passage.) 

»  ^hfip^  (cl*^«^,  Tiflis,  1901,  p.  47. 
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Deut.  xxxiiy  41^ :  Atid  my  hand  shall  take  hold  on  judgment, 
end  I  mil  render  vengeance  : 

May  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  pleased  with  the  service  of  Thy 
worshippers,  and  may  our  prayers  be  received  before  the 
throne  of  Thy  majesty. 

(Second  Persian  passage.) 
Deut.  xxxii%  42' :  /  will  make  my  atrowe  wet. 


(Syriac)     Pour  out  thy  grace  upon  us, 

Yea,  Lord,  and  hear  our  prayer. 

And  be  gracious  to  him  that  has  sinned  and 

done  evil 
Seventy  times  seven  seven. 

(Third  Persian  passage.) 

Deut.  xxxii,  42** :  And  my  sword  shall  devour  of  the  blood 
of  the  slain.     Syriac  stanza  rhyming  in  N. 

Deut.  xxxii,  42** :  IVom  the  head  of  the  crown  of  the  enemy : 
therefore,  ye  nations. 

•  VibOQ*  O*^  ]1qSqi  oZ 

Gome,  ye  peoples,  sound  a  hymn, 
and  thanksgiving  by  sacrifice  (?) 

in  this  glorious  feast 

of  the  Baptism  of  Christ. 

(Fourth  Persian  passage.) 
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The  Pendaii  Torses  are  as  follows :  Uiey  are  printed  from 
a  copy  ot  Mr.  Oonybeare's  photographs  made  by  Beai^ 
Maclean^  collated  by  J.  P.  Margoliouth  and  myselL 
(l)  p.  2ad«. 


(2)  p.  23311. 


■         •••It*      • 


(3)  p.  233». 


(4)  p.  233^. 


.  ^jJia^il  «# JO  oZ  • .  i  iiV^s 
•  •       •      •  • 

(1)  May  be  transKterated : 
C/lj  ^j  u?^r^  ^^^-^''^^j'J  c^^yi«»^  ^  /%J^fc>  ^i>/  *^  *-f^^^ 

/  fooA'ee;^  ^0  evert/  side :   I  saw  that  security  is  bound  up  leith 
Christianity.     The  pure  religion  is  Christ's. 

The  spelling  \j\fJ\  and  Uj^)  for  ijj\jfi^\  and  ^^J*^  may  be 
dialectic.    The  alteration  i^  /* J^J  for  ^^  |*«X[J  is  very  slight. 
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(2) 

Thou  eatesty  thou  buyest^  thou  aelkst,  thou  revikst,  thou  takest 
[not  P]  the  right  way.     The  pure  religion  is  Christ's. 

Here,  again,  ci-^|^  »\j  is  spelt  *^^^^j  U^;. 

(3)  j^j\  "»  ...T^J  )j  UsXmw* 

/  am  the  friend  of  Christ.    Bid  me  fear  no-one.     I  remove 
trouble  frofn  the  road.     The  pure  religion  is  Christ* s. 

The  spelling  anduh  is  noteworthy.  The  second  line  is^ 
not  perfectly  clear  :  Voi;  Ol^i^  ^^V^  «fiDoi .  I  think, 
however,  the  emendation  JD01  =  ^j*^j^  is  fairly  certain. 
With  the  ^j\ii  *lxi  ^  we  may  compare  the  familiar  use 
of  jTas  a  periphrasis  for  the  imperative  of  the  third  person. 

(4)  The  Persian  begins — 

^  *jUc  U?QQ**  oio 

Thau  art  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Qhost : 

Thou  art  holy,  a  Christian  : 
And  thou  dost  bestow  on  us. 
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The  sense  of  this  last  stanza  is  obscure,  because  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  is  addressed  to  the  baptized  Saviour  or  to 
the  baptized  Christian. 

If  this  be  a  fragment  of  pre-Mohammedan  hymnody,  its 
value  for  the  history  of  the  Persian  language  is  great.  In 
any  case,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
name  for  Christian  UrJ  ^ fearing '  is  pre-Mohammedan,  and 
that  the  Arabic  x^^^j,  often  used  for  monk^  but  sometimes 
signifying  Christian  merely,  is  a  translation  of  it.  \^Ji ,  in 
its  turn,  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Greek  evae^rj^. 

The  mixture  of  Syriac  with  Persian  in  the  last  stanza 
is  curious. 

Is  the  Persian  rhyme,  as  it  appears  in  these  verses, 
borrowed  from  Arabic  versification  or  from  Christian  versi- 
fication, such  as  appears  in  Latin  ?  If  the  lines  belong  to 
the  early  Persian  Church,  the  second  explanation  must 
be  true. 
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Art.  XXVIII,~ri^^  mrds  '  Hamr  and  ' Mmlim:    By  SrK 
Charles  J.  Lyall,  KC.8J..  V.P.R.A.S, 

In  the  issue  of  this  Journal  for  July,  1-K);i  (pp,  467-493), 
Professor  D,  8.  Margoliouth  propounds  a  theory  in  explanation 
of  the  words  MusHm  and  Hani/,  nscA  in  the  Kur*iTn,  which  \» 
thus  stated : — 

**  The  suggestion,  Ihcn,  whicli  1  shouUl  oflVr  for  thf  t^xplanation 
of  thebc  terms  is  that  8omc  twenty  years  before'  Mo1ianimrtr» 
mission  some  sort  of  natural  monotbeisin  was  preached  by  Musny- 
Umah»  whose  followers  beiD;^;  cidled  Mudims  [after  the  preacher'^ 
name]  and  Hm'tfB  [fi-om  the  tribe  of  Hanifnh  to  which  he  belonged], 
these  word**  were  supposed  to  signify  mmiMheUt^  and  as  Buch  woi'e 
adopted  by  MobatmiuHl,  who»  owing  to  the  comparative  obseurity  of 
Mutaylimab,  had  at  least  ut  first  no  knowledge  of  their  origin,  and 
afterwards  felt  bound  to  assert  positively  that  they  were  both  in  use 
in  Abraham*®  time>'* 

When  the  paper  setting  forth  this  theory  was  read  before  thi** 
Society  in  Febniary  lust,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  suggestion 
was,  on  historical  and  etjinological  grounds,  scarcely  tenable ; 
and  a  careful  perusul  of  the  paper  in  print,  in  spite  of  the 
erudition  and  wealth  of  illustration  with  which  its  ideas  are 
BUpported*  has  not  led  me  to  change  this  opinion. 

if  we  consider  the  question  historically,  the  hypothesis 
demands  that  Musailiraah's  teaching  should,  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  appearance  of  Muhammad,  have  attained 
such  a  celebrity  and  extension  in  the  Arabian  Peninsidu  that, 
although  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged  had  it^  settlements  in 
al-Yamamah,  the  tract  of  Najd  overlooking  the  Persian  Gulf, 
tlie  ideas  embodied  in  it  had  made  their  tiny  across  to  the 
Western  Hijiiz  and  Tihomah,  and  there  left  in  current  use 
tbeee  words  of  religious  import,  without  any  tmee  surviving 
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in  the  memory  of  men  of  their  real  origin.  It  is  further 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  these  ideas  continuoualy 
maintained  them  in  his  home  in  Central  Arabia,  until  in 
the  year  9  or  10  after  the  Flight  he  set  up  as  a  serious  rival 
in  prophecy  to  Muhammad. 

The  word  Hanlf,  except  in  verses  attributed  to  men 
iidmittedly  Hanifs  themselves,  has  so  far  been  foimd  used  in 
the  poetical  literature  of  Muhammad's  time  only  by  two  poets 
of  Hudhail,  a  tribe  settled  between  Mecca  and  Medinah, 
Sakhr  al-Ghaiy,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pagan,  and  Abu 
Dhu'aib,  who  was  a  Muslim  bom  in  the  year  622  a.d. 
Islamic  tradition  knows  of  a  number  of  religious  thinkers 
before  Muhammad  who  are  described  as  Hani/Sy  and  of 
whom  the  following  is  a  list : — 

1.  Warakah  b.  Naufal,  of  Kuraish ; 

2.  'Ubaid-allah  b.  Jahsh,  of  Asad  b.  Khuzaimah  ; 

3.  'Uthman  b.  al-Huwairith,  of  Kuraish ; 

4.  Zaid  b.  *Amr  b.  Nufail,  also  of  Kuraish. 

These  four  are  named  by  Ibn  Ishak  (p.  143).  The  first 
was  a  cousin  of  Khadljah,  Muhammad's  first  wife;  the  second, 

though  a  man  of  Asad,  was  the  son  of  a  Kuraishite  mother, 
Umaimah,  daughter  of  'Abd-al-Muttalib,  and  therefore  him- 
self a  cousin  of  Muhammad.  Warakah  became  a  Christian, 
and  died  in  that  faith  during  the  Fat  rah,  or  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  first  revelation  to  Muhammad  (chap,  xcvi 
of  the  Kur'iln)  and  that  which  followed  it.  'Ubaidallah 
adopted  Isliim,  and  joined  the  emigration  to  Abyssinia  in 
()15  A.I). ;  there  he  embraced  Christianity,  and  died  in  that 
faith.  Muhammad  married  his  widow,  Umm  Hablbah, 
daughter  of  Abii  Sufyan.  ^Uthmiin  is  said  to  have  repaired 
to  the  Greek  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  and  there  become 
a  Christian.  Zaid  alone  of  the  four  never  departed  from  his 
religious  position,  and  died  a  Hani/  before  the  Prophet's 
mission.  lie  was  a  near  kinsman  of  *Umar  b.  al-Khattab, 
and  his  son  Sa*id  b.  Zaid  was  a  distinguished  Muslim.  His 
faith  is  thus  epitomised  by  Ibn  Ishak  (p.  144) :  "  He  withdrew 
from  the  worship  of  idols,  abstained  from  eating  that  which 
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had  died  of  itself,  from  blood,  and  from  things  sacrificed  to 
idols,  forbade  the  burj^ing  alive  of  female  infants,  and  pro- 
claimed that  he  worshipped  the  Lord  of  Abraham/'  Much 
verse  of  a  religioud  character  is  ascribed  to  him,  some  of 
which  will  be  refen*ed  to  below, 

Tbn  Kutaibah  adds  to  the  above  (Mn^drif,  Wiistenfeld's 
<*dition,  pp.  28-30)  ;— 

5.  Urbab  b.  al^Bara',  of  'Abd-al-Kais.  He,  however,  ia 
said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  Christianity  was  widely 
prevalent  along  the  southern  shorest  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  his  tribe  lived ; 

6.  Umayyab  b.  Abi-s-Salt,  of  Thaklf,  whose  home  was  at 
at-Ta'if ;  * 

7*  Kuss  b.  Sa'idah,  of  lyiid,  of  whom  there  is  a  notice 
in  the  AffJtdul  xiv,  41-44.  Muhammad  heard  him  at  'Ukadh, 
but  he  died  before  the  Mission ; 

8.  Abij  Kaia  Sinnah  b.  Abi  Anas,  of  the  Banu-n- Najjar 
of  Yathrib,  who  became  a  Muslim  after  the  Prophet*s  flight 
to  that  place ; 

9.  Khalid  b.  Sinan  b,  Ghaith,  of  *Ab8.  His  daughter 
became  a  Muslim^ 

To  these  should  be  added  r — 

10.  Abii  Kais  Saifl  ibn  al-Aslat,  of  the  Aus-alliih  of 
Yathrib.  He  led  his  tribe  in  the  fratricidal  conflict  of  Bu*ath. 
He  did  not  accept  Islam,  but  his  verses  quoted  by  Ibn  I^hilk 
show  him  to  have  been  a  Hanlf. 

From  the  above  it  appears: — ^(1)  that  the  bearers  of  the 
name  JTanif,  so  far  as  recorded  (for  the  man  of  *Abd-al-Kai8 
may  be  neglected),  all  belonged  to  the  Hijaz  and  the  West 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsuhi ;  (2)  that  their  doctrine  was  distinct 
from  Christianity,  although  several  of  those  who  professed 
the  Hanifite  faith  adopted  thot  religion,  and  was  also  distinct 
from  Isliim  ;  and  (3)  that  it  had  certain  specific  features — 
rejection  of  idolatry,  abstention  from  certain  kinds  of  food, 
and  the  worship  of  '*  the  God  of  Abraham";  ascetic  practices, 
euch  as  the  wearing  of  sackcloth,  are  also  ascribed  to  some  of 


HmJBkioSh.  There BeemBtohenot^Mimioiioi^ 
Sbn^vwe  histoarioal  persoiiageBy  or  that  tt^  doeteHiM  aw 
ill  tii6  main  oorxeotly  deeodlbed.  One  of  the  aiost  iiotibk  of 
Iheiii,  Umayyah  h.  Abi-f-4^t,  was  an  opponmt  and  liwl  ^ 
the  Prophety  and  composed  elegieB  on  those  who  fell  aik  Mmjbt. 
Hnoh  of  his  verse  lias  sumyed,  and  in  it  the  eeleotie  teligioiL 
of  the  Hanlb.  appears  to  be  well  portrayed.  I  imm  ed& 
Dio  good  reason  for  doubting  its  substantial  authentiettjr ; 
Islamic  tradition  would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  nonrwit 
texts  ascribing  doctrines  agreeing  with  Islam  to  an  enemy 
of  Muhammad's ;  and  the  verse  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
stamp,  both  of  language  and  style,  which  seems  to  jnst^ 
us  in  considering  most  of  it  to  be  really  the  week  of 
TJmayyah. 

Now  these  are  all  celebrated  men,  many  considerably 
older  than  the  Prophet,  with  regard  to  whom  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  in  tradition  of  any  connection  with  Mnaai- 
limah  and  the  Banu  Hanifah ;  their  locality  is  remote  firom 
al-Yamamah,  and  outside  of  the  Hijaz  and  its  neighboniiioody 
with  one  exception,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  use  of  tbe 
word  Hanif. 

This  exception  is  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Bistam 
b.  Kais,  a  chief  of  Shaiban,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Bakr 
b.  Wa'il,  and  thus  a  sister-tribe  of  Hanifah,  as  related  in 
the  Kdmil  of  al-Mubarrad  (ed.  Wright,  pp.  130-31). 

Bistam,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  with  his 
brother  led  a  raid  upon  the  herds  of  the  Banu  Dabbah. 
While  driving  off  the  spoil  of  captured  camels,  he  was 
pursued  and  thrust  tlirough  with  a  spear  by  'Asim  b.  TniRlTfkh 
of  Dabbah.  The  stroke  hurled  him  from  his  horse  on  to 
a  bush  of  the  shrub  called  aid'ah ;  as  he  lay  there,  his 
brother  made  as  though  he  would  return  to  his  assistance, 
whereupon  Bistam  called  out,  "  Ana  hanijun  in  rqfa^ta.** 
The  sense  of  these  words  is  taken  by  Professor  Noldeke 
(see  Wellhausen,  Heidenthum *  p.  250)  to  be,  "I  will  abjure 
Christianity  and  become  a  heathen  if  thou  retumest ! " 
The  words  appear  to  be  a  warning  to  his  brother  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  captured  or  slain.     If  this  is  right. 
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we  must  take  hanlf  here  as  used  by  a  Christian  Arab  in 
the  sense  which  the  Aramaic  equivalent  hanpd  boro  to  the 
Christian  AramaDans  from  whom  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bakritos  was  derived — that  is,  a3  equivalent  to  pagan, 

A  similar  story*  with  somewhat  different  surroundings, 
is  told  of  the  same  Bistam  in  the  NahCCid  of  al-Farazdak 
and  Jurir,  and  in  the  */kd  al-Farld  of  Ibn  *Abd  Rabbihi 
(ed..  1293)  iii,  H6,  As  given  in  the  Nffkd^iff,  Bistam,  at 
the  encounter  of  al-Ghabit,  was  taken  prisoner  by  *Utaibah 
of  Yarbii' ;  the  companions  of  the  latter  called  out  to  Bijad^ 
Bistiim*8  brother,  Kurru  *ald  akbik\  "  Come  back  and  help 
thy  brother/'  hoping  to  capture  him  also.  Bistam  shouted 
to  him.  In  kamrta^  yd  Bijadii,  fa' ana  hanlf!  It  is  clear 
from  this  version  of  the  tale  that  we  must  read  in  the 
Kiimil,  as  Wright  prints,  raja' (a,  and  not>  as  Professor 
Do  Goeje  suggests  in  the  Critical  Notes  fp.  51),  and  as 
Pi-ofessor  MargoHouth  translates  (p.  482),  rqfaHu*  * 

Whether  the  meaning  of  finmf  here  be  heathen,  as 
Noldeke  thinks,  or  Muslim^  as  al-Mubarrad  appears  to  have 
supposed,  it  seems  at  any  rate  certain  that  it  oould  not 
mean,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Bakritc  and  a  neighbour  of 
the  Banu  Hanifah,  a  follower  of  Musailimah  in  monotheism. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  strange  if  the  celebrity  of  that 
teacher  had  estabb'shed  the  word  in  a  sister-tribe  as  the 
name  of  a  religious  sect,  having  lost  its  original  ^supposed) 
meaning  of  member  of  the  tribe  of  Hanlfah* 

The  chief  of  the  Banii  Hanifah  until  630  a.d.,  when  he  died, 
was  Haudhah  son  of  'All.  Wellhausen  (Skizzen  iv,  p.  102, 
note)  observes  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  of  his  day 
in  Central  Arabia  ;  and  as  such  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
kings  to  whom  the  Prophet  sent  special  inritation  to  adopt 
Islam.  He  was  the  ally  of  the  Persian  king,  and  protector 
of  his  caravans  l^etween  aUMada'in  and  the  (then)  Persian 
province  of  al-Yamun.  The  story  of  his  punishment  of  the 
Bunu  Sa*d  of  Tamim,  referred  to  by  Professor  Margoliouth  on 


*  I  nm  indebted  to  Professor  Be  van  for  the  reference  to  th©  «tory  in  tho 
JVa^ij'iVI,  vrhkh  liiei  the  sense  of  fii«|»m*i  epeeoh  u  rspoiied  in  the  KHmilH, 
a*  wt'U  an  for  other  suggcietiotifi  n»  to  the  inteiptretetion  of  tlio  poBiigo. 
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pL  4191  as  ^vaaaXSjfiOig*  add  «  ^ireachftroro  auodar/  w31  te 
Im  foRuid  rdhtod  in  s  di^tity  diffiRffiiPt  xonii  in  fUbitf 
i,  ppw  981  iqq.;  I  may  abo  reler  to  iqr  IVmaWteia  qf 
Aneiettt  Arakie  Fmtrjf^  p.  8&  ISie  art  traa  otftein]^  iaot 
^a  treadhezoiiB  mazder/  bat  a  maaaiire  of  legitiiiiaia  npriaal 
«*««e(x»KEiig  to  die  ideas  of  the  time— iqicm  a  lofabar  laba» 
TTanflhah^iwflreovqr,  acatedastheagcint  of  tfaePerafamCtof^^ 
at  tlie  Bahiain  Ooast,  and  obfadzied,  by  his  interoesiion,  fha 
nhase  of  a  liiindzed  pgisiMMra  of  Tsm&iL  Noir  Hawdhdi 
ms  a  Christian,  and  tiiia  is  Yam  MainmTi  al-'A^sU^  tia 
gieatest  poet  of  his  &y«  oelebzates  his  deed  of  mei^:«-* 

'^And  thero  he  loosed  from  their  bonds  a  handled  owt  at 
iheir  pain : 
Fimn  all  on  that  happy  mom  he  cast  Ihe  fetters  amqr*. 
''Hiese  were  his  offerix]^  meet  that  Easter  morning,  wiHi 
Ihese 
He  came  before  God,  in  hope  to  win  the  meed  of  his 
grace."  ^ 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  tribe  of  Hanifah  followed 
Haudhah  in  adherence  to  Christianity.  The  tale  told  of 
*Umair  b.  Sulmi  in  the  Kamil  of  al-Mubarrad,  and  referred  to 
by  Professor  Margoliouth,  does  not  mention  that  Christianity 
was  then  professed  by  'Umair  and  his  family ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  in  it  ''  a  rather  outri  form  of 
paganism."  Wright's  edition  of  the  Kdmil  (p.  203)  does 
not  mention  that  the  protection  given  by  'Umair  to  his 
client  was  written  on  an  arrow ;  and  in  any  case  the  story 
goes  to  show  that  'Umair  felt  himself  compelled  by  the 
obligations  of  jiwdr  to  surrender  his  own  brother,  who  had 
murdered  the  brother  of  his^dr,  to  justice.  There  were  five 
bishops  in  Katar  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  tract  on  the 

^  T&^&ri  I.e.  p.  987.  I  hare  yentured  to  quote  my  metrical  rendering,  whidi 
ifl  sufficiently  doee. 
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south  of  the  Persian  Gulf  included  in  al-Yamamab  ;  *  their 
influence  no  doubt  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the 
interior,  as  is  testified  by  Christian  names  (*Abd-al-Mu8ih, 
Abu  Mtiryam)  borne  by  Arabs  of  the  Upland,  The  deputation 
of  Hanifah,  which  visited  the  Prophet  (with  Musailimah  in 
their  company),  were  apparently  Christians,  for  they  had 
a  church,  with  a  rd/iib  or  priest  in  charge »  which  they  were 
ordered  to  destroy  (Wellhausen,  Skizzert  iv,  157), 

With  Christianity  in  possession,  before  the  appearance 
«f  Musailinmh  as  a  prophet,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  WU8  the  diacoverer  of  the  **  religion  of  Abraham  "  and 
the  propagator  of  the  religioua  movement  represented  by 
the  Hanifs. 

Al-A*$ha  himself  belonged  to  another  sub-section  of  Bakr, 
Kais  b.  Tha*labah.  His  home  was  at  Manfiihah  in  al- 
YamUmxih,  no  great  distance  from  the  place  which  was  the 
headquarters  of  JIusailimah,  and  it  would  seem  that  (some 
time  after  the  poet*s  death)  his  tribe  adhered  to  Musailimah 
when  the  latter  set  up  as  a  prophet.'  Al-A*sha  wa&  one  of 
the  quickest  wits  of  Ids  time ;  a  man  of  wide  experience  who 
had  travelled  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Arabia.  His 
poems  teem  with  acute  observation  of  human  nature,  and  he 
took  a  special  interest  in  religious  questions,  though  himself 
a  free  liver,  and  probably  Epicurean  in  his  view^  of  things. 
The  kashhh  which  he  addressed  to  iluhammad  when,  after 
tlie  truce  of  al*Hudaibiyah,  he  proposed  to  adhei*e  to  Islam, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  Kuraish,  is  well  known. 
But  in  all  the  extant  poetry  of  al-A'aha  there  is  not  a  w^ord 
of  Musailimah.  This  seems  condusiye  against  the  theory' 
that,  at  any  time  before  he  emerged  as  a  declared  prophet^ 
which  was,  we  know,  in  the  last  year  of  Muhammad's  life, 
that  teacher  had  established  a  reputation  in  al-Yumamah 
which  had  led  to  the  currency  of  MmUm  and  Hanif  aa 
religious  terms  signifj^g  adherents  of  his  teaching. 

Abnolutely  the  only  evidence  which  Professor  Margoliouth 
brings  forward  to  support  his  view  is,  first,  the  fable  that 

*  See  Str  11.  Rawlimton  m  J.B.A.8.,  new  ser.  vol.  xa,  p*  T22, 
'  Sec  Ynkul  jv,  Ti.  609- 
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'Hoflailknah  was  150  years  old  whea  he  wba  Idllad^  and 
secondly,  a  tradition  respecting  the  name  m^Baimdm  tekted 
by  Ibn  Ishak.  .  The  ^rst,  that  Hnsailimah  had  xeadbad  any 
very  advanced  age  when  he  stood  forth  as  a  pie^iet^  aeeofts 
to  be  refuted  by  the  story  of  his  relations  with  tiiie  propfaeteaa 
Sajahy  and  by  the  activity  he  dis^yed  at  Ihe  battte  whero 
he  met  his  death.  Al-Ta'kfib!  relates  (ii,  146)  that  he  ^ros 
thrust  through  mth  a  spear  by  Abu  Dujanah  the  Anairi, 
but  forced  his  way  up  the  shaft  and  killed  his  asssila&t^  after 
wbiok  he  was  dispatohed  by  the  negro  Walishl,  tihe  dayer 
of  Hiamzahy  with  a  javelin.^  The  second  piece  dt  evidenoe 
desOTves  more  consideration.  The  tradition  as  related  by 
Ibn  Ishak  (p.  200)  is  as  follows :  **  When  the  Meoouia  said, 
^  It  has  been  reported  to  us  that  a  man  in  al-Tamimah 
called  ar-Bafimdn  is  thine  instructor :  and  in  him  we  will 
never  believe' — the  following  verse  was  revealed  to  tibe 
prophet  (Surah  xiii,  39) : — *  Thus  have  We  sent  ihee  to 
a  people  before  whom  other  peoples  ham  passed  away»  that 
thou  mightest  recite  to  them  Aat  with  which  We  hmrm 
inspired  thee:  and  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  Mercdhit 
(ar-Bahmdn) :  say,  '  He  is  my  Lord.  There  is  no  God  but 
He.  To  Him  do  I  commit  myself,  and  to  him  is  my 
conversion.'  '* 

The  tradition  is  not  given  with  an  imdd ;  but  although  in 
our  ordinary  Kur'ans  the  chapter  (xiii,  "Thimder")  in 
which  the  verse  stands  is  marked  as  given  at  Mecca,  it  is  also 
reported  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  revealed  at  Medina 
(see  Itkan  p.  23). 

In  the  -4rfaJ-work,  quoted  by  Professor  Margoliouth,  called 
Ali/'Bd  (ii,  p.  244),  it  is  said  that  Musailimah  was  called 
ar-Rahmdn  before  the  birth  of  Muhammad's  father  'Abdallah, 
and  that  therefore  the  Kuraish,  when  they  heard  Muhammad 
recite,  " Bismi'l'ldhi'r'Rahmdni-r-JRahim,'*  used  to  say, 
*'Thou  art  only  making  mention  of  the  Rahman  of  al- 
Tamamah."  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  another  version 
of  the  tradition.     Neither,  in  view  of  the  circmnstances 

1  It  18  noticeable  that  al-Ta*^Qbi  has  also  the  fable  of  his  150  years,  which  b 
not  therefore  confined  to  Spain. 
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mentioned  above,  seems  to  possess  much  weight.  Rahman  was 
a  novel  word  to  the  Arabs  as  a  name  of  God*  The  Kuraish 
would  not  have  it  used  at  the  treaty  of  al  -  Hudaibiyah 
in  A.H.  6;  and  the  story  in  the  Aghdnl  xv,  138,  of  the 
remark  on  hearing  it  of  Arbad,  the  brother  of  Labid,  shows 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  representing  some  strange  and 
outlandish  deity,  different  from  the  generally  known  Allah. 

The  foundation,  therefore,  for  the  hypothesis  that  Musai- 
limah,  at  any  time  before  the  prophet's  mission,  is  likely 
to  have  been  sufficiently  well  known  as  a  t-eacher  to  give 
wide  currency  to  important  religious  terms  like  Hanlf  and 
Mmiim,  seems  altogether  inadequate. 

^Ul  that  histor}',  as  authentic  as  any  other  record  of  the 
time,  tells  us  of  Musailimah  is  that  he  was  one  of  a  number  of 
pretenders  to  prophethood  who  all  arose  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  last  year  of  Muhammad *8  life  and  immediately  after 
his  death.  Al-Aswad  al-'AnsI  in  the  Yaman,  Musailimah 
in  al-Yamamah,  Tulaihah  in  Asad,  vSajah  in  Tamim,  all 
apparently  dealt  in  the  sumo  kind  of  religious  wares.  Al- 
Aswod,  no  less  than  Musailimah p  practised  conjuring  (^jy.^, 
see  Tabari  \,  1796).  All  had  mu^adhdhim  and  daily  prayers. 
All  delivered  utterances  in  6qj\  in  the  style  of  the  kahim. 
Whether  these  approached  in  irapressiveness  those  of  Mu- 
hammad in  his  early  Jleccan  surahH  is  a  matter  of  opinion ; 
t«  me  at  least  it  seems  that,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  is 
recorded  of  them,  they  fall  far  short  of  the  latter. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  historical  side 
of  Professor  Margoliouth*s  theory,  I  now  proceed  to  deal 
Math  the  linguistic.  And  here  we  must  distinguish  between 
Hanlf  m\A  Muslim.  The  latter  word  belongs  to  a  root  the 
various  forms  of  which  are  well  known  and  much  used  ;  the 
former  stands,  in  its  religious  signification,  by  itself,  and 
the  other  derivatives  of  the  root  afford  little  assistance  in 
fixing  it^  history  and  meaning, 

H*mi/  (with  its  plural  hunafd')  occurs  in  the  Kur'an 
twelve  times,  six  times  in  Meccan,  and  six  in  Medinian 
Sfdrahi*  In  eight  of  these  passages  it  is  used  to  describe 
the  JfiV/'//  Ihrrth'iuK     In  two  of  the  Medinian  Surahs,  (iii,  60, 
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llMk  «  iriU  iiaBB  lib  HoiUi  ihosll  ^ 
tond^aoiife  Amfii,  I  ImKbiv^  a —ggMtawa 
otbengflq^poitadlijai^etynologiedpiai^    AH] 
iiiilhwtifn  cf  0octe  are  iiMsit  ia  «l^  and  .{Eail^A 
tini  lui^e  fofaied  (aa  m  tiie  eaae  of  fte  divUna  at  I 
foildirii^  4be  hsSm  AM  HanlMi  aa-Hirtn 
Vnmjjwh'B  are  of  ^MmSfiik  for  Oe  eoOeelire  lioif  cT 
JSanir^  »  ragiihr,  jart  aa  a-mrtmOA  ataoida  far  «a 
MuHasOiB  eolleetmfy;  hA  tiie  amd  lire  liia  aKUe,  ant 
deaxly  Itta  no  aonaeeCioa  wifli  Hie  tribal  oaaie  WanlMi, 
of  wUch  iiie  article  forma  ao  pari. 

Tbe  word  lofaaaf^  aiBaning  to  aefc  re  a  <Sire^  oeoaa 
ia  a  Tene  of  tbe  poet  JTiiia  at-'And  ('Amir  h.  al-Hirilii 
of  Ifamair,  a  aept  of 'Imir  b.  Sb>i^),  a  clUOL^ 

''And  ihejr  (die  camela)  reached  fheir  deatinatiaa  ia  Ae 

latter  part  of  the  night,  after  that  the  devotee  who 
practises  austerities  like  a  Manif  had  begun  his 
prayers." 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  connect  < 
with  ^  ^*r^y  a  word  which  occurs  only  in  a  tradition  relating 
to  the  Prophet,  who  is  said  to  have  practised  austerities 
(tahannatha)  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Hira'  before  he  received  his 
revelation.  It  seems  more  probable  that,  as  Dr.  Hirschf eld 
suggests  {New  Researclies  p.  19,  note) '  iJ^Ss^  is  taken  from 
the  Hebrew  tehinnOth  prayers.  Hinth  means  perjury,  whether 
false  swearing  or  the  breaking  of  oaths,  not  nin  in  general ; 
and  thus  the  proposal  to  take  tahanmUh  as  a  privati\'e 
formation,  doing  that  by  which  sin  is  expelled,  appears 
to  be  imnecessary. 

1  See  Khizaoah  ir,  198. 

'  The  same  suggestion  had  been  made  many  years  before  by  Emanuel  Deutsch  i 
see  hlA  Literary  JHemaitu,  p.  74. 
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The  conclusion  in  regard  to  Hanif  is,  I  tliink»  that  its 
origin  must  bo  left  unexplained,  like  that  of  many  another 
word  in  the  Kur'an  and  the  old  poetry ;  we  know 
approximately  its  meaning  as  a  term  of  religion,  but  nothing 
certain  as  to  its  source.  The  most  acceptable  conjecture 
seems  to  me  to  bo  that  of  Sprenger,  referred  to  on  p.  479  of 
Professor  Margoliouth's  paper,  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  hdnef,  heretic ;  cases  of  identical  roots  which  have 
violently  opposed  meanings  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

With  Mmlim  the  case  is  quite  different.  This  word  doe^ 
not,  like  Hani/\  stand  alone,  but  is  merely  the  nomcn  agentU 
of  a  verb  which  is  freely  used  throughout  the  Kuran  iu 
the  past,  the  imperfect,  tho  imperative,  and  the  infinitive. 
No  parallel  can»  I  believe,  be  adduced  for  the  formation 
of  such  a  verb,  in  the  fom'th  form,  from  a  proper  name^^ 
The  forma  of  tho  verb  used  in  constructing  denominativea 
are  the  first,  second,  and  fiJth.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
all  analogy  to  hold  that  Mudim  is  derived  dii-ectly  from 
Maalamah  or  Musailimah,  and  that  the  participle  has  then 
given  rise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  verb.  For  mlama^  f/uslimu^ 
miimf  isldmt  the  succession  of  ideas  seems  plain.  Saiima 
means  "  he  was  safe,  at  peace  and  rest ;  *'  salm  and  silm  mean 
"  peace,  Siifety,  quiet ; "  aslama  thus  means  "  he  obtained 
peace  by  doing  something  or  other/'  ordinarily  by  letting 
go  or  surrendering  that  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute. 
We  have  the  verb  in  the  neutral  sense  of  letting  go  in  such 
phrases  as  (Zuhair  i,  21) : 


%Ljl\\j^]^1i^\^'^ 


:^>f 


u^r 


'He  aped  with  her  through  the  hard  ftinty  spaces,  while 
she  galloped  as  swiftly  as  falls  a  bucket  which  has 
been  let  loose  from  the  rope." 


^  I  do  not  oTf Hook  Uk*  uaagie  hy  wbkh  ihi^  fortti  i»  employed  for  going  ii» 
n  placf'—  mfjadit,  ffthmntt^  «yn%mui :  ho  nrrtit  to  Xojd,  to  Ttbamali,  t^^  al- Yamnti, 
But  %\m  fipecinUzcd  one  i«  diifonmi  itom  tbjit  suggested  m  Professor  MargoUoQtb*a 
paper. 
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''£Hi0  aaii  to  me,  wUJb  twia  tesis  IdU  froni  her  eym^  fike 
peods  whkth  haive  beeoi  lot  go  from  the  atnog— • 
'Upon  those  who  hsre  gone  tiiflir  way  be  pesoel '" 

Then  comes  flie  sense  ot  haHiKng  over  to  destnietiQii» 
mmendering^  deserting,  idiicli  is,  as  Professor  Msigolkiifli 
saysy  eztremety  oommon.  Thus,  in  flie  aeoOEont  grren  in 
al-Anbiif s  Gommentaiy  on  flie  HnfBd^s^it  of  the  first 
Bay  of  al-Enlaby  when  Shnia^Lbll  tiie  node  of  ImraU-Katt 
was  deserted  by  tiie  men  of  Tamim  who  formed  pari  of 
his  force,  and  met  his  death,  tiie  Terb  is  several  times 
CTsployed,  and  the  nuudar  iaUm  is  nsed  of  the  act  of 
desertion.  A  common  subject  of  praise  in  a  pan^yiie 
on  a  tribe  is  that  they  do  not  surrender  a  member  or  a 
client  who  by  an  act  of  TO>lence  has  inyobred  them  in 
troublesome  daims.    Thus  Zuhair  says  of  'Abs  (xvi,  46)  :^- 

"  Noble  are  they  :  the  seeker  of  vengeance  gains  not  his  end 
with  them,  nor  is  the  sinner  against  them  given  up." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  Kur'an  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  this  use  of  the  verb.  Wherever  used, 
A^\ ,  j#lL»^ ,  A^^  have  the  religious  sense  and  no  other.^  This 
sense  of  aslama  is  fully  expressed  by  the  addition  wajhahu 
li'lldh,  or  ild'lldh,  e.g.  in  Kur.  xxxi,  21  (Meccan) ;  ii,  106 ; 
iii,  18;  iv,  124  (Medinian).  "To  surrender  one's  face  to 
God,"  to  look  to  Him  for  guidance,  to  place  oneself  com- 
pletely in  His  hands,  seems  a  perfectly  natural  development 


^  The  only  possible  exception  is  in  Sfirah  xxvii,  31  and  38.  But  as  Solomon 
was  a  prophet,  and  Bil^is  and  her  people  approached  him  as  believers,  it  is 
simplest  to  take  the  word  here  also  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
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of  the  sense  of  '  to  surrender,  let  go.'  ^  In  the  first  of  the 
passages  quoted  above,  xxxi,  21  (a  Meccan  Surah),  the 
phrase  runs  thus  : — 

^j!l  S£;ab  J^j::x^\  jiJ  ^^^^  JJ  i^^j  ^  ^^ 

**  Whoso  setteth  his  face  to  God- ward  and  doeth  good, 
hath  indeed  laid  hold  of  the  surest  handle." 

Here  aslama,  he  let  go,  is  contrasted  with  istamsaka,  he 
laid  hold  of,  and  the  nexus  of  ideas  is  plain. 

Whether  isldm  had  this  religious  sense  before  Muhammad 
seems  doubtful.  The  only  example  of  it  is  in  the  verses 
attributed,  on  p.  148  of  Ibn  Hisham,  to  Zaid  b.  *Amr  b. 
Nufail,  the  Hani/:— 

**  I  have  surrendered  my  face  to  Him  to  whom  the  earth, 
that  bears  heavy  rocks  on  her  surface,  surrenders 
herself : 

*'  He  spread  her  out,  and  when  He  saw  that  she  had  come 
to  rest  on  the  waters.  He  fastened  upon  her  the 
mountains. 

*'  And  I  have  surrendered  my  face  to  Him  to  whom  the 
clouds  have  surrendered  themselves,  bearing  sweet 
limpid  rain ; 

**  When  they  are  led  along  to  a  coimtry,  they  obey  the 
leading,  and  pour  forth  thereon  their  burden  in  full 
streams." 

Perhaps,  as  Professor  Margoliouth  says,  it  is  safest  to 
regard  these  verses  of  the  *  precursors '  as  fabrications 
based  on  the  Kur'an  ;  but  if  so,  it  can  hardly  be  asserted 


^  In  the  phrase  aslatna  wt^hahu,  *  face '  is  to  be  understood  as  the  equivalent 
of  mtfsy  '  self.'  Compare  the  Terse  in  the  Hamatahy  ed.  Freytag,  p.  47 — Ifmd 
lanurkhifu  yaMma-r-raw*t  anfu9andt  *  we  make  ourselves  cheap  (i.e.  risk  our 
lives  gladly)  on  the  day  of  battle' — with  the  parallel  passage  quoted  by  the 
commentator :  tca^abdhulu  fi-'Uhaya^i  wqjhty  '  and  I  give  away  my  &ce  freely 
in  the  fight.'    Similarly,  in  ^thiopic,  r^lf,  '  head,'  is  often  used  for  '  self.' 
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Art.  XXJX.— Notes  from  the  Tanjur.    By  F.  W.  Thomas^ 

M.R.A.S. 

5.     Sarasvatlstotra  attributed  to  Kalidasa. 

The  Tanjur  contains,  beside  the  MeghadUia,  two  short  poems 
attributed  to  Kalidasa,  both  mentioned  by  Huth  in  his 
analysis  of  Mdo,  vols,  cxvii-cxxiv  (Sitzungsberichle  d.  k. 
prema,  Akademie  d.  Wmenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1895,  xv, 
p.  17).  One  is  entitled  Mahgald^takay  and  is  found  in 
JS^gyud,  vol.  Ixxxvi,  fol.  225.  The  other,  a  hymn  to  Sarasvati 
(Rgt/ud,  vol.  Ixxxii,  foil.  199-200),  I  here  transcribe  with 
a  tentative  translation,  which  may  perhaps  enable  scholars 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  the  supposed  authorship,  and 
to  identify  the  work  with  the  Sanskrit  original  if  discovered. 
Kone  of  the  numerous  printed  collections  of  Sanskrit  stotras 
appear  to  contain  anything  corresponding  to  it,  nor  is  it 
identical  with  any  of  the  manuscript  stotras  to  Sarasvati 
which  I  have  been  able  to  examine.  Perhaps  some  scholar 
may  be  able  to  discover  verses  cited  from  it. 

The  poem  is  in  fifteen  verses  of  two  lines  each,  and  there 
are  some  indications  which  point  to  the  Ari/d  metre. 

I  Kgya  .  gar  .  skad .  du  |  sva  .  ra  .  sva  .  sti  ^ .  sto  .  ttra  . 
na  .  ma  I  bod  .  skad  .  du  |  Iha  .  mo  .  dbyans  .  can  • 
gyi  .  bstod  .  pa  I 

1.  I  ston  .  zla  .  rab  .  rgyas  .  ku  .  mud  .  dun  .  dan  .  chu . 
del .  gans  .  ri .  Itar  .  dkar  .  ba  | 
I  rab  .  dkar  .  dkar  .  gsal .  gzi .  Idan .  yi  ^ .  Aphrog .  Iha  . 
mo  .  dbyans  .  can  .  phyag  .  Atshalo  | 

^  This  18  the  proTalent  spelling  in  the  block-print,  which  howerer  here  reads 
Svaratvo. 
*  Sic  for  fidi  see  the  Lexica. 
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2l  I  mi.tei.  gti  •  mug  .  imoos  .  paAi  •  tdiogB  •  m.] 
nas.iljoiiiB^  I 
I  jgnrarfi  •  na  •  sim  •  Abyin  •  tiiogs  •  mod  •  kim  •  ffogs  • 
flpobB  •  paiU .  gter .  mehog  •  igyas  •  par  •  ]iid»d  | 

3.  I  sgiib  •  gfiis  •  sprin .  bial  •  bio  •  gros .  Aod .  aer  •  sfeoA  • 

Idas  •  lab  •  ta  .  Achar .  In .  yi  | 
I  jii  .  maiU  .  aer .  gyis.  Abyed.byaM.padmo.xab.dal. 
kha .  KbyeA .  mam  .  igyas .  pas  | 

4.  I  lab.  ta.dri.  Mm  •  bail .  &ad  •  Idan  .  paAi  •  padmott  • 

ae  •  JlbroAi  .  noa  •  dag  .  la  |  *  ^ 

I  bdag.blott.  gna.paa.  AthunB.paa.Uo.groa.cliflr. 
Igyas .  sbian  •  itsiB  •  kgto  .  mama .  akjroAs  | 

^«  I  gser  •  gyi  •  ri  •  dan  •  knn  •  mkhyea  •  chu  •  gter »  Ua  • 
bur  •  kan  .  naa .  Uran  •  diags  •  pa  | 
I  rtBod .  paAi  .  phye .  ma .  leb  .  daifi  •  bdid .  daik » dna  • 
kyi  •  rlii&  •  gis  .  htikyod  •  ma « yin  | 

6.  I  bca  .  drag  .  na  .  tabod  •  Ita  •  buAi  .  ba  .  mo  •  nib  . 

mdzes  •  i^g  .  paAi  •  ftama  •  dan  .  Idan  | 
I  Iha  .  yi .  rgyan  .  mams  .  du  .  mas  .  khyod  .  1^  •  lua  • 

dan  .  yan  .  lag  .  mdzes  .  pa .  yis  | 

7.  I  chu  .  ^gram  .  gnas .  nas .  mgrin .  sbon  .  dga/i .  bakyed  • 

rgya  .  mtsho^i  .  Iha  .  mo  .  dbyans  .  can  .  ma  | 
I  khyod  .  la  .  phyag  .  Atshal  .  btse  .  bas  .  bdag  .  bloAi  • 
mi  .  ^8  .  mun  .  pa .  mjrur  .  du  .  sol  I 

8.  I  rab  .  tu  .  snan  .  paAi  .  dbyans  .  Idan  .  dri  .  zaAi  .  bu  . 

mo  .  yid  .  Aphrog  .  ma  ^  | 
I  lag  .  gi .  Adu  .  byed  .  rab  .  tu  .  bsgyur  .  bas  .  tshans  . 
paAi  .  gsun  .  dbyans  .  mams  .  Abyun  .  bas  1 

9.  I  sgra  .  dan  .  tshad  .  ma  .  snan  .  nag  .  mnon  .  brjod  • 

sdeb  .  sbyor  .  legs  .  bsad  .  chos  .  mams  .  kun  | 
I  pha  .  rol .  yid  .  Aphrog  .  //dzin  .  par  .  nus  .  pa  .  ciAi  • 
phyir  .  bdag  .  la  .  mi  .  stsol .  lags  | 


1  This  line  lacks  4  syUables ! 
'  Two  syllables  wanting! 
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10.  I  khyod  .  kyi  .  thugs  .  ni  .  kun  .  tu  .  mi  .  ^o  .  rgya 

mtsho  .  chen  .  po  .  Ita  .  bu  .  ste  | 
I  thugs  .  rjeAi .  brlabs  .  ^gs  .  drag  .  tu  .  bskyod  .  pas 
Agro  .  baAi  .  gdun  .  ba  .  rab  .  tu  .  sol  | 

11.  I  dban  .  gi  .  rgyal  .  poAi  .  Abyun  .  gnas  .  yid .  bzin 

re  .  skon  .  dbyans  .  can  .  rgya  .  mtsho  .  yis  | 
I  rmons  .  paAi  .  gdun  .  bas  .  gduns  .  paAi  .  skye  .  bo 
rins  .  por  .  skyon  .  ba  .  dan  *  I 

12.  I  gti .  mug  .  dag  .  gis  .  bio  .  dman  .  skye .  boAi .  re  .  ba 

myur  .  du  .  skohs  ^  | 
I  bdag  .  bloAi .  ku  .  mud  .  da  .  ni .  rab  .  tu  .  kha .  zlum  ' 
mam  .  par  .  gnag  .  pa  .  Jla  | 

13.  I  bsil .  zer  .  byed  .  pas  .  rab  .  tu  .  sprin  .  bral  .  dkyil 

Akhor  .  mam  .  par  .  rgyas  .  pa  .  jds  | 
I  ku  .  mud  .  kha  .  bye  .  rab  .  rgyas  .  ze  .  AbruAi  .  bsil 
nad  .  mam  .  par  .  sel  .  bar  .  mdzod  | 

14.  I  rab  .  tu  .  dri .  bral .  rkyen  .  gyi .  dri .  mas .  ma .  phog 

ma  .  Agags  .  khyod  .  kyi  .  sku  | 
I  kun  .  tu  .  tshans  .  paAi  .  dbyans  .  can  .  ca  .  coAi .  dri 
bral .  khyod  .  kyi  .  gsun  *  | 

15.  I  des  .  bya  .  kun  .  la  .  thogs  .  pa  .  med  .  paAi .  ye  .  i§es 

dan  .  Idan  .  khyod  .  kyi  .  thugs  | 
I  bstod  .  pa  .  Adi  .  yis  .  bstod  .  la  .  dbyans  .  can  .  ma 
yis  •  bio  .  gros  .  mchog  .  rab  .  rtsol  ^  | 

I  dbjrans  .  can  .  gyi .  bstod  .  pa  .  Adi .  ni  |  Iho  .  phyogs 
^  .  rgyud  .  du  .  byun .  baAi .  mkhas .  pa .  chen  .  po 
pandi  .  ta  .  nag  .  moAi  .  khol .  gyis  .  dbyans  .  can 
ma  .  zal .  gzigs  .  paAi  .  dus  .  su  •  dgyes  .  te  .  bstod 
pa  .  rdzogs  .  so  1 1 

gan  •  zig  .  Adi  •  Adon  •  pa  •  la  .  ^s  .  rab .  stsol .  bar 
khas  •  blans  •  so  I 


^  Two  syllables  wanting. 
'  Two  syllables  wanting. 
>  Sic ioT turn? 
*  Two  syllables  wanting. 
A  Siefotitaon 
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t  Tgya*  gar  ..g7i«iii]diaa.po.pa9di/ta..jK«im^ii« 
la.dafi  I  lo  •  trtaha  .ba  .  dge  «  aUi.clioi*  Ab«r. 

•  gyb.lMgyiir.lxiioll 

In  the  Indiaii  tongue:  8ara9vati$to&aHdma.  Inf3iel!!tbete& 
tcmgfoa:  Lha  »mo  .dhjfoiU  .eon  .gfi.htiod.pa. 

1.  White  as  (nig^t-)  lobi&ee  qpenkig  m  antunui,  as  flikfillfl, 

as  mocmstxme,  as  the  Bnowy  Baage, 
Having  the  xadiaDoe  of  tiie  white-zajed  (moon)  at  iti 
whitest,  heart-winxung  SarasvaH,  hail  I 

2.  Vanqnidiing  on  every  side  flie  pha&tom  tiuKXiga  of  the 

darlmefls  of  ignorance 
Spread  the  ezoelleat  treasuie  of  wisdaniy  sUf-meing, 
untouched  by  contradiction  in  qwech ! 

3.  When  grows  the  full^  q^ening  of  the  liqps  of  the  (day*) 

lotus,  opened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
That  rises  witii  a  thousand  rajrs,  freeing  the  mind  hoot 
the  clouds  of  a  double  obsoiaation, 

4.  Cherish  then  the  people  with  tiie  wide-spread  nectar  of 

wisdom,  drunk  with  the  reverence  of  my  heart, 
At  the  ends  of  the  anthers  of  the  exceedingly  fragrant, 
cool-scented  lotus !  * 

5.  Like   the   Golden    Mountain,    and    like    an    ocean    of 

omniscience,  established  fast  on  every  side,' 
Unstirred  by  the  butterflies*  of  contention  and  by  the 
winds  of  desire  and  time, 

6.  Having  the  charming  coquettish  heart  of  a  girl  of  about 

sixteen  years. 
Thy  form  and  limbs  made  fair  with  divers  heavenly 
adornments, 

^  We  here  render  rab  .  tUf  as  rob  .  dul  =  praiama  seems  inappropriate. 

'  Id  this  and  the  preceding  verse  the  Tib.  padmo  (fern. !),  which  might  be 
thought  to  represent  Sk.  Padma,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  padma  or  pad$iiini. 

^  To  the  Hindus,  of  course,  the  ocean  with  its  residar  tides,  is  a  symbol  of 
greatness  which  does  not  transgress  its  limits,  a  sublime  conception  perhaps 
.suggested  by  their  contrasted  experience  of  rivers. 

*  Fhye  ,  ma  .  fed  =  *  butterfly,^  corrupt? 
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7.  Thy  neck  wet  from  standing  at  the  shore/  0  Sarasvatl, 
goddess  of  the  ocean  of  delight. 
In  kindness  to  him  that  does  homage  to  thee,  drive  soon 
away  the  darkness  of  ignorance  in  my  mind ! 

S.  0  thou  of  exceeding  pleasant  voice,  charming  the  hearts 
of  the  Gundharva  women, 
Since  through  the  excellence  of  the  Samskaras  of  the 
parts  ^  arise  in  purity  the  sounds  of  speech, 

9.  Why  dost  thou  not  bestow  upon  me  all  the  qualities  of 
polished  utterance,' 
Capable  of  captivating  the  hearts  of  others,  grammar, 
logic,  poetry,  lexicography  and  metre  P 

10.  As  thy  heart  is  like  a  great  ocean  altogether  free  from 

mutability,* 
With  the  force  of  the  waves  of  compassion  in  vehement 
motion  wash  away  the  affliction  of  the  world  ! 

11.  By  the  ocean  of  Sarasvati,  source  of  the  wishing-jewel, 

fulfilling  the  heart's  own  aspirations. 
Save  quickly  the  beings  afflicted  with  the  affliction  of 
delusion ! 

12.  Fulfil  soon  the  aspirations  of  the  beings  whose  minds 

are  impaired  by  darkness  : 
Though  the  (night-)  lotus  of  my  mind  is  all  black  with 
closed  lips,* 

13.  Do  thou,  when  the  moon  spreads  her  altogether  cloudless 

halo. 
Dispel    the   chill®    of  the   expanding  anthers  of  the 
opening  (night-)  lotus. 

^  Sbon  is  apparontly  a  misprint  for  sboii:  or  should  we  read  fvoAond  translate 
**to  him  who  from  the  tlrtha  renders  homage  to  thee  with  loud  cries"  (mgrin  . 
spon  =  muktakoHfham)  ?    Or  have  we  tn^rin  .  siion  =  Nllakan^ha  ? 

*  For  the  sainskdras  in  speech  compare  Kumaratambhava  vii,  y.  90 ;  lag^ 
limb  anga  ?  But  it  would  be  possible  to  translate  **  since  through  the  excellence 
of  the  samskaras  of  thy  body  arise  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  word  of  Brahma." 

3  Subhdfita? 

*  See  note  on  y.  5. 

^  Perhaps  this  and  the  preceding  line  should  be  transposed :  have  we  in  this 
passai^  a  reference  to  the  author's  own  name  (kdla  =  black)  ? 

*  Is  there  a  play  on  the  double  sense  of  Ja4a  s  (1)  '  chill,'  (2)  '  stupid '  ? 
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14. 


Bj  wpmA^  O  dl-pn»  BtoBmnM,  nAefiled  hf  in- 


1&  Tkyhaut^eaAmBi-wiAlmmkigtine  hamwlBL 
VI&  objects  to  be  knovBy— * 

1%*  1m^  wlfe«k  ^"ii    ^L^  ]t  t«^K^« 


ITiiiii  iiniln  fliii  hjimi  In  FhniiTrti,  iw«|wiiw1  in  cr»*Hinrtiwi 

Pk^dit  SaBifiM,  boot  in  »  fnnlf  «!  Oe  MMtiMm  ngian. 
Whom  icpwtB  it,  to  Uk  tin  gift  of  kwndadge   » 


TnoadMad  Igr  dw  JaStok  tmiet  Fiqipt  Ja&Bafila  ani 


viVM«<« 
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Art,    XXX.  ^ — Mr^r  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,      By  A.  R, 
GuKST  and  E.  T.  Richmond, 

In  speaking  of  Misr,  it  is  in  the  first  place  noceasarj'  Uf 
define  exactly  what  it  is  raeant  to  include,  as  the  name  ha^ 
been  used  at  diiferent  periods  with  different  meanings.  Misr 
here  denotes  the  southern  half  of  the  Arab  capital  of  Egypt, 
as  opposed  to  the  uorthem  one-  For  ite  application  to  thia^ 
part  of  Cairo  we  have  the  authority  of  El  Maqr!z!>  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  author  does  not  always 
adhere  to  his  own  definition,  and  frequently  uses  Misr  in 
a  limited  sense  also.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  the  town 
to  which  the  name  Misr  in  this  restricted  sense  is  given 
will  here  be  distinguished  as  Fustat. 

The  boundaries  of  Misr  are :  east  and  west^  El  Muqattam 
and  the  Nile ;  south,  u  line  the  exact  direction  of  which  will 
be  enquired  into  hereafter,  but  which  may  be  now  stated 

I  as  about  the  parallel  of  Doir  et  Tin ;   north,  the  main  road 

[  running  from  the  citadel  to  meet  the  Khallj  near  the  mosque 
of  Saijidah  Zainab*  The  area  within  these  boundaries 
includes  aU  the  earlier  sites  of  the  capital,  the  sites  of 
everything,  that  is,  which  was  built  before  the  advent  of 
the  Fatimites.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  area  \b, 
the  most  hopeful  field  that  exists  for  the  exploration  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  early  Islamic  period.  Although  it  is  now 
mostly  desert,  at  one  time  or  another  practically  the  whole 
of  it  has  been  occupied  by  either  dwellings  or  tombs,  and 
it  is  the  early  date  of  the  abandonment  ol  many  of  ita  siieH 

J  that  renders  them  particularly  interesting. 

The  remains  of  former  occupation  are,  in  many  places,  at 
once  visible  in  mounds  or  traces  of  houses  showing  abovo 

I  ground,  but  there  muj^t  be  much  more  now  buried  of  which 
the  systematic  examination  could  hardly  fail  to  jield  results 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  study  of  early  Arab  civilization. 
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792  MISB  IN  THE  PIFTRKNTH  GENTUBT. 

In  aach  a  land  of  antiquities  as  Egypt  the  daims  of  eaxlier 
antiquity  seem  to  haTe  prevented  Misr  from  receiving  the 
attention  which  it  merits.  No  part  of  it  appears  yet  to 
have  been  regularly  explored.  It  is  to  be  helped  that  its 
iioientific  exploration  will  be  undertaken  before  its  most 
valuable  remains  disappear  at  the  hands  of  the  antiquity 
digger  and  the  carrier  of  aibdkh.  As  a  preliminary,  tiud 
most  accurate  information  which  is  obtainable  from  written 
records  relative  to  topc^^raphy  is  obviously  desirable. 
Although  something  has  been  done  to  make  the  references 
of  the  medifidval  native  authors  on  Misr  intelligible^  and  to 
locate  the  position  of  former  sites,  there  still  seems  zoom  for 
improvement  in  tiiis  direction. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  reproduce 
the  plan  of  ]kOfr  as  it  formerly  was,  in  a  littie  more  detail 
than  has  been  done  hitherto,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  enquiry  will  be  as  closely  as  possible  confined  to  what 
was  in  existence  in  about  the  year  800  a.h.,  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  at  which  time  the  two 
principal  authors  on  thQ  subject  whose  works  are  generally 
available  wrote  their  books. 

These  are  El  Maqrizi  and  Sslrim  ed  Din  ibn  Duqm&q.  The 
Khitat  of  the  former  and  El  Intis&r  of  the  latter,  both  printed 
at  Bulalq,  the  one  in  1270  a.h.,  the  other  1309  a.h.,  will  be 
cited  as  Maq.  and  S.D.  respectively ;  Napoleon's  "  Description 
de  TEgypte,  Etat  Modeme,"  planches,  tome  i,  which  has  also 
been  extensively  used,  will  be  cited  as  Deser.  with  the  nxmiber 
of  the  plate,  as  Deser.  xvi. 

In  the  first  place,  a  list  may  be  given  of  the  positions  that 
can  be  fixed  with  certainty,  including  those  of  one  or  two 
buildings  that  date  from  after  our  period,  but  which  are 
useful  as  marks.  This  list  contains  the  name  of  every  place 
within  the  limits  of  Misr  which  is  of  the  period,  and  which 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  locate  directly.  Although  some 
of  these  are  not  of  much  use  for  the  present  purpose,  it  may 
be  useful  to  make  it  as  complete  as  practicable. 

The  dates  given  are  approximate.  Nearly  all  the  buildings 
mentioned  still  exist,  but  many  have  been  restored  or  rebuilt. 
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Square  ^^  Eablibst  Datb 

IS  Map.  ^^^-  A.D. 

E    8  (1)  Er  Eumailah     Idth  cent.       Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  228. 

„     (2)  ^alibat  ibn  T^^n     before  Hthcent.  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  i,  122. 

^,     (3)  El  Madrasat  es  Surghut- 

mishlyah 1356 

„     (4)  Bir  el  Watawlt 966  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  148. 

„      (5)  KhangahandJami*  Shai^u  1356  Descr.  zxvi,  sect,  ii,  121. 

,,     (6)  Jami' el  Baqli 1268  Descr.  zxvi,  sect,  ii,  49. 

„     (7)  Turbat  SMar  ed  Durr  and 

Sakan  el  Khulaf a    1 258  Rap.  Com.  Cons.  Mon.  Art. 

Arabe,  Fasc.  ii,  p.  21; 
Fasc.  xvii,  p.  112. 
,,      (8)  MaAhhad  es  Saiyidab  Baqt- 

yab mentioned  by    Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  90. 

Uaq. 

,,     (9)Ma^badesSaiyidahSaklnah  „  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  97. 

,,     (10)  Mashbad   es   Saiyidah 

*Ayishab ?  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  37. 

D     8  (11)  Madrasat  elJawali        ...  1324 

„     (lla)ElEabRb      bef ore  Hthcent.  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  167. 

^y     (12)  Qanatir  es  Siba'     circ.  1260       Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  iii,  160. 

C     8  (13)  (Qasr  el  *Ainl)       prob.  circ.  1450  Descr.  xvi. 

„     (14)  Eanisat  Mari  Mlna  or 

Biimina    ancient,  i.e. 

prob.  before  640 

F    9  (15)  MasiidelJuyu5hi(a)    ...  1105 

n     (16)  Eb&ng&h  Qausun 1330  Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  2. 

E    9  (17)  B&b  el  Qarafah      before  14th  cent.  Descr.  xxvi,  sect.  ii»  15. 

^y     (18)  El  Madrasat  el  Ashraflyah      circ.  1290       Descr.  xxvi,  sect,  ii,  85. 
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lOfR  m  73m  jfiFxmi'JEii  cwmmrs 


flttViflOl 


If  Am. 


B    9  (19)  Mad|h«d  es   SoiyiaA 

JnAfitftll    • 

D    9(80)Ma«Pad[Zamel«il»dlii 

7  10  (SI)  Qabbat  d  Im&m  esh 
Shflflt •.. 


„     (33)  Taibat  es  Sftdat  etti 
fbft^Olbdi      


KABI.T1IW  DAfB 

824 
740 


818 


1218 


,»     <38)  Tartat  ALti^  ibn  Sa'S    1248  (?792) 
]>  to  <24)  Ziiriytt  AM  Sa'Ad  1617 

0  10  (25)  Jftiiii«  'Amr    ...    ...    ...  841 

„     (M)  Kisjid  eft  Sawaidi fbetoreUthoeni. 

B  10  (27)  BlHiqyftsaiidBaii^...  882 

7  11  (28)  Tnrbal'XJqbahifaa'ittilr  878 

0  11  (21^  Qe^redinttm'     bdbve841 

Containing : — 

(a)  Eantsat  el  'Adra 
{h)  KantsatelMu'allaqah 
{e)  Kanlsat  Barb&rah 
(d)  Kantsat  M&r  Jirjis 
1$)  Kanisat  £u  Saijah 
(/)  A  Jewish  Synagogue 


Deeer.  XT. 

jleeer*  xfi* 

B^p.Goiii.  Cone.  Moa.  A 
i^be,Fa8e.xyiii9p.l^ 


Beeor.  xri. 


„     (30)  Dair  B&blayun       ... 

„     (81)  Dair  Yu^anna 

„     (82)  DairTadr^s   

C  12  (38)  DairMika'U 

„     (34)  Ribat  A&ar  en  Nabl 

C  13  (35)  Dairetyin    

P  14  (36)  Bas&tln  el  Wazir  ... 


aneient 


V.    Butler's    "  Anciei 
Coptic  Churches." 


circ.  1300 

ancient 
circ  1000 


Descr.  xv. 
Descr.  xv. 
Descr.  xt. 


^■i#"!^A'jyi  iCEKmsr.  7!$ 


To   Ab   fac   b   feir 

for 


£8    (jfT^  KOioniCindaniBflJ&iBrdlBBgB 

E  9    (37«,  Et  T]B3i£  «i  EfciniaHafli  afi  Ts^k  rum  5^1%. 

13S4  ^Jii.  =  TonteBi  Ftftan  Cabani.  t,  Ckn.  Cok.  Mia. 

An,  ±sBbL,  ¥wmL,  ximu  jl  lit,  sifl  sL  SJIl  ir,  Itt.  1  S; 

D  10    :»:,  XaoBB  <£  £nb  ^rv  4ie^  ^fet  if  Ziviviit  AB  St^ 
Bar  Aii  SbSbd.  MioA  «n£BE  a  ckank  dedkartea  U 


(40];  Jisn'  «I  Cxarcdi  if  joaa^gA  in  Hesbt.  xtI  :^  l«t 
tkenc  VEBC  ^bzfff?  aaBspBf  of  Tio^  maw  ib  di^  TiaxdXT,  lad 
it  K  JB^miimhlr  t&  ht  nnrlM  vixadi  oDe  ^lis  i&.  e^^MuD j 
m  lUa.  hm  yoBtaaed  Ub  «vb  ififHuiw  It  is  pnbiblT 
Jin' Bttdr  €)d  Bis  <1  QoondiL' 

(41)  £r  Balr  €l  Enin  foDovs^  «n»£ii|:  to  die  Rjippoits 
cf  tite  CmsaSja,  £nn  tibe  poosin  of  lU^id  es  Sainidi, 
T.  aate. 
G  11  {42)  Kmom  iim  ^izrib.  The  Bound  se«f&s  to  )uit«  dis- 
appeared,  hot  we  still  find  Sbiri'  Kaam  ibn  GlLiiiih,  which 
is^valMem  doae  to  its  ale. 

El  Ifadihighi  ikht  the  nsme  (tf  m  station  on  the  Hnlwta 
nflwrnj,  seems  not  to  be  the  same  site  as  the  £1  Ifudibtfh 
mentioDed  bjr  S J)^  althoagh  the  latter  was  not  ixr  off. 
(43)  Efih  Sharaf,'  a  rockf  knoll  near  the  mosqne  of  Zain  el 
'  Abidln.     This  seems  to  be  the  place  marked* 

We  will  leave  Qantarat  es  Sadd  and  Dir  en  Xi4i&s  for 
discussion  a  little  further  on,  as  their  position  is  a  little 
more  doubtful ;  and  now  commencing  at  the  north- west 
angle  of  Misr  we  will  proceed  to  sketch  in  from  description. 

El  JUr  el  A'zam  led  from  £1  Kab^  to  Qanatir  cs  Sib4*. 
It  separated  Birkat  el  FU  *  from  Birkat  Qankn.* 

Khatt  Qanatir  es  Siba'  seems  probably  to  haro  led  along 
El  Jisr  el  A'zam ;  the  references  are  a  little  obscure,  and 

^  Maqrizi,  ii,  215, 1.  31. 

2  Maq.  ii,  369,  1.  31. 

3  Maq.  i,  125, 1.  23. 
*  Deeor.  xxri. 

«  Maq.  ii,  165, 1.  34. 
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the  'two,  being'  oA6e  moatioaed  together,  mij  liftfie  been 
separate.^ 

BiriaiQAr^.  ElJisr  el  A<zam  gives  a  north  limit  It 
was  overlooked  by  El  Eab^,*  bounded  on  one  side  hj 
^tteBSab<8iqaylt*aadb7  9ikrAqbii|^«  ApasBBge 
mig^  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  Birkah  was  on  Vbe  1^ 
of  one  going  from  Hadrat  ibnQaml^ah  to  Qanfaiat  ea  Sadd.^ 
It  was  between  Hadrat  ibn  Qami]|^ah  and  SI  ^sr  el  A*aam.* 

Taking  the  places  just  mentioned  in  sequenoe : 

Kh»ti  $$  8db'  Siqdifdi.  At  one  eztramty  of  it  w«a 
Kanlsat  el  Hamra^  (this  church  can  be  shown  to  have  beeA 
near  the  preisent  ^&ri' en  ITAfdrtyah).  It  must  have  paused 
dose  to  Qan&^  es  Sib&S*  and  it  seems  to  have  led  to  Ciat^ 
Qanfaiat  es  Sadd.*  Zftwiyat  ed  Dimyftft  was  between  it 
and  Qantarat  es  Sadd.>^ 

Mkr  Afiu^  was  divided  in  two  by  tiie  Khaltj.  and 
reached  to  near  its  mouili." 

ffadrat  %tn  Qtmi^  is  described  as  near  the  moaque  of 
Ibn  TMK'*  behind  it»»  near  the  tomb  of  Zain  ei  'lUdln'* 
and  near  the  tanks  on  the  road  to  W^  el  ^Attqah."  The 
tanks  here  spoken  of  seem  to  have  been  IQbud  ed  Dimyfi|l 
and  9au4  et  T^wftshi  »  ^aud  ibn  Kaisftn. 

From  the  above  it  seems  likely  that  Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah 
ran  from  about  the  present  B&b  et  Taildn  towards  Qantarat 
es  Sadd.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  statement  that  Birkat 
Q&r(bi  was  between  Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah  and  El  Jisr  el 
A'zam  supports  the  above,  but  that  it  is  not  consonant  with 
a  position  for  Birkat  Q4r<hi  on  the  kft  of  one  going  from 


»  Maq.  i,  305, 1.  13 ;  ii,  116, 1.  6 ;  ii,  512,  1.  4. 

»  Maq.  ii,  133, 1.  29. 

»  Maq.  i,  347, 1.  19 ;  u,  161, 1.  20. 

•  Maq.  ii,  161,  1.  22. 
»  Maq,  i,  304,  1.  34. 
«  Mmi-  ii»  161,  1.  14. 
'  Maq,  ii,  113, 1.  39. 

•  Maq.  ii,  146,  1.  31. 

•  Mnq,  ii,  165,  1.  13. 
w  Mflq.ii,  430, 1.23. 

"  Muq.  ii,  116,1.  6;  612,1.  18. 

"  Mtiq.  ii/326, 1.  33. 

"  Maq.  ii,  161, 1.  13. 

i«  Ibn  l>ds,  Bad&yiS  i,  48, 1.  1. 

"  Ibn  lySs,  ii,  166. 
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Hadrat  ibn  Qamliiali  towards  Qantarat  es  Sadd.  Thir 
paasag*?  which  has  bei^n  referred  to  must  therefore  be  read 
us  gi%'ing  this  pkce  to  Ibn  TiU&n's  M4rist4u.  Another 
refereuce  stating  that  Hadrat  ibn  Qamihah  was  near  Birlait 
el  Fil '  also  rcquii-es  explanation.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  Birkat  Qardn  being  sometimes  called  Birkat  el  Fil  es 
Sughra,  V.  Maq.  i,  343,  L  25. 

A  paasage  in  Ibn  ly^s  *  may  here  be  noticed  which  leack 
to  the  inference  that  the  present  south  wall  between  this 
point  and  B^b  el  QarAfah  had  not  been  built  in  the  sixteenth 
coatury. 

To  the  south  of  Birkat  Q&r{kB  was  a  mound  called  Kaum 
el  Asdfi  or  £1  Anra.^  Opposite  it  were  Hand  and  Zdwiyut 
ed  Dlmydti,^  near  one  another.  The  Hand  was  at  the  end 
of  a  garden  called  Jinan  el  H4rah,^  which  was  built  over 
in  Maqrizi*fi  time,  and  formed  part  of  Hikr  Aqbugka;^  it 
was  therefore  to  the  west  of  the  Kaum.  The  Ziwiyah  was 
between  Khatt  es  Sab*  Siqdyat  and  Qantarat  es  Sadd.** 

Es  Sab*  Stqdi/dt  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  on  '  the 
Birkah*''  (i.e.  either  El  Birkat  en  NaLsiriyah  or  El  Fil),  and 
was  connected  with  Bir  el  Watawit,*  whence  it  was  supplied 
with  wat^r/"*  It  had  been  buUt  in  966  a*d.  and  ruined 
before  the  fifteenth  centui^y.  It  seems  to  have  been  nciir 
the  Jamimiz  es  Sa*diyah/**  which  may  be  conjectured  to  ha\'e 
given  their  name  to  the  present  Darb  el  Jamamiz.  The}*" 
were  opposite  the  churches  of  El  Hamra,**'  ^^  which  were 
demolished  in  1310  a.d.  The  reason  for  discussing  the 
position  of  Es  Sab*  Siqay4t  here  is  to  show  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Es  Sab*  Sawaqi  of  Descr.  xvi,  with  which,  owing 
to  the  Bimilarity  of  its  name,  it  might  easily  bo  confounded. 


>  S.D.  V,  ir%  I.  IL 

*  Bada»i.  iiu  36,  1.  25, 
i  Maq.  i.  347,  J.  20. 

«  Mact,  ii,  16],  1.22. 
^  Maq.  Li,  U6,  L  8. 

*  Maq.  ii,  430,  I,  23. 
^  Una,  ii,  245.  L  31. 

*  Mm.  ii,  135, 1.  32, 
»  Maq*  ii,  135,  I  35. 

»o  Maq,  a»  115,  I  23, 
1^  Maq.  U,  512,  I.  28. 
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QflnUamtmBaM.  It  k pnMble  tint  <iM  briige «^^ 
toaaStk  of  a  l^a^  mm  m  4iM  fiftoocnfli  eentiirir  in  tlw 
•MM  plaoe  m  wiim  ^flie  X|attj  wm  ffled  vp  a  fsir 
ago.  TIm  xiiaie  of  iiM  Inidge^  bemg  a  gesural  an 
no  proo^  Imft  Ibo  pgoliQa  of  Si  Sab'  Smftq^  trldeh  warn 
a&deaty  at  kart  fiftMBlii  owfeiiij,  and  a  gtrtamMit^  ibat 
Kaniaat  Bftnusa  was  near  Eb  SaU^  wJuob  agroM  fui^  v«B 
ufiSk  ite  poslioiiy  aooni  to  |ii8tify  tiiii  coneiiuMiL 

JfMilaM  e/ JfSlfdiif  was  on  Ilia  irert  baiik 
MttemootL^ 

JKitf itiArf  ^/  JSTa^  was  on  the  south  of  the  EJiattf  at  its 
mooAu* 

ma^  Qiu^mxit  e$  Said  fMod  Maiuba^t  d  MOutel  on 
the  east  aids  of  S  Rhaltj.*  The  eaqpfssaioii  used  f^ipeava 
to  be  ambigiioasy  bat  the  road  secn»  to  have  been  a  ecoH 
tinnaticm  of  Sbad  es  Sab^  8iq4jM^  and  th»  ran  paaaiU  to 
the  lhal^\ 

m  Kmm  d  A^mar  was  m  Mansha'at  el  MOurint'  on 
the  west  baidc  of  tiie  T^sJlifi  It  had  been  oa  the  bank 
of  the  Nile  in  about  800  ▲•h.,  and  some  idea  of  its  poaitioaL 
will  be  obtained  from  the  direetion  of  Kbatt  es  SIUI  el 
Qadtm. 

El  Jdmi'  el  Jadld  en  Ndsiri  (1312  a.d.)  ^  was  a  building 
of  considerable  size,  on  the  Nile  bank  in  Mauradat  el  Haifa." 
It  was  evidently  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khalij, 
A  passage  that  tells  us  it  was  opposite  the  end  of  Raudah* 
seems  likely  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  end  of  that  island 
at  the  date  that  El  Jami'  el  Jadid  was  built. 

The  position  of  the  extremity  of  Er  Raudah  in  about 
1600  A.D.  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Ibn  lyfts.*® 


1  Maq.  ii,  511, 1.  20. 
»  Maq.  ii,  117. 1.  22. 
>  S.D.  V,  40,  1.  20. 

*  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  17. 

*  Maq.  i,  346,  1.  8 ;  ii,  283,  1.  30. 
«  Maq.  ii,  146,  1.  21. 

'  S.D.  iv,  76, 1.  6. 

*  S.D.  iv,  101,  1.  15. 
»  S.D.  iv,  116, 1.  11. 

>o  Ibn  lyAs,  Bada*i,  iii,  231, 1.  25. 
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between  ^la^had  Zain  el  *Abidin  and  Qantemt  c»  Sadd 
was  a  garden  called  Btisfuti  H  Tmcdshi,'^  formerly  Bustln 
ibn  Kaisan.^  Facing  this  garden,^  to  the  west  of  it/  and 
divided  from  it  by  a  road  called  Khatt  el  Marighah,^  was 
another  garden  called  Bust&n  el  Jurf. 

Btifiidn  el  Jurf  took  its  name  from  a  bank  thrown  up  by 
the  Nile,  near  Eaum  el  jVhmar.^  One  may  assume,  therefore, 
that  one  end  or  aide  of  it  was  near  that  mound.  Between 
Eaum  el  Ahmar  and  Bust&n  el  Jurf  was  Khatt  Bain  ez 
Zuq^ain,  on  the  east  side  of  El  Khalij.^  Also^  beldnd 
Bus  tan  el  Jurf  was  a  church  among  mounds,^  The  church 
18  not  named,  but  Kanisat  Muri  Mina  seems  to  be  the  one 
referred  to. 

The  object  of  attempting  t^  fix  the  position  of  these 
gardens,  which  by  itself  has  small  interest,  is  to  aid  in  the 
determination  of  the  site  of  the  north  gate  of  Fust^t,  which 
b,  of  course,  a  much  more  important  points 

To  do  this  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  direction 
of  two  roads,  one  of  which  led  up  to  the  gat^.  These  were 
Khatt  es  SAhil  el  Jadtd  and  Khatt  es  S&hil  el  Qtidim. 
The  former  was  close  to  and  along  the  Nile  bank  in  Maqrizi's 
day,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Nile  bank  in  tliis  port,  if  it 
has  altered  in  direction  at  all,  cannot  have  done  so  very 
Tuuch.  The  position  of  El  Miqyds  would  not  allow  of  its 
having  altered  to  the  east,  Qasr  el  *Aiui,  of  which  the 
earliest  notice  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  a  little  less 
than  a  centurj^  after  Maqrizi,  but  which  appears  to  date 
almost  from  his  time,  was,  when  first  mentioned,  and  jirobably 
always  has  been,  on  the  Nile  bank*  AI&o  Es  Sab*  Sim-Aqi, 
which  seem  t^  be  ancient,  ooxdd  hardly  have  been  built  far 
from  the  Nile.  Khatt  es  Sdfitl  ci  Jadli  led  from  a  street 
adjoining    Er    Rab*    el    Kartrai    to    Mauradat    cl    Haifa.* 


'   ^*  ■  ■.  i,  209*  I.  3. 
.  i,  844.  L  n. 
ii,  146,  L  18. 

*  \!h.|.  ii,  l{>7t  J.  23. 
^  Mm|.  i,  345»  1.  28. 
•♦  Mito.  it,  lie,  1.  2U 
^  Maq.  »♦  K»7,  I.  2^, 

•  S.D.  v,  40,  L  \KK 
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Batb  the  lof^^oing  have  been  mentioped  abom^  md  it  mmy 
be  oondiided  tiuit  ^at(  es  SUpl  el  Jaddd  k  ideotial  wi& 
tibe  street  ahown  as  bomdering  tiie  llile  in  Beaer.  xvi^  m  atraet 
inost  of  wbich  baa  lunr  dkappeued. 

maft  es  SdJiU  el  Qadim  ran  from  SAq  el  Ma^  (El 
Qadim)  to  El  Kabbftzah,  leadung  aa  far  aa  Bustla  el  hai 
aad  Basttn  ibn  EaudLo.^  The  above  ia  the  fiiie  of  Siliil  el 
Qadlm;  the  actual  street rtoiyed at ffl Eabhftmh,  juat 0iitHHi» 
Ihe  gate  of  Fus^  where  it  joined  maftcl  Mai<ij^,> 

Ea  SA|dl  el  Qadim»  baring  onoe  been  the  Nile  bank^  Hie 
Ehatt  mnsl  of  eonrae  have  passed  to  the  west  of  Dair  Aba 
Sai&in,  and  what  baa  been  dted  aeema  oioug^  to  show  fiiat 
it  probably  took  much  the  same  direetion  aa  the  afareet  wbkh 
ia  flhown  in  Descr.  xvi,  parallel  to  the  one  whieh  haa  jnat 
been  identified  with  ^a||  es  Sfthil  el  Jadld»  if  indeed  it 
is  not  actoally  identical  with  it.  At  S JD.  t^  40,  tiiere  ia 
an  account  of  both  these  streets,  giving  the  tnminga  from 
eadi,  taken  in  ord^' from  the  sonth.  By  starting  from  tiie 
fixed  pointa  of  £r  B;aV  el  Eaiimi  and  the  apprazimatefy 
known  position  of  El  Jftmi'  el  Jadid  en  NAfiri  in  Ehatt 
es  S&hil  el  Jadld  and  from  Kanisat  Abi  Shanftdah  in  ]^a|| 
es  S&hil  el  Qadim  it  is  possible  to  get  with  some  degree 
of  nearness  the  place  of  what  intervened.  If  this  is  done 
by  the  approximate  method  (which  seems  the  only  one 
possible)  of  setting  out  the  turnings  on  the  map  at  average 
distances,  it  will  be  found  that  the  turnings  to  the  J&mi^ 
D&r  en  Nuhas*  of  Descr.  xvi  will  agree  with  very  fair 
exactness  with  those  in  the  description  from  Khatt  S&hil  el 
Qadim  and  j^att  S&hil  el  Jadid  to  Madrasat  Taibars. 

This  Mosque  of  Taibars  was  in  D&r  en  Nuh&s,^  so  that 
it  appears  quite  likely  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  as 
JAmi*  Dar  en  Nuhas. 

As  DfiLr  en  Nuh&s  was  evidently  a  long  building,  the 
positions  of  'Atfat  D4r  en  NuMs  and  J&mi*  D&r  en  Nuh&8> 

>  Maq.  i,  286,  1.  32. 

«  Maq.  i,  345,  1.  27. 

'  It  is  almost  certain  that  these  turniogs  are  given  in  sequence. 

*  No  longer  exists. 

»  S.D.  iv,  42,  1.  14. 
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marked  in  Descr.  xvi,  being  about  300  metres  apart,^  it 
does  not  of  itself  afford  a  good  fixing  point,  so  it  has  not  been 
included  in  the  preliminary  list. 

Taking  the  position  assigned — ^and  though  it  is  realized 
that  this  position  may  be  not  absolutely  correct,  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  it  can  be  very  far  in  error— we  get 
a  reasonable  amount  of  space  for  Bustdn  el  tdlimah,  which 
was  south  of  £1  J&mi^  el  Jadid  en  N&siri'  and  also  must 
have  been  east  of  Khatt  es  Sfthil  el  Jadid,  as  between  it 
and  Eaum  el  Kabb&rah  was  the  gate  of  Fustftt,  which  wa» 
oalled  B&b  Misr  and  B&b  es  S&hil.^ 

This  Kaum'el  Kabb&rah  inEs  S&hil  el  Qadim,*  to  the 
eastward  of  the  gate,*  may  very  well  be  a  mound  which 
is  now  surrounded  with  buildings,  and  which  comes  just 
in  the  position  where  our  working  out  would  place  it. 
Before  finally  quitting  the  district  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  Fust&t,  two  buildings  which  are  now  prominent  features 
may  be  mentioned.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shrine  of 
Saiyidah  Zainab,  now  one  of  the  most  celebrated  holy  place* 
of  Cairo,  has  not  been  spoken  of. 

This  shrine  is  attributed  to  Zainab  bint  'Ali  ibn  Abi  T&lib 
(El  Kubra),  fl.  circd  650  a.d.,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  spurious 
one.*  Whether  it  is  of  modem  origin,  or  whether  it  dates 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  El  H&kim,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  fabricator  of  a  number  of  shrines  of  *Ali's  children^ 
is  a  question  that  need  not  be  discussed  here.  No  mention 
of  the  tomb  of  this  Zainab  is  found  in  Maq.  S.D.  mentions 
once  the  tomb  of  Zainab,^  without  saying  which  Zainab  is 
intended.  The  indication  given  by  him  of  its  position  might 
accord  with  that  of  the  present  J&mi^  es  Saiyidah  Zainab ;. 
it  seems,  however,  more  likely  that  he  refers  it  to  another 


^  T.  also  S.D.  iv,  89, 1.  16  ;  contained  eight  masjids. 
»  Maq.  i,  344, 1.  29 ;  ii,  304, 1.  16. 
>  Maq.  i,  844,  1.  29 ;  i,  347,  1.  28. 

*  Maq.  i,  305,  1.  12. 

»  Maq.  i,  344, 11.  8,  9. 

*  Vide  the  quotations  from  Ibn  Juhair  and  £s  Sal^awi  cited  by  *Ali  B&sha 
Hnbarak  :   ^^a^  part  t,  pp.  9,  10. 

'  S.D.  It,  121, 1.  9. 


£03  iOffit  TK  inSE  FCFTEENTR  OJUITUEX. 


fSkoe.     Tbe  lame  d  Hbe  Bhiine  of  Znnab 
ipniiii^  up  in  ths  aixtoeirtlL  eciitiiry.^ 

The  second  oonfltmction  is  tibe  pvesent  aqnednetb  Bl 
Iflihiqt  attnaraiee  tiiis  to  El  Obaml,*  as  Mr.  lam  Poda 
pdats  oat.  MedaJtiims  on  the  aqoediiet  appear,  hoimfer,  to 
Iwar  13ie  name  aiMl  tides  ol  Qftf it  B&%  so  that  H  UhA^  oaa 
liaidly  be  eonect  It  is  lemarkaUe  how  little  is  miA  about 
Aeaqaediiet  which  was  in  existenoebeiofeM^/stiB^  Tbb 
<mfy  two  passages  we  haire  found  axe  liiose  in  Maq.  ii,  980, 
IL  1^  81 ;  from  these  qao  can  gather  that  the  aqiiedmo^ 
lepaiied  in  1409-10  a-h.,  was  made  of  stone.  It  can  hadO^ 
have  been  different  from  the  ene  that  En  Nftshr  is  described 
as  going  along  from  the  Oitadel  to  Es  Sd^il  in  1840-1  ajx, 
ai9Ld  Es  S&hil  in  this  place  seems  to  mean  Es  SAfail  el  JadM» 
and  not  to  be  nsed  in  the  purely  goaeral  sense  of  'shore.' 

If  this  is  correct^  it  foUows  that  the  aqaedaot  of  134&-1 
AJ>.  followed  the  same  Une  as  &e  present  one,  and  it  seems 
Terf  likely  indeed  that  the  two  are  identical;  ^b%  aqnedwt 
now  to  be  seen  may  Ihns  date  from  before  the  time  of 
En  Nftfir,  even  from  that  of  tiie  fom^tion  of  tike  Cfitadd, 
having  merely  been  repaired  by  Qft'it  B&'i  and  El  Ohanri 
and  others  before  them. 

Coining  now  to  the  interior  of  Fust&t.  From  Jdmi'  tdmr 
ibn  el  'As  the  approximate  position  of  the  following  can  be 
derived : — 

Qihli  (S.E.).     El  Madrasat  es  Sahibiyah  el  Baha^yah,'  Zuqaq  el 

Qanadil,*  El  Madrasat*  esh  Sharlflyah. 
Sharqi  (N.E.).    Dar  *Ainr  b.  el  *As  es  Su^ra*  and  El  Kubra.' 
Gharbi  (S.W.).     Suq  el  Ghazal,'  El  Akfanlyln,'  Madrasat  Yazkuj.* 
JBahri  (N. W.).     Es  Nahhasln,'  Warraqln,»«  Tar&iflyin,  etc.*'» 

1  Vide  quotations  from  Esh  Sha*rani,  *Ali  Basha  Mubarak :  Kiitat,  part  t, 
p.  10. 

*  Isbaqi,  Lat&*if,  etc.,  reign  of  El  Ghauri. 
»  Maq.  ii,  370,  1.  9. 

*  Maq.  ii,  188,  1.  3.— S.D.  iv,  93,  1.  11,  says  **  Sharqi." 
»  S.D.  iv,  60,  1.  3. 

«  S.D.  iv,  7,  I.  11. 
'  S.D.  iv,  60,  1.  6. 

*  S.D.  iv,  61,  1.  24. 
»  S.D.  iv,  61,  1.  16. 

^0  S.D.  iv,  61, 1.  22. 
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From  Qafr  esh  Sham^  can  be  derived :  Es  Suq  el  Kablr,  entered  by 
a  road  leading  under  Kanlsat  el  Ma'aUaqah^  (a  church  still 
existing). 

Sh&ri'  es  Siiq  el  Kabir  appears  to  have  run  east  and  west  to 
the  Nile.» 

Sharqi  (nearly  North).     Darb  el  Hajar.' 

Ba^ri  (nearly  West).     Darb  Maj^att  el  Qirab.^ 

Darb  el  Hajar  joined  a  place  called  Mahras  Ban&nah,*  which  wa» 
the  end  of  a  street  called  £1  Mu^a^ah'  (or  El  Mamsiisah).* 
The  other  end  was  at  Saqifat  Ehairah,^  which  was  connected 
by  streets  to  Es  SQq  el  Kablr.*  £1  Musdsah  must  therefore 
have  run  generally  parallel  to  the  east  wall  of  the  fortress 
of  Qasr  esh  Sham^ 

At  S.D.  iv,  83,  1.  23,  we  find  an  account  of  the  mosques  between 
Zuq&q  el  Qan^ll  and  Kaum  el  Jarih.  On  the  assumption 
that  these  are  given  in  order,  which  seems  to  be  the  case, 
we  can  fix  approximately :  Darb  el  Qa^talani,'  which  led 
to  Khatt  Bain  el  Qasrain,'^  Siiq  Barbar^'  and  Suwaiqat 
Nauwam." 

Suwaiqat  Nauwam  was  Ba]|^ri,  i.e.  N.  or  N.W.  of  Kaum  el  Jari^.^^ 

JBain  el  Qa^rain  was  next  to  Dar  *Amr  ibn  el  'As  es  Sughra.**  and 
apparently  at  its  N.E.  comer,  as  El  'Akkamin  led  thence  to 
Suwaiqat  el  'Aitiiam.^^  Suwaiqat  el  'Ai^m  seems  to  have 
been  between  S{iq  Barbar  and  El  Qashsh&shln.  El  Qash- 
shashln  was  close  to  S^q  Wardan.^* 

8ikq  Warddn  vas  joined  by  streets  to  places  like  El  Khaahshabin," 
El  *Add&8in,"  on  the  west  of  Fustat,**  to  S^q  At&f,"  which 
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It,  26, 1.  17. 
ir,  80,  1.  8. 
iv,  26, 1.  17. 
It,  26,  1.  19. 
iv,  26,1.  11. 
V,  38, 1.  11. 
iv,  25,  1.  20. 
iv,  25, 1.  13. 
iv,  83, 1.  27. 
V,  39, 1.  8. 
iv,  84,  1.  3. 
iv,  84, 1.  12. 
iv,  63, 1.  9. 
iv,  7, 1.  1. 
iv,  18,  1.  11. 
iv,  39, 1.  4. 
iv,  20,  1.  16. 
iv,  27,  1.  1. 
V,  38-40. 
iv,  27,  L  3. 


S04  MiHft  IX  THS  jriFjaumH  oBmpx:. 

WW  eonaeeted  to  S^  Nanwim  in  Omb  MIL  eoam^  aai  t» 
Kmmt  el  Jlri|u»  It  wm  m  impotfeuil  wAn^  U  jvdge 
from  tibe  nnmbeor  of  loeds  oooiTergiiig  on  it^  and  thm  c&atn 
of  a  triangle  wboee  angjea  are  at  Xanm  el  JU^  Oe 
turning  to  £1  ^aAdOOnn  from  Eb  Sllpl  el  (Wha,  and 
a  point  midway  between  XIad*  Amr  and  KantaiA  g^*"^^^!f% 
is  probeU J  not  far  from  its  nie. 
i^IJ&'drt'iaaplaoethatisoftenmentioDed.  Itmnalbmiteen 
opponte  Qafr  ee  ^am^'  Ita  jonetioa  1^  Tariooa  alieeta  to 
tlie  end  of  "Om^  ea  Sa|pl  A  Qadtm  on  the  <me  band  and 
to  I)ttib  Ha]i^lit(  el  QinOi  on  the  oOer  can  be  teMed,  thooilli 
it  has  not  been  found  poenble  to  locale  it  mom  ptecisefy 
than  has  been  done,  nor  does  its  ezaet  loeaftion  leeai  to  be 
of  mneh  importance. 

We  now  come  to  the  eonth  boundary  of  Fnatftl,  whudi.  Eke 
-the  northern  one,  cannot  be  fixed  with  certaintjr..  Some 
indications,  however,  are  to  be  {oond  whicli  give  its  position 
within  limits*  It  waa  certainly  nortii  of  Kantiit  M3A%^ 
•and  it  was  with  eqnal  certainly  eonlli  of  Qaar  edi  Kiam^ 
It  was  probably  nearly  exactly  haU-way  betireen  tibe  two, 
close  to  Dair  T&drtls  and  Dair  B&bttyfin.  Tn  snppori  of 
this  the  following  may  be  advanced : — 

(a)  There  seems  to  have  been  a  gate  in  the  town  wall 
called  B&bl6n*  (B&bl&y6n).  The  name  itself  would  lend 
some  colour  to  our  supposition,  but,  in  addition,  this  gate 
was  evidently  not  far  from  Kamn  ibn  GhurHb.* 

The  exact  position  of  Kaum  ibn  Ghurab  does  not  appear 
to  be  ascertainable  now,*  but  it  w-is  doubtless  close  to  the 
street  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a  point  of  departure. 
It  does  not  seem  quite  clear  whether  B&b  el  Qantarah,  which 
is  often  mentioned,  was  actually  in  the  south  wall  or  a  little 
to  the  outside.  We  read  of  B^bai  el  Qantarah  and  B&b 
el  Qantarah  el  Juwani,  which  show  at  any  rate  that  there 


»  S.D.  iv,  33.  1.  16. 

2  Maq.  i,  286,  1.  32 ;  343,  1.  38.     S.D.  iv,  77,  1.  24. 

»  Maq.  ii,  517,  1.  12. 

*  S.D.  iv,  63,  1.  2. 

»  V.  however  S.D.  iv,  107,  U.  20,  21. 
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were  two,  and  perhaps  it  is  this  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  references,  some  of  which  probably  speak 
of  one  and  some  of  the  other.  B&bai  el  Qantarat  were, 
at  all  events,  also  close  to  Kaum  ibn  Ghurftb.^ 

(6)  Outside  B&b  el  Qantarah  were  two  Birkahs — Birkat 
Shata,*  or  Esh  Shaqqftf ,'  and  Birkat  esh  Shu'aibijrah.  Both 
these  were  filled  up  in  the  fifteenth  century.*  Birkat  Shata 
was  on  the  left  of  one  going  out  from  B&b  el  Qantarat  to 
Jisr  el  Afram  and  Rib&t  el  Ath&r.* 

Jiar  el  Afram  is  described  as  between  El  Madrasat  el 
Mu*izziyah,  south  of  [Misr]  Fust&t,  and  Rib&t  el  Ath&r.* 
The  precise  position  of  El  Madrasat  el  Mu*izziyah  has  not 
been  determined,  but  since  Kanisat  T&drfts  and  Kanisat 
B&bl&yftn  were  on  Tariq  Jisr  el  Afram  ^  and  Kanisat  Mik^'ll 
was  near  the  Jisr,®  this  gives  us  its  direction. 

The  second  Birkah,  Birkat  esh  Shu'aibit/ah,  which  had 
originally  an  area  of  54  fiddans,'  was  between  Jisr  el  Afram 
and  Er  Rasad.^®  It  was  opposite  Kanisat  Mik&'il,  separated 
by  a  dyke  on  the  north  from  Birkat  Shata,^^  and  adjacent 
on  the  south  to  Birkat  el  Habash  and  the  lands  of  El 
Ma'shiiq.  The  latter  will  be  mentioned  presently,  but  in 
connection  with  the  position  of  Bab  el  Qantarah  the  above 
shows  that  room  must  be  allowed  for  Birkat  Shata  somewhere 
in  the  direction  indicated  to  the  north  of  the  rocky  ground, 
which  could  not,  of  course,  ever  have  been  the  site  of 
a  birkah. 

(c)  Both  Birkat  Shata  and  Birkat  es  Shu'aibiyah  were 
supplied  formerly  by  a  canal  called  Khalij  Ban!  Wft'il ;  from 
a  bridge  on  this  Khalij,  B&b  el  Qantarah  derived  its  name.*' 

>  S.D.  iv,  62, 1.  6 ;  53, 1.  1. 

'  Variously  spelt  by  S.D. 

»  The  two  seem  to  have  been  the  same.     Cf.  Maq.  ii,  161, 1.  11 ;  ii,  303, 1.  31. 

*  Maq.  ii,  158;  161. 

^  MnqJi,  * 6 1, 11.  7,  10. 

*  Mnq,  ii,  165, 1.  23. 

'  Maq.  ii,51.,l.  39;  512,1.  2. 

•  Maq.ii,  517, 1.12. 

•  Maq,  il,  159,  1.  5. 
JO  M«q.  ii,  15S,  1.  36. 
»  Miq.u,  150,1.21-. 
13  Maq.ii,  159,1.1. 
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The  maaOk  ci  ^Oalij  But  W4'il  seems  to  hxm  htmt 

JBl  Ifii'fMf  adjoiiied  BiU|  «1  lAAr.  A  oanl  cloaa  to^ 
ra  Ma'^i^t  led  finm  1ii0 1^0  to  Biifat  edk  lUtt'aibt^ 

^  Bafml,  wbick  hns  jwt  been  wwntitmej  as  os»  of  tii» 
guidfiB  to  tiia  posHiim  of  ffiribst  esb  ^m^ttbiydi,  was  st  fb» 
souliirwest  ang^  of  lC;r.* 

It  was  a  cUff,  stoep  to  the  west;  dofing  so  gsnfljr  to 
the  east  thalf,  looked  at  ixaa  B  OuEAIilit  the  nsa  sC  Oa 
gffoimd  was  haidly  peroeptible.*  This  natozal  leatue  is 
eaoly  idaBtifiaUe.  It  k  liie  Jsbsl  Jehusi^  of  Fdooek,  Hie 
Hanteors  St  George  of  Nqpoleoa's  deser^tuHL*  ItneeivBd 
its  oame  fram  a  mosque  oslted  Mssjid  er  Bayid  or  Ifasjid 
el  JujtM.  (by  (whenee  Poeook's  name),  built  by  El  Aidsl 
in  498  A.H.  (1105  a.d.). 

It  would  be  Teiy  natmal  to  BappOB»  tliat  this  llsqid  el 
JiqribM  (6)  was  the  same  as  the  Mssjid  el  Jnyfid^  (a)  stiU 
existing  on  the  Mnqaf^on  hill  bdiind  the  Gitudel,  espeoU^ 
ss  the  totter  was  also  boflt  by  El  Aiial  in  the  yesrmsmtwiBed, 
They  are  eertainly  distinet,  as  tbe  position  of  Er  Bafad 
cannot  be  in-  the  least  doubtful.  Possibly  tiie  date  reported 
by  Ibn  Kballik&n  for  the  building  of  Masjid  er  Basad  may 
be  the  result  of  a  confusion  with  that  of  the  building  of  the 
Masjid  el  Juydshi  on  El  Muqattam. 

Er  Sasad  was  the  site  of  the  old  fortress  called  B&bl&ydbi^ 
(Babylon),  frequently  confused  with  Qasr  esh  Sham',  but 
actually  quite  distinct  from  it.  A  dear  summary  of  the 
case  for  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  fortress 
separate  and  distinct  from  Qa§r  esh  Sham'  will  be  found 
in  Butler's  "  Ancient  Coptic  Churches,"  vol.  i,  pp.  171-173. 
After  a  review  of  the  evidence  of  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus, 


*  Maq.  ii,  617, 1.  12. 

»  Maq.  ii,  168, 1.  39;  u,  429,  1.  10. 
»  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  8. 

*  Maq.  i,  126, 1.  25  and  after. 

*  V,  Pocock*8  map. 

*  2)08cr.  XV. 

7  Maq.  ii,  127, 1.  6 ;  Ibn  ^llikan,  Waf&yat,  ii,  124. 

*  S.D.  iv,  68, 1.  16. 
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Joisephus,  aiid  Eutychius,  Mr,  Butler  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  main  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  fortress  need* 
no  further  question.  In  addition  to  the  passage  of  S»D. 
cited,  which  is  conclusive  in  corroboration,  it  may  be  useful 
to  show  liow  the  statements  of  EI  Slaqrlzi  on  the  subject^ 
at  first  sight  hopelessly  conflicting*  may  be.  readily  explained. 

The  older  name  for  Er  Rasad  was  Esh  Sharaf  (the  cliff), 
and  it  shared  this  appollution  with  two  other  places  in  the 
\iciuity  of  ilisr  and  El  Qihirah.^  Two  more  places  wci'e 
also  known  as  El  Jnrf,  a  name  not  very  far  removed  from 
Esh  Shunif,  either  in  meaning  or  in  sound. 

El  Maqri/J,  in  spite  of  the  confusing  statements  of  his 
predecessors,  realized  that  the  ancient  Babylonian  fortress 
was  not  the  same  as  Qasr  esh  Sham*,  but  it  is  endent  that 
he  had  not  himself  ideutilied  its  renuiins,'  lie  knew  that 
they  were  on  one  of  the  Sharafs,  and  he  places  the  fortress 
of  Bablayiin,  once  on  the  Sbaraf  near  the  mosque  of  Zain  eJ 
*Abidin,'''  and  another  time  on  one  of  the  two  Jurfs,  the  one 
near  JIaqs,*  i.e.  near  the  present  railway  station  of  Cairo, 
which  he  hero  culls  Esh  Sharaf. 

As  a  further  proof  that  this  is  thu  correct  explanation,  it 
may  be  pouited  out  that  Khittat  el  Fdrisiyin,  said  in  one 
plaee  to  be  on  Jabal  B^bUyflji,  which  is  identified  with  the 
Sharaf  near  Ziiin  el  *Abidm,^  is  elsewhere  stated  to  be  near 
Birkat  el  Hubasb-  Now  the  Sharaf  near  Zain  el  *Abidin 
waa  over  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  birkah,  whereas  the 
Sharaf  called  Er  Rasad  actually  overlooked  it» 

Birkai  el  IlabmJi.  This  very  large  birkah  formed  the 
southern  boundarj'  of  Misr  and  El  QaraLfah.  It  stretched 
across  from  the  Nile  up  towards  El  Muqattam  at  Bas&tiii 
cl  Wazir.     Its  limits  may  be  cited. 

Qihli,  Some  of  the  Lands  of  [a  village  called]  El  'Adwiyah 
divided  from  it  by  a  dyke,  and  some  fields  of  Basdtin  el 
Wazir. 


i  1Cm|.  I,  1^,  1.  St. 
»  M«q*  i,  28S.  !.  I. 

•  Maq.  i.  298.  I.  10, 

♦  Muq.  ii*  lo:\  L  26* 
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Bifkat  «A  fl^tf'aiMyvJi. 

S&flrgl    BwAttii  el  WMbf. 

marU.  irhd  mfo,  laadB  of  Dair  el  TH  md  peat  of  Hkb 
InuSsof  a^askttt  es  ^abftni  and  Jlar  BmtAn  d  Ma'Afiq.^ 

l%e  ^Mrtli  bnk  of  tbe  Birlut  "^paswd  aooiji  ef  Er  Bia#d'^^^ 
heiimmL  the  t«ro  -mm  a  Keetmaa  Bair.* 

tnke  Dair  may  be  the  Irailding  WEOthBi  Dair  in  Desor.  zr, 
wiiidi  is  aow  a  powder  magaaifie  faioim  as  lataUl  'Antar. 
Mr.  Lane  Bbn^Io  mmttkea  that  Istabil  * Antar  is  biolt  on  the 
remains  of  Ihe  Baliylonian  fortrasa,  whidi  waa  indeed  ^ 
^ae  end  of  Sr  Ba^ad^  and  Ihia  may  posably  be  tiie  eaae, 
Aongh  ire  are  not  tcdd  what  groond  lliere  is  lor  the 
ai^poaiuon. 

A  guide  t6  the  line  of  tl»  nor&  bank  of  ^rkat  d  Habafjh 
is  also  giToi  by  tiie  still  exiting  cistern  of  an  aneieal 
aqfimhiot. 

We  have  now  skefohed,  as  &r  as  we  haTo  been  able,  the 
boondaries  of  Fostft^  in  the  fifteenth  ^wntory.  Thebouiidaries 
of  its  inhabited  parts  at  that  tone  may  be  reeapitiilated. 

North  from  Ei  Eabbftrah  to  Suwaiqat  Nanwftm,  which  is 
the  line  between  the  former  gates  of  Fust&t :  B&b  Misr,  or 
B&b  68  S4hil,  and  B&b  es  Safa,  the  old  town  wall  having 
passed  south  of  Bust&n  el  *Alimah  to  meet  D&r  en  Nuhfts. 

Fr(Mn  Suwaiqat  Nauw&m  and  Kaum  el  J&rih  to  B&b  el 
Qantarah  and  the  river  bank  was  the  east  side,  the  third 
and  west  side  of  the  triangle  being  the  bank  of  the  Nile. 

All  this  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  time  of 
Ibn  Duqmftq,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of  ruin 
which  no  Eastern  city  ever  seems  to  be  without. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  certain,  because  he  is  very  often  not 
at  all  explicit  as  to  the  date  of  what  he  mentions ;  in  many 
instances  he  appears  undoubtedly  to  speak  of  things  that 
had  disappeared,  perhaps  centuries  before  his  time,  in  a  way 
that  would  lead  one  at  first  sight  to  think  that  he  is  speaking 
from  his  own  observation. 

1  Maq.  ii,  163. 

«  Maq.  ii,  289,  1.  32. 
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His  detail  is  m  niinute  that  ho  gives  enough  material  for 
fixing,  by  cross  reference,  within  fairly  approximate  limits, 
the  place  of  nearly  all  that  he  speaks  of.  A  few  names  not 
referred  to  sjjecially  have  been  put  in  the  map  in  this  way^ 
and  it  will  be  easy  to  verify  these  positions  from  the  index  to 
S.D.  It  he  had  only  given  dimensions,  in  a  few  cases  even, 
one  might  reconstruct  an  accurate  plan;  but  he  does  not 
do  80.  All  that  can  therefore  be  done  is  to  show  roughly 
the  whereabouts  of  his  streets  and  buildings.  Ha\H[ng 
examined  his  account  very  carefully,  it  can  be  seen  that 
nearly  everything  in  FustAt  of  which  he  tells  us  lay  within 
the  area  described.  There  is  a  little,  but  very  little,  mentioned 
us  being  to  the  eastward  of  the  eastern  limit  which  has  been 
assigned  for  Fustit. 

By  a  process  which  is  too  long  to  repeat  here  in  full,  it 
can  be  shown  also  that  an  eastvorn  gate,  to  which  he  makes 
a  single  reference  as  the  gate  from  which  fimerals  went 
out  to  El  Qarafah,  was  south-east  of  J&mi*  'Amr  and, 
apparently,  not  far  from  it.^ 

The  town  wall  to  the  east  is  not  mentioned,  but  this 
gate  was  probably  a  limit  of  the  io'vni,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Fatimites'  downfall.  It  is  not  part  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  here  to  enquire  what  the  extent  of  Misr 
was  before  that  time. 

Between  about  the  time  that  Ibn  Duqraaq  wrote  (m  71^3 
a*hO  and  that  of  Maqrizi's  writing,  about  thirty  years  later, 
a  oonsiderable  change  had  taken  place.  Zuqiq  el  Qanadil 
and  Khatt  el  Musasah  were  greatly  devastated^  (in  700  a. a.). 
A  little  after  that  time  we  read  of  the  demolition  of  buildings 
of  consequence  for  the  sake  of  their  materials.  Fust&t  was 
tiien  rapidly  dpcavLng,  and  passing  into  the  state  at  which 
the  French  invasion  found  it. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Misr  was  occupied 
by  the  enormous  cemetery  called  El  Qar&faK  bounded  as 
follows : — 


2aM 


»Ar  ef,  ZtttVAn,  bitter  D«ir  Dilr  d  Jaulirtr,  S.D.  iv,  12,  L  6  ; 
:  vveen  thi*  ftud  Jdmi'  Arar,  S.D*  iv,  16,  1.  U,  etc.,  etc. 


.810  igsE  IV  iHB  jfijmaiiTH  CExawa, 

To  flie  Mmth  bjr  Biibt  d  HalMidb.1 

To  the  wart  l^  IGfr,  i^  M  FuBtH;'  from  llik 
(Mpaiated  bjr  a  wall,  which  aeems  to  have  been  coniiiuied 
till  it  met  the  habitations  of  the  north  of  lijsr/  near  MaiUbad 
ee  Saiyidah  Kafimh. 

To  the  east  by  El  Mnqattam.^ 

To  the  north  by  the  habitations  south  of  the  Citadel,  bom 
B&b  el  Qaiftlah  >  to  near  Ma^iad  es  Saiyidah  If afisah. 
.  That  part  of  £1  Qarftlah  which  adjoined  M  Mnqa||am  waa 
called  El  Qar&fat  d  Soghra,  and  that  part  wluch  was  to  llie 
east  of  Misr,  next  to  the  halntatioiis,  was  called  M  Qadkiit 
d  Kubra;'  an  aqueduct  built  by  Ibn  Tfilfin  fonned  llie 
diTirion  between  the  two.^ 

This  aqueduct,  known  as  Qandtir  ibn  TUAn,  took  its 
supply  from  a  well  called  'A&at  d  Kubra  and  conreyed 
water  to  Darb  SftlinL^  Darb  SAlim  is  described  as  ''in  &e 
b^;inning  of  W  Qar&&h/'  near  Qabr  d  Qftdi  Bakk&r.* 

'4/^^  ^l  Kubra  was  one  of  three  wellsy  the  two  oth^f 
being  'Afsat  es  Sughra  and  Blr  en  Na'sh,  also  called  'Ain  AM 
l^ulaidy^  which  were  not  far  from  one  another.^^  It  was  one 
of  the  north  limits  of  Birkat  d  Habasb.^  'Afsat  es  Sugbra 
seems  to  have  been  near  a  spur  of  El  Muqattam  which  ran 
out  towards  Birkat  el  Habasb  J^  At  this  end  of  the  aqueduct 
there  were  Christian  and  Jewish  cemeteries,^*  and  remains 
of  the  aqueduct  were  standing  in  the  time  of  El  Maqrizi.^ 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  ruined  aqueduct  marked  on 
our  map  is  the  one  in  question,  or  whether  it  is  another 


1  Maq.  ii,  444,  I.  39 ;  423, 1.  35. 
«  Maq.  ii,  442,  1.  36. 
3  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  7. 

*  Maq.  ii,  442,  1.  36 ;  444,  1.  19. 

*  Maq.  ii,  444,  1.  34. 
«  Maq.  ii,  442,  1.  36. 
^  Maq.  i,  298,  1.  18. 

«  S.D.  iv,  68,  1.  12;  Maq.  u,  449,  1.  15. 

^  Abiil  Ma^Esin,  en  Nujdro,  etc.,  i,  46, 1.  16. 

»o  S.D.  iv,  68,  1.  10. 

»i  Maq.  ii,  289, 1.  34 ;  S.D.  iv,  68,  1.  10. 

"  Maq.  ii,  162,  1.  22. 

i>  Maq.  ii,  460, 1.  31. 

»*  Maq.  ii,  460,  1.  31. 

»6  Maq.  ii,  457,  1.  6, 
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aqueduct  which  brought  water  from  Birkat  el  Habash  to 
the  Mosque  of  El  Imftm  esh  Sh&fi*i.  The  latter  w^  built 
in  about  1212  a.d./  the  former  three  and  a  half  centuries 
earlier,  so  that  it  might  be  possible  to  decide  the  question 
by  an  examination  of  the  remains.  The  direction  taken  by 
the  present  aqueduct  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  it  is  not 
the  older  one :  there  is  also  an  indication  given  by  what 
can  be  gathered  of  Darb  S&lim's  position,  which  is  not 
conclusive  either  way.  If  the  point  could  be  settled  with 
certainty,  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  El  Qar&fah 
would  be  considerably  advanced. 

In  El  Qar&fat  el  Kubra  there  are  now  only  four  or  five 
ruined  domes  left,  and  it  seems  in  the  time  of  Maqrizi  to  have 
been  long  abandoned.  Most  of  the  monuments  in  it  which 
he  mentions  were  even  then  no  longer  existing.  Out  of 
seventy  places,  mostly  mosques,  in  El  Qar&fah  mentioned  by 
El  Maqriz!,  we  gather  from  what  he  says  that  twenty  were 
existing  in  his  time  and  twenty  were  not  existing  ;  some, 
if  not  nearly  all,  of  the  former  were  in  ruins  ;  of  the 
remaining  thirty,  probably  at  least  half  had  vanished. 
Nearly  all  the  buildings  stated  by  Maqrizi  to  have  been  in 
El  Qar&fah  belonged  to  the  Fatimite  period,  there  being  only 
two  or  three  mentioned  which  were  founded  later  than 
1300  A.D.,  and  only  seven  or  eight  founded  before  900  a.d. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  El  Qarfifat  el  Kubra  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  important  buildings  founded  in  it  since 
1168  A.D.,  which  is  the  date  of  the  burning  of  Misr  by 
Sh&war  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders 
under  Abneric. 

In  considering  what  can  be  deduced  from  our  descriptions 
of  the  places  of  the  mosques  in  El  Qar&fat  el  Kubra,  one 
is  at  once  faced  with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  certain 
points  of  departure.  The  only  guides  that  appear  available 
are  the  spur  running  out  from  the  Muqattam*  towards 
Birkat  el   Habash,   marking   the  approximate  position   of 

1  Maa.  ii,  444,  1.  31. 

>  Unfortaoately  the  maps  ayailable  fail  here.  This  part  of  £1  Maqa^^am  is 
not  represented  in  the  large-scale  map  of  the  Egyptian  P.  W.D. 


'Aifak  at  tiie  ^  of  QuAtb  Sm  piftn,  and  tibd  oui  eni 
ofBirkatel^fAa^.  Qeaidaa  tbia  wa  1miy6  tiie  line  ci  ilicM' 
QanAitpiv  about  wUeh  it  Eiay  ba  mamrkBH  1liat»  if  aat  idanikal 
iniStk  tiia  pveseat  ramaiBs,  it  a^^pean  certain  at  any  xata  tibttk^ 
tbqr  numt  in  iJw  caae  haye  lain  ta  the  west  of  thfini»  for 
Ipd  the  two  aquadmete  ceotmi  one  anothear  aome  tiaoa  ol  tiu^ 
pgwt  of  jsn^ticm  wonld  surely  now  be  violble.  WlMtliar 
tibe  rains  am  those  of  the  aqnediiet  of  Ibn  "ffdflai  at  Eak 
g||fi%  their  starting^pouit  wi31  ia  either  caae  ^ve  m  Vmib 
to  liie  north  shore  of  Birkat  el  Habajb. 

Another  very  vagae  guide  is  a  desoriptioa  of  the  "mm 
fgomihrnf  el  Ftlah  on  Er  Bafad,  and  lastly  there  are  a  Um 
iodicBtiona  from  the  aooonnts  d  the  aneieirt  ^Khittaha'  or 
setdeanents.  With  such  slif^t  material  it  is  uselesa  to 
arttesof  t  to  do  auKre  than  to  give  a  very  rough  position  to 
the  plaoea  in  El  Qar&fst  el  Enhza  which  aMm  to  httfe 
basn  the  most  inqportant  centres. 

These  axe  JAmf  el  Qar^ah  and  Ifaifid  $1  Agddm.  Wo 
haro  to  assume  positions  for  Jlmi'  el  FUah  and  El  QanA^ 
el  ^^flniyahy  which  we  will  do,  having  indicated  tiie 
{oobable  amount  of  TnairiTnuTn  errmr.  Thence  we  get  a  line 
for  the  position  of  Masjid  el  At&ihi,  which  was  a  little 
to  the  north  o£  west  of  the  conduit  of  J&mi*  el  Filah/  and 
another  line  for  the  position  of  Masjid  el  AqdAm,  near  that 
of  the  conjectured  line  of  El  Qan&tir  et  TAlfiniyahy  sinoo 
this  aqueduct  was  originally  built  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
water  to  the  Masjid.^ 

Masjid  el  Atfaihi  was  connected  by  an  aqueduct  running 
across  the  Qarftfah  to  the  Qanfttir  et  TftlAniyah,'  and 
this  aqueduct  passed  near  J&mi^  el  Qar&fah,^  which  can  be 
inferred  to  have  been  south  of  it.^ 

As  a  further  proof  that  J&mi*  el  QariLfah  was  in  this^ 
direction,  we  may  mention  that  Khitat  el  Ma'&fir,  in  which 
it  was  situated,  is  described  as  extending  from  Er  Rasad  to 

»  Maq.  ii,  451, 1.  16. 
2  Maq.  ii,  468. 
»  Maq.  u,  461,  1.  22. 
*  Maq.  ii,  460, 1.  8. 
»  Maq.  ii,  461,  1.  4. 
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Siqiyat  ibn  TulOn  (i.e.  'Afsat  el  Kubra) ;  and  tlxat  Masjid 
el  Aqdam  was  not  i^eiy  far  north  seems  to  follow  from  its 
being  placed  m  the  same  Khittuh.^  Now  Masjid  el  AqdAni 
iBeems  to  have  been  just  south  of  Kbittat  Dhi  cl  KaI4',^  since 
iKhittat  er  Ru*ain  adjoined  the  last  named,  and  tliere  was 
another  Khittah  t^j  the  north  of  Er  Ru*ain,  viz,  Ma4hij.^ 

£1  EaU'  and  Er  Ru'ain  are  both  described  as  to  the  east 

from  Er  Rasad,  which  is  of  course  vague ;   they  also  were 

the  site  of  Masjid  el  Atfaihi,  therefore  probably  a  little  to 

the  north  of  east.     From  the  above  one  may  locate  Jami'  el 

'  Qai'ifah  mthin  a  space  about  half  a  mile  square,  and  ilasjid 

f  ©I  Aqdam  *  within  something  like  the  same  distance  :   doiiig^ 

this  one  can  see  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  southern 

ae  of  the  ruins  now  existing  in   El   Qar&fat  el  Kubni 

Fmay  be  one  of  the  group  of  mosques  fonnorly  standing  near 

Jftmi*  el  Qarfifab,     Now  *Ali  Ba»ha  Mubarak,  in  his  Kliitat,-'* 

as  far  as  his  description  can  be  followed,  identifies  J&mi' 

el  Qarifah  with  the  remains  marked  on  our  map  as  Sidi 

Fadl.     He  is  often  nish  in  his  statements  and  demonstrably 

wrong,  so  that  his  book,  which  contains  a  great  amount  of 

useful  information,  unfortunately  marred  by  a  great  many 

f errors,  hiis  to  be  used  with  caution.      But  when  he  say* 

that  the  mosque  is  in  a  place  now  known  as  Hau^  el  Auliy& 

is  doubtless  correct,  and  this  certainly  affords  evidence 

BUf^rt  of  the  identification,  since  J&nii*  el  Qar&fah  was 

(called  J4nii*  el  AuliyA,**    Of  course,  the  ruin  may  just  as 

kely  be  that  of  one  of  the  mosques  near  Jftmi'  el  Qarafah 

*  as  that  of  the  J^mi*  itself. 

Although  £1  QnrAfat  ei  Siighm  still  contains  some  knoiivii 
iinonmnents  mentioned  by  Maqrizi,  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to 
[get  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  others  which  he  described 
it  is  in  the  case  of  El  Qarafat  el  Kubra.     With  tho 


*  Mau.  i,  2m,  I.  16 ;  n,  UA,  I.  17.    Khatt  woald  appear  to  be  a  elip. 
»  8. a  i>»  4,  L  24. 

»  S.D-  iv.  A,  I  23. 

*  With  mnvh  lesif  cGrtdiiity.    There  saema  to  be  some  gixrund  for  9Uppo(MJi(^ 
thftt  it  vns  in  Khflulan,  much  further  north. 

*  Part  iv,  p.  G3. 
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<t(  cue  or  two  irhkli  {(Aeir  aonie  kmnm  jhwyi 
dixec%,  e.g.,  Jftmi'  ilm  'Abd  es  Zlhir,  soolli  of  Ike  ioab 
of  El  Lai^^  and  tiie  J^Angih  <rf  JMctomiir,*  l&e  niw  cf 
lAidi  may  be  loolEed  for  ri^t  in  the  south  on  tibe  fnnge 
at  the  nunmtam  next  Bixloit  el  HabaA,  it  aeeo 
impossible  to  fix  anyflung,  howe?er  iragneiy. 

Chii^  may  mentkm  El  Bnq^  as  ooataimng  fi^re  or 
mosques  in  a  gnmp,  but  all  that  can  be  said  is  Hiat  it 
somewhere  on  the  east  edge  of  El  QarAfst  el  Kiibim,  not  Isr 
to  the  north  from  its  oonneotimi  with  El  Ib'Afir ;  and  1^8% 
one  may  gaess  that  El  Bnq^di,  as  it  contained  the  tomb  of 
^Amir,  was  near  that  of  his  son  IJqbah.  Hie 
assigned  is  of  coarse  Tery  dodbtfoL  We  read  of  a 
in  the  hollow  (bailed)  of  Hasjid  dl  Aqdim,<  so  that  it  i 
eilher  that  Hasjid  el  AqdAm  was  itself  in  a  hoUow  or  HuA 
there  wad  a  hdkm  dose  to  it. 

Proceeding  to  the  north,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  t6mb 
of  Es  Sftdat  eth  Tha'Alibah  does  not  appear  to  be  menttoiied 
by  Maqrlzt  Jlimi'  el  Wazir  @|fthln^  woold  doubtless  halne 
been  built  too  late  for  him  to  record.  Out  of  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  Mamlnke  tombs  close  to  Bftb  el  Qarftfch  which 
were,  some  of  them,  apparently  of  a  sufficiently  early  period, 
Kh&ngdh  Qausftn*  and  Turbat  Khwand  Ardautikin*  seem 
to  be  the  only  ones  which  are  noticed.  Whether  the  latter 
still  exists  is  not  known  to  us,  but  the  passage  relating  to 
Kh^ng&h  QausAn  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  B&b  el 
Qarftfah  was  in  about,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  place  as  now. 

Mashhad  es  Saiyidah  Nafisah  was,  at  one  time,  in  Khatt 
Darb  es  SibS,',^  and  near  Darb  es  Sib&*  was  El  Musalla  el 
Qadim.^  The  Musalla  had  disappeared,  but  on  its  site  was 
a  mound  "  overlooking  the  tomb  of  El  Qidi  BakksLr."®     This 


»  Maq.  ii,  324,  1.  18. 
»  Maq.  ii,  423, 1.  35. 
8  Maq.  ii,  448,  1.  13. 

*  Khalil  b.  Shahin,  vizier  1436  a.d.  :    Suy^iti,  Husn  el  Muhadarah,  ii,  171. 

*  Maq.  u,  308,  1.  17. 
«  Maq.  ii,  119,  1.  39. 
'  Maq.  ii,  441,  1.  31. 
^  S.D.  iv,  125,  1.  24. 
«  Maq.  i,  305,  1.  4. 
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tomb  is  often  spoken  of  and  seems  to  have  been  existing. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  it  was  near  Darb  S&lira. 
The  space  between  Mashhad  es  Saiyidah  Nafisah  and 
Kaum  el  J&rih,  once  inhabited  and  once  afterwards  turned 
into  gardens,  was  then  waste  and  empty  as  it  is  now. 
El  Masnft'  el  Khar^b,^  which  is  alluded  to  several  times, 
seems  to  have  been  near  and  to  the  north  of  Kaimi  el  J&rih. 

There  would  seem  to  have  been  a  wall  between  El  Qar&fah 
and  Misr  reaching  from  about  the  Mashhad  es  Saiyidah 
Nafisah  southwards  to  Kaimi  el  J&rih,^  and  containing 
a  gate  called  Bftb  el  Mujaddam,'  which  is  spoken  of  two 
or  three  times. 

With  regard  to  what  lay  along  the  north  of  Misr,  the 
fringe  of  Cairo  proper,  which  already  had  stretched  down 
there  in  the  time  of  Maqrizi,  occupied  just  about  the  same 
area  as  is  inhabited  at  this  day. 

In  fact,  the  streets  would  seem  to  have  been  the  same  at 
that  time  as  now  exist.  For  instance,  we  find  Khatt  el 
Kabsh*  the  present  Shari'  QaPat  el  Kabsh;  Khatt  el  J&mi' 
et  Tfdftnt,*  possibly  north  of  the  mosque  on  the  Salibah,* 
probably  south,  the  present  Sh&ri*  Darb  el  Husr  ;  Khatt  Bir 
el  Watftwit,*  the  present  Shftri*  Bir  el  Wat4wit ;  Khatt  el 
Mashhad  en  Nafisi,^  part  of  the  Sh^ri'  or  principal  street  of 
Cairo,  which  extended  to  Kaum  el  J&rih,  etc.®;  Khatt  el 
Qubaib&t,^  probably  now  Sbari*  el  Baqli  and  Khatt  Bftb  el 
Qarftfah.^®  Without  being  able  to  determine  precisely  each 
one  of  the  above  streets,  one  can  gather  enough  from  their 
names  to  be  sure  that  the  ground  was  covered. 

The  space  \mder  the  Citadel  now  called  Maid&n  Muhammad 
'Ali  was  then  Maid&n  el  Qal'ah,"  or  El  Maidto  es  Sult&ni,  and 

'  S.D.  iv,  28,  1.  15. 
2  Maq.  i,  343,  1.  8. 
'  Maq.  u,  265,  1.  14 ;  i,  304,  11.  16,  27. 

*  Maq.il,  110,  1.21. 

*  Maq.  ii,  135,  1.  8. 
«  Maq.  ii,  74,  1.  6. 

'  Maq.  ii,  110,  1.  35. 

8  Maq.  ii,  110,1.  35. 

»  Maq.  ii,  136,  1.  11 ;  i,  343,  1.  26. 
»o  Maq.  ii,  110,  1.  33. 
"  Maq.  ii,  228,  1.  38. 
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irf  tbeZlkwiyalis  wlueh  it  oo^teioed,  that  of  Bijab^^ 
be  mrtioedff  ior  it  aeesu  VkAj  that  iti  poeitiaaiB 
fagr  ibe  ]p«00Kit  'Atbt  Bajab,  flinoe  it  was  Irom  naar  it  thai 
Ifae  aqueduct^  wkieh  may  be  the  same  as  the  peseat  om^  m^ 
we  baye  abeady  rarmised^  coaT^^yed  water  te  ^  ^|abil  crit 
1^(Stad|^' 

1  CMNn' Bnab  Tohalabt  Beior.  xxfi,  teet  ii,  69. 

sMM.ii3o,1.8.    'MBaaliaMabanikideirtiBMllilBZIwhslTaotefl])^ 
B^jbtSoi Tddyii li^ ed DUk 6l « AjMd la  I)nlr^ d 
aorOiolthaCliadeL    »  hudly  seems  that  tiw  cmi  be  right,  ▼.  Oita|»  ft  irlw 
pp.  28»  54 ;  pt.  H,  p.  104. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1.    Travels  of  Pedro  Teixeira. 

Camp  Khicaja  Ahmad  of  Sistan^ 
June  15,  1903. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  review  on  the  Travek 
of  Pedro  Teixeira  in  the  J.B.A.S.  for  April  last,  and  the 
book  in  question  has  itself  formed  part  of  the  small  library 
which  I  have  with  me  in  camp.  At  p.  188  it  is  stated  that 
Malik  Turan  Shah  (of  Hurmuz)  died  in  a.h.  779  (1378  a.d.),. 
and  that  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  three  sons ;  the 
last  of  whom  is  called  Salgor  Xi  (Salgur  Shah),  ''in  whose 
time  arose  in  Persia  the  Suphy  HhaliUy  of  whom  we  havo 
spoken  in  the  narrative  of  the  Kings  of  Persia." 

This  is  on  page  189.  On  the  following  page  we  are  giren 
some  details  of  the  invasion  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
Salgur  Shah  (Appendix  A). 

I  give  a  translation  of  the  account  preserved  by  Sharaf 
ud  din  Ali  Yazdi,  in  the  Zafamamahy  of  the  expeditioa 
sent  by  Timur  from  Shiraz,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  his  grandson.  Prince  Muhammad  Sultan,  to  Hurmuz  to 
bring  the  districts  along  the  coast  into  subjection  to  him. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  resemblance  between  the 
account  taken  from  the  Zafarnamah  and  that  given  iu 
Pedro  Teixeira's  Travels.    Timur's  expedition  took  place 


:jti:i:^>/'.  :i'ja>icK. 


iT-e  r'-atii  ir^La  ^i-ittC  ^;vi:v*fc  th^^  p^viv^^  •^»aa  'i**-*  Traf^Lt- 
'«^^-  ^vi'iMv4  ^k  v4'  tUw  soiiul  library 
7— ill  >::aa  ^o:  Uuiiwvw)  UM  in  vk.  :  .^^  vl^"8  aj..,. 

!  whom  u  calUsl  S^l^isO"  XA  ((Mk^*  ^K*a.\  ^Mu  wiuw 

n:kM  iu  IVr^ii^  ih^  MmjiKv  IllnUili^  v^  wUv^  we  xut-A 
in  the  uurrati\u  uf  Ihw  Kiugi  ^1  kVi-«aiA.'' 
i«  <m  page  IrtU,     Ull  thu  IMImwIuii  t^^  ^^  a^e  ff-«a 

»tftili  of  tlu*  luvwitdU  «f  Mil*  Uf^iV^KN:^  Mongiii?  -» 

Shuh  (Ajj|*i^*i.l(i  A>i 

<■  *  tiiiimJiiiii/ii  III  linMMui  |Mv«c<'^\>i  by  SiiBmi 
^  Vniflifli  In   I^Jfitiniii»M^*k>  vi   ^>.^  expefinua 
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■ItiM  m^l^s^Jtx^i  to  bin. 
Iw.mWWN'*  betweia:  a«» 
IMm)    Uiat    givia   "* 
l^iUon  took  ?Jw« 
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in  798  A.H.  Turan  Shah,  from  whose  account  Pedro  Teixeira 
abridged  his,  and  rendered  it  into  Portuguese,  died  in 
779  A.H.,  80  that  a  period  of  19  years  intervened  between 
the  two  events.  This  period  was  filled  by  two  full  reigns 
of  two  princes,  Massa'ud  and  Shihab  ud  din,  and  the  third 
Salgur  Shah  was  reigning  when  his  territories  were  overrun 
by  the  invader.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  some- 
what short  period  of  time  being  shared  by  three  rulers, 
or  two  rulers  and  a  few  years  (or  less)  of  the  reign  of  the 
third.  And  the  fact  that  brother  succeeded  brother  makes 
it  less  improbable,  as  very  few  years  would  intervene  between 
their  respective  ages ;  and  the  lack  of  direct  descendants 
capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  argues  a  period  of  strife 
and  the  decadence  of  the  family  of  the  Princes.  The 
resemblance  of  the  account  given  in  the  Travels  of  Pedro 
Teixeira  on  p.  190  in  the  first  and  second  paragraph  to  the 
account  given  in  the  Zafarnamah  is  the  point  to  which 
I  have  alluded.     The  latter  can  speak  for  itself : — 

*' During  the  period  of  the  five  years  campaign  it  has 
been  stated  that  Amirzada  Muhammad  Sultan,  in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  His  Highness,  the  Lord  of  Exalted 
Fortune,  had  proceeded  towards  Uurmuz  accompanied  by 
a  body  of  officers  of  high  rank. 

"  The  follovvint?  is  the  account  of  this  occurrence.  When 
the  Prince  had  set  out  from  Shiraz,  he  and  his  commanders 
after  deliberation  agreed  upon  the  (various)  routes  to  be 
followed  by  their  divisions. 

**  The  Prince  himself  marched  by  way  of  Darabjird  and 
Tarim. 

**  Prince  Rustara,  son  of  *Umr  Sheikh  Mirza,  who  com- 
manded the  right  division  of  the  army  in  conjunction  with 
Amir  Shah  Malik,  marched  to  the  sea  coast  by  way  of 
Karzin  and  F41.  Amir  Jallal  Hamid,  Arghun  Shah 
Akhtdji,  Bay  an  Timur  and  Begijik,  Jattah,  advanced  by 
the  route  of  Jahrum  and  Lar.  On  the  left  flank  of  the 
Prince's  own  Command,  Idiku  Birlas  set  out  from  Kirm&n, 
and    having   overrun   Kech    and   Makran,    obtained   much 
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booty.  In  this  way  each  divisioii  having  explored  the 
country  they  traversed,  route  by  route,  they  overran  and 
plundered  any  district  where  the  ruler  or  the  iohabitants 
were  found  to  be  not  submissive. 


"And  when  the  country  around  ancient  Hurmuz  was 
» reached,  the  troops  captured  and  destroyed  the  seven  fortresses 
of  which  the  district  was  famed.  First  of  all,  they  took  the 
stronghold  of  Tauq-i-Zindan»  Harrying  on,  they  captured 
and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Koshakak.  From  this  place  they 
advanced  against  the  castle  of  Shimil,  and,  having  stormed 
it,  rased  it  to  the  ground.  Then  having  arrived  at  ancient 
Hurmuz,  they  took  the  Fortress  of  Mina  and  set  fire  to  it; 
after  which  the  holds  of  Minujau,  Tarzak,  and  of  Tazi&u 
,  were  captured  and  rendered  desolate. 

*  From  awe  of   the  armies  of  the   Most  Fortunate  Monarch  of 
thf  Age, 
Bread  sGized  the  seven  celestial  spheres  of  the  Heavens. 
How  then  could  reliance  be  placed  on  Hurmuz  and  ita  seven 

fortres«us 
HHien  thai  army  advimced  against  them  in  its  might  ? ' 


'*  In  short,  Muhammad  Shah,  the  Malik  of  Hurmuz,  who 
like  a  fish  had  made  the  waters  of  the  ocean  his  safeguard ; 
and  like  an  eclipse  had  concealed  his  face  in  the  rocky 
ifllet  of  Jerun,  with  the  mantle  of  helplessness  •  .  .  . 
kftought  for  quarter.  He  sent  presents  of  great  value  and 
'  farities  of  the  sea,  and  accepted  the  terms  imposed  upon 
him  with  reference  to  tribute  and  political  subservience. 

*  When  the  Prince  of  Hunnuis  sow  that  conflagration, 
It  drew  the  damp  of  the  ocean  into  his  soul  (liver). 
He  was  tonified  lest  that  ocean-emptying  monarchy 
Like  another  Moses,  should  part  the  waves  of  the  sea : 
For  if  each  soldier  were  only  to  bring  his  two  hands  fuU  af 

stones  and  earth, 
That  narrow  strait  would  by  these  means  be  Elled  completely  up. 


S20  CXXBfiBSPOSIBBltOB. 

Not  only  would  tiie  wators  of  Oman  proye  an  iiwignttfaMt 

obatael^ 
Bat  they  wwid  paaa  on,  and  aaaail  flie  YVf  ootttdltttiona  «( 

Heayen  itaelf. 
Therefore,  did  he  mot  merely  enter  the  portals  of  aubmiaaioiiy 
Bnt  pexformed  the  part  duly  with  ofiterings  of  ailyer  and  gdd.' 
•  •  •  •  • 

««Tbe  animal  tribate  bad  been  fixAd  at  300,000  dinara; 
Irat  Icnr  a  apaoa  of  fenr  years  he  had  paid  no  0n0  a  penny 
«f  it  He  new  agreed  to  make  good  arrears  lor  those  lonr 
years;  and  to  Hqnidale  a  portion  of  that  obligation,  ha 
for^with  deapatehed  ready  money,  pearls,  and  £Afioa  eC 
iralne,  whilo  with  respeet  to  the  balanoe  he  promised  to 
make  arrangonents  to  rinse  the  amoont  and  to  lorwaed  ft 
when  ready." 

The  name  of  the  mler  is  gifen  in  the  iciregoang  aeoovnt 
as  Muhammad  Shah,  as  against  Salgar  Shah,  in  Teizeira. 
But  the  iatfew  might  have  been  merdiy  a  title,  wlule  the 
other  was  his  real  name. 

There  was  a  ''Mahamud  X&"  mentioned  on  page  193. 
But  as  he  was  one  of  the  puppet-kings  of  Hurmuz,  had  this 
expedition  of  Prince  Muhammad  Sultan  taken  place  in  his 
time,  the  latter  would  have  been  in  collision  with  the 
Portuguese,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  of  dates,  which 
renders  such  a  supposition  impossible.  The  histories  of  the 
very  minor  dynasties,  such  as  the  Maliks  of  Hurmuz  and 
of  Sistan,  and  others,  were  very  incomplete,  and  names 
and  dates  are  inserted  without  much  care  and  attention 
to  their  position  relatively ;  names  especially  are  frequently 
transposed. 

Reading  the  two  accounts,  I  was  struck  with  the  resem- 
blance between  the  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Hurmuz 
by  Timur's  arms,  and  the  trouble  alluded  to  in  the  Hakluyt 
Society  publication  as  being  due  to  the  rise  of  the  "  Sophy 
Hhalila,"  and  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to  it  in  case  it  may 
interest  anyone  else. 

C.  Tatb,  Survey  of  India. 
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2.    Tibetan  MSS.  in  the  Stbin  Collection. 

London, 
Augmt  nth,  1903. 

Dkar  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — I  um  much  indebt-ed 
to  Dr.  Rockhill  for  the  friendly  remark^}  which  he  has  made 
ia  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  aoeut  my  "  Preliminary 
Notice"  of  the  Stein  Tibetan  MSS.  His  chief  arguments, 
however,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  seem  to  indicate  some 
niisapprehensiona,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
endeavour  to  remove. 

Firstly,  we  have  an  archoDological  iasuo.  My  statemunt  that 
*'  the  conditions  under  which  the  fragments  were  discovered 
were  such  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  date  them 
later  thun  the  eighth  century,  and  the  evidence  of  a  Chinese 
©graffito  has  since  proved  this  conclusion  to  be  right "  was 
written  after  consultation  with  Dr,  Stein  himself.  It 
expresses  the  views  since  set  forth  by  the  latter  scholar 
in  his  newly  published  *' Sand- Buried  Ruins  of  Khotan" 
(Introduction,  p.  xix»  and  ch.  xxvii).  The  Chinese  sgraffito 
on  the  wall  of  the  ruined  temple  of  Endere,  as  read  by 
Professor  Chavanues  and  other  Sinologists,  gives  as  date 
719  or  791  a.d.,  the  earlier  date  being  apparently  the  more 
probable ;  and  Dr.  Stein,  speaking  as  an  archncological 
expert  from  observation  on  the  spot  and  on  the  basis  of 
wide  experience  elsewhere,  decides  that  **  the  date  when 
this  Chinese  sgraffito  was  scratched  into  the  wall  could  not 
have  preceded  by  many  years  the  deposition  of  the  various 
votive  manuscripts,'^  and  thut  "  this  consideration  (the 
nature  of  the  plaster)  fixes  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  as  the  latest  possible  time  for  the  production  of  the 
Tibetan  .  .  .  manuscripts*'  (p.  419).  These  judgment s» 
passed  after  critical  study  of  all  archffiological  evidence 
obtainable  during  the  excavations  and  subsequently,  will, 
I  hope,  convey  assurance  to  Dr.  Rockhill  on  the  archnDo- 
logical  issue. 

Tiie  second  issue  is  purely  philological.  I  wrote  thai 
**  the  most  novel  and  interesting  feature  in  the  spell  lag  of 
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the  ^iatamba  is  the  presence  of  a  final  "d  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  roots  which  terminate  in  -r,  -/»  or  Wi/'  and 
"  another  stngidar  feature  is  the  presence  of  y  between  m 
and  the  high  vowels  t  and  e:**  Apparently  my  words  were 
open  to  misconstruction.  Dr.  Bockhill  considers  the  '^d  as 
a  sporadic  blunder  in  spelling;  but  as  a  matter  of  ftot 
its  presence  is  regular  in  the  l^listamba  MS.,  with  only 
isolated  exceptions.  Now  I  submit  that  when  a  carefully 
written  MS.,  of  which  nearly  a  half  survives,  presents  sook 
forms  as  these  with  -d  not  in  isolated  examples  but  by  the 
dozen/  with  only  exceptional  deviations,'  the  laws  of  text* 
criticism  and  philology  alike  compel  us  to  accept  than  as 
either  genuine  archaisms  or  genuine  dialectal  phenomena. 

Thus  my  theory  that  **  the  final  ^  was  beginning  to  be 
dropped  in  conversation,  and  was  only  preserved  by  literary 
tradition''  still  stands  where  it  did;  and  the  IJkhring  in* 
scription  quoted  by  Dr.  Bockhill  incidentally  confirms  iL 
The  Salistamba  MS.,  as  I  have  said,  keeps  the  literary 
tradition  (whether  national  or  local  I  do  not  pretend  to  say) 
by  generally  writing  •d  after  certain  roots ;  among  the  oth«r 
Stein  MSS.,  one  instance  (agroU)  appears  in  a  carelessly 
written  copy  of  two  poems,  and  the  vulgar  sgraffiti  on  tlie 
walls  of  the  Endere  temple,  so  far  as  they  have  been  de- 
ciphered, have  also  but  one  example  ('t'sald  pat) ;  and  lastly 
in  the  Do-ring  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  it  is  entirely 
absent,  precisely  as  one  would  expect.  Plainly  we  have 
before  us  the  gradual  decay  of  a  genuine  form. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  final  -rf,  though  regularly 
kept  by  numerous  roots  in  the  Salistamba  MS.,  is  never 
under  any  circumstances  found  in  a  large  number  of  other 
roots,  as  I  pointed  out.  This  .fact  surely  disposes  of 
Dr.  Eockhiirs  theory  that  it  is  a  mere  "  fault  in  spelling  " ; 
and  it  likewise  debars  us  from  supposing  that  the  •</  was 
in  origin  a  euphonic  development,  and  that  from  this  use 
it  came  later  to  be  generalised ;  for  why  should  it  then  be 
restricted  rigidly  to  certain  roots  P 

>  One  page,  for  instance,  has  ten  instances. 

*  Dr.  Uockhill  wrongs  the  scribe  in  charging  him  with  haying  written  tttalr ; 
the  MS.  has  plainly  stMld, 
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The  iDsertioQ  of  y  after  m  before  ♦  and  e  ib  another  case 
in  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  aooept  Dr.  Rockhill'e  view. 
It  appears  throughout  in  the  St^in  M8S.  and  sgraflBti ;  and, 
as  Dr.  RockhjU  remarks,  it  occurs  on  the  Da-ring  too. 
Dr.  Rockhill  suggests  that  this  insertion  of  tj  is  **  an  attempt^ 
since  abandoned,  to  differentiate,  in  certain  cases^  words  with 
nearly  the  same  sound";  thus  mtje  'tire/  but  fm  t^of 
*  flower,'  If  I  rightly  understand  Dr.  Rockhill,  he  means 
that  a  word  with  two  meanings  received  a  y  in  one  caso  and 
not  in  another.  Let  the  facts  decide  on  this  theory,  Jfi, 
occurring  in  the  two  meanings  'not'  and  *  man/  is  in 
either  case  spelt  ynyi\  and  so  with  other  words,  Dr,  Rockhiira 
theory  equally  breaks  down  before  words  like  med,  nnit  smin^ 
which  have  only  one  meaning  apieoe,  and  yet  are  invariably 
written  in  the  Stein  MSS.  a^  mt/ed^  rmt/t\  smt/imt  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  former  opinions ;  and 
I  venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Rockhill  would  agree  with  me  if 
he  had  been  able  to  apply  his  learning  to  a  study  of  the  MSS, 
ad  a  whole,  as  I  hope  he  will  do  when  they  will  be  published 
in  Dr,  Stein's  "Detailed  Report/' — Very  sincerely  your^, 

L.  D,  Barnett. 


8.    Cup-Marks  as  an  Archaic  Form  of  iKscaiPxioN. 


Dbar  pROFEsiKiii  Rhys  Davii>s,  —  Reading  Mr.  Rivett* 
Carnac's  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the  July  number  of 
thia  Journal  reminded  me  of  similar  cup-marks  which  I  dis- 
covered eighteen  years  ago  in  the  'Isa  Somali  Country. 

I  mentioned  the  matter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geo-, 
graphical  Society  in  1885  ;  but  neither  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Barton  nor  anyone  else  present  at  the  meeting  could  suggest 
any  explanation  of  the  marks. 

I  also  alluded  to  this  in  a  letter  to  you,  published  in  the 
R,A*S.  Journal,  April,  1898.  To  save  the  trouble  of  reference, 
I  quote  the  paragraph  t — 

**  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  Somali  race,  it  is  certain 
tliat  their  country,  or  at  least  the  extreme  western  portion, 
4A.A.I.  Idas,  i5a 
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was  at  8ome  remote  period  ooonpied  by  a  Ghrirtian  n^e; 
for  in  the  year  1886  I  diaooTered,  at  a  plaoe  near  tlie  ooaa^ 
and  about  half-way  between  Zayla  and  Baa  Jibafi,  traeea  of 
enbetantial  stone  buildings  and  numeroas  graTes  marked  by 
lirdl-ciit  stone  crosses  three  or  four  feet  high ;  and  on  eadi 
eross  were  oat  a  number  of  oiroalar  oonoave  marks  about  two 
er  three  inohes  in  diameter,  and  arranged  in  straight  Bnsa; 
sometimes  two  parallel  rowa.  What  the  meaning  ol  Aese  is 
I  am  unable  to  imagine.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
were  many  large  mounds  of  sea-shell%  indicating  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  had  subsisted  largely  on  sheUfish."— « 
Tonrs  faithfully, 

J.  Stuart  Eina,  Mqfor. 
15,  Clarendim  Bead,  Southma. 
29th  July,  1908. 


4.   Whbbb  was  Malwa  P 

Dbab  Pbofbssob  Bhts  Davids,— With  referenoe  to  tiie 
footnote  {ante^  p.  661)  in  my  paper  on  ^'Some  Problems  of 
Ancient  Indian  History/'  Dr.  Grierson  and  Mr.  Irvine 
(independently  of  each  other)  have  kindly  written  to  me 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  tract  in  the  Panjab  called 
Malwa.  They  refer  me  to  the  '*  Gazetteer  of  the  Himalayan 
Districts/'  vol.  ii,  p.  359,  and  J.  D.  Cuningham's  *'  History 
of  the  Sikhs/'  p.  853.  I  admit  my  error,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  argument  in  my  paper.  The  Malwa  of  the 
Panjab  lies  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  Malwa  of  the 
account  with  which  my  paper  is  concerned  must  obyiously 
lie  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  Thanesar.  For  this  reason 
I  am  still  disposed  to  think  that  probably  Biihler  had  the 
Malwa  of  the  Fatehpur  District  in  his  mind.  The  same 
consideration  would  seem  to  have  guided  the  translators  of 
the  Harsha  Charita  in  their  remark  on  page  xii. 

A.  F.  Rudolf  Hobrnlb. 
Oxford,  August  25th,  1903. 
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5.    Sanskrit  Impbratiyss. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — ^Last  year  I  pointed  out 
iQ  the  J.R.  A.S.  that  the  "  benedictive  imperative  **  avatdt  in 
the  opening  stanza  of  the  Bitnbamana  waa  a  good  instance  of 
Panini^a  rule  (vii,  i,  35),  which  Whitney  treats  as  a  gram* 
uiarian'a  figment.  Some  scholars  seem  inclined  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  instance,     I  therefore  have  put  together 

few  cases  of  this  '*  benedictive  imperative  "  that  I  have 
^noticed  in  cursory  reading  of  ancient  authors.  Were  I  to 
set  out  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  collecting  exampleSi 
I  believe  I  could  soon  find  hundreds.  But  the  following 
suffice:  Hari^handra,  Jivamcikara-champfi,  verse  1,50  *vafd(; 
Bhakttsataha,  verse  1,  jayatdt ;  Vadibhasimha,  Oadt/achm- 
idmani,  i,  4,  kuruidt ;  Somadeva,  Yitiaatihka^  i,  10,  jayatdt ; 
Kavyaprakdia^  x,  118,  amtaL 

The  Surya4ataka  will  supply  examples  in  almost  every 
terse;  e^g,^  ddi  5,  16,  21,  27,  upanayaidt  26,  amidt  30, 
fipaharatdt  3L  Comjmre  too  Speyer,  S.S.,  §  350,  and  Syntax 
(in  the  Grundma),  §  192. 

South-Indian  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
particularly  fond  of  the  form.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  to 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  Dekhan,  but  is 
<2ertainly  not  limited  to  them. 

L.  D.  Harnett. 


6.    Mbteical  Prose  in  Indian  Literature. 

Professor  Hopkins  in  **  The  Great  Epic  of  India  '*  (pages 
266  S.)  discusses  this  curious  phenomenon  as  found  in  the 
Maha  Bharata.  There  are  some  striking  instances  of  this 
mode  of  composition  in  the  earlier  literature. 

In  Digha  ii,  151,  just  before  the  verses  inserted  in  the 
prose  account  of  the  Subhadda  episode,  the  last  few  lines  of 
the  prose  consist  of  words  so  arranged  that  they  contain  half 
verses,  and  a  very  slight  alteration  would  make  them  read 

consecutive  verses.      In  the  note  to  my   translation   of 


tibe  paaaage,^  one  suoh  potnUe  alteration  haa  abwdy  been 
anggoftad* 

SoatIM^ii«209,jiiaia{tar&etwoliiieaofT«m 
ihafa  foUoiwa  a  proae  paamge  wbidi  ia  almoat»  but  not  quite^ 
Terse.  And  in  Tinaya  UA^^  tha  worda  gmAMrt  .  .  .  . 
fffadhi'm$pklu^9  (at  end  of  (  8)  ean  be  made,  with  «  litda 
preaanr«^  into  an  awkward  ddka,  and  there  are  two  balf 
idolcaa  in  the  IdDowing  words. 

Professor  Oldenberig^  in  his  note  on  the  laat  jassags^* 
mggests  that  it  may  have  been  originally  ocmqpoaed  in 
▼erse  in  some  dialect  allied  to  Pali,  and  haa  beoome  prose 
in  the  prooess  ol  translitefation  into,  or  restatement  in,  Pidi. 

I  eannot  bat  think  this  a  "very  happy  aoggeatioa* 
P^xfessor  Hopkins  sees,  however,  in  this  carious  anomaly 
e  yery  early  lorm  of  pq^alar  verse,  ''  an  instrnment  of  the 
perpetaal  story-teller,  a  na'ive  form,  running  in  and  oat 
of  verse  like  die  rhymes  in  fairy  tales.''  But  the  **  ranning 
in  and  oat  of  verse''  is  a  freqaent  ooonrrence.  What  we 
have  h^re  are  phrasea  which  are  by  no  means  naive  and 
popolar,  bat  on  the  other  hand  angainly  and  awkward 
either  as  prose  or  as  verse,  and  leading  to  a  grammatical 
construction  that  is  the  reverse  both  of  the  naive  and  of 
the  popular.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we  have  in  the 
Maha  Bharata  metrical  prose  a  result  of  the  recasting  into 
Sanskrit  of  a  narrative  once  told  in  the  living  speech,  that 
is  in  the  dialects,  in  which  the  old  popular  ballads  out  of 
which  the  epics  arose  were  most  probably  at  first  recited 
or  suDg. 

In  any  case  no  explanation  can  be  considered  satisfactory 
unless  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  both  the  sets  of  facts, — 
in  the  Pitakas  and  in  the  Epics. 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

1  «  Buddhist  Suttas''  (1881),  p.  107. 
»  **  Vinaya  Texts »» (1881),  vol.  i,  p.  149. 
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wtE  ON  Mr,  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac's  Article  on 
"  Clp-Maeks/' 

It  may  be  pure  coincidence  and  nothing  more,  but  io 
reading  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac's  paper  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Journal  on  ^'Cup-marks  as  an  Archaic  Form  of 
Inscription/'  I  have  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
a  i)ortion  of  his  evidence  fiuggests  the  mode  of  divination 
trailed  Rami  or  Geomanoy.  The  passages  I  refer  to  are ; — 
**The  necessary  changes  are  gone  through,  till  they  form 
the  figures  pertaining  to  heaven  and  earth  "  (p*  528,  1.  28), 

ad  "The  emblems  of  all  things  under  the  sky  are  fixed '* 
(id.  1-31).  Again  (p,  529,  I  8),  **  The  short  or  long  line, 
dot  or  dash,*'  and  (id.  1.  10)  "As  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth,  the  heavenly  objects  would  be  on  the  highest  row  " ; 
(id.  L  14)  *'  Below,  on  the  earth,  so  to  speak  " ;  (id.  1.  20) 

'  According  to   their  place  on   a   row   followed    fire    and 

rater " ;  '*  The  father  and  mother,  and  their  countless 
progeny"  (id.,  line  two  from  foot).  Lastly,  on  Plate  III, 
the  lines  and  dots  in  Fuh-he*s  Triagrams. 

Eastern  writers  on  Rami  open  usually  with  recounting 
the  tradition  that  when  the  eons  of  Adam  had  become  many 
and  had  scattered  far  and  wide,  he  desired  some  mode  of 
communicating  with  them.  To  meet  his  wishes  God  sent 
to  him  the  angel  OabrieL  Some  say  that  the  messenger 
made  four  marks  in  the  sand  (rami)  with  the  points  of 
his  wings.  But  the  commoner  version  is  that  he  stooped 
and  made  in   tho   sand   four   impressions    (quasi,   'cups') 

with  the  points  of  his  four  fingers,  thus :  ^  and  commanded 


EAdam  to  make  four  corresponding  marks  opposite  to  them, 
the  r 
Ti 
one 


the  result  bein^  thus  :    z    J 

•  m 

These  are  the  first  two  Figures  (shaki^  plural  ashkdt),  tho 
one  called  ''Mode"  (f,artq)  and  the  other  "Congregation*' 


m 


OOSEnOPOHIXraGE. 


(Jamd'af);  from  theee  by  pormntatioii  the  other  lonrteen 
FignreB  (aakkdl)  azo  fkriYed.  The  lour  eleoMiite  ere 
aasigned  to  these  dots Dr  mailDB  in  the  following  order: 

l8t»  Fire,      • 

3nd^Air,       • 

8rd,  Water,  • 

4th,  Earth,    • 

.  Kre  ((oat  the  first  line)  is  held  to  be  greater  than  Air  (the 
aeeond  line),  and  so  on. 

In  writing  oat  the  eolation  of  a  problem  the  first  fimr 
Figures  aie  called  by  European  writers  the  Mothers^  foor 
ethers  derived  frcmi  them  are  tiie  Daughters,  four  derived 
from  the  Daughters  axe  the  Kephews  (or  rather  Grandsms), 
ihen  follow  two  Witnesses,  and  last  of  all  the  Judga  bt 
the  books  published  in  the  East  the  even  numbers  (ji^) 
^xe  shown  by  a  line^  and  odd  numbers  {/ard)  by  dots;  in 
i^uropean  works  oa  the  subject  cirdies  are  used  thronghooty 
thus  o* 

"^Mode^'  (iarfg)   J  is  styled  in  the  East  the  Father, 


and  "Congregation"  (jamd'af)   ^    the   Mother  of  BamL 

From  these  two  Figures  (ashkdl)  others  are  bom.  The 
permutations  of  the  two  original  Figures  are  eight  in 
number,  thus: 


4 

3 

2 

1 

Mode. 

Conffre- 
gatlon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 

• 

• 

— 

• 

— 

• 

— 

. 

. 

• 

• 

— 

• 

• 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

• 

— 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

• 

• 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

From  the  two  original  Figures  six  others  are  constructed^ 
*  ~jnging  the  total  number  of  Figures  to  sixteen. 
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To  theae  Figures  are  aasigiied  the  planets^  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  quarters  of  the  compass.  In  addition,  to  each 
'  of  them  are  attributed  many  qualities  and  powers.  By  this 
machinery  the  geomancer  professes  to  be  able  to  predict 
what  will  happen  under  any  problem  propounded  to  him, 
Divination  in  this  method  is  still  a  liviog  thing  in  the  East, 
works  on  it  are  constantly  issuing  from  the  Indian  press ; 
and  it  is  not  altogether  dead  even  in  England.  There  were 
professors  of  it  at  Bristol  as  late  as  181S,  the  £rst  Lord 
Lytton  belieyed  in  and  practised  it,  and  a  treatise  on  it  was 
published  in  London  only  fourteen  years  ago. 


18M  Jniy,  1903. 


William  Irvine. 


8.    The  Sahasham,  Rupnath,  etc.,  edict  of  Asqka. 

Dear  Professor  Rhys  David®, — As  you  know,  I  havo 
had  under  consideration  the  Sahasrara,  Rupnath,  etc.,  edict 
of  Asdka,     And  I  have  arrived  at  the  real  meaning  of  it. 

The  edict  is  dated,  not  only  in  the  256th  year  (expired) 
after  the  death  of  Buddha,  but  also  **  somewhat  more  than 
thirty-eight  years  "  after  the  abhisheka  of  A^oka. 

One  result  is  obvious  at  once:  256 — 38=218;  and  the 
record  thus  endorses,  and  carries  back  to  the  time  of  A^ka^ 
the  Southern  tradition  as  to  the  number  of  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Buddha  to  the  abhishika  of  A^ka. 

But  I  further  gather  from  this  record  that,  early  in  the 
thirty-third  year  after  his  abhisheka,  A^ka  abdicated,  and 
went  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  religious  retire- 
ment ;  and  that  this  edict  was  a  valedictory  address,  issued 
by  him  when  he  felt  that  his  end  was  near. 

As  my  article  on  the  subject  cannot  be  issued  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Journal,  then  perhaps  you  will  kindly 
find  room  for  this  announcement. — Yours  sincerely. 


33rrf  August.  1903. 


X  F.  Fleet. 


S80  OdKEBOMIMmrCB. 

QuOtiinCiKB  Bt  iiOKA. 

1)bab  PittNmsoB  Khts  DaViDe^— I  yeatore  to  sabmit  to 
jm  two  brief  notes. 

1.  Tli9  diffienlty  in  Tene  No.  18  at  the  oommenMniettt  ef 
the  Stnffh'OarUa — 

''By  the  aohieTements  of  Adhyari^a,  whidi,  thoiq^ 
xememberedy  abide  in  my  heart,  my  tongue  being 
dilkwn  irnrard  does  not  go  forward  in  poetry  " — 

has  been  considerably  lightened  by  Professor  Pisohel,  who 
has  oonyinoingly  proved  (Naehriehten  d.  k*  Oeselbekq/l  d. 
Wmensehafien  9u  QoUingen,  Pha.-hki.  KUme,  1901,  Hqft  4) 
that  by  Jbfhyairilta  B^ofa  himseU  is  meant.  But  I  Imve 
always  been  troubled  by  the  upt,  *  though/  which  seemed  to 
fanply  that,  being  remembered,  the  achievements  would  not 
naturally  be  in  Bipa's  heart.  The  same  difficulty  was  iki 
doubt  felt  by  the  commentator,  who  therefore  proposed  to 
explain  apt  as  meaning  'also/  quoting  Panini,  i,  iv,  96, 
^•ft:  •H^^^*  •  He  suggests  further  a  second  interpretation, 
according  to  which  the  utsdhas  were  in  the  heart,  not  of  the 
author,  but  of  Adhyaraja. 

I  have  always  thought  that  there  might  be  a  reference  to 
some  psychological  doctrine,  according  to  which  memory  did 
not  reside  in  the  heartw  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
verse  in  the  Prabodhacandrodayd  (ed.  Brockhaus,  p.  41) : 

**  He  is  remembered,  lady,  who  should  be  without  the 
heart.  On  the  wall  of  my  mind  you  stand  out  like 
a  figure  in  relief." 

I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  this  doctrine 
anywhere  in  the  dari$anas.  The  Sankhya  makes  memory 
a  property  of  the  buddhi,  while  according  to  the  Nyaya  it  is 
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^SWTTTR^RI  Vrt.     The  latter,  however,  meang  only  that 

it  u  produced  without  indni/nmmhandha^  *  sense  contact/  and 
haa  nothing  to  do  with  psychophyfiical  views. 

7erso  quotations  in  the  edicts  of  Atoka?  As  most 
of  the  later  Indian  inscriptions  either  are  composed  in  verse 
or  quote  verses,  and  the  same  is  true  in  general  of  the 
written  literature,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  6nd  Aloka 
himself  adopting  this  usage.  The  following  suggestions 
may  therefore  perhaps  be  considered  by  scholars  more  im- 
fnediately  preoccupied  with  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature. 

ASoka  constantly  expresses  a  wish  to  secure  the  happiness 
•of  men  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Thus  we  have  the 
following  expressions : —  ^ 

kimti  hidatam  ca  palatam  ca  aladhayevu  ti, 

PUiar  Edict  IV. 


kimam  kani  sukham  avahumi  ti. 


Id.  VL 


hevam  hi  anupatipajaratam  hidata[pala]t©  uladhe  hoti. 

Id.  VII 

so  tatha  karu  ilokacasa  aradho  hoti  parata  ca  aipjiamtam 
pumnam  bhavati.  Mock  Ed  id  XI 

hidaloka  palalokam  ca  aladhayevu. 

S^pami^  Edicts^  DImuU,  ii,  6 ;  cf .  ii^  3,  and  i,  6. 

A  common  phrase  in  this  connection  is  smrgam  urddhay-, 
*  to  win  heaven,*  which  occurs  in  the  Separate  EdicU,  Dbauli, 
i,  16-17;  ii,  9  (with  the  corresponding  passages  from 
Jaugada)|  and  in  the  Sahasram-Hupnath-Bairat-Brahmagiri 
edicts,  in  the  Fourteen  Edkln,  ix.  We  also  find  in  a  number 
of  places  the  nominal  phrase  svatgdrddhi  or  scargast/a  drddhu 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  expression  was  (at  any  rate  with 
Aioka)  a  common  turn. 

In  the  sixth  of  the  Fourteen  Edwtn  the  phrase  runs, 
according  to  the  Girnar  version,  as  follows : — 

•*Ta  ca  kimci  parakraroarai  aham^  kimti  bhutunam 
anamnam  gacheyam  idha  ca  naai  sukhapayami 
paratra  ca  avagam  aradhayamtu/' 

'  I  quote  iiccnrditi^  to  Bilhler's  recent  texts  in  Epigraphia  Indiea^  Q-iii,  9o 
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The  otiier  venioiis  preaeot  dight  Ttriatkniflt  w  irfli<ffwyi» 
ffka  (lor  iklm%  tuiUffyafnt,  aradhetf$,  and  omisium  of  aikqi 
(Shahbasgarhi),  p^ha^,  Aa  (for  niliij),  mAhayami^  omUutm 
(Msnaelira),  ihbit^  yvAm,  mMdyitmi^  OtSdAaffitu  (KSM),  p^^^ 
him,  sukhajfdmip  (Mdhayaniiu  (DhanU  and  Jangada). 

It  18  to  be  obaonred  that  not  <mly  the  seoond  half  of  <ia» 
paflBage,  JAaiia  •  •  .  di^&a^aj|p<tf»  is  really  a  standing  phrae^ 
as  we  have  seen,  but  the  same  is  trae  of  the  first  part  also* 
Thns,  parallel  toffaea  khfid  parikramdmi  aha^  we  ha^e  ynp 
ti$  hioMi  parikramate  defB^noffi  Priyadam  r(y'&  (Edict  3^,  and 
parallel  to  dnofi^fom  gaoheyam  the  dfianipmn  ehaiha  mbsuik 
occors  in  the  Bepatate  Sdieta,  i  and  ii,  of  Dhanli  and  Jaagada» 
in  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of  mirgam  drUdkaif* 
(dnaneyam  uaiha  wagam  ea  dtddhayisathd,  DL  i,  16-17 ;  ii,  9 
=:J.i,9;  ii,18). 

Under  these  drcmnstances  is  it  not  striking  to  note  that 
the  passage  in  question  oan  quite  easily  be  made  to  fUl  into 
four  lines  of  ten  syllables  each — 

ya^  (£ham  (i)r  o'ahaip)  kiqiioi  parSkramami 
kiqfiti  bhStSnaip  SnamQam  ehaip, 
idha  oa  yani  sukhapayami 
paratra  8va(r)gam  aradhayeva — 

with  but  slight  irregularity  of  metre  P  Such  a  verse  might 
come  from  a  poem  expressing  the  aspirations  of  the  Buddha, 
from  such  a  pranidhdna,  for  instance,  as  we  find  in  the 
(northern)  Bhadracaripranidhdna^  which  is  written  in  a  some- 
what similar  metre.  I  may  quote  (from  the  MS.  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society)  v.  15  : — 


yavStS  kec!d  dS^  dts!  sattvas 
te  sukhitah  sada  bhontu  arogyah  | 
sarvajaga8ya[ca]  dharmika  artho 
bhotu  pradaksi^a  rdcatu  a^h  1 1 

Could  not  such  a  verse  come  from  the  very  Munigdthdh 
which  Atoka  mentions  in  the  Bhabra  Edict  P 

Might   we  perhaps  in  a  similar   way    account    for   the 
expression  about  the  faith  ''  increasing  at  least  in  the  ratio  of 
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one  and  one-half,"  which  occurs  as  part  of  a  quoted  ^aavana* 
or  'sermon'  in  the  Sahasram-Rupnath-Bairat-Brahmiigiri 
edicts?  Professor  Oldenberg  has  commented  {Z.D.M,G.^ 
XXXV,  p.  475)  on  the  strangeness  of  such  an  expression,  bat 
it  might  be  defended  as  proverbial  if  occurring  in  a  verse. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  the  following  is  a  rather 
irregular  anustubh  : — 

iyam  cathe  vadhisiti  vipulam  ca  vadhisiti  | 

diyadhyam  J  ^,  /         }►  diyadhi3'am  vadhisiti  || 

I  avaradhiya      i 

But  the  feeling  of  the  expression  is  metricaL  * 

Iti  vijiiapite  ^stah  pramanam. 

Yours  faithfully, 

September,  1903.  F.  W.  Thomas- 


10.    £louk  HasamaIm  is  DrvA. 

O^/orrf,  Augud  15^,  1903. 
Deak  Mr.  Editor, — Will  you  allow  me  to  record  my 
suggestion  as  to — 

in  2  Chronicles  xxxvi,  23  (see  also  Ezra), 

I  find  the  name  to  be  Exilic  and  to  mean  'dev4.'  The 
'God  of  Heaven'  is  the  'Heaven-God,'  as  is  the  Indian  word» 
which  is  of  course  *  the  shining  one '  from  the  sky  (originally 
Iranian  also). 

The  item,  if  tenable,  has  a  double  application*  It  assists 
us  in  verifying  the  authenticity  of  the  Edict  (see  also  the 
Cyrus  Vase-Inscription,  which  speaks  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple-city  El^akil  (so  spelt  from  memory)).  If  the 
Heaven-God  is  Devi,  then  the  Edict  looks  the  more  native 
to  its  asserted  place  of  origin. 

But,  second,  it  introduces  a  valuable  item  into  the 
discussion   of  the  theology  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Cyrus's 

*  I  muiii  expreM  my  aoknowled^aut  to  Dr.  Fled,  ttirough  whom  1  became 
'  io^tttiatod  vntn  thk  iMU»ig«  (see  liia  ooto  nboirr). 
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(ant  immefliatB)  «iioo0Mor  Dariw^  vnd  of  flie  eOmt 
AdMOdenMiHi*  Ske  sbiedtoe  of  'deri'*  JA  a&jr  «f  te 
Jomis,  and  tliid  «m  of  ^iMiga'  lol'  *god'  in  iheM  ImI 
(iimlptarai)»  ^ooiiioide  wiih  Ad  .very  vteikifl^  iimnfamt  ^ 
psrveraion^  of  &»  -fofilierwne)  iadDgermanio  nun  lor  €k)d^ 
wUidi  (perrenHoa)  b  so  Torf  pronnaeat  in  Ao  Areila  ami 
in  all  (?)  later  Peniaa  literature.  There  (in  tiiiia  BBBHBti 
lore),  as  some  naaooillitoiaed  readMi  may  need  totbe  lemitided, 
it  is  the  name  lor  'demon/  as  agaifflst  all  (F)  non^Lsanian 
Indogermanio  usage ;  yet  reeaU  the  Tulgaiiim  ^Beuoe.'  ^ 

But  if  the  ahsenoe  of  deri  fieom  the  BehistSn  Inaorq^tiQaa 
points  to  this  perversion  of  the  term  in  Xran,  this  perreraum 
may  be  antjf  in  the  coune  qf  devehpnient  there  upon  tiie  Darias 
Insoriptions ;  that  is  to  say,  if  0.  and  D.  had  no  reluotanoe  in 
ashig  its  eqtuTalent  'Heayen-Gbd'  in  the  recorded  Ediefes. 
Not  so  certainly  would  this  be  true  of  the  later  suooessoia 
of  Darius,  whose  inscriptions  likewise  avoid  '  devi.'  Tlie 
farther  they  were  separated  by  time  from  Gyrus,  the  m<na 
flignifioant  their  disuse  of  the  word  bec(nnes  as  agreeing 
with  the  later  perversion.  Notice  tilis^  Cyrus's  Ediot  tmm 
^  Heaven-God '  of  Yahveh ;  see  also  the  devout  expressions 
everywhere  upon  all  the  AchaDmenian  Inscriptions  which 
60  closely  resemble  the  related  scriptural  passages. — 
Yours,  etc., 

L.  H.  Mills. 


11.    Ignazio  Danti  and  his  Maps. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  Mr.  Beveridge's  letter  on  this 
subject  in  the  July  number,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  Professor  G.  Uzielli  refers  at  some  length  to  Danti's 
geographical  and  other  work  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on 
the  Toscanelli-Columbus  correspondence  in  the  Bolletino  of 
the  Italian  Geographical  Society  for  1889,  giving  besides 
references  to  other  Italian  works  which  treat  fully  of  Danti's 

1  Or  is  Deuce  not  *  Zeos/  but  Iranian  '  DeTa(8)  *  P 
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career ;  while  a  facsixaile  reproduction  of  his  map  of  Perugia, 
drawa  in  1577,  appears  in  the  eame  journal  for  April-May 
laat,  accompanied  by  letterpress  by  Professor  A.  BellucoL 
M,  ThomasBy  also,  in  his  "  Papes  Geographes,"  published 
in  1852-53  in  the  Nouveiks  Anna/es  des  Voyages,  described 
the  maps  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  *  Logge  di  Raiftielo ' 
in  the  Vatican,  in  part  the  work  of  Ignazio  Danti,  who  at 
the  time  of  their  execution  was  cosmographer  to  Pope 
Gregory  XIII*  Both  Uzielli  and  Thoroassy  refer  to  their 
intention  of  recurring  elsewhere  to  the  subject  of  Danti  and 
his  work,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  whether  the 
intention  was  ever  carried  out.  Notices  of  the  padre  are  to 
be  found  in  various  biographical  dictionaries,  besides  the 
**Biographie  Universelle,*'  though  less  attention  has  been 
paid  to  him  by  modern  writers  on  historical  geography  than 
to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  not  mentioned,  e.g., 
by  Nordenakiold  in  his  "Facsimile  Atlas'*  or  "  Periplus/* 
nor  by  Uzielli  in  his  section  of  tlie  '*Studi  Bibliografici 
e  Biografici,*'  published  by  the  Italian  Geographical  Society 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  and  Third  International 
Geographical  Congresses;  while  Marinelli's  **Geografia  dei 
Padri  della  Chiesa "  deals  principally  with  geographical 
speculations  of  an  earlier  date.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Danti's  work  as  a  cartographer  does  not 
seem  to  compare,  for  originality,  ^4th  that  of  other 
Italian  geographers  of  hia  time,  Gastaldi  for  instance. 
The  great  resemblance  of  the  Vatican  maps  to  those  in 
Ruscelli's  Italian  version  of  Ptolemy  (themselves  largely 
copied  from  Gastaldi's  in  the  first  Italian  edition  of  1548) 
was  pointed  out  by  Thomasay,  while  as  regards  the  mapping 
of  Bengal,  the  places  referred  to  by  Mr,  Beveridge  all 
occur  on  Gastaldi's  **Tertia  Pars  Asiao*'  (1561),  of  which 
a  facsimile  was  given  by  Nordenskiold  in  his  "Periplus." 
The  1548  map  of  India  by  Gastaldi  naturally  showed  a  less 
advanced  stage  of  knowledge,  though  itself  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessors.  The  earlier  charts,  like  Cautino's  and 
Canerio's  (1502),  though  still  more  rudimentary,  were  them- 
selves  much  in  advance,  as  regards  the  delineation  of  the 
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Indiaa  P6iiiii8ii]%  of  the  niore  or  lesB  speoohtiTe  ptodaeliQni 
in  Togne  in  their  tiine*  Igaasio  Dsnti's  name,  it  nmj  be 
obaerred  in  oondadm,  has  qnite  reoentiy  been  onee  oMMPe 
l>zonglit  into  m^be  in  oonneotion  with  the  TceoaaelK* 
Golnmbiis  eontvoYmrqr;  M.  Yignaod  (^ToManeUi  and 
OdombiMy*'  Bngliah  editiim,  1902,  p.  44)  branding  aa  a 
downright  forgery  the  erroneone  statement  regarding  the 
4>orre8pondaDoe  ol  the  two  lamonB  men  whieh  ionnd  ita  wagr 
into  his  1671  edition  of  die  ''Sphaora  Mondi''  of  SaoroboeMk 

BOWABB  HbAWOOD. 

1,  Sapile  Bow,  W. 
August  7th,  1903. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Textes  Reltgieux  Assyriens  et  BABYrx)NiBNS.  Tran- 
scription, traduction,  et  commentaire,  par  Francois 
Martin.  Premiere  Serie.  (Paris  :  Letouzey  et  An^, 
1903.) 

The  religion  of  tlie  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  attractive  studies  of  the  science  of 
Assyriology,  and  to  it  many  well-known  specialists  have 
turned  their  attention,  as  several  books  noticed  of  late  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  testify.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  available 
(some  of  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied),  and 
perhaps  in  some  measure  to  the  attention  which  has  been 
drawn  to  it  by  Professor  Fried.  Delitzsch's  lectures,  in  which 
he  boldly  stated  that  the  monotheistic  idea,  notwithstanding 
4;he  gross  polytheism  of  their  religious  system,  had  already, 
at  an  exceedingly  early  date,  taken  root  in  the  country. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  subject  of  the  book  now  before 
us — it  is  not  a  disquisition  upon  any  section  of  the  religion 
jof  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  but  simply  a  series  of 
translations  of  inscriptions,  mostly  those  copied  and  published 
by  Professor  Craig,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1895.* 
They  are  all  texts  of  a  more  or  less  difficult  nature,  and  are 
sometimes  very  defective.  The  author,  however,  has  con- 
ferred a  real  service  upon  the  study  of  these  inscriptions, 

^  Assifrian  and  Babylonian  Religious  Texts^  bv  James  A.  Craig,  toIs.  i  and  ii. 
Xeipzig,  1895  and  1897. 
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not  only  hy  iitiitiig  a  transhtion  of  ihflni,  hat  hf  ] 
die  wneetiaam  made  bj  IL  YiniUeaiidt  who^ 
not  able  to  iee  flieai  all 

Thetezta  trandatpd  oonaift  of  prayen^  hyom^ 
Ktanieitj  tappEoatioDay  eto^  to  Taxioua  Bdbjrloiiiaa  and 
Affjrrian  goda  and  goddesaes^  indoding  tlie  well*]cD0W» 
aeioatio  hymn  pabUdied  by  J^mtomar  Strange  from  my 
oojj^ei^  after  be  bad  tevised  tbem.  Of  qpedbl  intoffoot^ 
bowerer^  aie  die  ritual  tableti^  wbieb  refer  to  tbe  fnncliona 
ofthe&ir£or  'sear/  ibe  dsg^u  or  'enobaater/  eto.  Odier 
texts  giTon  are  incantatbns,  dedioations  to  deitieay  and 
appeals  to  tbe  goda  lor  ooimad« 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  oompoations  translated  ia  the 
Ofacle  of  Iktar  of  Arbda  to  Aibir-bani-Aplit  king  of  Aaiyria* 
It  resembles  in  many  things  the  Oraoles  to  Esarhaddoo,^  d 
which  the  author  of  this  notice  gave  translations  in  the  first 
and  second  series  of  the  Beeartk  ^the  Poii  (1875  and  1891). 
The  occasion  was  apparent^  that  when  tbe  nations  of  tike 
j|ordi  and  east  were  attaokiag  Assyria,  and,  aa  in  the  eaae  «f 
Esarbaddon  when  about  to  depart,  apparently,  ftr  Armenis^ 
the  cry  of  the  Pithia  to  her  royal  master  was  Id  tapaOah^ 
"  Fear  not."  The  kings  of  the  countries  around  are  repre- 
sented as  urging  each  other  to  march  against  A§§ur-bant-&pli, 
who  had  imposed  his  (?  will)  upon  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers,  and  over  whom  they  expected  to  obtain  an  easy 
victory.  References  to  Elam  and  Gomer  follow  this,  showing 
what  the  occasion  was,  and  farther  on  there  is  an  enigmaticfd 
reference  to  Egypt,  introduced  by  the  words  Halialaiti 
engurati.  This  line  is  followed  by  the  words  :  "  Thou  askest 
thus:  'What  is  HallalaUi  engurati?*  Hallulatti  enters 
Egypt,  engurati  come  forth."  Naturally  these  words  are 
still  more  of  a  riddle  to  us  than  to  the  ancient  Assyrians. 

Another  text  referring  to  Ad§ur-banl-ftpli  is  a  consultation 
of  the  god  Samad  as  to  whether  the  arms  of  the  Assyriana 
would  have  success  in  recovering  the  cities  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  Armenians.    The  sun-god,  as  the  deity  who  saw 

*  A  Bimilar  oracle  to  Esarhaddon  forms  No.  xiii  in  the  book. 
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all  that  happened  on  earth,  was  apparently  regarded  aa  the 
god  beat  able  to  make  a  prediction  upon  the  subject,  and  it  i» 
on  this  account  that  he  was  appealed  to.  This  inscriptionr 
which  18  very  much  like  those  of  ASiar-bant-ILpli's  father 
Esarhaddon  upon  the  same  subject,  opens  as  follows  : — 

"Samas,  great  lord,  of  whom  I  inquire,  answer  me. 

"  Let  Nabft-sarra-usur,  the  rabshakeh,  go  with  the  soldiers, 
bth©  horses,  and  the  forces  of  AS^ur-bani-^pli,  king  of  Assyria, 
ntl  who  are  with  hira,  to  recover  the  strong  cities  of  Assyria 
which  the  ^fan^a  have  taken*  He  is  going, — whether  by 
B  good  utterance,  the  salutation  of  friendliness,  or  by  the 
making  of  war  and  battle,  or  by  some  work  of  cunning 
(which)  someone,  an  official  of  all  (those  who)  are  (there), 
will  devise,  (and)  will  recover  those  strong  cttieSi — thy  great 
divinity  knows/' 

The  remainder  of  the  text  goes  on  to  ask  that  a  true  oracle 
might  be  given,  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfections  in 
the  victims  sacrificed,  in  the  manner  of  ofEering,  or  in  the 
vestment  of  the  priest,  etc.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
this  class  of  document,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  text  are 
very  well  dealt  with,  though  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  elucidation. 

The  hymn  to  Merodach,  in  which  someone  among  the  gods 
(Martin  makes  it  to  be  Merodach  himself)  smites  the  skull  of 
the  divine  storm-bird  Zil ;  the  hymns  to  Assur  (attributod  to 
Sennacherib) ;  to  Xusku^  who  is  especially  invoked  as  the 
judge  of  righteousness  ;  to  Gisbar  (Gibil),  the  god  of  fire, 
who  is  likewise  invoked  as  a  Judge  (perhaps  on  account  of 
trial  by  ordeal,  but  more  probably  because  iire  was  used  in 
connection  with  statues  of  various  substances,  such  as  wax 
and  bitumen,  and  was  supposed  to  affect  the  person  repre- 
sented by  the  statue  in  like  manner  as  the  statue  itself  wa» 
affected),  with  many  other  interesting  textSj  are  included  in 
this  collection. 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
texte  is  one  entitled  "Prescriptions  lituelles  touchant  lea 
fonctious  du  Devio  {baru),**  A  portion  of  this  inscription 
was   published  as  early  as  18(36  {Cuneijonn  Inscriptions  qf 

s,Jt^.%.  1903.  54 
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MM  adMr  «luA  iha  SfiidflfMdl«>  of : 
to  fiiat  BdiyiliiiiM  imtw»  h^ 

Mtedilimaa  djiMfj,  and  veigMi  ibr  18  mri  (6^800  jms) 
«(  Pntibilih.  Dr.  M«rtiir  «dbt  vliether  Pao^^ 
ogioioii  of  BaiMOi^  was  the  Mme  as  fiSppan  (Biffgmt)  f 
Wiiii.  tins  etridama  bafora  us,  thsxa  eannot  ba  tiro  opinioM^ 
and  it  Is  worA J  of  note  that  Mr.  Biohmond  Hodg6%  aa 
eariy  as  1878,  in  Us  aditioaol  Ooij^s  "  AneimtFiagflMBti^*' 
ai^^oally  makas  this  identifisatioD,  aad  as  he  does  not  qMla 
his  antibuoffitj  it  maj  he  supposed  that  it  origiaatsd 
with  him. 

This  kiog,  the  bdored  of  the  gods  Ann,  Bel,  and  AA,  and 
worshipper  of  htmwt  in  E^habbarsy  the  groat  temple  of  the 
son  at  Sippar,  WM  a  seer,  and  r^^ed  as  the  founds  of  the 
oirder  of  seers,  who  were,  like  him,  goaidiaas  of  the  daoreea 
of  damaiandHadad.  No  one  whose  lathor  wm  not  of  pore 
race,  or  who  had  any  defeot,  ooold  enter  into  this  order,  and 
the  teit  is  taken  np  largely  with  details  ooncemiog  thia  and 
the  ceremonies  which  the  seers  performed. 

The  notes  on  the  texts  are  meagre,  but  there  is  a  word-list 
{Lexique :  Choix  de  mots)  of  11  pages,  and  a  list  of  names 
occupying  4  pages  more.  The  introduction,  pp.  v-xxviii, 
contains  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  inscriptions  translated. 

T.  G.  Pinches. 


Babylonische  Miscellen,   herausgegeben  von  F.    H. 
Weissbach.     (Leipzig :  Hinrichs,  1903.) 

This,  the  fourth  part  of  the  Wissemchaftliche  VeroffenU 
lichungen  der  Dmtschen  Orient' Oeaellscha/t,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  year  in  the  realm  of  Assy riology, 
and  gives  a  number  of  texts  of  a  historical,  linguistic,  or 

*  To  be  corrected  thus.    Edoranchus  is  the  fonn  in  Eusebios. 
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religious  nature.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  in- 
scriptions contained  in  the  book,  whose  contents,  aa  will  be 
seen,  are  varied  enough: — 

I.  A  new  king  of  Isin  (Sin-magir). 
II.  Upon  the  third  Dynasty  of  Babylon  (the  ancestry  of 
Kuri-galzu,  etc.). 

III.  A  new  king  of  the  Coastland  (Ulaburarias). 

IV.  The  Bas-relief  and   inscription   of  Samas-rfe^-usur 

(ruler  of  Suhi  and  Maer), 
V.  An  inscription  of  the  Assyrian  king  Adad-nirari  I 
from  Babylon. 
VI.  An  inscription  of  Marduk-nadin-suin, 
VII,  An  inscription  of  Aisur-aha-iddina  (Esarhaddon), 
VIII.  A  Cylinder-inscription  of  Assur-banl-ipli  (Assur* 
banipal)* 
IX*  A  new  text  of  Nabopolassar. 
X,  A  fragment  of  the  Bisut&n  (Behistun)  inscription, 
XI.  A  new  fragment  of  the  Syllabary  S^ 
XIL  The  Ritual  at  the  rebuilding  of  Temples. 
Xni.  A  Hymn  to  Merodach  in  the  forra  of  a  Litany. 
XIV,  An  Amulet  against  the  demoness  Labartu, 
XV.  Document  concerning  the  sale  of  an  Estate. 
XVI.  Concerning  tlie  Period  of  the  Conquest  of  Babylon 

by  Darius  Hystaspis. 
XVn.  An  Astronomical  Tablet. 

The  work  has,  as  frontispiece,  the  Bas-relief  on  the  stone 
of  Saraad-r^§-usur,  and  is  accompanied  by  15  plates  of 
inscriptions. 

In  No.  II  Meli-§ihu  is  called  **8on  of  Kuri-galzu/'  a 
statement  which  is  of  importance  for  the  chronology  of  the 
Babylonian  kings  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  The  text 
upon  which  it  bears  is  the  Babylonian  Chronicle,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  for  October,  1894»  pp,  807-833. 
In  that  inscription  the  Babylonian  king,  whose  name  I  have 
read  Kadii^man-Murug/  but  whose  name  is  generally  read 

'  "         '  '     '    '       '        '         '     '    '    ■;       composed  bnvini?  the 

%TiI'  nimie  Kara-MurdaS 


lOnCSB  OP  BOOKS. 

EmiOmanhaAe  in  Ocnuaqr,  ii  fltntel  to  bo  aam  cff 
ndoi,  MB  of  lUUIBtaA-Mt^  dngbftv  of 
knig  of  iuMjm.  Ab  bo  is  mentMned 
Aiinr-iibdltt'o  daos^itoi^s  MB,  Ekr4iidai  w^ 
boeB  tbe  hiw^myj  of  KwbfilKffr-ftfffftiii  ud  IbmiaBBB  mam- 
m4B!w  of  die  Ajmytima  king,  fin-ngni,  vbn  bad  UUl 
Kadaiman^nbe  (EadiimanrMnini).  waa  dapoaed  mmL  pat 
to  daatb  bj  die  AasTittn  kin^  wbo^  aeooriing  fa  tba 
Sjmcbionooa  Hiatory,  pbM»d  npoB  die  BabjbBuan  doBBO 
Kiri-galsa,  a  yondi,  aon  of  Bnmabariai. 

Awaie  of  tiiia  atatement  of  die  Aaajittn  leeoidy  I  bad 
roatoad  my  free  rendaiing  (p.  824)  €t  die  laat  mntilalad 
line  of  ooL  i  of  tiie  Balqrl<»nioa  Gbronide  in  anab  m  wagr 
M  not  to  oome  into  oonfliot  witb  it  It  is  pMaible^  bovetar, 
to  insert  in  the  Chronicle,  m  Windder  doo^  die  name  of 
Knri-galza,  who  is  then  made  to  be  the  son  of  Eadiiinuui|Brbe 
(Eadiiman-Mumi).  This  and  the  other  diffifflillim  oaoMd 
bjr  the  oontradietiona  between  tiie  Babykmian  Gbnaiiela 
and  the  Aaajnian  Synohronoos  History  Dr.  Wetasbaob  aeta 
hiniMlf  to  explainy  and  the  soeoMsioii  of  the  kmg8»  aa  given 
by  him,  comes  out  as  foUows : — 

Kadadman-B61  (  =  Eadasmanharbe  I P) — Euri-galzu  I — 
Bumaburiad  —  Kara  -  indas  II  —  Kadasmanharbe  II  — 
Nazibugai  (ouzigaS)  —  Kuri-galzu  II  —  Nazimaruttas  — 
Kadadman-Turgu. 

With  this  my  own  theory  corresponds,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  correct,  but  the  question  of  parentage  will 
only  be  set  at  rest  by  the  discovery  of  other  inscriptions 
bearing  upon  it. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  new  king  of  the  coastland  (III)  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  IJlaburaria§,  son  of  Bumaburaria§,  we 
have,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Weissbach,  names  of  the  same 
character  as  those  of  the  third  dynasty  of  Babylon,  the 
former  being  another  form  of  Uiamburiad,  and  the  latter 
of  Burnaburia§,  though  his  identity  with  the  Bumaburias 
of  the  list  given  above  is  *'a  mere  possibility."  This 
inscription  gives  occasion  to  the  author  to  insert  a  history 
'*  the  coastland,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  to  which 
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may  he  added,  that  there  was  to  all  appearance  an  earlier 
ruler  named  Ine-Tutu  (TransacUons  of  (he  Victona  ImiUuiet 
1 89-5-9*1,  pp.  62,  65,  .*^9),  who,  however,  seema  to  have  been 
a  usurper. 

The  text  of  the  ruler  of  Suhi  and  Maer  (IV)  is  of  special 
interest,  because  very  little  concerning  these  states  and  their 
rulers  ia  known.  They  lay,  to  all  appearance,  somewhere 
near  the  point  where  the  HabQr  runs  into  the  Euphrates, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  early  inscriptions  of  Babyloma« 
the  date  at  which  they  ceased  to  esist  as  independent  or 
semi-independent  states  being  uncertain.  As  Samas*r€s*usur 
is  not  called  king,  but  simply  governor,  it  is  clear  that  he 
acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  some  other  power,  but 
whether  this  power  was  Babylonia  or  Assyria  does  not 
appear.  In  all  probability  he  was  practically  independent, 
for  he  not  only  omits  all  reference  to  an  overlord,  but  also 
dates  his  inscription  in  the  13th  year  after  his  own  accession. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  inscription: — 
The  subjection  of  the  people  of  Tu'manu;  the  repair  of 
the  canal  of  Suhi;  the  planting  of  date*palme  and  the 
netting  up  of  a  throne  in  the  city  Ribania  ;  the  founding 
of  the  city  Gabbari-ibni ;  the  planting  of  date-palms  in  three 
other  cities,  and  the  introduction  of  bees^  for  the  sake  of 
their  honey  and  wax,  into  that  district.  The  expression 
for  honey-bee  is  not  the  usual  one,  nubia  or  zumhu  m  dispi^ 
*  honey-fly,'  but  habuhiti  m  didpit  the  first  word  being  plural, 
possibly  from  a  singular  habultu  or  habuhitu^  which,  if  it 
be  not  a  compound  word,  must  come  from  the  root  habdbu^ 
one  of  the  meanings  of  wbioh  is  *  to  make  a  noise.' 
ffabubifi  was  therefore  probably  the  word  for  large  flies 
in  general^  which  would  then  be  so  named  as  'hummers/ 
An  account  uf  the  historical  references  to  Suhi  and  Maer 
IS  appended/ 

'  In  Jill  prnbnbUity  thfl  osrIieiBt  iiwcriiitioii  of  my  lenpth  referring  to  the 

jit,  ir,  pb,  1  i»nci  2.     Tliis  t^xt,  wKirh  wwv  he  us  old  a-  ^  k.c,  or 

an  hii?  «*  ihi'  ''"       '     '  nturr  ii.c..  '       '  "      i  '' 

<pur(.*l)f  not  uu<  o  pcfsonn;.  n    ;    n 

fynild  4t  TcK^.    .»... :;,  BOtrailig._,    ...       .^  ^  1...      .ji-udcLt  i  ,,-^^, 


CNn 

l!be  raBib  en  Hm  itooe  Aaw  Hbe  goUM  Bfair, 
goi  BUUid,  and  tte  gofarnw  of  die  bud,  i 
Mm.  ,TL  and  YII,  ^MA  we  qrfiadfln  cr  kng: 
didieated  to  Ifarodadi,  ako  foniuli  us  willi  die  Behybniaa 
eonoipdoii  ^  dieir  gode.  Thegr  axe  engmved  leyectiwly 
widi  imagei  of  Mmodadi  and  Hadad. 

Paaring  oter  Aiiiir-baid-^li'a  isacriptiaii,  wbkii  beloiiga 
to  tbe  period  when  be  had  not  yet  ftUea  out  widi  Us  ttodwg 
8aeidadbieoa»  we  eome  to  die  new  text  of  If  abopola«ar»  wUflk 
9r.  Weiiibadi  arguee  to  have  been  one  of  die  eaifieat  of 
Us  firign^  be  not  baying  attomed  ai  yet  tbe  fall  tides 
el  die  Unge  ef  Babylon.^  blereetbg  in  die 
Ui  xiloienoe  to  die  beavy  yoke  of  the  AmytimaM, 
loot  he  bad  withheld  fmat  die  knd  of  Akkad^  and  whoee 
ydke  be  bad  eanaed  to  be  ihiown  o£ 

The  fragment  <tf  the  inseription  of  Bebiston  oontaina  pari 
of  die  Babylonian  text,  eorreqpending  with  that  pnUitbed 
by  GKr  Henry  BawUnscm  in  the  (hinmjbrm  latmpliMt  ^ 
Wettem  Aria,  vd.  iii,  pL  89,  L  55-pL  40,  1.  72,  eompleli&g 
many  pasiagea,  whidi,  however,  ean^also  be  restored  froaa 
die  more  perfect  Old  Persian  and  Sasian  texts. 

No.  XI,  the  duplicate  of  the  Syllabary  known  as  S^  is 
of  considerable  importance  from  a  lexicographical  standpoint^ 
and  supplements  in  many  ways  the  copies  hitherto  published. 
Interesting  are  the  three  Sumerian  readings  of  ^  — 
Uri  =  Akkadu,  *  Akkad ' ;  Ari  =  Amurru,  *  the  land  of  the 
Amorites ' ;  and  Tilla  =  Urtu,  *  Ararat.'  In  connection  with 
the  character  >^^yyf  Sumerian  zizna,  Semitic  binitum, 
rendered  *  P  Zwillingsgeburt  P/  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  tablet, 
of  which  I  do   not  know  the   number,^  after  the   words 


**when  8in-ik!Sa»,  the  Suhite  envoy,  dwelt  in  the  Suhite  fortress,"  and 
mention  is  made  of  certain  people  who  had  returned  from  Maer.  The  West 
Semitic  names  in  this  text  are  of  some  interest. 

^  Dr.  Weissbach  points  out.  in  discussing  No.  XV,  which  is  dated  in 
NaboDolassar's  19th  year,  that  tnere  also  the  kmg^s  title  is  wanting. 

>  Not  haying  been  allowed  access  to  the  coUeotions  for  many  years  before 
quitting  the  British  Museum. 
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fmSuldH  and  bindii,  gives  this  character  twice,  with  the 
explanations  uimsuium  and  bimii  (the  latter  being  the 
oblique  form  of  binitnm  in  / ),  If  nimmlum  and  nigmldii 
(for  nifmuldti)  come  from  masdlu,  *to  be  like/  the  meaning 
of  'twin-birth/  or  something  similar,  would  fioem  to  be 
the  right  one.     The  goddess  oalled  'the  lady  of  the  gods' 

has.  as  her  nineteenth  name»  «-*!-  ^^f  ^^11  •^' 
Nin-2izna,  'the  lady  of  double  birth/  She  was  the  great 
creatress,  and  one  of  her  names  was  Arum,  who  aided 
Merodach  to  create  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1891,  p*  395,  L  1). 
Dr.  Weissbach's  restoration  of  the  value  of  ti(^^  as  8ukud 
is  correct  ^ 

No*  XVI  is  a  document  referring  to  deliveries  of  meal, 
and  is  dated  the  6th  day  of  Tebet  in  the  accession  year 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  a  date  which,  the  author  points  out, 
reduces  the  length  of  that  king's  siege  of  Babylon  by  six 
months^  i.e,  14  naonths  instead  of  20,  its  length  according  to 
Herodotus, 

Every  student  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  ancient 
empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  will  welcome  this  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Semitic  East.  It  will 
probably  be  a  lon^  time  ere  that  storehouse  of  ancient  lore  is 
exhausted,  and  whilst  congratulating  Dr.  Weissbach  upon 
these  noteworthy  contributions,  which  fill  up  so  many  gaps» 
all  readers  will  express  the  hope  that  the  learned  world  will 
soon  see  more  contributions  of  the  same  importance  from  his 
pen,  and  will  wish  success  to  the  German  explorations,  a» 
well  as  to  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  on  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

T.  G.  PmcHRs. 


*  Auording  to  thf  tnicc»  in  H^'  uuii  Sr,  it,  982^  the  SumerLiii  jimi»uiicijtt.iitu 
olf  thi*  tihiimcter  with  the  mauung  of  naklu,  *  ortutici'  ia  galmn  (^^  X^fT )' 
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Iir  Lands  dw  Buranesir  PAiUDissEs,  ein  Yorfamg  voa 
Fbikdbick  DUiiXBBOK,  mit  52  Bildem,  Kartell^  mdl 
Planen.    (Stuttgart:  Deutsdie  Yerlaga-Anetalt,  1903). 

This  18  a  story  of  travel  and  Haeovery  saoh  as  iha  hadmt 
of  the  AmjiidiifpoBl  world  well  knows  how  to  tell»  and  tho 
eaihasiasm  with  wliidi  he  writes  is  such  that  the  reader  js- 
carried  away>  and  can  almost  imagine  flxat  he  witneaaes 
himself  the  things  described.  The  discomforts  and  tlie 
pteasares  of  the  joornqr,  the  scenery,  the  present  mannen 
and  customs  of  die  people,  compared  with  those  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  are  all  depicted  as  by  one  gifted  witli 
unnsoal  power  of  observation,    laical  is  the  following : — 

''No  Arab  knows  how  old  he  is,  which  is  very  pleasant 
for  the  nose-ring  bedecked  beauties  who  live  there.  When 
I  asked  a  young  Arab  how  old  he  was  he  shook  his  head. 
Then  he  erected  his  diumb  and  said,  'In  that  year  the  palms 
there  were  planted,  in  fliat  year  (raising  the  index-finger) 
came  Moosyoo  Bootroos  (Monsieur  Peters)  oyer  the  sea;  in 
diat  year  (holding  up  the  seeond  finger)  such  and  soek 
a  man  was  Wali-pasha  in  Bagdad — and  in  that  year 
(showing  the  third  finger)  I  came.'  As  Professor  Peters* 
began  the  excavations  at  Nifier  in  1889,  it  could  easily  be 
calculated  that  the  young  man  was  13  years  old.  Exactly 
in  this  way,  after  prominent  events,  the  old  Babylonians, 
about  the  time  of  Hammurabi,  indicated  the  years — Year 
when  the  city  of  Isin  was  captured,  year  the  throne  of 
Merodach  was  set  up  in  E-sagila,  etc.  The  art  of  medicine 
has  made  no  progress  among  the  aboriginal  population  since 
the  time  of  the  Babylonians.  If  an  Arab  has  headache, 
a  glowing  hot  bone  of  a  dog,  with  which  be  bums  himself 
upon  the  forehead,  serves  as  his  megrim-pencil,  and  bodily 
pains  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For  the  healing 
or  checking  of  eye-diseases  the  Arabs  swallow  seven  pome- 
granate blossoms,  for  the  holiness  of  the  number  seven  still 
survives.  And  when  we,  on  the  19th  of  July,  had  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  little  village 

1  See  the  J.B.A.S.  for  1898,  pp.  183,  186-188. 
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cf  eUKhidr,  we  saw,  as  night  carae  on,  a  burning  light 
fiwimmiDg  on  the  stream,  and  in  response  to  our  question  aa 
to  what  it  meant,  received  the  answer :  Every  village  which 
this  light  passes  will  be  free  from  fever  during  the  year. 
It  is  the  power  of  the  fire-god,  which,  likewise  according  to 
old  Babylonian  belief,  banishes  all  evil  powers.** 

It  seems  to  be  well  proved  by  the  German  excavations 
that  Herodotus*8  indications  as  to  the  great  size  of  the  city 
of  Babylon  are  rather  exaggerated.  Delitjrsch  says  **the 
extant  remains  of  Babylon  prove  clearly  that  the  circuit 
of  the  Babylonian  capital  only  amounted  to  15  kilora. 
Babylon  was  therefore  about  as  large  as  Munich  or  Dresden 
— a  very  considerable  size  for  an  Oriental  city,  especially  if 
we  consider  that  to  the  city  itself  were  attached  in  addition, 
suburbs  with  extensive  plantations/' 

The  plans  and  photographs  of  the  ruins  are  excellent, 
though  sometimes  tbe  latter  are  wanting  in  sharpness*  The 
I§ttar-gate,  with  the  men  at  work,  and  the  glazed  brick  reliefs 
of  bulk  and  dragons,  are  of  special  interest. 

T,  G.  Pinches. 


Rev.  G,  a.  (Tookb,  M.A.  A  Tkxt*book  of  North  Semitic 
Iksckiftions,  Moabitk,  Hebrew,  Phcenician,  Aramaic, 
Nabat,f.an,  Palmyren^,  Je^vish*  pp.  xxiv  and  407, 
with  fourteen  plates,  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1903. 
16».  net) 

Oat  of  the  vast  mass  of  Semitic  inscriptions  from  various 
countries  and  of  different  ages,  scatt-ered  through  many 
costly  and  often  inaccessible  periodicals  and  publications, 
the  author  of  this  Text-book  has  collected  a  certain  number, 
and  has  grouped  them  together  under  the  common  appellation 
of  North  Semitic.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  com- 
prehensiveness this  name  seems  to  be  very  well  chosen, 
lor  all  the  nations  whose  literary  remains  in  clay  and  stone 
are  here  recorded  belong  to  the  northern  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  are  sharply  divided  off  from  the  Southern  Semitic 
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of  diflnpeoijdMareakoTeiyelatetooiieaiioliicr.  T^fmrngi^ 
of  150  inaoxiptioiia  hsve  been  kero  leprodnoedy  mdl  ilie^ 
a  number  of  aeala  and  inmsriptianB  fram  Jewidi  aaii  othar 
floias^  xanging  aU  from  the  mnlb  oenftary  B.a— 4e.  X  At 
Moabite  Stone  be  not  a  fergeiy--down  to  tlie  fifth 
AJD.,  eovexing  a  period  of  moio  ihan  a  thoaBand 
xapfeeenting  many  a  eirange  aspeel  of  aneiei^ 
Bet  jojooh  of  an  hiBtorical  diaraeter  oen  be  gleaned  &oia 
liwee  ineeriptaonsy  bat  they  introdnee  as  into  flm  boone  Hit 
and  the  pecoUar  ealt  of  these  pec^Aea,  addioted  te  aU  kmb 
and  lorma  of  pdytibeism.  Many  a  god  appean  here  In  Iha 
TotiTO  tablet  or  monument  of  hk  wonhipper  who  waa 
iMhenriae  Imown  only  by  the  inoidental  mention  in  tha 
BiUe  or  by  some  stray  note  of  Oredk  and  Latin  wxitan. 
The  yidd  for  Semitic  philology  ia  &r  more  rich.  The 
itttoriptiona  add  ccoiaiderably  to  our  knowledge  of  tha 
kngoagea  spoken  by  these  Tariooa  Seoutio  peoplea.  Maagr 
a  word  and  root  which  oociua  rarely  in  the  BiUe  ^^peaxa 
here  to  be  the  oommon  word  used  in  those  langnages»  aad 
then  it  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  in  a  more  archaic  form 
than  in  other  extant  literary  monuments  of  those  nations; 
they  are  often  dialectic  or  ancient  forms  difficult  to 
determine.  They  are  written,  like  Hebrew,  without  any 
vowels  or  vowel  signs,  and  in  most  cases  the  words  are  not 
separated  from  one  another  either  by  dots  or  by  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  final  letters,  as  in  the  square  characters  of  the 
Hebrew  writing ;  more  often  than  not  the  inscription  is 
mutilated  or  otherwise  damaged.  All  these  contribute  to 
increase  the  difficulties  of  reading  them.  The  names  of  the 
scholars  who  have  attempted  te  decipher  them  is  legion, 
and  they  are  not  often  found  te  agree  in  the  reading  of 
the  words  and  in  the  interpretations  which  they  place 
upon  these  fragmentary  records.  Amidst  that  maze  of 
difficulties  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  has  found  the  via  media,  and 
the  result  is  presented  to  us  in  this  beautifully  worked  out 
book.  The  inscriptions  are  grouped  in  the  following 
order :  —  Moabite,   Hebrew    (Siloam).      Phoenician :    from 
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Phajnicia  proper,  then  from  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Attica, 
^ha3nician^ — Punic  :  Malta,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  North  Africa, 
?hoDnician — Neo-Punic :  Tunis,  Algiers,  Sardinia.  Aramaic : 
North  Syria,  notably  the  aeries  of  Zengirli,  Babylouia,  Aaia 
finor,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  NabatoDan  :  North  Africa,  Moabi 
)ama8Ciis,  Hauram,  Italy.  Nabata^an — Sinai  tic  :  Palmyrcne, 
Jewish:  Bene  Hezir  and  Kefr  Bir'im,  Ooins :  Aramaic, 
Phoenician,  and  Jewish ;  and  finally  seals  and  gems.  All 
iiese  inscriptions  havo  been  tranacribed  from  their  original 
archaic  script  in  Hebrew  square  characters,  each  inscription 
IS  translated  into  Engliah,  and  the  translation  is  accompanied 
by  an  exhaustive  exegetical  and  philological  commentary^  lu 
wliich  all  the  points  raised  by  them  are  carefully  examined, 
the  opinions  of  scholars  weighed  and  sifted,  the  historical  and 
philological  difficulties  laid  bare,  and  everything  noted  that 
is  of  an  archaoological  interest.  The  old  classical  writers  are 
often  referred  to  for  the  elucidation  of  particular  names  of  gods 
or  forms  of  worship.  By  referring  the  reader  backward* 
and  forwards,  one  text  is  explained  through  the  other,  and 
the  scattered  fragments  are  more  closely  brought  together. 
The  selection  of  inscriptions  has  been  made  with  great 
skill,  for  the  most  important  are  here,  and  the  record  has 
been  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  (so  far 
down,  in  fact,  as  1903),  Six  indexes  follow,  viz,,  North 
Semitic,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek,  Biblical  references,  and 
a  general  index.  Appendix  I :  The  Phoenician  inscriptions 
of  Bostan  esh-Shech  found  in  Sidon  in  1900  and  1901. 
II :  Aramaic  Papyrus  from  Elephantine,  reprinted  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archajology  of 
1903,  bringing  the  book  down  almost  to  the  very  day  of 
iitfl  publication.  Fourteen  plates,  admirably  executed,  give 
faithful  facsimiles  of  four  Phoenician,  two  Aramaic,  one 
Nabatiean,  and  one  Palmy rene  inscription,  as  well  as 
reproductions  of  Cilician,  Phoenician,  and  Jewish  coins, 
eals  and  gems  fill  plate  xi,  and  the  remaining  three  plates 
contain  comparative  tables  of  Semitic  alphabets.  Thus 
^everything  that  the  student  can  desire  has  been  offered  la 
by  the  author  in  an  excellent  manner.     He  cannot  have 
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a  better  guide  or  a  more  reliable  teacher  thaa  Mr.  Ooofee. 
The  book»  in  ita  eompleteiieBS  and  skilfiil  arrangement 
enrpames  even  lidzbardd'a  Handbnoh,  and  the  aniiior 
ahows  greater  caution  and  a  more  graeefnl  reoognitioit  ci 
the  merits  ol  others  than  is  often  the  case  with  epignphiata. 
Though  acknowledging  die  servioes  which  others  ha^e 
raidcHred  in  the  difficult  task  of  reading  and  intezpreliBg 
these  inscriptions^  Kr.  Godke  preserves  his  independence  ci 
judgm^it^  and  where  he  differs  from  them  he  presents 
his  own  interpretation,  based  iqK>n  weighty  argnmcpti^ 
proTing  that  he  has  completely  maiBtered  the  subject^  dt 
which  he  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  most  anthoritatiT^ 
eaqpon^ats. 
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(July,  August,  September,  1903.) 


I.    Obituary  Notices. 

Henry  Caaseh  Kay, 

Born  April  21,  1827.  Died  June  6,  1903. 

Many  personal  friends,  as  well  as  admirers  of  genuine 
scholarship,  will  have  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the 
unfortunate  carriage  accident  which  cost  Mr.  Henry  Cassels 
Eay  his  life  in  the  early  summer  of  the  present  year. 
FeWy  however,  even  of  his  Kensington  neighbours  and 
acquaintances,  could  have  realized  in  that  calamity  how 
distinguished  an  Orientalist  had  passed  away  from  their 
midst.  The  patient  research  which  had  long  characterized 
his  voluntary  labours  in  Arabic  lore  and  literature  could  only 
be  appreciated  by  workers  in  the  same  field ;  and  even  had 
such  studies  been  of  a  nature  to  secure  popular  recognition, 
he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  put  forward  his  claims 
to  distinction,  fiut  that  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  rank 
with  the  foremost  of  Arabists  is  a  fact  which  may  be 
readily  demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  proficient  con- 
temporaries both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Henry  Cassels  Eay  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  bom 
in  1827  at  Antwerp,  where  his  father,  a  much  respected 
merchant,  had  settled  for  purposes  of  business.  His  father 
having  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  Henry,  while 
little  more  than  a  boy,  went  to  Egypt,  where  after  a  period 
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of  trial  and  diaooaragemeiit  he  obtained  a  derUbip  in  tibe 
house  of  Briggs  &  Oo.,  the  leading  merchants  of  Alexandii^ 
and  speedily  made  his  mark  by  dint  ol  natural  ability^ 
diligence^  and  nsefolness.  Bat  he  was  not  a  man  to  oonAao 
himself  to  one  walk  only,  at  a  time  when  there  wia  a 
legitimate  call  for  the  dispky  of  his  talents  in  a  wider 
range.  For  a  tmstworthy  sommaiy  of  his  employment 
dnring  the  memorable  period  of  the  Indian  Mntiny,  wo 
torn  to  that  contained  in  an  extract  from  the  pages  of  oar 
leading  joomal,^  which  sapplies,  as  will  be  seen,  information 
peculiarly  its  own : — 

''In  the  year  1856  he  was  appointed  the  IVmes  Oonro- 
spondmit  in  Alexandria— at  that  time  a  position  of  mock 
importance,  not  because  of  Egyptian  politics,  bat  becaose 
all  the  Times  news  from  Alexandria,  Ohina,  and  India  was 
addressed  to  the  Alexandria  Correspondent,  who  was  charged 
with  making  a  summary  of  it,  which  he  despatched  by  tibe 
fastest  steamer  to  Ctonstantin<q>Ie,  Oagliari,  Malta»  Tiisat% 
or  the  nearest  point  from  which  it  ooold  be  telegraphed 
to  England.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  tha 
position  became  of  increased  importance.    Every  effi>rt  was 
made  by  the   Times   to  obtain  information   ahead  of  that 
received  by  the  Government.      Mr.  Kay  was  authorized  to 
engage  a  special  engine  from  Cairo,  to  charter  a  steamer, 
and  to  send  over  a  special  courier.     That  he  was  in  the  main 
successful  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  : — *  Your 
plans  for  giving  us  the  earliest  intelligence  brought  by  the 
last  India  and  China  mails  were  so  good  that  we  received 
the  news,  vi&  Constantinople,  on   the  2l8t,   four   days  in 
anticipation   of  the  ordinary  summary  by   Trieste.      The 
Naples    route   also    anticipated  the  Trieste   by  two   days. 
For  your  activity  and  good  judgment  in  this  matter  you 
deserve  our  thanks,  and  I  am  extremely  well  pleased  to 
know    that,   just   at   the   time    that    we    require    a    good 
agent  at  an  important  point,  we  have  had  the  good  luck  to 

1  The  Itmet,  9th  June,  1903. 
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In  1863 — ^when  the  anxioua  days  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  comparative  repoae,  and 
competent  officers  of  the  Indian  Government  had  seriously 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  Europe  and  India,  irrespective  of  a  Red  Sea  cable — 
Mr*  Kay  left  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their  less  archaic 
fluccesaors,  the  Khedives,  to  become  the  London  representative 
jjaf  Messrs.  Briggs  <fc  Co,,  and  Bubsequently  returned  to  Egypt 

a  purtner  in  the  house  of  Tod,  Iluthbone,  &  Co.  In  1875 
[©  retired  from  business,  and  some  years  later,  having  settled 
in  Loudon,  waa  appointed  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
He  quitted  one  department  of  work,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  of 
strong  middle-age,  but  it  was  only  to  return  to  his  own 
labour  of  love — one  for  which  he  was  richly  qualified  by 
taste  and  inclination,  and  for  which  he  had  been  incidentally 
trained  by  a  useful,  if  hard  experience  —  the  study  and 
txphiiatkm  of  the  marvellous  Arabic  longuMge  and  literature. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Athenmum  allusion  is  made 
to  Mr,  Kay's  contributions  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal.  Among  them  are  noted: — "Al  Kahirah  and  its 
Gates,**  **  Inscriptions  at  Cairo  and  Burj  uz  Zafar,"  **  Notes 
on  the  History  of  the  Banu  'Okail/'  together  with  **  Notes 
on  Arabic  Inscriptions  in  Egypt  and  at  Damascus'^  — 
subjects  whi(!h  deeply  interested  him,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  which  his  skill  as  an  epigraph ist  found  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  exercise.  But  his  chief  performance, 
rightly  styled  by  Mr.  Lane -Poole  his  magmim  ojma,  was 
^Omara's  History  of  Taraan  published  in  1892,  some  ten 
years  after  he  had  joined  ihe  Asiatic  Society,  and  while 
a  member  of  its  Council.  This  volume,  described  in  detail 
as  an  early  mediaeval  history  of  the  country  by  Najm 
ad  Din  *Oroarah  al  Hakami,  contains  also  the  Abridged 
History  of  its  Dynasties,  by  Ibn  KhaldUn,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Karma thians  of  Yaman,  by  Abu  *Abd  Allah  Baha 
ad-Diu  al-Janadi,  the  original  texts  with  translations  and 
nGtc%,  If  we  dwell  mainly  on  this  valuable  publication — 
here  presented  to  the  Engli*>h  reader  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon 
wUb  accom|>i»nyiug  notices  of  'Omurah's  *7o-religioni%ts  and 
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wtemporariM— we  do  so  beenueit  k  one  wliieb  ha 
a  oonndoraUe  thaie  of  atle&tioii  abroad  and  aft 
beeame  it  is  die  onty  woik  by  wbioh  we  cai 
of  die  ei^abilitiesitf  its  interpreter.    Indeedy  it  eoold  lund^ 
bate  been  adueved  at  all  but  at  a  period  of  leipito  froa^ 
worldly  business.    Mr.  Kay's  persraial  knowledge  of  Bjgyiift 
and  die  l^iyptians^  to  say  nodiing  of  the  sevenl 
enrxent  in  Alexandria  as  weU  as  on  tbe  shores  of 
Xeditorranean  generally,  cabled  him  to  hold  eoni 
the  more  learned  members  of  the  Arab  oommnni^  1 
die  Torkidi-speaking  employ^  of  the  ooontry  to 
in  q^te  of  a  certain  coni^mitiinial  ednoationy  die  meflioda 
of  native  grammarians  and  lecdcogn^hers  are  not  abmye 
intelligible.    So  that  when  appealed  to  as  an  anthovity  m 
qnestions  of  native  speech,  he  conld  be  regarded  as  a  reaaoii* 
ably  safe  referee.    How  important  is  the  definitiim  of  ho^ 
in  relation  to  book  Arabic,  most  be  well  known  to  those  of 
our  civil  and  military  officers  who  have  taken  np  this  8iib|eot 
as  a  serious  stady.    Put,  for  instsnce,  one  who  has  paased 
his  examination  in  Arabic  at  a  classical  Indian  oentare^  and 
set  him  to  exercise  his  interpretership  among  the  wild  tribes 
of  Maskat  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
how   his   so-called  book  knowledge  qualifies,  if  it  do  not 
actually  disqualify  him,  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duty. 

What  were  the  opinions  of  the  profounder  scholars  on 
Mr.  Kay's  qualifications  in  literary  Arabic  may  be  judged 
by  two  or  three  extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Kay, 
or  her  husband  in  his  lifetime,  by  the  bearers  of  well-known 
names  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  been  kindly  permitted 
to  make  use  of  them  at  discretion. 

The  eminent  scholar  Professor  de  Goeje,  of  Leyden 
University,  writes  that  he  admired  in  him  (Kay)  the  true 
scholar  who  spared  no  pains  to  find  the  truth,  and  was 
faithful  in  little  things  as  well  as  in  important  ones,  knowing 
that  small  causes  may  have  great  effects.  While  his  reading 
and  interpretation  of  difficult  passages  were  generally  sound, 
he  never  hesitated  to  accept  another  version  of  a  disputed 
^^assage  when  convinced  that  it  was  preferable,  while  if  hia. 
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opinion  were  attacked  on  insufficient  grounds  he  was  well 
able  to  stand  his  own. 

The  following  two  extracts  are  from  letters  written  by  the 
late  M.  Henri  Lavoix,  of  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  and 
M.  Sauvaire,  author  of  the  "Histoire  de  la  Niimismatique 
et  de  la  M^trologie  Musalmane/'  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  "  History  of  Yaman,"  soon  after  publication.  The  first 
is  valuable  as  testifying  not  only  to  Mr.  Eay's  ability  as  an 
Arabic  scholar  but  also  to  his  talent  as  a  numismatist.  He 
wrote : — 

"Vous  ne  vous  doutez  pas,  dans  quelles  circonstances 
heureuses  votre  livre  m'est  arriv^.  Je  viens  de  finir  la 
description  des  monnaies  Fathimites  et  Ayoubites  du 
Cabinet.  Les  relations  de  I'Egypte  avec  le  Yemen  m'in- 
qui^taient  beaucoup.  Vous  voici  avec  une  histoire  des  plus 
pr^ieuses  et  la  question  est  ^lucidee.  Vous  m'avez  done 
epargne  beaucoup  de  rechercbes  et  vous  devez  voir  par 
moi,  combien  votre  livre  est  utile.  II  est  bien  venu  si  bon 
moment.'' 

M.  Sauvaire  said :— ^ 

**En  revenant  de  voyage  je  trouve  le  superbe  volume  que 
vous  avez  eu  la  bont^  de  m'envoyer.  Bien  que  je  n'aie  pas 
encore  le  temps  de  le  lire,  je  m'empresse  de  vous  remercier 
et  de  vous  feliciter.  Tout  en  coupant  les  feuilles  du  livre  je 
n'ai  pas  resist^  au  d^sir  de  le  parcourir,  et  ce  que  j'ai  vu, 
m*a  montr^  la  parfaite  loyaut^  de  votre  proc^d^  scientifique, 
les  consciencieuses  recherches,  les  prudentes  deductions,  en 
un  mot — ramour  de  la  verity.  Ceux  qui  ont  le  bonheur  de 
vous  connaitre  personnellement  ne  seront  nullement  surpris 
de  retrouver  ces  qualit^s  dans  votre  ouvrage.  J'^prouve  une 
grande  joie  de  voir  le  resultat  de  votre  labour,  et  je  pense 
que  vous  devez  vous-m^me  avoir  une  grande  satisfaction. 
La  droiture  de  votre  esprit  vous  a  fait  trouver  le  vrai,  m^me 
dans  vos  hypotheses,  c'est  ce  que  je  conclus  de  quelques 
remarques  sur  Hamdan,  oxi  vous  vous  rencontrez  avec  le 
jugement  g^n^ral  exprim^  par  Springer  dans  son  nouveau 
travail  dans  le  Zeitschrift  der  deutachen  Morgenland 
Qeselbchaft." 

J.B.A.8.  1903.  55 
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To  tihe  above  we  would  add  the  tesliiiiaiqr  of  ihe  weft* 
known  Professor  of  Arabio  at  the  OnbUn  Vmwmnitff 
Vt.  Stanlqr  Laae^Poole  ^«- 

^' Apart  from  bis  Arabic  soholarship  and  knowledge  of 
Aiaboo  numlsniatie^  llr*  Kay's  talent  for  Arabio  eptgraplqf 
was*  remarkaUe.  I  should  say  Aat  bis  ohief  deligkt  wae 
m  Arabio  uisoriptions.  I  well  reaoember,  wfaoi  be  «id 
J  were  togetber  at  OaSro  in  1883,  and  used  to  wander  abeat 
fte  streets  togetiber,  it  was  impossible  to  iadaoe  him  to 
a  medisBval  inscription  nntil  he  had  oopied  it  into  hie  i 
book.  It  was  tbm  that  lie  took  the  paper  sqoeeae  of  the 
fine  Knfio  iasoription  over  the  Bab-en-Nasry  firom  nAMi 
t)ie  plaster  cast  was  made  wkich  ie  now  exhibited  in  the 
Yictoria  and  Alb^  Museom  at  South  Elenaington.  It  wis 
a  work  of  great  labour.  Soaflfoldings  had  to  be  erected,  and 
Mjt.  Eay  himself  snperintended  every  detaiL  He  afterwards 
published  the  inscription  in  the  Joomal  of  tiie  Boyal  Asalio 
Society.  It  was  a  notable  service  to  Arabic  eptgrapky. 
I  well  recall  our  visit  to  the  Great  Pyramid  in  that  yeart 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  George  Onraon  (now  Lord  Onmon 
of  Kedleston)  and  the  Malorties.  Mr.  Eay  showed  no  special 
interest  in  the  Pyramid,  which  he  had  doubtless  often  visited 
before,  but  I  heard  him  calling  to  me  from  the  King's 
Chamber,  'Do  come  and  see  this  Arabio  inscription/  In 
my  opinion  he  was  the  finest  epigraphist  in  England,  and 
his  only  rival  abroad  was  my  friend  M.  Max  van  Berchem, 
with  whom  he  had  a  controversy  on  the  Bab-en-Nasr 
inscription. 

''Mr.  Eay  was  so  modest  and  unassuming  in  matters  of 
scholarship  that  one  had  some  difficulty  in  realizing  how 
thorough  his  work  was.  He  always  seemed  to  depreciate 
himself.  Yet  he  was  really  a  true  scholar  who  worked  for 
learning  alone.  His  edition  of  'Omarah's  Yaman  is  proof 
enough.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  it  an  interesting 
literary  narrative  of  an  obscure  chapter  of  history.  But 
Mr.  Eay  took  it  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view.  He 
cared  nothing  for  popularity ;  he  simply  edited  his  teste 
"^nd  annotated  them  as  far  as  historical  research  enabled 
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litn.  Tbe  result  is  a  work  which  no  atudent  of  Arabian 
history  can  afford  to  neglect.  Apart  from  *Omurah  and 
hift  publication  of  xirabio  inscriptions,  Mr.  Kay's  chief 
contribution  to  Arabic  historical  research  was  his  valuable 
^Bssay  on  the  'Okaylis,  which  is  a  standard  authority.  His 
articles  on  the  Gates  of  Cairo  and  other  archaeological 
subjects  connected  with  the  city  he  loved  are  all  of  the 
first  importance  to  students." 

On  first  receipt  of  Mr.  Kay's  'Omarah,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- 
Poole  had  written  :  — **  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of  scholarly 
work  in  a  little  known  branch  of  history.  I  have  not  only 
read  it  t brought  partly  more  than  once,  but  already  sent 
off   a   review  of  it ;    fK>   I   do   not  write   without  a  fair 

acquaintance It  will  rank  among  the  first  class 

editions  of  Arabic  texts  in  English,  and  you  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  it/' 

Mr.  Kay  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Muhammadan  dynasties.  He  also  took 
a  deep  interest  in  Arabic  art  and  architecture*  and  though 
his  tastes  were  those  of  tbe  student  rather  than  tbe  collector 
of  omeU  tCari,  he  found  pleasure  in  fitting  up  a  room  in 
hid  house  with  ancient  Oriental  tiles,  woodworki  etc.,  as 
a  replica  of  a  Cairene  apartment  of  tbe  old  style,  a  work 
in  which  his  friend  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  gave  valuable  assistance. 

In   1859    he  married    Jane   Anne^    daughter    of    James 

Imonstoune  Aytoun»  of  Fifet  and  a  cousin  of  Professor 
PAytoun  ;  he  leaves  one  son. 

Member  of  the  Council  and  serving  on  more  than  one 
Dmmittee  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Mr.  Kay  was  also 

member  of  the  Numidmatic  Society,  and  for  some  time 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  was  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club. 

Acknowledgments  are  due    to    those   who    have    kindly 

sisted  the  compiler  in  putting  together  this  brief  and 
imperfect  memorial  of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  esteemed 
iricnd. 

F.  J.  a 

LandOH^  Hth  Sejitemkr,  1903. 
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II.    Notes  and  News. 

MEDAL    FUND  :    MADRAS    CONTRIBUTION. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Maharajah  Sir  Gajapati 
Rao,  K.C.I.E.,  who  gave  the  munificent  donation  of  £300 
towards  the  Medal  Fund  of  this  Society,  a  letter  of  condolence 
was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Society  in  the  following  tenns : — 

'*  India  Office,  WHrrEHiiLL,  S.W. 
30th  June,  1905. 
**Dear  Mr.  Sim, — I  see  by  the  Indian  papers  that  Maharajah 
Sir  Gajapati  Rao  of  Vizagapatam,  K.C.I.E.,  recently  died.  I  have 
thought  that,  as  this  nobleman  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  but  also  gave  a  most  liberal  donation 
towards  the  Public  School  Prizes  and  Medal  Fund,  I  might  be 
paixioncd  if  I  venture  in  the  name  of  the  Council  to  ask  you 
kindly  to  convey  to  his  family  an  expression  of  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  bereavement. 

**  Very  truly  yours, 
''E.  A.  Sim,  Esq.,  CLEV  A.  N.  Wollaston. 

'*  Uplands,  Walt  air. 

2nd  Augusty  1903. 
**Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Sim  sent  me  your  kind  letter  of  sympathy 
with  us  in  our  grief  on  the  death  of  my  revered  father-in-law, 
Maharajah  Sir  Gajapati  Rao,  and  I  communicated  the  message  of 
condolence  to  Maharani  Lady  Gajapati  Rao  and  his  daughter 
the  Rani  Sahib  of  Wadhwan,  who  desire  me  to  convey  to  you 
their  best  thanks  for  your  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  esteemed 
sympathy,  which  has  comforted  us  very  much.  Though  the 
philanthropy  of  my  father-in-law  is  well  known,  that  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  England,  of  which  you  are  an  honourable 
member,  should  take  such  good  note  of  it,  and  think  it  fit  to  send 
us  a  kind  expression  of  your  appreciation  of  it,  and  your  good- 
natui'od  sympathy  with  us  in  oui*  grief,  are  unmistakeuble  proofs 
of  the  high-mindedness  that  characterizes  you,  and  kindly  accept 
our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  same,  and  communicate  them  to  the 

noble  Society. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  V.  Varabhadraraju  of  Kurupam. 
''A.  iV.  WoUaston,  Esq.,  CLE.'' 
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